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appeal  to  our    Mends  to  aid  us  in  extending  the  drcolation  of  the  Magazine,  aa  tht  moat  efficient 
and  aatiiAkotoiy  way  of  meeting  the  outlay.— Ed. 
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NoTHiXQ  in  the  historj  of  letters  is  more  remarkable  than  the  rise  and 
progrees  of  newspaper  and  periodical  literature.  From  small  and 
obscure  b^innings  it  has,  through  a  long  succession  of  years,  risen  to  its 
present  magnitude  and  power. 

The  Eomans  had  their  Acta  Diuma,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
spechnen  :  "  On  the  thirteenth  day  before  the  kalends  of  August,  a  slave 
was  put  to  death  for  uttering  disrespectful  words  against  his  lord ;  on  the 
same  day  afire  broke  out  in  Pompey's  gardens  in  the  night,  in  the  steward's 
apartmentw"  After  a  long  interval,  the  Venetians  had  their  written  sheet, 
by  which  they  occasionally  communicated  military  and  conmiercial  intelli- 
gence, and  which,  from  the  name  of  the  coin  paid  for  the  privilege  of 
hearing  it  read,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  common  designation.  Gazette. 
England,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  had  probably  its  "  Mercurie,"  the  chief 
object  of  which  seems  to  have  been  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  on 
the  question  of  the  Spanish  Invasion  ;  and,  in  the  time  of  the  First  James, 
there  were  "  News  Pamphlets,"  of  the  universal  and  engrossing  use  of 
which  Burton  complains  in  his  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy."  In  the 
time  of  the  Conmionwealth,  "  Mercuries "  and  "  Diumals "  were 
numerous,  and  breathed  a  strong  party  and  political  spirit.  After 
the  Restoration,  "  Flying  Posts,"  and  "  News  Letters,"  were  abundant, 
in  which,  as  the  supply  of  matter  was  scanty,  a  blank  space  was 
left  for  purposes  of  private  correspondence,  and  in  some  instances 
the  space  was  filled  up  with  Scripture  quotations.  These  meagre 
and  imperfect  channels  of  information  and  instruction,  moulded  by 
circumstances,  and  developed  by  the  progress  and  intelligence  of  the 
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people,  have  now  multiplied  by  thousands,  and,  in  some  instances,  have 
grown  to  a  magnitude  truly  astonifihing,  and  to  an  influence  that  ex- 
tends far  and  wide. 

Tlio  origin  and  growth  of  periodical  literature,  including  magazines  and 
reviews,  is  not  less  noteworthy.  Their  origin  in  this  country  may,  perhaps, 
bo  traced  to  Steele  and  Addison,  in  the  "Tattler  "  and  "  Spectator,"  the 
avowed  object  of  the  latter  being,  "  to  bring  philosophy  out  of  closets  and 
libraries,  schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in  clubs  and  assemblies,  at  tea- 
tables,  and  in  coffee-houses."  Issued  frequently^  and  written  with  a 
purity  and  elegance  to  which  the  public  had  not  been  accustomed,  these 
publications  first  gave  a  refined  tone  to  sketches  of  life  and  manners, 
imparted  a  popular  interest  to  questions  of  literature  and  criticism,  and 
so  trained  the  general  taste  that  multitudes  began  to  understand  and 
appreciate  works  of  genius,  both  ancient  and  modem.  The  "Gentle- 
man's Magazine,"  and  Johnson's  "  Bambler  and  Idler  "  followed,  tpgether 
with  a  long  succession  of  periodicals,  of  varied  character  and  merit,  ex- 
tending down  to  the  year  1793.  At  that  time,  with  the  exception  of 
the  "  Gospel  Magazine,"  which  had  died  out,  and  a  "  Wesleyan  Maga- 
zine," which  was  struggling  with  difficulties,  no  periodical  advocated  the 
claims  of  Christianity,  or  dealt  in  a  spirit  of  candour,  and  true  discrimi- 
nation with  religious  publications. 

In  these  circumstances  it  was  felt  that  an  iirgent  need  existed  for  a 
periodical,  combining  the  twofold  character  of  a  magazine  and  review, 
which  should  defend  and  enforce  the  great  verities  of  the  Gospel,  diffuse 
information  on  questions  of  common  interest  to  the  various  sections  of 
the  Church,  and  deal  with  the  works  of  Christian  writers  in  the  spirit  of 
honest  and  appreciative  criticism.  In  the  present  day,  when  surroimded 
by  so  many  admirably  conducted  journals,  which  advocate  truth,  and 
communicate  intelligence  on  all  matters  of  public  interest,  we  can  hardly 
imagine  the  deep  necessity  which  existed  in  the  last  century  for  some 
medium  of  religious  instruction  and  information.  But  as  the  tone  of  public 
morals  was  low,  the  friends  and  preachers  of  Evangelical  truth  com- 
paratively few,  a  spirit  of  indifference  and  infidelity  widely  diffused,  and 
little  or  no  effort  made  through  the  press  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  age, 
it  needs  but  to  recaU  these  things  to  perceive  that  there  existed  an 
urgent  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  religious  journal.  To  meet 
this  necessity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  subserve  a  disinterested  and 
beneficent  purpose,  the  "  Evangelical  Magazine  "  was  issued. 

The  circumstances  immediately  leading  to  its  origin  are  worthy  of  note. 
One  morning  in  the  early  spring  of  1793,  probably  the  day  following  the 
Sabbath  of  rest,  and  pulpit  ministration,  two  men  might  be  seen  seated, 
and  in  earnest  conversation,  in  the  Tabernacle  House,  Moorfields  ;  the 
one  distinguished  by  his  piety  and  popularity  among  Episcopalians,  and 
the  other  equally  so  among  Nonconformists.     As  they  were  men  of  a 
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imdred  sforitj  they  had,  doubtless,  oftentimes  met  together,  and  spoken 
of  the  things  which  pertain  to  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  then  their  conver- 
sation proved  to  be  fruitful  in  results  which  have  not  only  gladdened  the 
homes  of  many  widows  and  orphans,  but  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  Gospel.     The  two  men  wei-e  the  Rev.  John  Eyre,  M.A., 
and  the  Rev.   Matthew  Wilks,  and  the  topic  of  their  convei-sation  was 
the  esUblishment  of  a  religious  periodical,  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
the  times.     Mr.  Eyre  had  come  to  consult  Mr,  Wilks  respecting  a  pro- 
position just  made  to  him,  to  imite  in  arrangements  for  issuing  a  religious 
jomud,  the  profits  of  which  should  be  equally  divided  among  the  parties 
concerned.     Mr.  Wilks,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  prudence  and  keen 
BightednesB,  gave  no  encouragement  to  the  proposed  scheme.  He  conceived 
that  such  a  speculation  would  result  in  disappointment,  and  involve  pecu- 
niaiy  loss;  and  declined  to  identify  himself  with  any  periodical  with  a  view 
to  personal  emolument.     He,  however,  expressed  his  readiness  to  unite 
in  any  plan  that  might  be  adopted  for  issuing  a  monthly  jom*nal  on  a 
Catholic  Christian  basis,  the  profits  of  which  E^ould  be  devoted  to  the 
benefit  of  widows  and  orphans  of  Evangelical  ministers  of  all  denomina- 
uona.     Mr.  Eyre,  wHo  was  free  from  every  taint  of  sectarianism  and 
sdf-seeking,  at  onoe  acquiesced  in  the  idea  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Wilks, 
and  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  give  it  a  practical  form.     After 
one  or  two  meetings  of  Evangelical  ministers  of  all  sections  of  the 
Church,   characterised   by    unanimity   and    cordiality,    the    morning's 
interview  at  the  Tabernacle  House  resulted    in  arrangements  for  ike 
immediate  issue  of  the  **  Evangelical  Magazine,"  -  whose  course  has  been 
80  long,  and  honourable,  and  beneficial,  not  only  to  widows  and  orphans, 
but  to  the  interests  of  truth.     A  committee  was  chosen,  including  Dr. 
Bogoe,  Dr.  Williams,  Dr.  Simpson,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  Dr.  Ryland, 
the  Rev.  George  Burder,  and  others,  who  greatly  aided  the  Magazine  by 
their  literary  contributions,  as  well  as  by  their  personal  influence  and  re- 
commendation.   The  Rev.  John  Eyre  and  the  Rev.  Matthew  Wilks  were 
appointed  joinireditors,  and  on  the  first  of  July,  1793,  the  first  number 
was  given  to  the  world.      A  dedication  in  verse  of  considerable  merit 
was  perfixed,  together  with  a  long  and  ably  written  prefebce  from  the  pen 
of  Mr,  Eyre,  intimating  what  the  tone  and  character  of  the  Magazine  would 
be,  and  specifying  the  benefits  likely  to  result  from  such  a  publication. 

Success  crowned  the  undertaking.  The  necessities  of  the  age  hailed 
it  It  gave  an  impulse  to  the  slumbering  spirit  of  the  Churches, 
and  became  at  once  a  centre  around  which  good  men  gathered,  and 
a  fountain  from  which  holy  purposes  emanated.  The  Magazine  met 
with  general  acceptance  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  was  repub- 
lished in  America,  Germany,  Sweden,  Holland,  Denmark,  .  and 
Switzerland.  Af^  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  the  proceeds  reached  a 
oonsideraUe  amount,  and  w:ere  faithful^  devoted  to  the  piupose  intended 
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by  the  founders.  And  down  to  the  present  time — the  sev&niy^ 
sevmih  year  of  the  magazine's  existenoe-^no  change  has  taken  place  in 
its  spirit,  principles,  or  management.  True  to  the  intentions  of  its 
honoured  founders,  faithful  to  the  theology  of  the  Bible,  and  tenderly 
conservative  of  the  interests  of  widows  and  orphans,  the  lapse  of  seventy- 
seven  years  has  left  upon  it  no  trace  of  unfaithfulness,  or  infirmity  of 
purpose. 

On  a  variety  of  grounds  the  ''  Evangelical  Magazine ''  claims  a  wide 
and  generous  support. 

It  appears  surrounded  with  the  sanctity  of  age,  without  any  of 
its  infirmities.  Qenerations  have  come  and  gone,  empires  have  faUen, 
the  map  of  Europe  has  often  been  changed,  new  forms  of  govern- 
ment have  arisen,  life  and  public  opinion  have  assumed  varied 
phases,  since  its  first  number  "^as  issued,  and  still,  having  survived  all 
contemporaries  of  its  own  date,  save  one,  itremains  amemorial  of  the  past, 
distinguished  by  the  spirit  and  freshness  of  the  present.  It  is  invested 
with  the  sacredness  of  a  structure,  reared  by  the  hands  of  our  fathers, 
redolent  of  their  spirit,  and  echoing  with  voices  calling  us  to  walk  in 
their  steps,  and  cherish  the  work  of  their  hands.  And,  therefore,  to 
transfer  the  countenance  and  support  it  justly  demands  to  younger,  but 
not  more  worthy  candidates  for  public  favour,  is  to  prefer  strangers  to  our 
'^  father's  friend,"  and  to  forget  that  novelty  does  not  always  imply  merit, 
or  priority  of  claim. 

As  a  centre  of  Christian  tmion  it  did  not  stand  alone.  It  could 
not  be  hid.  Like  precious  ointment,  its  influence  was  diffused.  It 
awakened  Christians  to  a  sense  of  wider  responsibilities,  and  conducted  its 
founders  into  fresh  fields  of  holy  enterprise.  Its  pages  drew  attention 
to  the  heathen  world,  and  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  our  home  popu- 
lation. And  hence,  through  its  instrumentality,  preparing  the  minds  of 
its  readers,  and  reacting  on  the  consultations  and  sympathies  of  its 
editors  and  committee,  the  noblest  institutions  of  our  country  had 
their  origin.  In  one  short  year  after  its  establishment,  and  solely  by  its 
originators,  the  London  Missionary  Society  was  planned  and  formed. 
And  the  solicitude,  thus  awakened  concerning  distant  and  benighted 
nations,  leading  to  inqidries  respecting  the  long-neglected  hamlets, 
and  villages,  and  towns  of  England,  the  same  band  of  large-hearted 
men  originated  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  Nor  did  the  B2>irit  of 
holy  zeal  generated  by  the  influence  of  the  "  Evangelical  Maga- 
zine" rest  here.  Still  inspiring  and  stimulating  the  same  honoured 
and  long-to-be-remembered  servants  of  €k>d,  it  led^to  the  formation  of 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  And  thus,  without  enumerating 
other  societies,  which  may  be  traced  to  this  ortgo  ei  fons  of  the  noblest 
institutions  of  our  day,  the  "  Evangelical  Magazine  "  claims  the  loving 
remembrance;  and  grateful  support  of  all  the  friends  of  those  iostitutions. 
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Hie  literary  past  of  the  ^'Evangelical  Magazine"  admits  of 
&voTirable  comparison  with  that  of  any  of  its  contemporaries.  And, 
without  any  overweraiing  tone  of  self-appreciation,  or  disparagement  of 
other  and  kindred  periodicals,  we  venture  to  affirm  that  its  pages  are  at 
present  enriched  with  papers  in  no  way  inferior  in  thought  or  style  to 
those  which  are  found  in  some  of  the  most  popular  magazines  of  the  day. 
It  needs  but  a  careful  perusal  to  constrain  the  admission,  that  in  robust 
ftnd  manly  intelligence,  in  competent  scholarship,  in  enlightened  appreci- 
ation of  modem  opinions,  and  in  candid  and  discriininating  judgment  of 
the  literary  and  religious  productions  of  our  own  and  other  countries, 
it  yields  to  none  of  its  contemporaries.  In  justice,  then,  it  should  have 
a  place  in  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  and  on  the  study  table  of  clergy- 
men of  all  Evangelical  Churches. 

But,  apart  from  its  long  standing,  its  relationship  to  the  gi<eatest 
religiouB  societies  of  the  day,  and  its  literary  merits,  the  benevolent  pur- 
pose to  which  its  proceeds  are  devoted  invests  the  **  Evangelical 
Magazine"  with  special  claims,  and  should  secure  for  it  circulation 
among  all  who  are  disposed  to  sympathise  with  "widows  in  their 
affliction."  Through  its  instrumentality  a  fund  amounting  to  nearly 
£20,000  has  already  been  accumulated,  and  by  its  faithful  and  judicious 
diBtributlon  hearts  have  been  cheered,  homes  have  been  gladdened,  and 
sorrowing  ones  have  been  sent  on  their  way  rejoicing.  But  the  existing 
fimd,  much  as  it  has  done,  and  is  doing,  is  too  limited  to  meet  the  many  and 
Qigent  cases  which  are  constantly  appealing  to  the  sympthies  of  the  trustees. 
It  needs  immediate  aiigmentation,  and  as  this  may  be  secured  not  only 
bj  gifts  and  collections,  but  by  an  increased  circulation  of  the  Magazine, 
it  claims  this  on  behalf  of  the  widows  and  orphans,  whom  limited 
resources  have  hitherto  left  unrelieved. 

In  a  word,  the  circumstances  in  which  the  "Evangelical 
Magazine "  originated,  the  men  who  were  its  first  editors,  contribu- 
tors, and  managers,  the  salutary  influence  it  has  exerted,  the  results  it 
lias  secured,  and  the  catholicity,  soundness,  and  vigour  with  which  it  is 
still  conducted,  should  stamp  it  with  abiding  interest  as  a  periodical,  and 
command  for  it  a  place  among  Christians  of  all  denominations. 

Deltos. 


We  Uve  in  a  world  of  vicissitude.  Men  change  ;  times  change  ;  idea«, 
habits,  and  fashions  change.  Time  hurries  us  forward,  and  the  process 
of  change  constantly,  and  to  us  often  unconsciously,  goes  on.  We  meet 
a  friend  in  the  street,  whom  we  have  not  seen  for  years,  and  we  are  al- 
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most  startled  at  his  appearance.     "  Gray  hairs  are  here  and  there  upon, 
him,"  i^rinkles  furrow  his  brow,  and  his  whole  aspect  is  much  aged  since 
we  last  saw  hiin.     Others  mark  in  us  the  same  kind  of  change.     Where 
are  the  playmates   of  our  childhood,  the  companions  of  our  youth,  the 
friends  of  our  riper  years  ]     Where  are  the  ties  of  natural  affection  and 
domestic  joy,  which  seemed  at  one  time  so  essential  to  make  this  life 
strong  and  beautiful  to  us  ?     Some  of  them  are  shattered,  gone,  and   all 
but  forgotten.   .  Old  people  tell  us  that  the  world  around  them  now  does 
not  seem  the  same  world  as  that  into  which  they  were  born,  €£ty,  sixty, 
or  seventy  years  ago.     So  many  and  great  are  the  changes  which  they 
have  experienced  and  witnessed,  that  they  seem  left  alone,  desolate  and 
deserted  in  the  wilderness  of  the  world.     fViends  pass  away,  parents  die. 
The  old  home  is  broken  up,  the  family  roofbree  as  a  rallying  point  no 
longer  exists,  brothers  and  sisters  are  widely  scattered,  and  the  place,  which 
knew  them  and  their  happy  meetings,  knows  them  no  more.      In  the 
world  and  in  the  Church,  what  a  dissolving  view  does  human  life  present. 
Changes  are  sure  to  come  in  the  lot  of  every  one :  some  of  them  painful, 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  blessed,  many  of  them  unavoidable.     They  are 
part  of  the  experience  and  discipline  of  time.      With  what  different 
feelings,  and  under  what  different  circumstances  do  many  of  my  readers 
commence  this  year,  from  those  with  which   they  commenced  the  last ! 
Every  heart  and  every  home  speaks  of  change. 

But,  amid  all  changes,  there  is  in  man  a  thirsting  for  permanence — a 
liking  for  the  very  idea  of  it.  There  is  a  certain  charm  for  us  about  old 
things  which  nouay  have  lasted  for  many  generations,  and  defied  the 
ravages  of  centuries.  What  traveller  is  there  that  does  not  feel  a  thrill 
nin  through  his  soul  when  his  eye  first  falls  on  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
or  on  the  obelisk  at  HeliopolLs,  standing  on  the  very  spot  where  Joseph 
saw  it  four  thousand  years  ago  1  Or,  it  may  be  an  old  castle,  or  tower 
in  our  own  country,  whose  walls  are  sustained  by  the  clustering  ivy,  and 
covered  by  the  tender  moss,  of  hundreds  of  years.  It  may 
be  an  old  book  with,  the  autograph  of  your  great  grandfather 
upon  it,  or  an  old  letter  written  by  yourself  in  your 
youth,  thirty  or  fifty  yeai-s  ago.  It  calls  up  old  memories, 
and  scenes,  and  friendships  now  gone  for  ever,  and  you  preserve  the 
letter,  or  the  book  as  a  sort  of  protest  against  the  incessant  changes  of 
life,  an  abiding  record  of  the  fleeting  ties  and  scenes  of  time.  No,  we 
do  not  like  so  much  change  as  we  ai^  often  subjected  to.  In  the 
prospect  of  the  future,  we  shrink  from  the  very  idea  of  passing  away 
from  the  thoughts  and  memories  of  those  whom  wo  love.  Although  so 
constantly  subjects  of  change,  creatures  of  circumstances,  tossed  and 
turned  by  events  around  us,  yet  the  idea  of  fixedness  or  permanence 
soothes  and  gi^atifies  us.  Our  souls  thirst  for  and  need  living  associa- 
tion with  that  which  is  unchangeable.     Where  can  wo  find  it  ? 
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To  csreatures  with  such  feelings,  amid  these  constant  changes,  Jesus 
Cktist  comes  with  rich  and  wondrous  suitableness.  He  is  ^'  the  same 
j«8tefdajy  and  to-day^  aud  for  ever."  The  very  thing  that  we  need  is 
embodied  in  the  person,  and  presented  to  us  in  the  character  and  mission 
of  the  Son  of  God.  All  lower  and  leaser  lights  are  inconstant,  but  He, 
the  g^reat  Son  of  Sighteouaoess,  has  no  changeableness,  and  suffers  no  de- 
dine.  Daring  the  year  which  is  post  you  may  have  seen  and  experienced 
vadoiia  ebanges.  And  as  a  disciple  of  Christ,  since  you  first  knew  Him, 
rmr  dicuDStanoeB.  your  ytews,  your  feelings  have  in  many  respects,  per- 
hapa,  baeii  changed  ;  but  your  Lord  is  the  same  in  power  and  tenderness,  in 
majesty  and  mercy,  as  when  you  first  submitted  to  His  righteousness  and 
His  knreu  This  truth  of  His  unchangeableness  involves  infinitely  more 
xhast  we  can  tell  or  calculate.      Consider  some  of  the  thoughts  which  it 


Here  is  a  constant  and  abiding  refuge.  The  Lord  Jesus  is  the 
*'maa  **  prt^healed  and  promised,  as  an  hiding  place  from  the  wind  and  a 
ODTert  finom  the  tempest.  He  is  the  strong  refuge  and  resting-place  for  the 
duldrea  of  men.  What  the  dty  of  refuge  was  of  old  to  the  manslayer 
who  fled  into  it,  that,  and  infinitely  more,  Jesus  is  to  the  souls  who 
have  fied  to  Him.  Theie  is  ^'no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in 
Ghiist  Jesus."  They  have  strong  consolation.  Thb  Divine  refuge  is  ever 
open,  and  always  aooesaibla  "  Still  there  is  room."  Nothing  can  limit 
the  Saviour^s  fulness ;  nothing  can  abate  His  welcome.  He  who  taught 
tiie  paiahle  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  of  the  publican  praying  for  mercy — 
He  who  forgave  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner,  who  saved  the  penitent 
tUflf  on  the  cross,  who  converted  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the  fierce  persecutor,  is 
rtill  the  same  in  power  and  tenderness  as  when  He  dwelt  amongst  men, 
"a  man  of  aonows  and  acquainted  with  gidel"  No  one  ever  went  to 
Him,  and  was  sent  hopeless,  or  helpless  away.  The  echo  of  His  voice 
oomes  down  through  all  the  ages ;  and  now  with  widening,  deepening 
energy,  it  goes  through  this  world  of  sin  and  suffering,  **  Come  unto  me 
and  I  will  give  you  rest."  It  is  the  voice  of  Christ  *^  who  is  the  same 
yesterday,  and  to4ay,  and  for  ever." 

Here  is  an  inmiutable  and  stable  government.  It  was  of  old  declared  that 
the  government  should  be  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Messiah,  and  ih&t  His 
name  should  be  the  Prince  of  Peace.  He  is  the  true  King  of  men,  the 
Bul^  of  the  nations,  and  Head  over  all  things  to  His  Church.  His  rule 
cannot  be  amended,  for  it  is  perfect ;  its  laws  and  privileges  are 
perfect ;  and  becanse  it  is  perfect  it  ia  immutable  and  everlasting. 
Of  the  increase  of  His  government  there  shall  be  no  end.  To  live 
under  such  a  govenmient^  to  be  subjects  of  such  a  Prince  may 
well  be  felt  to  be  a  privilege,  a  security,  and  a  joy.  Here,  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  dynasties  are  overthrown  and  worn  out,  crowns 
are  lost  to  their  possesscHrs,  thrones  are  upset,  empires  and  monarchies 
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disappear  before  the  swelling  floods  of  national  revolution.     One  ro^ral 
house  gives  place  to  another,  even  in  the  same  land,  and  the  whole  aspect 
of  political  dominion  may  be  changed.  What  illustrations  of  such  changes 
have  been  recently  witnessed  in  Europe !    The  voice  of  the  people  in  mazier 
lands  acquires  growing  force  demanding  reform  and  change.  This  spirit  of 
change  is  everywhere  around  us,  and,  to  some  extent,  among  ourselves. 
How  assuring  and  delightful  to  turn  from  such  political  turmoil  and  rest- 
lessness to  the  perfect  government  of  the  Son  of  Crod.      In  His  kingdonn, 
which  is  *^  not  of  this  world,"  there  is  no  such  agitation.     His  sceptre  is 
a  sceptre  of  righteousness.     His  throne  is  for  ever  and  ever,  and  He  has 
all  power  and  all  resources  to  meet  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  all 
His  subjects.    On  the  throne  of  the  universe  He  is  the  same  in  mercy  and 
tenderness,  as  when  He  tabernacled  amongst  men.      In  many  of  his  deal- 
ings there  may  be  darkness  and  perplexity  to  His  subjects  now,  and  the 
march  of  His  Majesty  may  often  be  in  cloud  and  storm,  but  He  rules 
over  a  willing  people  who  know  that  their  Saviour  is  King  and  Lord  of 
all,  and  they  can  trust  Him,  for  He  changeth  not.   The  laws,  under  which 
they  live  in  His  kingdom,  cannot  be  amended ;  their  privileges  cannot  be 
curtailed ;  their  liberty  is  for  ever  secured,  and  their  spiritual  position  and 
progress  guaranteed  world  without  end ;  for  Christ,  the  King,  is  the 
same  yesterday  and  to-day  and  for  ever.      Thus  amidst  all  agitation  and 
change,  amidst  the  revolutions  of  nations,  and  the  tumults  of  the  people, 
and  the  overthrow  of  dynasties,  what  have  His  disciples  to  fear  1     **  The 
Lord  reigneth  :  let  the  earth  rejoice,  let  the  multitude  of  isles  be  glad 
thereof." 

Here,  further,  is  a  reliable  and  perpetual  Mendship.  How  precious 
this  in  a  world  where  mere  human  friendships  so  often  fail !  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  "  Friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother."  He  is  ever  the  same 
divine,  compassionate,  and  all-sufficient  Friend.  It  is  rare  in  the  society 
of  men  to  find  a  £riendship  formed  in  boyhood  continue  to  old  age.  Death 
comes,  or  distance  intervenes,  or  misunderstanding  arises,  and  Mends 
are  separated.  But  Christ  abides  the  same  as  when  John  leant  upon 
His  bosom,  as  when  Mary  sat  at  His  feet,  as  when  His  loving  eye  melted 
the  heart  of  the  blaspheming  Peter.  The  same  in  majesty  and  mercy,  as 
when  you,  my  reader,  first  found  and  felt  the  preciousness  of  His  love. 
When  you  gave  your  heart  to  Him — ^perhaps  in  early  life— you  tasted 
the  peace  which  passeth  understanding,  and  the  joy  which  is  unspeakable. 
And  now  that  you  are  forty,  fifty,  perhaps  seventy  years  of  age,  do  you 
not  find  Him  more  necessary  to  you,  and  His  friendship  more  fully  the 
very  strength  and  solace  of  your  heart  than  ever  ?  During  the  whole 
period  of  your  Christian  life,  in  which  you  have  seen  so  many  vicissitudes 
in  others,  experienced  so  many  changes  in  your  own  lot,  found  so  many 
human  promises  worthless,  and  so  many  earthly  friendships  fail,  hsbs 
Christ  Jesus,   your  Almighty  Friend,  ever  deceived  you  )    Has  He  ever 
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fonsiken  jont  Has  He  ever  turned  against  youl  While  others,  by 
ingratitade,  or  neglect,  or  fiiithlessness,  may,  at  times,  have  wounded 
your  heart  and  daahed  your  hope,  has  He  ever  forgotten  you,  disappointed 
roa,  or  tume  Away  from  you  9  When  days  were  dark,  and  friends  seemed 
few,  you  found  TTim  always  faithful.  Li  seasons  of  difficulty  or  sorrow 
His  help  and  sympathy  have  ever  been  available  for  you.  What  He 
has  been  He  is,  and  He  will  be,  even  to  the  end,  for  He  is  the  "same 
jesteiday  and  to^lay  and  for  ever."  How  precious  in  a  world  of  separa- 
tii)ii,  disappointment,  and  change,  is  the  assurance  of  having  an  un- 
diangeable  and  undying  Friend. 

Here,  moreover  is  permanent  and  unfailing  sufficiency.     You  have 
already  many  a  time  in  the  course  of  life's  journey  been  led  to  sing — 

**  Thou,  O  Christ,  art  all  I  want, 
More  than  all  in  Thee  I  find." 

KM  at  this  beginning  of  a  new  year,  not  knowing  what  is  before  you, 
you  can  sing  it  stiU.     It  will  be  your  song  to  the  end.     As  sinful  and 
hhea  creatures,  aa  moral  and  responsible  beings,  we  have  may  wants,  but 
Christ  knows  them  all,  and  as  He  has  preserved  us  and  provided  for  us 
in  Uie  pest,  no  want  can  arise  in  the  future  which  He  is  not  able  to 
supply.     We  can  be  in  no  circumstances  of  difficulty,  duty,  or  danger, 
in  whidi  we  may  not  hear  His  voice  distinctly  saying,   "  My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee."    His  resources  are  boundless  ;  His  riches  unsearch- 
aUe.    Nothing  can  arise  connected  with  the  state  of  our  hearts,  or  the 
events  of  our  history,  as  a  need  of  our  nature  or  life,  for  which  there  is 
not  ample  provision  in  Him.     He  is  the  same  in  benevolence,  sympathy, 
and  power,  as  when  He  gave  back  from  the  dead,  to  the  sorrowing 
widow,  her  only  son ;  as  when  He  fed  with  creative  energy  the  five  thou- 
sand  on    the  mountainHside ;    as  when   He  sat  a  weary  traveller  on 
Jacob's  welly  and  uttered  gracious  words  to  the  woman  of  Samaria ;  as 
when  dying.  He  prayed  for  those  who  had  nailed  Him  to  the  cross. 
He  never  ffuleth.     He  sends  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the  Comforter,  to  meet 
all  spiritual  need.     Let  us  begin  the  year,  then,  by  stronger  trust  in 
Him  who  is  the  ''same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever." 

Once  more,  there  is  beautiful  and  imperishable  prospect  here.  We 
look  beyond  the  present  life  and  try  sometimes  in  imagination  to  pene- 
trate the  future.  This  may  be  the  last  year  on  earth  to  some  of  us,  and 
ere  its  close  our  dust  may  be  mmgliTig  with  the  clods  of  the  valley. 
Well,  what  if  it  should  be  so ) 

"  Begions  unknown  are  safe  to  qb 
When  Chziflt  onr  Friend  is  there." 

The  tmchangeableness  of  the  Saviour  is  the  one  thing  certain,  and  unclouded 
for  us  in  the  future.  He  is  the  Besurrection  and  the  Life.  He  has 
abolished  death,  and  bi'ouglit  life  and  immortiility  to  light  by  His  gospel. 
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Mists  and  fogs  sometimeB  may  be  around  ns,  marring  onr  view  and 
interrupting  our  prospect,  but  they  spring  from  the  earth.     There  may  bo 
many  a  day  in  winter  in  which  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis  do  not  see  tho 
sun,  but  they  do  not  doubt  that  high  above  the  region  of  vapour  and  smoko 
he  is  shining  in  undiminished  strength  and  splendour.      So  nothing  can 
really  interfere  with  the  radiance  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  ;  and,  al- 
though we  may  not  always  feel  that  we  can  behold  His  face,  yet  we  may* 
be  sure  that  it  is  His  light  beyond,  that  makes  death  only  as  a  shadow  to 
the  Christian  pilgrim  as  he  advances  down  the  valley.     Christ  is  Master 
of  the  future,  and  Lord  of  the  invisible,  and  He  lives  for  evermoipa. 
When  you  think   of  the  future,  you  are,   perhaps,  apt  to  fill  it  with. 
gloomy  forebodings.     *  What  if  I  should  meet  with  painful  ezperieno^is, 
with  imwonted  forms  of  temptation,  with  startling  changes,  with  some  sad 
bereavement'  you  say.  But  you  cannot  know  the  future,  and  it  is  vain  and 
foolish  to  fill  it  with  sorrows  which  may  never  come.     It  was  Christ  who 
said,  **  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  and  He  is  the  same  in 
migesty  and  mercifulness  as  when  these  words  feU  from  His  lips.     The 
fact  of  His  unchangeableness  yields  to  you  an  unclouded  prospect  for  this 
world  and  the  next.    What  higher  assurance  can  you  have  of  the  glorious 
future  than  the  possession  of  an  immutable  Saviour,  to  whom  you  can 
always  go  for  counsel  and  for  comfort,  and  who  says  now,  as  of  old,  to 
His  disciples,  "  Because  I  live  ye  shall  live  sJso."     Advance,  then,  on 
this  new  stage  of  your  journey  with  more  constant  and  more  unwavering 
foith  in  the  unchangeable  Christ,  the  "  Strong  Son  of  God." 

Editor. 


'®tt  tlljt  ^mioxtmtt  of  di^imtd  Wn)m  of  iifriai^  8^rttt]^^ 

For  the  present  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine  the  doctrines 
which  receive  the  express  sanction  of  revelation  as  distinguished  frx>m  the 
opposite  errors.  Correct  views  of  Divine  truth  is  one  thing ;  the  duly  and 
importance  of  ascertaining  and  holding  firmly  in  its  purity  what  is 
found  to  be  true  is  another.  A  close  connection,  doubtless,  exists 
between  these  two  things ;  yot,  since  it  is  impossible  to  treat  both  within 
the  limits  to  which  this  paper  must  be  restricted,  the  only  course  left  is 
to  confine  what  may  be  said  to  the  latter,  on  which,  therefore,  and 
mainly  under  one  aspect  of  it,  the  following  remarks  must  be  understood 
as  intended  to  bear.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  in  dealing  with  this  subject, 
indications,  however  incidental,  of  what  are  deemed  sound  views  on  some 
of  these  matters,  can  hardly  be  avoided ;  but  of  this  no  one  can  have 
reason  to  complain. 

It  is  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  and  oven  of  Christianised  human 
natui-e,  to  be  ever  oscillating  between  extremes.     Each  generation  has  its 
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own  marked  characteristics.      There  is  a  tendency  in  time  to  overdo 
ihsBL     Dissatisfaction  is  awakened.      Discussion  begins,  and  then  many 
minds  swing  over  as  far  to  the  otiier  side.     In  escaping  error  on  the  one 
ksQd,  men  rush  for  safety  into  error  on  the  other.      Some  time  ago, 
within  the  m^noiy  of  many  living,  great  attention  was  paid  to  doctrine. 
It  was  thought  of  the  last  importance.     It  occupied  a  prominent  place  in 
theteachings  of  the  pulpit.     By  many  it  may  have  been  pushed  too  far. 
Bash  and  inconsiderate  statements  were   sometimes  made,  which  gave 
oftnce  to  many  by  whom  these  rash  statements  wei-e  carried  still  fiirther, 
and  abaolutely  caricatured.     There  may  have  been  some  ground  for  the 
oMnplHint^    that  the  practical  bearing  of    the   truth  on    the  life  was 
greatly  overlocAed,  and  that,  in  short,  religion  was  fast  assuming  a  cold, 
dry,  BOUT  aspect,  and  becoming  absolutely  repulsive.      All   this  is  now 
ckanged.     Doctrine  has  beconie  generally  disregarded.      In  too  many 
iBBtances  it  haabeen  modified  and  tortured,  and  by  this  process  men  have 
drifted  into  error.      Where  this  has  not  happened  it  has  been  quietly 
ignored  as  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of.       By  a  kind  of  tacit  consent 
it    has     been    allowed    to     drop    out     of     sight.      General     topics 
«B  selected    for    treatment   in    which    prominence    is    given  to    the 
■forit  and  practice  of  Christianity,  without  giving  much   information  as 
to  what  Ghristiafiity  is.      In  such  preaching  there  may  be  omateness — 
heaaty  of  a  kind — a  striving  to  interest  without  much  success,  and,  in 
■one  quarters,  there  is  an  apparent  verging  to  a  vague  and   indefinite 
kind  of  gospel  which  leaves  sinners  very  much  at  ease  as  they  are.     The 
opinion  is  becoming  common,  that  doctrines  are  of  no  great  importance, 
•nd  that  one  view  of  the  matter  is  quite  as  good  as  another,  and  that  the 
great  thing  is  a  sort  of  indefinite  respect  for  the  person  of  Christ — a 
ligfatChnstian  spirit — and  a  dispositionjand  course  in  accordance  with  the 
practical  teachings  of  the  gospel.        In  fine  accurate  views  of  truth  ai-e 
things  about  which  we  need  not  trouble   ourselves.      It  is  a  mistake  to 
ntppose  that  religion  has  much  to  do  with   them.     If  the   conduct   be 
only  correct  and  decent|  and  the  disposition  loving  and  kind,  all  is   se- 
enred  that  we  need  care  to  attain.      That  in  these  representations  there 
is  no  truth  whatever,  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  affirm.     Passing  this, 
however,  the  main  point  which  demands  attention  is,  that  accurate  views 
of  doctrine  are  of  no  importance.      Is  this  true  ?    A  few  things  suggest 
theiBselves  on  this  subject  which  deserve  attention. 

As,  for  instance,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Bible  is  a  revelation 
from  Qod,  patting  the  various  theories  of  inspiration  aside,  it  surely 
nmit  be  4X>nceded  that  what  constitutes  the  substance  of  that  i*evelation 
--its  great  essential  truths — may  be  expected  to  be  placed  before  us  in 
pkin  and  distinct  terms,  that  every  man  of  ordinary  underetanding  may 
know  what  they  are.  What  is  the  use  of  a  revelation  if  what  is  re- 
vealed is  stated  in  a  manner  so  faulty  that  no  body  can  make  out  what 
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is  meant  1     It  need  not  surprise  us  that  the  prejudiced — the  morally 
blind — ^persons  who  are  the  voluntary  slaves  of  their  vicious  propensities, 
should  fail  to  discover  what  they  do  not  want  to  see,    even  though,  it 
come  before  them  in  the  clearest  light,  in  which  the  terms  of  human 
language  can  exhibit  it ;  but  that  it  shoidd  not  be  capable  of  being  appre- 
hended by  honest  inquiries,   is  not  to  be  imagined,  least  of  all,  in    a 
revelation  which  professes  to  deal  with  the  everlasting  destinies  of  the 
human  race.     This  conclusion  becomes,  if  possible,  more  certain  when 
one  thinks  of  the  long  course  of  events  which  was  going  on  for  centuries 
up  to  the  appearance  of  Christ  on  the  earth,  in  preparation  for  the  com- 
pleted form  which  revelation  assumed.     The  disclosures  of  the  Divine 
mind  commenced  with  the  first  promise.     Additions,  ever  increasing  in 
distinctness,  were  from  time  to  time  made. to  it.  A  particular  people  were 
called  and  set  apart  from  the  nations  as  a  peculiar  people  to  the  Lord. 
A  series  of  remarkable  providences  marked  their  deliverance  from  the 
land  of  their  oppression,  and  their  settlement  in  the  coimtiy  which  was 
given  them  as  their  inheritance.     Amongst  them  a  system  of  elaborate 
institutions  was  divinely  established,  intended  to  familiarize  their  mind 
with  what  was  ultimately  to  be  revealed.     Subsequently  a  succession  of 
prophets  were  raised*  up,   primarily  indeed,   for  the  instruction  and 
warning  of  the  people,  but  whose  inspired  and  instructive  utterances 
shed  an  ever-increasing  light  on  the  person  and  work  of  the  Messiah, 
and  on  the  truth  concerning  him,  which  it  was  of  the  last  importance 
that  men  should  know  in  order  to  their  salvation.     And,   can  it  be 
believed  that  all  this  wonderful  course  of  preparation,  in  which  the  hand 
of  €rod  was  so  manifested,  shoidd  have  taken  place  with  no  other  result 
than  to  find  the  truth  idtimately  revealed  so  obscurely  and  unintel- 
ligibly stated  that  even  the  ablest  minds  coidd  not  understand  its  im- 
port !    The  simple  statement  of  the  case  is  sufficient  to  expose  the 
absurdity  of  such  an  opinion.     Far  be  it  from  us  to  suppose  that  the 
blessed  God  designed  to  mock  men  by  so  unreasonabla  a  procedure.     We 
must  believe  that  the  truths  which   €k>d  revealed  were  of  the  last 
moment  to  those  to  whom  they  were  given,  and  that  He  was  able  to 
employ  the  powers  of  human  language  to  express,  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness, what  He  meant  to  make  known ;  so  that  every  man,  with 
ordinary  attention  and  candour,  might  understand  what  €k>d  had  dis- 
closed.    It  would,  indeed,  have  been  surprisingly  strange,  and  staggering 
to  all  our  natural  conceptions,  if  the  revelation  thus  made  should  have 
proved  nothing  better  than  a  puzzle  and  perplexity  to  honest  minds. 
We  may  safely  affirm  that  this  ooidd  not  be.     That  it  should  contain 
some  things  beyond  our  comprehension  is  to  be  expected ;  but  the  great 
essential  truths  with  which  salvation  is  connected,  must  be  as  plain  as 
language  can  express  them,  and  the  importance    of   forming  definite 
views  of  what  they  are  is  self-«vident. 
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Take  ftnother  view  of  the  case.  If  ooneot  views  of  truih  be  a  matter 
of  sotk  indifierence— floqnoertain  and  indeterminate  a  thing— how  are  we  to 
account  for  ^^le  strong  language  which  occurs,  and  the  veiy  solemn  warn* 
ings  which  are  given,  agamst  error  f  What  means  our  Lord's  statement, 
^  Take  heed  what  je  hear.  Take  heed  and  beware  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees  f  "  Does  it  not  teach  us  that  it  is  no  light  matter  to  entertain 
»Torl  Where  would  be  the  propriety  of  this  language  if  it  were  a 
didicalt  thing  to  ascertain  what  error  is  f  The  apostles  speak  in  the 
same  strain.  We  need  not  adduce  many  passages  of  this  nature  :  a  few  will 
soffice.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ckdatians  we  read,  "  Though  we,  or  an 
angel  fromheaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we  have 
preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.  As  we  said  before,  so  say  I 
now  again.  If  any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  imto  you  thiui  that  ye 
bare  received,  let  him  be  accursed."  This  is  strong  language — stronger 
indeed  could  hardly  have  been  employed.  Did  the  apostle  regard  it  as 
a  difficult  thing  for  men  to  imderstand  what  the  gospel  which  he 
preadied  was,  or  did  he  consider  it  a  light  thing  what  views  they  enter- 
tained upon  the  subject.  Far  from  it.  Nay,  how  could  he  more  dis- 
tinctly declare  the  guilt  and  danger  of  those  who  preached  another 
gt»pel,  than  by  pronouncing  them  accursed  1  Must  it  not  have  been 
«lii&Uy  perilous  to  have  accepted  that  corrupt  gospel  when  proclaimed  ? 
Kor  is  tiiia  the  language  of  a  fierce  and  ignorant  bigot— of  a  man 
whose  heart  boiled  with  unhallowed  passion — but  the  earnest  and 
sober  utterance  of  one  who  knew  better  than  any  one  else  what  the 
goBpel  is,  and  whose  soul  glowed  with  a  pure  and  fervent  love  to  God 
and  man.  It  may  not  be  denied  that  this  language  has  sometimes  been 
abused — ^that  it  has  beenpresumptuouslyappliedto  some  who  have  held  the 
gospel  firmly  and  intelligently  enough,  but  who  have  questioned  some  fal- 
lible explanation  of  some  subordinate  point  connected  with  it.  Still  it  at 
kvtinstructBUsthatcorrectviewsofthegospelmaybe  easily  obtained — ^that 
tbey  are  of  high  importance,  and  that  the  denial  or  corruption  of  funda- 
mental truth  is  extremely  hazardoua  ^'  The  time  will  come,''  says  the 
apostle,  **  when  they  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine,  but,  after  their  own 
lusts,  shall  heap  to  themselves  teachers  having  itching  ears,  and  they 
shall  turn,  away  their  ears  from  the  truth,  and  shall  be  turned  unto 
fables."  Can  the  meaning  of  these  and  similar  passages  be  a  difficulty ) 
Do  they  not  attach  unnustakeable  importance  to  sound  doctrine  ?  Do 
they  not  regard  it  as  easily  ascertainable  by  honest  minds  ?  Do  they  not 
speak  of  error  in  relation  to  essential  truth  as  a  serious  affair  sure  to  be 
attended  with  disastrous  consequences  1 

Hardly  less  significant  is  another  consideration  to  which  frequent 
reference  is  made.  In  reading  the  Scriptures,  no  one  can  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  truth  is  uniformly  represented  as  the  means  of  forming  the 
character  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  Crod.     When  rightly  understood. 
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it  has  the  power  of  creating  and  strengthening  holy  principle,  atkcl 
moulding  the  whole  man  in  subserviency' to  it.     "  If  ye  continue  in  Mjr 
Word,"  said  our  Lord  to  ike  Jews  on  one  occasion,  "  then  are  ye  My 
disciples  indeed,  and  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  idiaU  make 
you  free."     In  His  last  prayer  before  He  suffered,  the  following  petition, 
occurs :—" Sanctify  them  by  Thy  truth;  Thy  Word  is   truiih."     The 
apostles  follow  in  tJie  same  strain.   In  one  place,  the  Apostle  Paul  dedaves 
that  when  men  are  chosen  unto  salvation  the  e^ct  is  secured  through  the 
belief  of  the  truth.  And  Peter  tells  us  that "  believers  purify  their  souls  in 
obeying  the  truth."      Well,  now,  if  this  be  so,  muely  the  reception  of  the 
truth  must  be  a  matter  of  great  moment.   No  man  can  expect  to  become 
good,  spiritual,  and  holy  without  it.     On  the  truth  all  that  is  valuable  in 
character  depends.  Will  anyman  of  sense  venture  to  affirm  that  the  truth 
and  a  lie  will  produce  the  same  effects  ?  One  man  believes  that  he  is  justi- 
fied and  accepted  exclusively  through  Jesus  Christ — ^that  to  the  Saviour 
alone  he  must  look  for  this  great  blessing.    Another  believes  that  his  own. 
works,  his  repentance  and  obedience,  are  essential  elements  in  association 
with  Christ's  work  as  the  means  of  his  acceptance,  l^ese  are  two  different 
and  even  opposite  doctrines.     The  ditiSsrence  consists  mainly  in  the  plaoa 
which  repentance  and  obedience  occupy  in  them  respectively.      Both 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  these  things,  but  in  the  one  they  are  put 
aside  as  forming  no  part  of  the  ground  of  acceptance,  in  the  other  they 
enter  in  as  a  necessary  and  main  consideration  in  the  bestowment  of  the 
blessing.       Their  moral  effects  must  be  different.       The  man  who  feela 
that  his  acceptance  is  wholly  gratuitous  must  cherish  a  humility  and  a 
gratitude  which  the  other  .can  never  experience^  at  least  in  tiie  same 
degree.     He  will  love  much,  because  he  has  much  forgiven*     Some, 
while  acknowledging  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  Christ  displayed  in 
the  whole  of  his  obedience,  believe  that  his  death  was  a  true  sacrifice,  a 
real  expiation  for  sin.     Others  believe  thftt  that  death  was  nothing  more 
than  an  example  of  self-sacrifice,  and  repudiate  its  expiatory  nature. 
Here,  again,  are  two  different  doctrines,  and  the  effect  which  they  are 
calculated  to  produce  on  both  respectively  cannot  be  identical     The 
infiuence  whidi  tiie  self-sacrifice  of  Christ  may  exert  on  the  latter  will 
be  equally  realised  by  theformer,  since  he  believes  it  too ;  but  he  believes 
something  more,  and  that  more  must  exert  a  power  over  him  which  the 
otiier  can  never  feel.     He  is  bought  with  a  price — ^redeemed  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ,  and  if  he  have  faith  in  this  the  spirit  of  conse- 
cration must  take  hold  of  him  as  it  never  can  do  in  the  case  of  the  other. 
Manifold  illustrations  to  the  same  effect  might  be  adduced  ;  whmi  men 
talk  as  if  accurate  views  of  Divine  truth  were  of  small  importance,  they 
are   speaking  ignorantiy,   rashly,  foolishly.       The  num   who  expects 
from  error  a  holy  influence  to  build  up  a  spiritual  character,  is  as  reason- 
able as  he  who  expects  grapes  from  thorns  and  figs  from  thistles.     Take 
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vhat  Tiew  of  the  matter  you  like,  the  notion  that  if  a  man  is  only  correct 
in  Ms  moral  deportment,  and  apparently  devout  in  his  spirit,  it  matters 
little  what  views  he  entertains  of  Gosi)el  truth  is  conclusively  refuted 
alike  by  Scripture  and  experience. 

It  has,  indeed,  sometimes  been  said  that  he,  who  takes  liberal  views  of 
Christian  doctrines,  which  too  often  means  in  the  case  of  some  who  use  the 
phrase  what  is  akin  to  absolute  indifference  about  the  matter,  is  likely 
to  be  more  charitable  to  others.     Why,  yes,  but  it  is  the  charity  of  in- 
difEerenfie :  the  charity  which  publicans  and  sinners  bear  to  each  other. 
It  is  mawkish  sentimentality,  not  Christian  charity.     He  who  loves  the 
truth,  who  has  fought  his  way  to  it,  as  is  usually  the  case,  through  doubt 
lud  difficulty,  and  who  is  striving  to  obtain  the  most  correct  conceptions 
of  it,  will  be  truly  charitable.     He  will  know  how  to  sympathise  with 
others  in  their  difficulties ;  will  love  all  who  love  the  ti*uth,  notwith- 
standing the  minor  differences  which  may  distinguish  them ;  will  pity 
the  ignorant,  and  will  be  honestly  desirous   of  bringing    them   to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ.     This  is  true  charity,  all  else  are  counterfeits.  Our 
visdom  is  to  buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not.     It  is  the  instmment  of  sal- 
vatioQ  and,  when  men  are  saved,  the  means  of  building  them  up  in  their 
moBt  holy  faith.      No  sacrifice  can  be  too  great  in  order  that  we  may 
know  the  truth,  and  surrender  to  its  salutary  influence. 

Ihe  sum  of  the  matter  may  be  thus  stated.  Doctrine,  correct  views  of 
dirine  truth  are  the  means,  the  indispensable  means,  of  accomplishing 
an  end,  the  importance  of  which  can  hardly  be  exaggerated — the  pro- 
duction of  holy  character,  conformity  to  Christ — an  end  which,  in  the 
lu&ture  of  things^  can  only  be  secured  by  the  truth  understood  and 
bdieved.  In  this  view  the  tinith  is  not  only  a  means,  but  the  only  means 
of  its  attauomentw  To  idolise  doctrine  in  the  neglect  of  the  end,  and  to 
magnify  the  end  while  repudiating  doctrine,  by  which  alone  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end  is  possible,  are  equally  wrong.  Both  are  errors,  and 
irhich  of  them  is  the  more  dangerous  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine. 

JoHK  Kelly. 


In  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  large  range  of 
catalogues,  in  folio  voliunea,  of  the  works  contamed  in  its  immense  and  ever- 
mereasing  library.  Three  of  these  ore  devoted  to  ''Ephemerides,**  under 
irhich  title  are  to  be  found  all  publications  which  partake  of  the  character  of 
almanacs,  calendars,  and  diaries.  Yarious  classes,  occupations,  professions, 
races,  and  christians  of  many  communions,  are  all  represented  in  the  surprising 
numbers  of  these  works.  It  is  a  suggestive  index  of  modem  European  life. 
One  is  a  church  and  heretic  almanac  of  German  origin.  Some  present  us 
with  the  condition  of  royalty  ;  others  relate  to  shepherds,  watchmakers,  and 
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Tarioiu  punniita  of  daily  life ;  othdn  have  f eftifful  titleft,  especially  when  ftoine 
authon  of  the  time  of  the  Oommonwealth  produced  their  worka  in  a  spasm  of 
terror.  Many  of  the  mott  attractive  of  these  pubUcationB  are  of  German 
origin,  and  were  issued  soon  after  the  invention  of  printing.  The  quaint, 
solid  type,  with  the  ingenious  and  sometimes  delicate  wood  engravings, 
make  them  objects  of  interest  to  others  beside  antiquaries.  These  early- 
almanacs  may  have  had  two  objects  in  view,  which  were  the  health  of  the 
body  and  the  good  of  the  soid.  The  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  church,  which, 
were  indicated,  were  supposed  to  secure  the  one  ;  and  aderlassen  or  "  blood- 
letting," with  the  most  suitable  times  for  the  operation,  were  designed  to 
realise  the  other.  At  the  present  time  almanacs  appear  in  vast  profusion  ; 
some  of  which  are  gay  with  pictorial  illustration,  others  are  made  the 
vehicles  of  wit  and  fanciful  allusion,  as  if  we  were  to  go  laughing  down  the 
stream  of  life  ;  while  many  represent  the  variety  of  interests — sacred,  pro- 
fessional, and  commercial. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  new  almanacs  come  into  general  use,  a 
few  considerations  suggested  by  this  species  of  literature  may  not  be  tin- 
acceptable. 

1.  These  works  remind  mb  of  the  silent  extinction  of  many  once  prevaletU 
dehisuma.  The  pages  of  old  almanacs  are  filled  with  references  to  the 
imaginary  influence  of  the  stars  and  planets  upon  the  different  parts  of  the 
human  body ;  and  offer  diagrams  of  the  supposed  power  of  ^e  celestial 
signs,  which  afford  amusing  examples  of  the  widely-spread  superstition. 
The  astrologer  supplied  the  information,  and  the  engraver,  with  steady, 
solemn,  skilful  labour,  produced  the  delusive  picture.  Many  persons  in 
search  for  a  cause  of  their  indisposition  found  it  in  the  stars,  when  it 
probably  had  a  much  lower  origin.  If  the  influences  of  the  sky  in  affecting 
certain  parts  of  the  frame  had  been  as  real  as  they  were  imaginary,  it  would 
have  been  frightful  to  think  of  a  national  head-ache,  sore-throat,  or 
rheumatism.  The  power  of  the  stars  was  supposed  to  be  both  real  and 
universal ;  an  error  which  the  increasing  light  of  our  age  has  finally  over- 
thrown. Another  delusion,  which  is  now  nearly  extinct,  is  that  of  divining 
and  foretelling  the  course  of  the  future.  The  desire  of  knowing  "things  to 
come  "  has  always  been  the  besetting  sin  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  the  self- 
appointed  interpreters  of  Providence  have  generally  found  listeners,  whose 
credulity  was  in  exact  proportion  to  the  folly  of  the  prophet.  Ohe  publica- 
tion still  travels  in  this  track ;  and  is,  we  trust,  one  of  the  last  ghosts  of  an 
extinct  superstition.  With  his  stem  righteousness  of  feeling  and  force  of 
imagination,  Dante  places  this  tribe  in  his  "Infemo,"  with  their  heads 
turned  completely  round  ;  so  that,  from  their  impious  desire  to  plunge 
forward  into  the  future,  they  are  compelled,  by  their  punishment,  to  walk 
backwards  for  ever.  These  errors  have  now  nearly  disappeared,  by  no 
formidable  battery  of  logic,  no  array  of  conclusive  argument,  no  onset  of 
enlightened  writers;  but  as  many  other  false  thiogs  have  gone,  by  the 
increasing  diffusion  of  scriptural  truth,  and  the  healthier  state  of  the  public 
understanding.  In  the  gradual  spread  of  knowledge  the  mind  becomes  too 
earnest  to  entertain  plausible  vanities,  and  summarily  dismisses  them  as 
useless  and  impertinent.  The  wholesome  teaching  of  the  School,  the 
Sunday-school,  and  the  Pulpit,  scares  these  errors  as  the  sun  warns  the  fox, 
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the  tat,  and  the  worm  to  retire,  while  man  goea  forth,  amid  cheerful  light 
and  son^s  of  birds,  to  his  **  work  and  hifl  labour  until  the  evening." 

2.  Alm^nac^  remind  ua  of  the  influence  of  ancient  and  medioival  Rome. 
The  names  of  the  months  are  of  Roman  origin,  the  first  of  which  is 
denred  firom  the  name  of  the  god  Janus,  whose  two  faces  seem  to 
rqvesent  the  prevalent  disposition,  at  the  new  year,  to  think  of  the  past, 
ftnd  to  look  forward  to  the  future.  Mars,  the  favourite  deity  of  the 
oDquering  Romans,  has  his  place.  Two  of  the  early  rulers  of  the  empire 
sj'pear  in  the  lispt ;  as  July  is  named  from  Julius  Caesar,  and  August  from 
Aogostua,  in  whose  days  appeared  one  from  whose  birth  the  course  of  events 
ftDd  the  date  of  the  year  has  been,  especially  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
w  'rid,  usually  reckoned.  The  Jews  still  hold  to  their  original  starting-point 
of  the  creation,  as  if  no  sublimer  event  had  happened  since  ;  and  the 
Kahommedans  date  from  the  Hegira,  as  if  the  career  of  their  Prophet  had 
orenhadowed  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer*s  ministry.  The  early  French 
Re^puUicans  abolished,  in  the  first  throes  of  the  Revolution,  this  mode  of 
reckoning,  because  they  thought  that  everything  ancient  was  absurd  ;  but  in 
calmer  times.  Anno  Domini  came  back  and  resumed  its  former  place.  The 
names  of  the  months  are  Roman,  and  are  among  the  many  traces  of  that 
power  which  remain  indelible  in  our  modem  civilisation  ;  but  in  the  number 
of  the  year  1871,  we  see  the  proof  of  the  power  of  One  who  is  higher  than 
the  great  men  of  the  earth. 

The  *lti«^Tift/»  shows  frequent  signs  of  the  influence  of  mediaeval  Rome  on 
the  mind  and  spiritual  habits  of  the  western  world.  Through  the  dis- 
p^Datian  to  preserve  the  memory  of  eminout  christians,  which  is  found  in 
every  communion,  the  Roman  church  has  canonised  many  of  its  members, 
uid  given  them  a  place  in  the  calendar  ;  and,  what  is  specially  dangerous, 
held  them  forth  as  intercessors  between  God  and  man.  How  unnecessary 
this  saintly  mediation  is,  anyone  may  conceive  who  beholds  in  the  Redeemer 
lil  that  is  human  in  feeling  and  experience,  alluring  in  grace,  and  unspotted 
in  holiness.  In  Catholic  countries  children  usually  receive  the  name  of  the 
Saint  on  whose  day  they  are  bom  ;  and  St.  Napoleon  has  supplied  one  to  a 
family  whose  most  prominent  member  was  not  unaptly  thought  to  fulfil  the 
passsge,  ^'And  there  fell  a  great  star  from  heaven,  burning  as  it  were  a  lamp, 
and  it  fell  upon  the  third  part  of  the  rivers,  and  upon  the  fountains  of  waters ; 
sod  the  name  of  the  star  is  called  Wormwood  :  and  the  third  part  of  the 
waters  became  wormwood  ;  and  many  men  died  of  the  waters,  because  they 
were  so  bitter."  (Rev.  viii.  10,  11.)  Saints*  days  appear  in  our  English 
calendar ;  but  they  hold  their  place  there  by  the  slender  majority  of  one,  for, 
in  ihe  Convocation  at  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  fifty-eight  voted  for 
their  abolition,  and  fifty-nine  for  their  continuance.  The  most  popular  Saint's 
day  in  England  is  one  from  which  almost  all  traces  of  religious  celebration 
have  vanished.  St.  Valentine,  bishop  or  martyr,  for  tradition  wavers, 
thought  to  change  a  heathen  custom  of  sending  messages  to  one  another  on  a 
particular  day,  and  to  turn  it  to  a  christian  use.  He  coidd  not  foresee  that 
lomething  of  the  old  usage  woidd  overpower  and  defeat  his  devout  intention, 
hot  so  it  is  ;  and  unexpectedly  his  pious  purpose  has  residted  in  encouraging 
a  large  branch  of  business  ;  has  contributed  to  our  annual  revenue,  and  has 
made  the  14th  of  February  an  annual  afiSiction  for  postmen.    The  Saints' 
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daya  are  now  eagerly  observed  by  those  who  affect  a  florid  oeremonial  in 
worship,  the  advantage  of  which  practice  is  very  slender,  and  the  danger 
becomes  daily  more  apparent.  The  greater  festivals  of  Christendom  in  which 
the  grandeur  of  the  facts  which  they  commemorate  almost  defies  and 
overawes  the  ingenuity  of  superstition  to  vitiate  them,  find  their  places  iR 
almost  all  almanacs,  though  the  precise  period  ^of  the  birth  of  Christ  must 
ever  remain  undetermined.  Fynes  Clinton  remarks  that  the  25th  of 
December  was  not  appointed  till  300  years  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  and 
that  Chrysostom,  in  a  sermon,  preached  at  Christmas  A.D.  387,  testifies  that 
this  day  was  first  observed  ten  years  before. 

3.  Almanacs  are  Uie  rcbMlt  of  lotig-conHnued  and  diversified  labour.  They 
are  the  fruit  of  the  work  of  many  generations  of  patient  thinkers  and 
observers,  who  have  toiled  with  silent  effort  to  produce  correct  information 
about  the  sun  and  moon,  planets  and  stars,  days  and  nights,  and  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tides.  The  laws  which  regulate  some  oelestial  appearanoea 
have  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Shooting  stars,  with  their  occasional  and 
periodic  movement,  and  the  Aurora  Borealis,  with  its  canopy  and  curtains  of 
fiery  glow,  or  flashing  spectral  splendours,  are  not  yet  brought  within  the 
circle  of  exact  knowledge.  These  do  not  appear  to  be  closely  connected  with 
human  activity,  or  to  influence  human  interests.  They  may  be  left,  like 
mysteries  in  Scripture,  to  the  future  for  solution;  or  may  subserve  the 
wholesome  purpose  of  reminding  us,  that  however  laige  the  circle  of  our 
knowledge,  it  has  its  bounds  which  may  reasonably  keep  us  modest  and 
humble. 

The  present  perfection  of  almanacs  reminds  us  that  the  law  of  co-operatioH 
is  the  law  of  God.  The  text,  **  Other  men  laboured  and  ye  are  entered  into 
their  labours,*'  expresses  the  indebtedness  of  the  successful  to  those  who 
have  gone  before  as  pioneers  in  the  work.  It  is  seldom  given  to  one  man 
to  claim  the  exclusive  privilege  of  leading  others  to  Christ,  at  least  in 
England.  Here  are  parents,  teachers,  pastors,  churches,  scripture,  psalma 
and  hymns,  the  co-operation  of  Providence,  and  the  intercessions  of  living 
saints,  each  of  which  may  have  had  some  share  in  producing  the  happy 
change.  This  truth  is  still  more  apparent  in  our  present  wealth  of  scriptural 
privilege.  Our  Lord  began  the  gracious  work  by  His  incarnation,  death,  and 
priesthood.  The  apostles  toiled  and  suffered  in  the  same  cause,  oonfessora 
and  martyrs  helped  forward  the  enterprise,  myriads  of  imknown  believers 
assisted  the  work,  patriots  pleaded,  many  in  courts  of  law  advocated,  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  truth,  and  others  to  preserve  principle  encountered  the 
storms  and  billows  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  perils  of  an  unknown  shore.  These 
have  ministered  to  ,  and  it  seems  as  if  we  walked  to  the  house  of  God 
over  the  dust  of  the  sacred  and  honoured  dead  of  past  generations,  who  have 
laboured  to  make  our  life,  whose  flight  is  indicated  by  the  almanac,  ridi  in 
the  power  of  gaining  good  and  the  opportunities  of  efficient  service. 

4.  Almanacs  proclaim  the  stabilUy^f  ih4  DMne  Iowb,  Vast  multitudes, 
who  allow  the  flood  of  other  literature  to  pass  by  unheeded,  must  have  a 
copy  of  these  publications,  which  are  consulted  and  trusted  with  tmfisltering 
confidence.  The  idea  of  doubting  the  almanac  pirohahly  never  occurred  to 
any,  except  to  such  as  find  a  morbid  delight  in  the  indulgence  t>l  soepticum. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  the  derangement  of  social 
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bis  vere  errors  onoo  to  appear  in  the  calculatioiis.  MillionB  of  people  act 
BpoB  tbe  infonnttdoii,  aad  find  the  Bueoesaions  of  nature  answer  punctually 
io  tkft  indicationB  o£  the  printed  page.  The  husbandman  in  his  fields,  the 
line-dresBer,  the  shepherd,  the  mariner,  the  citiaen,  the  observer  of  the 
skff  all  ooasoli  ttieir  almanac  with  a  confidence  which  we  should  rejoice  to 
see  ap^ied  to  the  reTelations '  of  grace  in  the  word  of  God.  If  we  woidd 
test  the  troth  of  pages  which  foretel  the  movements  of  the  heavens  and 
afloesaiona  of  the  seasons,  we  may  mark  the  length  of  the  day,  the 
ebaqges  of  the  moon,  the  appearance  of  the  planets,  and  the  time  and 
dmafcion  of  the  eclipse,  and  every  indicated  fact  will  occur  with  unbroken 
saeoeasion.  All  this  aiises  from  .the  stability  of  those  laws  through  which 
Jehovsh  govema  the  earth  and  heavens.  It  gives  us  an  impressive  idea  of 
tilt  vital  regulative  preeenee  of  Qod  through  allhis  works ;  for  it  is  simply  im- 
poHihle  to  ooneeive  of  motion  without  a  mover ;  order  without  a  controlling 
Buad,  and  the  continuance  of  variety  without  the  abiding  superintendence 
of  one  who  preserves  all  creatures  in  their  ranks  and  classes.  The  almanac 
(Bedkis  the  appearance  of  the  star,  and  it  is  in  its  place  ;  the  state  of  the 
noon,  and  the  correspondence  is  exact ;  the  length  of  the  day,  and  it  is 
eooq^leiely  right.  Who  direqts  this  vast  and  magnificent  machine,  whose 
iauEMDsity  and  variety  of  movement  overwhelm  imagination  and  defy  the 
power  of  thoa^t  ?  Who  guides  all-  this,  so  that  the  calculation  of  minutes 
and  seoonda  Aaw  the  nice  accuracy  observed  in  those  stupendoiu  revolu- 
tioQs  7  He  ''  maketh  the  seven  stars  and  Orion.**  ''  The  Lord  of  Hosts  is 
HisBaime.'*  ^' Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades,  or 
loQie  the  bands  of  Orion?**  "Canst  thou  bring  forth  Maezaroth  in  his 
iesson  t  ot  canst  thou  guide  Arcturus  and  his  sons  ?  **  "  He  calleth  them 
ill  by  names  by  the  greatness  x>{  His  might,  for  that  He  is  strong  in  power ; 
not  one  faileth.'*  These  laws  are  but  the  methods  of  Jehovah's  working, 
•od  have  no  independent  force  which  never  can  be  changed.  They  have  been 
aa^ended  for  high  and  gradous  purposes-  whidi  concern  the  salvation  of 
Bisn,  and  the  higher  glory  of  Qod,  and  are  like  handmaids  of  the  Divine 
wHl,  whidi  must  yieki  when  neUer  sgendes  appear  upon  the  scene  of  oetion^ 
"He  acts,'*  observes  Montesquieu,  "  by  these  laws  because  He  knows  them  ; 
He  knows  them  because  He  has  made  them  ;  and  He  has  made  them  because 
they  have  an  affinity  with  His  wisdom  and  power.** 

5.  Almanacs  recall  and  suggest  daJtes  of  special  personal  histiyry.  There  are 
aome  days  which  remind  us  of  national  suffering  and  national  deliverance  ; 
the  overthrow  and  restoration  of  monarchy ;  the  defeat  of  Rome  and  the 
tnnmphs  of  I^rotestantism  ;  the  fetters  imposed  upon  conscience,  and  the 
yoke  broken  from  the  neck  of  the  slave.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  look 
over  tiie  days  of  the  year  without  being  drawn  to  notice  certain  dates  with 
special  interest.  Our  birthday  gains  our  attention  whose  aniiiversary  Was  in 
esriy  life  so  gaily  commemorated  and  crowned  with  so  many  good  wishes* 
Advandng  years  somewhat  silently  and  surely  cooled  the  fervour  and 
softened  the  radiance  of  the  celebration,  until  pensive  reflection  led  us  to 
review  the  past,  in  whidi  we  saw  many  illusions  shattered  ;  many  things  left 
undone,  or  but  lamely  executed.  Tet  the  retrospect  is  happily  not  entirely 
eheerless ;  for  while  the  believer  looks  back  he  notes  many  memorial 
Ebenesers  which  have  inarked  the  ktages  of  his  pilgrhnage,  and  some  work 
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done  by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  which  the  Master  will  accept ;  though  some  - 
imes  in  dejection  or  submiflsive  to  the  tyranny  of  phrase  he  caUs   his 
righteousness  '^  filthy  rags ;"  on  another  day,  memory  recalls  the  first  depar- 
ure  from  home  to  commence  a  conflict  with  the  duties,  temptations,  and 
estlessness  of  life.    The  father's  prayer  and  the  mother's  tender  embrace 
hallow  the  memory  of  the  date.    It  may  be  that  the  eye  rests  upon  a  day  of 
special  interest,  when  the  *'  bride  was  adorned  for  her  husband,"  and,  amid 
he  glow  of  sympathy,  the  music  of  congratulations,  and  the  prayers  for  grace 
and  blessing,  the  youthful  pair  entered  upon  the  path  of  mutual  help,  joy, 
and  sorrow.    There  are  many  days  which  recall  passages  of  little  experience 
and  manifold  distress.    Perhaps  the  lovely  child  sickened  and  died  ;  and  the 
parents,  bowed  with  the  weight  of  a  vast  affliction,  felt  that  the  silence  of  the 
grave  had  invaded  their  home,  and,  instead  of  childish  music,  sweet  caresses, 
and  many  golden  hopes,  there  was  cold  vacancy  and  the  bitter  remembrance 
of  a  short-lived  joy.    On  another  day  the  young  man,  like  a  plant  grown  up 
in  his  youth,  is  cut  down,  and  the  daughter,  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a 
palace,  is  shattered  by  an  irresistible  blow.      Everyone  finds  impressive 
suggestions  in  the  contents  of  an  almanac. 

In  looking  over  the  days  of  1871,  we  feel  that  some  one  of  these  may  bring 
affecting  changes  to  ourselves  ;  and  may  be  the  last  of  that  probation  which 
is  allotted  for  the  high  work  of  serving  Jesus  Christ  in  His  gospel,  and 
preparing  for  a  state  where  duration  is  no  longer  measured  by  days,  weeks, 
months,  years,  and  centuries.  It  will  be  well  if  we  take  out  of  this  world 
the  character,  habits,  and  affinities  which  will  fit  us  for  endless  prosperity 
and  peace.  Life  is  like  the  ocean  from  which  are  drawn  creatures  immensely 
diversified ;  some  of  them  are  imattractive  in  shape  and  dim  in  colour,  and 
others  form  those  lovely  shells  which  have  charming  curves  and  whorls, 
flush  of  pink,  glory  of  purple  and  irridescent  gleam  of  surface,  and  yet  they 
all  came  from  the  same  deep  and  were  laved  by  the  same  flood.  It  is  the 
spiritual  inner  nature  which  shapes  the  outward  life,  which  chooses  the  good 
and  refuses  the  evil,  and  finally,  from  a  world  of  miscellaneous  influences 
and  powers,  brings  forth  a  character  fit  for  the  blessedness  of  heaven. 

J.  S.  Bbiqht. 


Ik  the  first  book  of  the  Chronicles  we  are  told  that  when  the  ark  of  the  Lord 
was  brought  back  to  Jerusalem  a  grand  thanksgiving  service  was  appointed 
by  King  David.  Asaph  led  the  choir  with  his  cymbals,  Jeiel  struck  the 
haii>-Btring8,  and  Benaiah  conducted  the  band  of  trumpeters.  When  the 
jubilant  psalm  of  praise  had  been  rehearsed  by  the  Levites  and  the  choir, 
then  ^^aU  the  people  said  Amen  I "  The  popular  heart  spake  out  in  the 
popular  voice,  like  the  sound  of  many  waters. 

If  my  readers  will  turn  to  the  fourth  chapter  of  Nehemiah,  they  will 
observe  that  the  ruined  walls  of  desolate  Jerusalem  were  rapidly  rebuilt 
after  the  captivity.  Why  ?  Simply  because  every  man  did  his  best  Eacli 
one  brought  his  contribution  of  wood  or  stone  to  the  right  spot;  the 
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apc'tiideaiiee  helped  the  merchants,  and  the  merchants  helped  the  goldflmiths. 
*'So  built  we  l^e  wall,**  says  the  aacred  chronicler,  "  for — the  people  had  a 
mifid  to  v»rh," 

In  these  two  passages  from  the  good  old  Book  lies  the  secret  of  success  for 
erczy  drar^L.  And  that  secret  is  that  all  the  people  must  worship  and  all 
the  people  vork.  In  fact,  there  can  be  no  genuine  worship  in  God*s  house 
nnl^  the  heart  of  the  whole  assembly  is  enlisted  in  it.  There  can  be  no 
geooine  growth  in  a  Christian  church  unless  the  whole  people  have  a  mind 
u>  work.  The  popular  heart  must  be  alive ;  the  popular  hand  must  be  busy; 
the  popular  Toice  must  say  Amen!  Paul  himself  could  not  build  up  a  church 
imlos  the  people  wonhipped  and  unless  the  people  worked. 

What  is  "worship?"  According  to  the  actiud  practice  of  scores  upon 
scores  of  congregations,  it  is  the  assemblage  of  a  certain  number  of  persons  in 
a  saactuuy  on  the  Simday,  to  be  preached  at,  to  be  sung  to,  and  to  be 
imycd.  for.  The  aforesaid  persons,  in  the  meanwhile,  sit  as  the  mere  passive 
recipi^its  of  the  entertainment  furnished  from  the  pulpit  and  the  music- 
gallery.  They  are  spectators,  they  are  auditors,  or  they  are  sleepers  ;  but 
k;w  many  of  them  are  active  worshippers  ?  The  minister  is  expected  to 
fomiah  the  discourse,  and  they  are  to  sit  and  listen  and  criticise.  If  the 
diaooarae  is  brilliant  and  popular,  they  worship  him ;  if  the  sermon  is  stupid 
cr  scanty,  they  go  to  sleep  or  go  home  sidky.  The  minister  is  expected  to 
pfaj  ;  and  the  people  listen  and  say  to  themselves  :  **  That  was  a  beautiful 
pcayer,"  or  "that  prayer  was  too  long."  While  the  pulpit  is  not  engaged  in 
tDtereottng  or  instructing  or  entertaining  them,  or  the  contrary,  they  turn 
to  tibe  choir,  who  furnish  them  a  few  minutes  of  musical  performance. 
ThiDOghout  they  are  a  mere  audience. 

How,  suppose  that,  instead  of  this  passive  recipiency,  there  were  just  as 

woM^  activity  of  worship  in  the  pew  as  in  the  pulpit.    Suppose  that  every 

man  and  woman  felt  '^  this  is  my  hour  for  praising  Qod  and  for  profiting 

my  own  souL"    Accordingly,  when  the  invocation  for  God*s  blessing  is  pro- 

Dounoed,  the  people  join  in  it  inwardly,  and  at  its  dose  all  break  out  in  a 

foil,  audible  "Amen  !"  Then  the  Word  of  God  is  read,  and  each  one  opens  his 

Biide  and  follows  the  reader,  instead  of  staring  about  at  the  "  new  bonnets  '* 

or  at  the  new  comers  in  a  neighbouring  pew.     Then  comes  the  service  of 

song  ;  not  a  scientific  "rendering**  of  a  sacred  air  by  a  paid  choir,  but  the 

riatburst  of  hundreds  of  voices,  when  "everything  that  hath  breath  praises 

the  Lord.**    At  the  close  of  the  next  prayer  there  is  another  full,  responsive 

^^  Amen ; "  or  perhaps  the  whole  assembly  join  in  repeating  with  the  pastor 

that  exquisite  model  petition  taught  by  our  Saviour  to  His  disciples.    After 

such  a  preliminary  service,  the  congregation  woidd  be  prepared  to  give  their 

ears  and  their  hearts  to  the  sermon.  They  would  help  their  preacher  to  preach. 

They  would  sink  the  critic  in  the  worshipper.    They  woidd  listen  as  to  God's 

ambassador,  and  not  to  a  hired  lecturer,  who  was  giving  them  just  so  much 

preachment  for  so  much  pay.     At  the  close  of  a  discourse  so  delivered  and  so 

received  there  should  be  another  united  anthem  of  devotion,  culminating  in 

Uie  doxology  of  a  thousand  voices  and  grateful  hearts.    Such  a  service  would 

be  worship -^the  worship  of  God,  and  not  of  a  fellow-creature  in  the  pulpit,  or 

the  music-loft — ^the  worship  in  which  every  heart  should    devoutly  say 
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A  Sabbath  aervioe  of  this  kind  would  be  repeated  in  the  prayei^meetingft 
of  the  week.  Those  meetings  would  not  be  led  by  the  minister ;  but  by  the 
elders  or  the  deacons,  or  some  qualified  member  of  the  flock.  The  burthen 
of  giving  freshness  or  interest  to  the  services  would  not  bd  laid  on  the 
pastor.  It  woidd  be  the  people's  meeting,  for  the  people's  profit ;  and  they 
would  be  responsible  for  it.  Such  meetings  are  always  possible  during  a 
revwal.  But,  Grod  pity  us !  As  soon  as  our  churches  have  regaled  themselves 
with  the  luxuries  of  a  revival,  they  usually  slide  back  into  ttte  old,  listleas, 
formal,  stupid,  dreary  way  again,  and  "  straightway  forget  what,  manner  of 
persons  they  were."  Gknl's  spirit  is  grieved  away,  and  the  drought  begins 
again. 

This  paragraph  may  be  read  in  some  congregations  which  are  now  in-  a 
declining  or  decaying  condition.  Everything  drags.  *'  Zion  mourns  ! " 
This  is  the  stereotyped  complaint  uttered  in  the  dull,  dreary  meetingB. 
'^  Zion  mourns  ! "  No  doubt  she  does ;  and  so  does  the  Spirit  mourn  over 
such  sinful  folly.  But  it  is  time  you  ''  laid  aside  mourning/'  sad  put  on  the 
whole  a/rmour  of  €hd.  Pray  don't  begin  by  asking  for  a  new  minister.  Aak 
for  new  hearts.  Don't  go  about  inquiring  *^  where  can  we  find  a  man  that 
will  drawt*^  or  '* where  is  the  man^who  will  build  us  up?"  Instead 
of  looking  abroad,  look  at  home  !  *'Look  to  yourselves."  Look  to  Gfod. 
How  many  a  declining  church  has  foolil^hly  gone  off  searching  for  some 
pulpit  Samson,  who  should  fill  God's  temple  with  a  crowd  to  behold  him 
'^  make  sport "  for  their  gratification.  If  he  is  a  true  Samson  and  strpng  in 
the  Lord,  he  will  soon  teach  them  that  a  living  church  must  do  their  own 
worshipping  and  their  own  work.  Alas !  if  he  be  only  a  poor  blind  Samson, 
or  a  shorn  Samson,  both  they  and  their  helpless  idol  will  soon  perish 
together ! 

I  honestly  believe  that  the  success  or  the  failure  of  most  of  our  churches 
for  this  year  will  mainly  depend;  under  Gknl,  upon  themselves.  If  they  have 
a  pastor  who  is  at  all  worthy  of  his  name  and  high  calling,  let  them  raUy 
around  him  and  strengthen  his  hands.  Let  them  give  themselves  to  prayer 
and  to  work.  Let  them  come  to  the  sanctuary  bn  Sunday,  not  to  carp;  or  to 
criticise,  or  seek  selfish  enjo3rm0nt8 ;  but  to  worship  Qod,  and  hear  the  truth, 
and  grow  in  grace.  Whatever  holy  request  the  pastor  makes  in  prayer,  let 
the  people  all  cry.  Amen  !  Whatever  call  of  duty  he  proclaims,  let  all  the 
people  say.  Amen  !  Whatever  proposal  he  makes  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
flock  or  the  salvation  of  souls,  let  all  the  people  second  it  and  carry  it  out 
thoroughly.  If  he  preaches  boldly  against  popular  sins,  stand  by  him.  If 
he  calls  for  workera  in  the  Sunday^^chdol,  or  the  mission-room,  or  the  ti^act 
distribution,  or  "visitation  among  the  poor  and  outcast,  let  each  willing  hekrt 
respond,  "Here  am  I ! " 

God  forbid  that  we  should  excuse  or  shield  the  indolent,  in^cieht  pastor! 
His  pimishment  is  to  be  what  he  is.  But  a  minister  who  has  a  ten-men 
power  in  himself  cannot  move  a  ehurdi  that  has  no  heart  to  worship,  and  no 
'*mind  to  work."  It  was  not  Yon  Moltke's' 'genius  that  rolled' back  the 
invaders  of  the  Rhiiie.  It  wait  German  unity,  and  German  bravery,  and 
German  self-'Sacrifice,  when  to  the  trumpet  call  x>f  duty  "  ofi  i/te  paypHe  said, 
AmenT*  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  now  saith  to  the 
chiirches  !  Theodore  L.  Cvyler. 
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Wjt  Jtmrnegf  d  ^ift 


Et  tha  '*  prooeaa  of  time"  we  are  reminded  of.  our  ownprocevsion  through 
time  to  etemily.  .  With. the  close  of  the  year  1870  we  have  finUhed  another 
stage  on  the  great  journey.  On  commeneing  a  new  year  it  may  be  profitable 
to  reflect  on  the  solemn  fact,  that,  whatever  be  our  character,  whether  we  be 
saints  or  ainnersy  liying  to  the  flesh,  or  walking  in  the  spirit,  we  are  all 
jonmeying.  We  iftay  not  all  be  pilgrims,  sedking,  with  stedfast  eye  and 
eager  ^th,  '^  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly."  But,  whether  we  be 
naming  ''  the  rade  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesos,"  or  be  stuck  fast  in  the 
nire  of  worldly  entaiiglements  ;  whether  we  be  walking  in  wisdom's  ways 
sod  the  paUis  of  peace,  or  in  th^  way  of  transgressors,  we  are  all  journeying 
on,  through  life  to  death, 

•*  Whate'er  we  do,  where'er  we  be, 
We*»e  travelling  to  the  grave." 

1.  Let  us  realise  ahd  reihember  the* fact :  ''Life  is  a  journey."  Though 
«B  are  aa  often  renynded  of  this  truth,  both  by  Scripture  and  the  events  of 
ptovidenoe,  bsw  apt  are  we,  how  anxious  ai«  many,  to  forget  it  t  Nor  need 
«B  wonder  at  this.  If  a  man  has  no  good  hope  for  the  life  beyond  the  grave, 
and  has  striven  by  aU  possible  means  to  give  ease,  comfort,  and  perpetuity 
to  bis  eartiily  home,  he  ia  not  likely  to  receive  kindly  any  admonition  which 
seiica  to  diatorb  his  seoority  and  gives  him  '*  notice  to  quit."  If  he  has 
pmrhnimd  a  piece  of  "mother-earth,  which  he  can  call  his  own  freehold,  or 
leased  an  estate  for  999  years,  and  built  a  splendid  and  substantial  mansion 
i^cn  the  sofl,  and  famished  it  with  every  convenience  and  comfort  which 
nsodetn  ingenuity  can  devise,  and  adorned  it  with  all '  the  beauty  and  taste 
ol  modem  act,  it  is  not  very  pleasant,  as  He  sits  in  his  easy  chair,  luxuriating 
in  tii0  pictntea  which  hang  on-  his  walls,  or  looking  out  of  his  bay-window 
i^on  tiie  stili-  mor&  beautiful  pictures  which  nature  has  plAced  before  and 
ammdhia  tAtxmen  habitation,  to* be  told, ''this is  not  your  home  ;  it  is  only 
a  way-aide  inn^  it  is  only  a  forst-dass  carriage  in  which  you  are  tntvelling  to 
the  grave.  Death  stands  at  'the  door,  with  his  black  carriage  and  horses, 
ready  to  bear  you  to  the  '*  house  appointed  for  all  living." 

When  life  passes  on  smoothly ;  when  our  path  is  plain,  and  our  way  is 
prosperous ;  when  we  have  few  changes  and  trials,  we  become  almost  un- 
coDscious  of  any  motion  forward.  There  are  no  serioiui  joltings  or  jerkings 
of  advene  circumstances',  to  disturb  the  blissful  ease  in  which  we  spend  our 
days.  We  are  as  msensible  of  progress  as  we  are  of  the  earth's  motion 
round  the  cfnn,  or  as  the  passenger  on  board  an  easy-sailing  vessel  on  a 
smooth  sea  is  of  the  speed  with  which  he  is  borne  on  to  the  desired  haven. 
As  in  such  cases  the  iMstual  fact  of  progress  is  realised  only  by  looking  out 
en  other  objects,  which  are  stationary,  or  subject  to  a  different  orbit 
or  rate  of  motion  ;  so  it  is  often  only  by  comparing  the  present  with  the 
past ;  l>y  thinking' of  the  Iri^hds' by  whom  we  are  surrounded  now,  and  those 
who  were  our  companions  when  we  set  out  on  the  journey  of  life  ;  by  con- 
tempUrting  tiie  change  of  scena  and  circumstances,  and  the  greatly  altered 
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feelings  with  which  we  view  even  things  unchanged,  that  the  truth  is  forced 
in  upon  our  soul  ''  we  are  getting  on/'  and  with  some  of  us  '^  we  are  draw- 
ing near  the  end." 

Let  us,  then,  not  try  to  drive  the  thought  from  our  mind ;  let  us,  on 
the  contrary,  welcome  the  manifold  and  varied  mementoes  of  it  with 
which  Gfod,  in  His  goodness,  has  surrounded  us ;  and  let  the  constant  and 
lively  remembrance  of  the  fact  exercise  its  just  influence  upon  our  life  ; 
leading  us  frequently  to  inquire,  Whither  am  I  journeying?  For  what 
terminus  am  I  booked  ?  Am  I  prepared  for  the  end  of  my  journey  ?  Then 
we  should  all  be  more  ready  to  listen  to  the  counsel  which  speaks  to  us  from 
heaven,  '^  Set  your  affection  on  things  above,  not  on  things  on  the  earth." 

n.  We  have  an  "Uncertain  Time"  in  which  to  make  the  journey.  Thougli 
we  are  all  travelling  at  the  same  rate,  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night,  we 
cannot  tell,  to  a  day  or  a  year  or  many  years,  how  long  it  will  take  us  to 
reach  the  terminus.  In  ordinary  journeys  we  can,  with  considerable 
precision,  predict  the  hour  of  our  arrival.  If  you  travel  from  London  to 
Edinburgh,  or  even  to  Berlin  or  St.  Petersburgh,  you  may  order  your  bed  and 
your  dinner  before  you  set  out,  and  sleep  in  the  one  and  partake  of  the  other 
at  the  hour  appointed.  Tou  may  even  say,  within  a  few  hours,  when  you 
shall  be  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco.  That  is,  unless  some  imforseen 
accident  occurs.  But  who  can  tell  how  long  it  will  be  before  we  reach  the 
end  of  life's  journey  ?  We  have  no  time-table.  At  least  none  is  published^ 
Let  us,  however,  not  forget  there  is  one.  It  is  not  printed,  neither  can  it  be 
had  for  money.  It  is  in  God's  hands.  "  The  number  of  the  months"  is 
with  Him.  He  has  appointed  our  bounds  so  that  we  cannot  pass  :  and  when 
the  moment  fixed  by  the  eternal  decree  arrives  we  must,  however  inconvenient 
for  us,  dose  our  earthly  career.  Even  if  ''our times"  were  published,  I 
question  whether  we  should  dare  to  look  at  them.  At  first  hearing  that 
they  were  accessible,  we  might  receive  the  tidings  with  interest  and  delight, 
to  know  for  certain  our  times  and  our  fortune.  We  might  even  turn  over 
the  leaves  with  eagerness  to  see  when  such  and  such  a  friend  or  relative 
should  depart,  whom  we  expect  to  leave  his  money,  or  his  situation  to  us. 
But  when  we  drew  near  our  own  page  of  destiny,  prudence  woidd  prevail 
over  impatience,  we  shoidd  close  the  book  with  trembling  hand,  saying,  No, 
I  will  not  look,  my  times  are  in  His  hand.  He  knows  what  is  best ;  I  thank 
God  that  I  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  : 

"  While  here  to  do  His  will  be  mine, 
And  His  to  ^  the  time  of  rest." 

We  may  study  tables  of  mortality  and  statistics  of  Insurance  Societies  : 
they  only  give  us  averages,  and  no  certain  information  for  individuals.  Wc 
may  trace  back  our  maternal  or  paternal  pedigree,  and  delight  to  find  an 
octogenarian  grandmother,  or  an  ancestor  who  has  lived  nearly  a  century,  but 
we  must  remember  that  every  tree  has  its  short  branches  as  well  as  its  long 
ones.  Or  we  may  take  stock,  as  it  were,  of  our  vital  resources ;  we  may  test 
the  tenacity  and  strength  of  nerve  and  muscle,  and  measure  the  elixir  of 
life  in  the  golden  cistern,  and  calculate  that  we  can  for  many  years  keep  out 
the  enemy-~deafh  ;  but  to  what  purpose ;  for  any  accident  or  disease,  to  which 
we  are  every  moment  liable,  may  snap  asunder  what  it  would  have  taken 
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to  wear  out,  or  may  spill  at  onoe  the  subtle  fluid  which  otherwise 
ffi^t  faATo  lasted  for  years.  How  often  are  our  hopes  blighted  by 
pramataze  death. 

A  youth  has  just  finished,  with  signal  success,  his  curriculum  at 
eoQege.  He  enters  on  his  chosen  profession  with  the  highest  hopes 
of  parents  and  friends.  He  brings  to  it  extraordinary  gifts,  and  by 
distzngoished  scholarship  is,  above  most  men,  qualified  for  his  calling.  He 
antkapatea  for  himself  a  career  of  growing  success  and  celebrity,  and  already 
imagines  himself  possessor  of  the  name,  and  fame,  and  wealth  to  which  he 
laadahly  aspires.  But,  alas  for  the  vanity  of  human  wishes  !  the  seeds  of 
eonsomption  are  already  sown  in  his  constitution,  enfeebled  by  over-strained 
attention  to  study,  and  before  twelve  months  are  gone  he  sinks  into  his  grave 
with  aU  his  great  possibiUties,  an  unknown  prodigy  of  learning. 

A  young  lady — ^the  pride  and  joy  of  her  parents,  the  ornament  and  light 

of  her  home — Cleaves  her  father's  house,  married  to  the  chosen  object  of  her 

affections.  She  enters  on  her  new  home  with  a  joyful  and  buoyant  expectation 

of  a  long  and  happy  life,  spent  in  the  society  of  one  so  admirably  fitted  to 

be  her  companion  and  husband.     She  looks  down  the  vista  of  Uie  future 

and  sees  child  after  child  coming  to  swell  their  joy  with  smtle,  and  song,  and 

love ;  and  ma.y  even  so  far  forecast  the  distant  future  as  to  anticipate  her  sons 

and  daugjiters  following  her  own  example,  and  bringing  grandchildren  to  sit 

on  the  grandparents'  knees.    But  how  soon  may  the  fancy-picture  be  dashed 

to  tiie  ground  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  death !    Scarcely  twelve  months  may 

hare  passedfrom  the  bright  bridal  mom,  when,  in  giving  birth  to  the  first  of  her 

hoped-for  family,  ahe  loses  her  own  dear  life,  and  in  introducing  a  little  help- 

kis  stranger  on  the  pathway  of  life, 'she  abruptly  terminates  her  own  journey. 

Seeing  then  the  time  is  so  uncertain,  let  us  not  count  upon  length  of  days. 

Let  us  not  loiter  on  the  road.     "  Seek  the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found." 

^*  Work  while  it  is  day.**     '*  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 

thy  might ;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in 

the  grave,  whither  thou  goest.'* 

ni.  Our  journey  lies  through  ''  Uncertain  Scenery.**  In  our  earthly 
joum^TB  we  are  generally  guided,  in  the  choice  of  places  we  visit  and  of  the 
routes  by  which  we  reach  them,  by  the  scenery.  Even  the  man  of  business, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  care  more  for  the  leaves  of  his  ledger  than  the  leaves 
of  the  trees,  and  to  be  more  eager  for  *'  hard  cash,**  than  for  the  mere  beau- 
ties of  nature,  is  by  no  means  indifferent  to,  or  unaffected  by,  the  scenery 
through  which  his  commercial  journey  takes  him.  Tou  may  choose  your  own 
scenery.  If  you  desire  the  wild,  the  grand,  and  romantic,  you  seek  the 
''land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood,*'  or  the  magnificent  passes  of  Swit- 
zerland. Or  if  you  prefer  the  more  quiet  domestic  landscape,  you  may  find 
it  among  our  English  lakes  and  our  lovely  dales.  No  doub^  even  here, 
there  are  some  elements  of  uncertainty.  You  may  have  the  same  hills, 
snow,  falls,  and  rivers,  but  you  need  also  the  favourable  weather,  the  right 
lights  and  shades;  and  you  are  also  greatly  influenced  by  the  company 
through  whose  eyes  and  feelings,  as  it  were,  you  view  any  scene.  Tet,  in 
the  main,  you  can  count  with  certainty  on  having  the  desired  scenery,  and 
drinking  in  from  the  contemplation  of  it  the  expected  delight. 
But  how  different  with  the  social  and  moral  scenery  through  which  the 
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j($ifniey  ctf  evevy separate  life  iie»?  Hereyotilip^eiiotltoFHvUfigeof  ebniMi 
¥ou  may^xndeCHl;  ohoose,  j^ttn,  and  wiflh,  but  ymnsqimdfc  eutore  tlnrfdlfihttetit 
of  your  heart's  desire.  The  scenery  which  faith  and  hope  painl^iil'the  intt^ 
gination,  is  sure  to  be  veiy  different  from  the  reality.  If  yon  had  your  wish 
you  would  prefer  to  walk  by  green  pastures  and  still  waters ;  but  you  may  haT« 
to  traverse*  arid  sands  and  gaze  on  troubled  and  muddy  streams.  Tou  might 
desire  to  travel  beneath  the  shade  of  lovely  trees,  and  to  enjoy  the  covert  tif 
the  friendly  rode  ;  but,  instead  of  that,  be  condemned  to  cross  bare  moorland 
and  desert  beneath  a  scorching  sun.  You  may  say,  I  should  prefer  variety 
and  romance  in  my  experience,  to  have  the  joyous  and  bracing  exdtemoHt 
of  rugged' steeps  and  precipitous  passes  ;  and  yet  be  consigned  to  the  dullest 
and  most  monotonous  plain,  as  the  scene  of  your  dreary  life.'  Ko  one  cam  teH 
how  his  path  dhall  lie,  whether  it  shall  be  bright  and  sunny  as  spring/  or 
gloomy  as  winter.  No  one  can  predict  how  the  ingredients  of  moral  and 
Booialj  scenery  will  b»  combined  and  blended  for  him,  in  what  proportion 
prosperity  and  adversity,  peace  and  conflict,  hope  and  fear,  shall  -be  meted 
out  to  him« '  Seeing  that  this  is  so,  it  behoves  every  one  to  commit  his  way 
to  the  Lord,  and  to  pray,  that  *' through  all  the  changing  scenes  of  life,  in 
trouble  and  in  joy,*'  Qod  will  fill  him  with  a  supernatural  peace,  which  will 
lift  him  above  the  depressing  influence  of  time,  which  will  give,  by  the 
reflection  of  the  deep  inner  joy,  a  chann  to  every  outward  circumstance, 
which  will  bring  brightness  in  darkest  shades,  cause  the  desert  to  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose,  and  make  wells  and  pools  of  water  to  appear  amid  the 
parched  ground. 

lY.  We  may  now  briefly  mention  some  of  the  ^'  probable  incidents"  of  the 
journey.  First,  you  may  look  out  for  €UiciderU$,  The  analogy  of  earthly 
journeys  every  day  reminds  us  of  this.  Whatever  be  the  method  of  transit, 
whether  by  rail  or  coach,  by  sea  or  lanfd,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  every 
mode  of  locomotion  is  exposed  to  misadventure.  When  you  consider  the  un- 
certainty of  material,  the  varying  possibilities  of  the  road,  and  the  careless- 
ness of  the  men,  into  whose  hands  so  much  precious  life  is  continually  en- 
trusted, the  wonder  is  there  are  not'  more  accidents.  Do  not  expect, 
therefore j  that  the  journey  of  life  will  be  free  from  analogous  accidents* 
*'  It  is  through  much  tribulation  we  enter  the  kingdom."  You  are  liable  at 
any  moment  to  lose  money,  to  be  bereaved  of  dear  relatives,  to  be  tripped 
up  by  the  abrupt  seizure  of  some  disease,  to  have  your  cherished  schemes 
frustrated.  And  no  care  or  prudence  of  yours,  however  vigilant,  can  save 
you  from  these  accidents.  Pray,  tlien,  to  God  that  He  wotdd  hold  you  in 
His  loving  and  almighty  care,  that  He  would  supply  grace  sufficient  to  the 
day  and  equal  to  every  emeigenc^.  Let  it  be  a  comfort  to  you,  that  His 
eye  never  sleeps,  and  His  hand  is  not  shortened.  Secondly,  you  may  ex- 
pect to  meet  occasionally  with  disagreeable  campofihy.  Those  who  are  <^ten  in 
railway  carriages  could  tell  how  unpleasant  some  travellen  can  be — ^how 
peevish  and  cross,  and  even  rude — such  company  is  as  withering  and  disa- 
greeable as  the  east  wind.  Do  not  be  astonished,  then,  if  in  the  journey  iA 
life,  liot  only  in  the  worid,  but  even  in  the  church,  you  may  have  to  live  and 
labour  with  some  whose  spirits  are  not  congenial  with  your  own,  who  seem 
to  have  a  delight  in  feidnig.v  fault  and  expressing  differences  of  seiytimeiit. 
Bear  the  infliction  patiently,  *^  As  inuch  as  lieth'in  y<Mi,^  It^e'^peaecttbl^irith 
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lU  mm."  Cnltrraie  the  mild  gentten^to  of  him,  who  tuniB  away  wrath  by 
a  aoft  answer,  sid  pacifieih  offenoea  by  yielding.  Seek  the  charity  which 
ahraya  looka  on  the  bri^ter  side  of  a  man,  and  which  presentB  to  others  the 
rao^  altmetive  aspect  of  one*8  own  character. 

ISurdly,  you  may  at  times  have  only  poor  accommodcUion,  But  as  the 
t3«T«Uer,  especially  in  foreign  lands,  reconcfles  himself  to  tent-life,  to  a  hard 
bed,  to  stinging  and  biting  pestilences,  and  to  scanty  fare,  by  the  reflection, 
"H  is  only  for  a  little  while,  and  soon  I  shall  return  to  my  home,  which 
win  ^pear  sweeter  and  more  blessed  by  the  rough  experiences  of  the 
jouxney  ;**  eren  so  may  you  be  reconciled  to  endure  hardness,  to  suffer 
privation,  to  eat  the  bread  of  affliction,  and  drink  the  water  of  bitterness,  as 
yon  pass  through  this  vale  of  tears  to  your  heavenly  home. 

"  Tet  a  season,  and  we  know 

Happy  enteance  shall  be  given, 
All  onr  sonows  left  below, 
And  earth  ezofaanged  for  heaven." 

But  lei  US  not  paint  the  journey  in  too  dark  colours.  Do  not  suppose 
^si  an  the  inddenis  and  acddents  of  the  way  are  disagreeable,  and  such  as 
you  would  pray  the  good  Lord  to  deliver  you  from.  On  the  contrary,  you 
viH  have  many  happy  surprises,  many  fortunate  and  unexpected  meitsies, 
genisl  Mends,  timely  wells  of  salvation,  delightful  views  and  prospects,  at 
diffnvni  intefvais  of  the  route.  *^  Set  the  day  of  prosperity  over  against  the 
day  of  adversity,"  and  let  botii:  be  accepted  as  a  Divine  discipline,  eminently 
adapted  to  develope  Ohristian  graces,  and  strengthen  heavenward  aspirations. 

Y,  We  win  conclude  by  giving  "  a  few  practical  directions  "  for  ttaveUers. 
Be  waxe  you  are  making  your  way  towards  a  good  and  safe  end,  Alas,  how 
many  are  ignorant  of,  iLnd  grossly  careless  as  to,  tiieir  latter  end  !  If  you 
met  a  number  of  people  walking  in  the  highway,  and  asked  them  whither 
diey  were  journeying,  and  they  replied,  **We  cannot  tell,  we  never 
though  of  that,  we  are  foUowing  the  multitude,"  you  would  suppose  that 
some  neighbouring  lunatic  asylum  had  discharged  its  inmates  prematurely, 
or  had  opened  its  doors  too  late.  Yet  how  many  live  on  for  years  without 
seriously  asking,  ^'  Whither  am  I  going  ?  to  heaven  or  hell  ?  to  life  or  death  7 
to  Jerusalem  above,  or  Qehenna  below  ? "  '  Now  if  there  were  no  possible 
means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  on  this  momentous  issue,  such  carelessness 
might  be  excusable  ;  but,  with  the  dear  and  emphatic  teaching  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  frequent  warnings  and  appeab  of  Ohristian  ministers,  pointing  to  the 
only  two  ends  of  this  life-journey,  eternal  day  and  outer  darkness,  every 
mATi  should  give  Htmgftlf  no  rest  till  he  has  made  sure  that  he  is  walking  in 
"the  way  everlasting" — and,  by  Christ  '^the  Way,"  travelling  to  the  celestial 

city. 

Be  sore  you  have  a  ^ood  jruide.  Neither  attempt  the  way  alone — ^let  the 
fatal  fc^y  of  Alpine  tourists,  and  even  of  Welsh-mountain  climbers  be 
raffident  to  deter  you  from  thalr-r-nor  accept  too  readily  and  credulously  the 
leading  or  counsels  of  any  priest  or  shepherd  of  souls,  who  may  offer  his 
services  as  guide.  Take  God  as  your  guide,  seek  the  teaching  and  direction 
of  the  ever-living  and  omniscient  Spirit,  and  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in 
your  heart,  and  the  word  of  God  in  your  hand,  you  cannot  miss  the  way. 

'^  Ohoosa  good  companions  "  ss  your  fellow-traiveUerB.     In  regard  to  some 
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of  these  you  have  no  choice.  The  necessitieB  of  birih  and  circomstancesy 
over  whidi  you  have  no  control,  compel  you,  whether  for  your  comfort  and 
benefit  or  not,  to  be  frequently  aBSociated  with  some.  But  where  you  have 
the  power  of  selection,  exercise  it  wisely,  seek  to  surround  yourselyes  with 
such  as  shall  be  helps  and  not  hindrances  in  your  heavenward  journey,  who 
can  cheer  you  by  their  kind  words  and  stimulate  you  by  their  holy  example. 

' '  Beware  of  robbers. "  Although  highwaymen  are  well  nigh  unheard  of  on 
English  roads,  and  vigorous  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  exterminate 
brigands  from  Greece,  no  decree  of  heaven,  nor  vigilance  of  man  has  suc- 
ceeded in  ridding  the  highway  of  life  from  '' perils  of  robbers."  The  devil 
is  not  exterminated,  not  even  bound ;  his  emissariesy^  whether  invisible 
spirits  of  evil  or  wicked  men,  continue  as  heretofore,  busy  in  seeking  to  spoil 
and  destroy  those  who  would  go  on  pilgrimage  to  the  celestial  city.  They 
would  rob  you  of  your  honour,  virtue,  reputation,  even  of  Ufe  itself.  Be 
watchful  and  well-armed,  so  that  you  may  reach  heaven  at  last,  not  maimed, 
and  bleeding,  and  destitute,  barely  escaping  with  your  life,  but  that  you  may 
have  abundant  entrance  through  the  everlasting  gates,  with  your  soul  free 
from  wounds  and  bruises,  and  your  treasures  of  knowledge  and  spiritual 
graces  undiminished. 

''  Be  kind  to  your  fellow-travellers."  When  persons  are  from  home  they 
become  more  affable  and  genial — ^and  those  who  would  pass  you  in  the  streets 
of  your  own  town,  without  a  word  of  recognition,  or  even  a  nod  of  courtesy, 
will  break  through  the  stiffiiess  of  their  native  reserve  and  the  foolish  bonds 
of  etiquette,  to  enter  into  conversation  with  you.  And  are  we  not  all  from 
home  during  our  earthly  journey  ?  Ought  we  not,  then,  to  be  kind  to  each 
other,  especially  towards  those  of  the  same  household  of  faith — ^the  rich 
helping  the  poor,  the  strong  cherishing  the  weak,  and  the  joyful  being  ever 
ready  to  weep  with  the  sorrowful  ? 

Beware  of  being  too  much  burdened  with  '' luggage."  How  many  journeys 
are  rendered  miserable,  or  deprived  of  half  their  pleasure  by  the  extrava- 
gant quantity  of  luggage  which  the  tourists  persist  in  dragging  with  them, 
and  the  unceasing  excessive  anxiety  with  which  its  safety  is  guarded.  What 
toil  in  getting  it  together,  what  care  in  keeping  it  together  !  There  is  no 
time  to  enter  into  pleasant  conversation,  or  to  enjoy  the  charming  scenery 
through  which  the  route  lies,  lest  meanwhile  a  box  should  be  left  or  stolen. 
So  it  is  on  the  journey  of  Hfe ;  thousands  upon  thousands  are  cumbered  and 
troubled  continually  with  the  thought  of  their  money  and  property — ^how  to 
get  it,  how  to  keep  it  safe,  how  to  invest  it,  how  to  leave  it.  The  thought  of 
it  burdens  them  night  and  day,  preventing  them  from  enjoying  the  refresh- 
ing sweetness  of  sleep  and  holding  them  back  from  the  higher  pleasures  and 
duties  of  life  for  which  Gk>d  created  them.  The  joys  of  even  home-life,  the 
culture  of  the  mind,  the  duties  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy,  the  services 
of  God*s  house,  as  well  as  private  devotions,  are  all  sacrificed  to  the  oonsiun- 
ing  and  supreme  concern  about  the  luggage  they  possess.  How  foolish ! 
how  wicked  !    Remember  the  warning  of  oiu:  great  poet, — 

"  Thou  bearg't  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 
And  death  unloads  thee." 

Use  the  property  with  which  God  may  entrust  thee  freely  and  wisely,  as 
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a  good  siewmrd  of  the  same ;  let  it  not  hang  like  a  millstone  about  thy  neck 
to  drown  thee  in  the  sea  of  ooyetonsness.  <'  What  will  it  profit  a  man,  if  he 
pin  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  V* 
God  give  you  a  good  journey.  Robert  Bruce. 


FOR    CHRIST'S    SAKE. 

"  There,  Mary, — ^now  don't  you  think  I  deserve  to  be  called  a  good  husband  ?*' 
Bud  the  young  man,  smiling,  as  he  dropped  into  the  lady's  hand  half-a-dozen 
gold  pieces. 

"  Tes,  you  are,  Edward,  the  very  best  husband  in  the  world  ; "  and  she 
niied  her  sweet  face  baaming  with  smiles,  as  a  day  in  Juno  with  sunshine. 

"  Thank  you  ;  thank  you  for  the  loving  words.  And,  now,  I  want  you, 
daar,  to  have  the  mantle  by  New  Year's  Day.  I'm  anxious  to  see  how  you 
win  look  in  it." 

"  But,  Edward,"  gazing  seriously  at  the  shining  pieces  in  her  rosy  palm, 
''you  know  we  are  not  rich  people,  and  it  really  seems  a  piece  of  extrava- 
gmee  for  me  to  give  thirty  dollars  for  a  velvet  cloak." 

"  No,  it  is  not,  either.  Tou  deserve  the  mantle,  Mary,  and  I've  set  my 
mind  upon  your  having  it.  Then  it'll  last  you  so  many  years,  that  it  will  bo 
more  economical  in  the  end  than  a  less  expensive  article." 

It  was  evident  the  lady  was  predisposed  to  conviction.  She  made  no 
farther  attempt  to  refute  her  husband's  arguments,  and  her  small  fingers 
dosed  over  the  gold  pieces,  as  she  rose  up,  saying,  *'  Well,  dear,  the  supper 
bss  been  waiting  half-an-hour,  and  I  know  you  must  be  hungry." 

Edward  and  Mary  Clark  were  the  husband  and  wife  of  a  year.  He  was  a 
book-keeper  in  a*  large  establishment,  with  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 
His  fair  yotmg  wife  made  a  little  earthly  paradise  of  his  cottage-home  in  the 
saburbs  of  the  city  ;  for  within  its  walls  dwelt  two  lives  that  were  set  like 
music  to  poetry,  keeping  time  to  each  other.  And  here  dwelt,  also,  the  peace 
which  God  giveth  to  those  who  love  him.  The  love  of  Christ  was  the  motive 
power  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  both. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Mrs.  Clark  came  into  the  sitting-room  suddenly,  and  the  girl  lifted  her 
head,  and  then  turned  it  away  quickly ;  but  not  until  the  first  glance  told 
the  lady  that  the  fair  face  was  swollen  and  stained  with  tears. 

Janet  Hill  was  a  young  seamstress,  whom  Mrs.  Clark  had  occasionally 
employed  for  the  last  six  months.  She  was  always  attracted  by  her  young, 
bight  face,  her  modest  yet  dignified  manners ;  and  now  the  lady  saw  at 
once  that  some  great  sorrow  had  smitten  the  girl. 

Obeying  the  promptings  of  a  warm,  impulsive  heart,  she  went  to  her  and 
laid  her  hand  on  her  arm,  saying,  softly, — 

"  Won't  you  tell  me  what  is  troubling  you,  Janet  1 " 

"  Nothing  that  anybody  can  help,"  answered  the  girl,  trying  still  to  avert 
her  face,  while  the  tears  swelled  in  her  eyes,  from  the  effort  which  she  made 
to  speak. 
*'  But  perhaps  I  can.    At  any  rate,  you  know,  it  does  us  good  sometimes 
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to  confide  our  sorrows  to  a  friend,  and  I  need  not  assure  you  tliat  I  ainoerely 
grieve,  because  of  your  distress." 

And  so,  with  kind  words,  and  half-caressing  movements  of  the  little  hand 
laid  on  the  seamstresses  arm,  Mrs.  Clark  drew  from  her  lips  her  sad  story. 

She  was  an  orphan,  supporting  herself  by  her  daily  labours  ;  and  she  had 
one  brother,  just  sixteen,  three  years  her  junior.  '  He  had  been  for  some 
time  a  kind  of  under-clerk  in  a  large  wholesale  establishment,  where  thero 
was  every  prospect  of  his  promotion  ;  but  he  had  seriously  injured  himself 
in  the  summer  by  lifting  some  heavy  bales  of  goods ;  and,  at  last,  a  dangerous 
fever  set  in,  which  had  finally  left  him  ip  so  exhausted  a  state  that  the  doctor 
had  little  or  no  hope  of  his  recoyery. 

*^  And  to  think  I  shall  never  see  him  again,  Mrs.  Clark,**  cried  the  poor 
girl,  with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears.  '*  To  think  he  must  die  away  there,  among 
strangers,  in  the  hospital,  with  no  loving  face  to.  bend  over  him  in  his  last 
hours,  or  brush  away  the  damp  curls  from  the  forehead  which  mamma  used 
to  be  so  proud  of.  Oh,  Geoige,  my  darling  !  bright-faced  brother  George  !  " 
And  here  the  poor  girl  broke  down  in  a  storm  of  sobs  and  tears. 

'*  Poor  child,  poor  child!  **  murmured  Mrs.  Clark,  her  sweet  eyes  swimming 
in  tears.  **  How  much  would  it  cost  for  you  to  go  to  your  brother,  and 
return?"  she  asked,  at  last. 

'*  About  thirty  dollars.  I  have  not  so  much  money  in  the  world.  Ton 
see,  it's  nearly  four  hundred  miles  off;  but  I  could  manage  to  support 
myself  after  I  got  there." 

A  thought  passed  quickly  through  Mrs.  Clark's  mind.  She  stood  still  a 
few  moments,  her  blue  eye  fixed  in  deep  meditation.  At  last  she  said,  kindly, 
'*  Well,  my  child,  try  and  bear  up  bravely,  and  we  will  see  what  can  be 
done  for  you  ; "  and  the  warm,  cheerful  tones  comforted  the  sad  heart  of 
the  seamstress. 

The  lady  went  up  stairs  and  took  the  pieces  out  of  her  ivory  portemonnaie. 
There  was  a  brief,  sharp  struggle  in  her  mind.  '*  Somehow  Pve  set  my 
heart  upon  this  velvet  mantle,"  she  thought,  ''and  Edward  will  be  disap- 
pointed. I  was  going  out  to  select  the  velvet  this  very  afternoon.  But  then, 
there's  that  dying  boy  lying  there  with  strange  faces  all  about  him,  and 
longing,  as  the  slow  hours  go  by,  for  a  sight  ot  the  sister  who  loves  him ; 
and  would  not  this  thought  haunt  me  every  time  I  put  on  my  new  doak  ? 
After  all,  my  old  cloth  mantle  is'  not  so  bad  ;  and  it  can  be  liumed.  And 
I'm  sure  I  can  bring  Edward  over  to  my  way  of  thinking.  No,  you  must 
go  without  the  mantle  this  time,  and  liave  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you've 
smoothed  the  path  going  down  to  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  dea^,  Mary 
Clark ;  Janet  is  a  disciple  of  the  same  Saviour,  and  I  will  do  it  for  His 
sake."    And  she  closed  the  portemonnaie  resolutely,  and  went  down-stairs. 

"  Janet,  put  up  your  wo  A  this  moment — there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Here 
is  the  money.    Take  it,  and  go  to  your  brother." 

The  girl  lifted  her  eyes  a  moment,  almost  in  bewilderment,  to  the  lady,  and 
then,  as  she  comprehended  the  truth,  a  cry  of  such  joy  broke  from  her  lips, 
that  its  memory  never  faded  from  the  heart  through  all  the  after-yeani  of 
Mrs.  Clark's  life.  * 


*'  George  !   George  ! "     The   words    leaped  from  her  lips,  as  the  sister 
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Sprang  ffxrwvd  to  the  low  bed  where  the  youth  lay,  his  white,  sharpened  face 
gjeaming  death-like  from  amidst  his  thick  yellow  curia. 
.  He  opened  Ids  large  eyea  auddenly—a  fluiih  passed  over  his  pallid  face. 
He  stretched  out  his  thin  arms  ; — *^  O  Janet !    Janet !    I  have  prayed  God 
iorthe  sdgfat  of  yoa  once  more,  before  I  dia" 

'*  His  pulsels  stronger  than  its  been  for  two  weeks,  and  his  face  has  a  better 
hue,'*  said  the  doctor,  next  morning,  as  he  made  his  morning  visit  through 
the  ward  of  the  hospital. 

^*  His  sister  came  yesterday,  and  watched  with  him,"  answered  the  atten- 
dant nuxse  glancing  at  the  young  girl,  who  hung  breathless  over  the  sleeping 
invalid. 

*'  Ah,  that  explains  it.  I'm  not  certain  but  that  young  .man  has  power 
enoQ^  ^elt  to  recover,  if  he  oould  have  the  care  and  tenderness,  for  the  next 
two  months,  which  love  alone  ean  furnish." 

How  JanetV  heart  leaped  at  ,the  blessed  words  !  That  very  morning  she 
had  an  interview  with  her  brother  s  employers.  They  had  been  careless,  but 
not  intoktienally  unkind,  and  the  girl's  story  enlisted  their  sympathies.. . 

In  a  day  or  two.QoQige  w^/iemoved  to  a  quiet,  comfortable  private  home, 
ami  his  sister  installed  herself  by  his  couch,  his  nurse  and  comforter. 


Unree  yean  have  poMMeA  away.  The  shadows  of  the  night  were  dropping 
atoeady  around.  Mn.'  Clark  sat  in  her  chamber,  humming  a  nursery  tune  to 
wMdi  the  cradle  kept  a  SQrt  of  rhytimiic  movement.  *  Sometimes  she .  would 
fausa  suddenly,  and  adjust  the  floiowy^blankets  round  the  cheeks  of  the  little 
tfumberer,  shhungont  from  their  brown  curls  as  red  apples  shine  amid  fading 
Issvea  in  OcMmat  orchards.  Suddenly  the  door  opened,  ^'8h*-sh,'^  said  the 
yooBg  mother,  and  she  lifted  her  finger  with  a  snufing  warning,  as  her 
hosband  entered, 

*'  Thef«^i  something  for  you,  Mary.  It  came  by  express  this  afternoon." 
He  said  the  words  in  an  undertone,  placing  a  small  packet  in  her  lap. 

The  lady  removed  the  coviirs'  with  ejetf  filled  with<  wonder,  while  her 
husband  leaned  over  her  shoolder  and  watched  her  movements. 

A  Wl^  box  dlsdosed  itself^  and,  removing  the  cover,  Mrs.  Clark  descried 
a  waaJi;  elsgasitly'ohttied  hunting  watoh*  -  She  lifted  it  with  a  cry  of  delighted 
wupnatj  aad^  ^oiic^png  tiia  spring,  the  case  fiow  back,  and  on  the  inside  was 
asgoaved  these  words :   ^*  IV)  Mrs^  Mary  OlarJL  In  Ukemof  (he  life  the  saved." 

^*  Oh,  Edward,  it  must  have  come  from  George  and.  Janet  Hilly'*  exclaimed 
the  lady,  and  the  quick  tears  leiqwd  into  her  €(yes.  *^  Yon  know,  she's  been 
with  kna  ever  since  (Aai'time  ;  aiid  she  wrote  me  last  spring  thit  he  had 
obtained  an  exceUent  situation  as  head  elerk.in  the  firm. ;  What  an  exquisite 
gift,  and  hpw  shall  J  value  it — ^not^simply  for  itself  either.''  :    •' 

''Well,  Maiy,  you  were  in  the  right  then,  though  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  was 
half -veaoBd  with  yoki  f  9^  giving  up  your  velvet  mantle,  Imd  you've  not  had 
one  yet.  .•       '       ^ 

'^Noy.I've  not  had  one,  but  I've  neyer  regretted  itv"  (She.  uttered  the 
words  with  her  eyes  fasten^. admiringly  on  the  beautiful  gift.  '  . . 

'*  Nor  I,  Mary,  for  I  cannot  doubt  that  jovt  adt  of  self-dei^al  saved  the 
young  man's  life." 
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''It  would  almost  seem  so,  Edward,  and  I  bless  Grod  for  it,"  added  his 
wife,  fervently,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

The  husband  drew  his  arm  around  his  wife,  and  reverently  said,  ''  Blessed 
be  God,  Maiy,  who  put  it  into  jova  heart  to  do  this  good  deed.  Ton  re- 
member who  said, '  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.'  " 


A  LESSON  TO  CHRISTIAN  PABENTS. 

Recently,  at  one  of  the  Fulton  Street  Prayer  Meetings,  in  New  York,  a 
minister  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — 

« I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  great  injury  which  was  inflicted  on  me,  in  my 
early  religious  experience,  by  my  devoted  Christian  mother. 

<<  I  was  hopefully  converted  before  I  was  twelve  years  old.  For  weeks 
I  had  been  in  an  agony  of  anxiety  before  '  the  orbat  chakoe,'  and  when 
it  came,  it  translated  me  from  a  world  of  sorrow  to  a  world  of  joy.  For 
weeks  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  a  converted  boy— did  not  ask  the  ques- 
tion, and  no  one  told  me.  But  I  was  filled  with  an  undying  love  for 
souls,  and  with  abounding  joy  and  peace  in  believing  in  Jesus.  So 
great  was  my  desire  for  the  conversion  of  others,  that  I  could  not  repress 
the  expression  of  it.  Consequently,  I  never  let  an  opportunity  pass  by 
unimproved  of  speaking  to  others,  especially  my  young  friends,  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  I  never  met  one  without  saying  a  few  words  on  the 
soul's  salvation.  As  the  first  Sabbath  of  May  approached,  which  was  the 
time  of  the  communion,  when  a  laxge  number  was  expected  to  join  the 
Church,  I  had  a  great  desire  to  be  one  of  the  goodly  company.  Hitherto 
I  had  acted  under  the  impulse  of  imabated  love  for  Christ,  and  a  sweet 
peace  and  happiness  in  Him.  Not  a  cloud  was  there  in  all  my  spiritual 
sky.  I  did  not  ask  the  question  whether  I  was  a  Christian  or  not.  I  felt 
that  I  loved  Jesus  above  all  others  ;  I  knew  that;  and  I  believed  that  He 
loved  me  ;  and  thus  my  peace  and  joy  in  believing  flowed  like  a  river.  I 
could  not  conceal  from  others  how  happy  I  was. 

**  As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  admission 
into  the  Church,  my  most  dear  and  devoted  Christian  mother  began  to  mani- 
fest some  anxiety  about  my  'examination.'  Now,  no  boy  had  a  more  lovixig 
mother  than  she  was.  One  day  she  entered  into  a  little  dialogue  with  me, 
much  like  the  following : — 

'^  'My  son,  do  you  wish  to  join  the  Church  V 

'*  'Most  certainly  I  do,  mother.    Why  do  you  ask  ?    Don't  you  know  it  V 

"  'Tes,'  said  she ;  'I  know  it.  But  none  but  Christians  have  a  right  to  be 
members  of  the  Church.  Tou  are  a  very  little  boy,  and  perhaps  you  are  not 
a  Christian.    Perhaps  you  are  deceived.' 

«  < Deceived  I  mother — ^dsobiybd  1'  said  I,  almost  gasping  for  breath.  'Do 
}fou  think  I  am  deceived  V 

"  'Well,  I  hope  not,'  she  replied,  carefully  watching  my  face.  And  then 
she  added :  'It  is  a  good  sign  to  be  a  little  doubtfuL' 

"  'Doubtful  of  whatf '  I  asked. 

"  'Doubtful  whether  you  are  a  Christian.' 


it  C' 
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^*  *0h,  mother  !  most  I  be  doubtful  ?  I  am  bo  sure  I  love  JesuB,  liow  can 
I  be  doubtful  V     My  anxiety  rising  at  once,  I  could  not  understand. 

''^The  beat  GhriBtians,  my  son,  have  their  doubts,'  she  said. 

"  I  was  thiindentruck.  'Do  they?'  I  inquired.  *  What  makes  them  have 
doubter 

"  Here  my  moiher  seemed  a  little  staggered  for  an  answer.  She  was  silent 

for  Mme  time. 

'^  'What  makes  them  doubt  V    I  again  inquired,  with  great  earnestness. 

'I^xkk  into  your  own  heart,  and  perhaps  you  will  find  out. ' 

'Look  into  my  heart  ?    Why,  I  thought  I  had  only  to  look  to  Jesus,  and, 

to  ^lat  He  has  promised !' 

^Yea;  but  it  is  also  said,  Examine  yourselves  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith. 

Bat,  mother,  don't  you  remember  how  often  I  sing — 

'*  *  Jesus,  I  my  cross  have  taken, 
All  to  leaye,  and  follow  Thee.' 

Now,  when  I  sing  {hat,  I  sing  it  with  all  my  heart.     How  can  I  have 
doubU?* 

"  My  mother  did  not  reply.     She  seemed  to  be  anxious  that  I  should  not 
be  too  oonfident.    But  she  said  no  more,  and  perhaps  felt  that  she  had  said 
too  mudi,  and  had  thus  destroyed  the  peace  of  her  boy.      Yet,  she  had 
^oken  according  to  the  theological  notions  of  her  time,  and  there  she  left 
the  matter  for  me  to  look  into  my  own  heart  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
Christian  doubting.    And  I  did  look  into  my  own  heart  till  all  my  comfort 
vaa  gone,  and  almost  all  hope  died  within  me.     The  communion  came,  and 
I  was  received  into  the  Church,  with  enough  doubting  to  make  my  examina- 
tion satisfactory. 

"  But  the  end  was  not  yet.  The  more  I  looked  into  my  own  heart,  the 
more  hateful  the  sight  became,  and  I  was  as  a  man  looking  down  into  a 
cavem  a  thousand  fathoms  deep,  and  at  the  bottom  filled  with  snakes  and 
lixards,  and  all  manner  of  poisonous  and  disgusting  reptiles.  I  looked  and 
kK>ked,  till  I  was  in  perfect  despair,  and  knew  not  what  to  do. 

"  In  this  miserable  condition  I  lived  for  about  two  years,  feeling  convinced 
that  I  was  as  yet  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bonds  of  iniquity,  with- 
out hope,  and  almost  without  Gk>d. 

"  Without  meaning  it,  oh !  what  an  injury  my  mother  had  done  me !  The 
blasting  influence  of  my  mother's  advice  followed  me  into  the  ministry,  and 
entered  into  all  my  experience  and  labours.  It  was  an  injury  which  wiis 
irreparable.  It  followed  me  up  to  the  establisment  of  tliis  Fulton  Street 
Prayer  Meeting. 

"  I  bless  God  for  this  meeting  in  its  influence  upon  my  mind.  I  have 
come  back  to  my  first  experience,  and  have  cause  to  look  doii^n  into  the  dark 
cavem,  and  to  look  tip  to  Jesus,  and  to  the  blood  that  cleanseth  from  all 
sin.  Years  ago  I  felt  almost  afraid  to  hear  a  man  repeat  this  passage  in  this 
meeting,  for  fear  that  he  had  some  perfectionist  notions,  and  only  took  this 
method  of  slyly  letting  them  out.  But,  thank  God,  all  that  is  past,  and  I 
can  sing,  with  the  imderstanding  and  with  all  my  heart,  the  whole  hymn — 

'*  *  There  is  a  foontain  filled  with  blood, 
Drawn  from  Immanuel'a  veins ; 
And  sinners  plunged  beneath  that  flood 
Lose  all  their  guilty  stsuns.'  " 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE. 

"  A  good  soldier  of  Jesus  ChnBt.">-2  Tin.  ii.  3. 

My  name  is  entered  on  the  list, 

IVe  plighted  hand  and  word, 
To  love  and  live  for  none  but  Ohrist, 

My  Saviour  and  my  Lord. 
Ye  comrades  in  the  ranks  below. 

And  ye  who  wear  the  crown, 
Witness  the  irrevocable  vow 

That  seals  me  as  His  own. 

And  I  will  prove  that  vow  sincere, 

Whate'er  the  cost  may  be  ; 
Nor  weal  nor  woe,  nor  hope  nor  fear, 

Shall  shake  my  constancy. 
For  Him  I  will  not  love  my  life. 

But  shame  and  death  defy  ; 
Undaunted  in  the  hour  of  strife, 

And  meek  in  victory. 

Oh,  happy  soldiers  they  who  serve 

Beneath  Thy  banner.  Lord  ! 
And  light  the  task,  if  Thou  but  nerve 

The  arm,  to  wield  the  sword. 
The  sacred  pledge  in  childhood  given, 

To  such  success  secures ; 
And  still  they  hear  a  voice  from  heaven 

Repeat,  ''  The  prize  is  yours." 

And  since  Thy  truth  stands  like  a  rode, 

That  voice  can  might  impart 
To  brave  of  hostile  foes  the  shock 

Yea,  quell  the  rebel  heart. 
Though  Satan  fiercely  rage  without. 

And  fears  o'erwhebn  within. 
Kings  on  the  air  Faith's  victor  shout, 

"  Against  the  world  111  ^vin." 

Dk,  a.  Tholuck. 
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SBST  1U3CDSE  PXAB8ALL,   B.A.,   B.8C. 

HmT  Mander  Peanall,  Uie  son  of  the 
Ber.  J.  Spencer  Peanall,  was  bom  at 
ladorer,  Hampihire,  October  10th, 
1848. 

When  a  little  boy  at  school  he  was 
eaaiidered  derei^  and  was  remarkable 
lor  hii  thirst  after  knowledge,  and  for 
a  doBie  to  commimicate  it  to  others. 

BeCeiiin^  to  a  lervice  held  in  Eedes- 
tcm  Sqnare  Chapel,  he  says :  **  I  think  I 
may  date  my  conversion  from  January 
1, 1863,  at  that  midnight  senrice."  It 
was  osL  the  following  New  Year's  Day 
tittt  he  publicly  professed  Chiist,  and 
was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Church 
sasembEng  in  Ecdeston  Square  Chapel. 
Hk  tutor,  at  this  time,  Mr.  West,  of 
Isienham  Hall,  had  previously  borne 
his  testimony  to  the  rdigious  character 
€f  Ids  pupil,  and  to  the  active  part  he 
took  in  a  yonth's  prayer  meeting. 

In  January,  1865,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
sad  whilst  at  school,  Henry  matriculated 
at  the  London  University,  with  honours, 
sad  received  a  prize. 

He  became  anxious  for  thd  youthful 
eoBseezation  of  his  schoolfellowB,  and  was 
inslnmie&tal  in  the  conversion,  at  least, 
of  one  of  them,  now  passed  into  glory. 
As  his  heart  yearned  to  be  engaged  in 
the  miniatry,  he  asked  his  parents  for 
eomtsel,  and  they,  not  wishing  to  dis- 
courage  him,  yet   anxious   that   time 
dkould  be  given  to  mature  the  Judgment, 
zeoommended    a  course    of    study   at 
DaxTeniiy  College,  London.    In  1867, 
ho  took  his  degree  of  B  JL,  with  honours, 
literary  pursoitB  at  University  Col- 
lego  did  not  abate  his  desire  for  the 
ministry,  and,  in  1867,  his  wish  to  be 
athnitted  as  a  student  of  New  College 
wu  realized.     His   student   life   was 

9 

eminently  suocessfuL  He  obtained  the 
Pye  Smith  Scholarship,  and  one  of  the 
Examiners  testified  "  his  papers  were  the 
most  accurate  I  had  ever  read." 

His  name  was  honourably  mentioned 
At  the  reunion  meeting  of  New  College, 


Hay,  1870 ;  and  the  chairman,  the  Rev. 
L.  D.  Bevan,  LL.B.,  in  a  letter,  ex- 
presed,  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  *'  the 
high  esteem  and  hope  with  which  the 
students  regarded  htm,"  and  adds :  '*  He 
was  one  of  the  brightest  promise,  too 
soon,  as  we  judge,  gathered ;  bu6  doubt- 
less taken  because  ready  for  some  other 
work  in  another  world  that  was  await- 
ing for  him.*' 

The  heartiness  with  which  he  was 
chosen  chairman  by  the  students  of  the 
college  was  a  substantial  proof  of  the  re- 
gard felt  for  him.  This  office  he  was  never 
able  to  fill.  The  strong  desire  expressed 
by  the  students  to  be  present  at  his 
funeral*  gives  additional  weight  to  the 
testimony  borne. 

As  a  preacher  he  was  very  acceptable. 
A  deacon,  who  often  heard  him  preach, 
says:  "His  central  theme  was  Christ." 
Here  was  the  secret  of  his  usefulness. 
In  a  village  where  he  preached  in  turn 
with  his  fellow-students,  **  his  memory," 
says  a  young  minister,  ''will  long  be 
embalmed  with  the  grateful  benediction 
of  not  a  few  who  were  led  into  the  way 
of  truth  through  his  preaching  and 
visiting." 

On  one  occasion  his  youthful  appear- 
ance, which  was  a  charm  to  many, 
offended  an  aged  hearer.  "What  can 
that  boy  tell  me  P"  muttered  she  to  her- 
self. It  pleased  God,  however,  to  make 
the]]boy-preacher  the  instrument  of  her 
conversion.  The  stone  hurled  from  the 
sling  was  the  sentence,  "There  is  a 
turning  point  in  every  one's  history." 
This  savingly  troubled  the  woman. 
The  news  was  communicated  to  the 
young  preacher  on  the  day  before  his 
death,  and  he  was  grateful;  for,  in 
moments  of  depression,  he  had  thought, 
as  many  ministers  do,  that  he  had  done 

no  good. 

The  early  spring  of  this  young  life 
was  marked  by  many  a  bud  of  promise. 
The  nipping  frost  of  disease  was  soon, 
however,  to  destroy  human  hopes.     He 
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Tnitcs : — "  I  am  aniiouriy  waiting  to  see 
whether  I  am  to  go  up  for  the  M.  A.,  a  few 
days  will  decide.  I  wish  to  do  what  is 
right,  but  it  would  be  a  great  trial  to 
put  it  off."  To  this  trial  he  calmly  sub- 
mitted ;  and  that  unlawful  ambition  did 
not  prompt  the  desire  for  the  laurel,  may 
be  learnt  from  a  dying  request:  "  Don't 
you  put  on  the  mourning  card,  B.A.| 
B.Sc,  and  all  that !"  He  sought  not 
these  honours  for  their  own  sake. 

We  have  seen  how  he  lived.  And 
how  did  he  die  f  When  told  he  could 
not  recover,  he  bunt  into  tears,  saying, 
"  Oh,  it  is  a  solemn  thing  to  die."  On 
the  morning  of  the  next  day,  with  sweet 
serenity  of  countenance,  he  said,  "I 
hardly  liked  to  teU  you  in  the  night  how 
happy  I  was.  I  could  scarcely  believe 
that  God  had  so  soon  removed  my 
fears.  I  can  bow  trust  myself  in  his 
hands."  His  peace  was  never  disturbed 
again. 

His  dying  sayings  were  uttered  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  and  that  they 
might  glorify  God  in  him. 

Remembering  this,  we  will  give  one 
or  two  dying  sayings : — 

"I  am  going  home.  I  iSiall  not  be 
long:." 


'*I  have  no  fear.  Bat  I  should  be 
afraid  if  the  love  of  God  were  no^ 
infinite." 

"If  spared  I  should  preach  more  no^ 
only  about  Jesus,  but  preach  Jesus." 

*'  There  is  no  death  for  me." 

"  I  am  simply  vraiting  for  the  gate  to 
be  opened." 

With  clasped,  uplifted  hands,  and 
with  much  emotion,  he  exclaimed,— 

<«0h,  to  think  that  I  shall  see  JesuBl'* 

''What  a  comfort  to  have  a perBonal 
living  Saviour." 

The  expression  of  his  countenance 
was  sometimes  a  more  striking  dyin^ 
testimony  than  were  his  sayings,  ^ero 
was  the  celestial  language  of  the 
eye.  Several  friends  were  struck  witli 
it ;  and  one  beautifully  remarked,  ''  He 
will  not  be  long,  his  eye  has  caught  the 
light  of  heaven  already." 

He  calmly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  ICazch. 
14,  1870.  On  the  morning  of  that  day, 
wearied  with  exhaustion  and  sufferiagy 
he  gratefully  said,  *'  This  will  be  my 
last."  The  lines  of  Toplady,  "When 
languor  and  disease  invade,"  fto.,  ex- 
pressed his  longing,  not  only  to  look 
beyond  Ms  cage,  but  also  "to  fly 
away."  • 


3oiittn  at  ^aah. 


Mary  Lyon,  Recollections  of  a 
Noble  Woman.  By  Fidelia  Fiskb. 
(London :  Morgan,  Chase,  and  Scott.) 
Fidelia  Fiske,  the  story  whose  "  con- 
secrated life"  we  noticed  in  these  pages 
some  months  ago,  owed  very  much  to 
the  example  and  infiuence  of  Mary  Lyon. 
As  the  head  or  superintendent  of  Mount 
Holyoke  Seminary^her  position  gave  her 
a  power  for  good,  which  she  nobly  used 
to  the  noblest  ends.  The  record  of  a  life 
like  hers  cannot  be  read  without  advan- 
tage. It  stimulates  the  understanding, 
refreshes  the  heart,  and  elevates  the  con- 
science. To  all,  especially  ladies,  who 
have  the  rcsponsibiUty  of  training  the 
voung,  wo  say,  read  this  book. 


Old  Merry's  Annval,    1871.  (Lon- 
don: Hodder  and  Stoughton}. 

The  most  attractive  book  for  the  yx»ung 
that  we  know.  It  is  full  of  sound  in- 
struction and  healthful  amusement,  with 
an  eye  to  the  highest  end  of  life. 

TIu  Picture  GdUery  of  the  NcUioM. 

(London:  Beligious  Tract  Society). 

This  most  handjome  volume  professes  to 
give  abrief  account  of  most  of  thecountriea 
and  peoples  of  the  world,  with  extracta 
from  the  works  of  well-known  travellera. 
It  abounds  in  beautiful  illustrations,  and 
will  be  a  welcome  gift  to  young  people, 
or  an  excellent  prize-book  for  sdiools. 
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Tie  CiUf  TtmpU,  S^monspreadied 
a  thft  Pooltzy  diapel,  Londmi,  1869- 
Ttt.   By  Joseph  Paexxb,  D.D.    (Urn* 
tell  Hodier and Stoii^toiL) 
Tbb  Tofanne   o<«tainn   fottyHwo   dis- 
^n»68»  xnoatly  delivered  at  the  Than- 
<Uy   BORiizi^   lerTioo   in   the  Poultry 
Chap^  which  ii  eqiedally  dengnod  for 
soehants  and  men  oi  bnaiJieflB  during 
one  iKMir  appropriated  to  prajrer  and  a 
Thia  fact  aocoonts  for  the  very 
laflthod  of  appeal  emplojred  on 
Kvawona.     The  fuhjecta  are  often 
itrikiagy  and  tiie  mode  of  treating  them 
itSl  more  ao.     Por,  though  they  do  not 
ekxm  to  take  the  first  rank  among  pul- 
pit dncounee,  designed  tolive  and  to  be 
popetoated   in    Christian    families,   a 
Tolmie  Hke   this  win  bo  ralued  as  a 
aoBorial  of  wayside  addresses,  which  pro- 
dnoed  a  strildng  effect  upon  many  that 
heard  them,  partly  from  their  noyelty, 
paHly  from  their  boldness,  partly  from 
the  rhetorical  earnestness  of  the  speaker. 
Thoogh  we  may  not  think  that  London 
ift  the  present  day  ia  likely  to  be  taken 
by  stonn,  we  still  heartOy  rejoice  in  the 
impresaion  they  prodnced,  because  where 
reUgious  attention  is  excited  religious 
good  ii  done,  and  because  thoughts  and 
seDtimentB  such  as  these  are  not  likely 
to  iaXL  upon  the  human  ear  in  Tain.  The 
duel  drawback,  we  can  imagine,  to  their 
aacoeaa  arises  from  the  very  frequent 
presentation  of  the  idea  of  self  in  the 
notes  or  prefaoes  to  some  of  the  sermons; 
bot,  no  doubt,  the  better  classes  of  his 
hearers  are  quite  prepared  to  take  the 
sum  as  he  is,  and  for  what  he  is.    There 
is  abundant  evidence  in   this   volume 
that  Dr.  Parker  ia  a  man  of  great  power 
in  some  directions  and  of  much  pecu- 
liarity in  others ;  both  help  a  popularity 
vhich  may  be  for  the  highest  rmis  in 
the  Church  of  Christ 

Eoun     of     ChrUHan     Devotion, 

Translated  from  the  GeTman  of  A. 

Tholuok,  D.D.    By  Robbst  Minzibs, 

D.D.  (W.Bhckwood  and  Sons,  Edin- 

burgh  and  London.) 

Nora  of  the  German  critics  and  thoo- 

logians  are  better  known  in  thia  country 

by  their  writings,  or  more  highly  es- 


teemed, than  Dr.  Tholuck.  This  arises, 
probably,  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
written  much,  not  only  as  a  commentator 
for  ministers  and  students,  but  also  not  a 
little  of  a  practical  character  for  ordinary 
CSiristian  readers.  Of  this  character  is 
the  book  how  before  us.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  meditations  on  passages  of 
Scripture,  with  a  view  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  life  on  both  its  in- 
ward and  outward  sides.  There  is  a 
great  variety  in  the  book,  and  much  that 
is  calculated  to  stir  holy  thought  and  in- 
spire devotion.  This  translation  from 
the  seventh  edition  of  the  original  we 
cordially  commend,  assured  that  Christian 
readers  will  find  it  eminently  adapted 
for  spiritual  edification. 

The  Leimre  Hour.     1870. 

Sunday  at  Home.  1870.  (Lon- 
don: Religious  Tract  Society). 
Thbsb  admirable  serials  hold  on  their 
way,  providing  usefnl,  instructive,  and 
entertaining  reading  for  the  multitude. 
The  volumes  for  last  year  are  quite 
equal  to  any  that  have  preceded  them, 
both  as  regards  their  literary  and  artistic 
contents. 

Ankdiffe  HaU.  A  Tale  of  the  last 
Century.  By  Eicilt  Sabah  Holt. 
(London :  John  F.  Shaw). 
Thb  scene  of  this  atory  is  laid  partly  in 
England  and  partly  in  France,  at  the 
time  when  James  II.  held  hia  pretended 
court  at  St.  Germain.  Miss  Holt  suc- 
cessfully brings  in  the  triali  of  the 
Covenanters  and  the  tricks  of  the 
Jesuits,  as  well  as  the  pride  and  perils 
of  the  Jacobites,  and  frames  a  story  full 
of  interest,  with  a  moral  for  our  own 
times.  The  book  will  bs  especially 
attractive  to  the  yonng. 

Lectures  on  St.   FauTs  Epistle   to 
the  Sphetiant,    By  the  Bev.  William 
Graham,  D.D.,  Bonn,  Prussia,  Author 
of  "  On  Spiritualising  Scripture,"  &e., 
&o.    (London :  S.  W.  Partridge  and 
Co.) 
Is  preparing  this  work,  Dr.  Graham  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  "  freely  used  the 
principal  literary  helps,  both  of  ancient 
and  of  modem  times,  in  the  Greek,  liStin, 
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German,  and  Engliwh  tongaes."  The 
work,  howeyer,  is  no  mere  compilation 
of  extracts ;  indeed,  in  the  body  of  the 
work  very  little  of  the  kind  appears. 
Hie  author  has  sought  to  interweave  the 
results  of  his  own  studies  with  the  results 
of  those  of  others.  In  this  design  Dr. 
Graham  has  succeeded  admirably.  His 
work  ii  thoroughly  evangelioal  and 
practical  in  character. 

Oriffirud  Fables.  By  Mrs.  Pros- 
8EB.  (London :  The  Religious  Tract 
Society). 
Full  of  wise  counsels,  presented  in  a 
charming  form,  and  adorned  with  nu- 
merous exquisite  illustrations. 

The  tS^piritual  Oakland  ;  being  Ex- 
traeti  fivm  Snglith  Saered   Writers, 
iUuitrativi  of  the  Trtttht  of  ChriitUmUy, 
Selected  and  arranged  by  I.  Qt,  Pil- 
xiNOTON,  M.A.,  Clerical  Secretary  of 
the  Bishop  of  London's  Fund.    (Lon- 
don :  B.  D.  Dickinson.) 
This  selection  evinoes  a  great  extent  of 
reading  and  judiciousness  of  choice.    It 
tonishea  valuable  epeeifMni  of  a  long 
train  of  writers,  whom  Mr.  Pilkington 
should  have  styled  theological  and  phi- 
losophical, not  faersef.  They  ore  «jMetfiMiif, 
and  very  good  ones;  not,  indeed,  as  a 
brick  of  a  house,  but  as  a  cluster  of  a 
vineyard,  or  a  sunbeam  of  the  noontide 
splendour. 

Menwir  of  James  Backhouae,  By 
his  Sister.  (London:  F.  Bowyer 
Kitto.) 
Thx  subject  of  this  memoir  belonged  to 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was  an  emi- 
nent example  of  zeal  and  self-denying 
effort  to  promote  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  well-being  of  the  world.  For 
this  end  he  visited  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Norway,  and  some  of  our  distant 
colonies,  where  he  spent  many  years  in 
arduous  missionazy  labour.  The  memoir 
is  a  fine  tribute  of  sisterly  admiration 
and  affection. 

Lovdandj  and  other  Poems,  chi^y 
ecwlSrning  Love.  By  Wade  Bobxnson. 
(£«ndon :  Moffiit  and  Co.) 

Tki  author  of  this  book  is  a  highly. 


gifted  poet.    We  have  already  spoken  of 
his ''  lona  "  in  terms  of  merited  praise. 
This  larger  volume  more  than  justifies 
our  verdict.     Be  assured,  it  is  not  & 
ooUeotion  of  sentimental  love  songs.    It 
is  anything  but  that    The  book  has  a 
high  purpose,  and  abounds  with  gema  o£ 
pure   Ohristian   thought,   expressed  in 
exquisite  poetry.    A  writer   so  meri- 
torious should  be  onconraged. 

MadeilfSMs  Trial,  amd  other  Stories. 
By  Madame  Pbsssinbe.    Translated 
from  the  French  by  AmmT  Hauwood. 
(London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton). 
A  SERIES  of  eight  excellent  stories  by 
Madame  Fressens^  all  teaching  import- 
ant moral  and  religious  truth.    They  eoce 
well  translated,  and,  with  several  beauti- 
ful illustrations,  form  a  volume  which 
children   will   read   with   avidity  and 
profit. 

The  WoTiderful  Pocket,  and  oth&r 
8tori$$M    By  Chaukcbt  Giles. 

Dr\ftmg  amd  Steering.     A  Story 
for  Boys.    By  Ltitda  Palxbb. 

The  Magic  Shoes,  amd  other  Stories^ 
By  Chauncst  Giles. 

Little  Effie's  Home.  By  the  Author 
of  "Bertie  Lee."  (Edinburgh:  W. 
Oliphant  and  Co.). 
These  four  little  books  have  all  been 
read  by  some  young  people  whom  we 
know,  and  they  are  pronoimced  excellent, 
admirable  books  for  good  boys  and 
girls. 

Claude,  The  Colportefwr.  By  the 
Author  of  "  Mary  Powell."  Fourth 
Edition.  (London:  Hall  and  Co.) 
The  author  of  "  Mary  Powell"  could  not 
fail  to  write  at  once  with  beauty  and 
effect.  This  tale  is  not  inferior  in  inte- 
rest to  its  predecessor.  It  sketches 
scenes  of  simple,  earnest,  successful  la- 
bours in  the  spread  of  the  Bible;  and 
the  whole  is  so  natural,  from  the  first 
kind  office  of  old  Agnes,  and  the  first 
glimpse  of  Usa,  until  the  happy  con- 
summation is  reached,  that  it  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  reality  and  genuine 
life. 


OUB  CUBONICUB. 
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THB  UAMAOMBS  KXBTIirO. 

kalioyeisly  meetiiigof  tlM  MmagetB  of  the  Etaxoilzgal  Haoaiike  will  be  held 
QvBdhall  OoffiM  Howe,  onXiMiday,  January  ITth,  at  One  o'clock  predaely. 


snasx  BOKB  kusiokast  bociett  and 

COUKTI  AMOCIATIOy. 

Tsn  Boited  prayer  meetingwhich  vsnatly 
issaa^lQzates  the  annual  meetings  of  this 
aodety  maheldthis  year,  on  Wednesday 
the  28rd  Koyember  last,  at 
Square  Chapel,  Brighton,  under 
ti»  pnadeocy  of  tiie  Bev.  £.  Paxton 
Hood.  On  Thursday,  at  11  a.m.,  the 
G«nsnd  Conumttee  met  for  hnsineas  in 
tbe  losiry of  LondonBoad  ChapeL  Grants 
to  hosoe  Tniiwion  chnzches  and  erangelis- 
tic  ^sfeBcti  were  made  for  tbe  cnxrent 
rsBramoimtingto  upwards  of  £700.  The 
soQowia^  resdlution  was  passed — 

"Thafc  tUi  nMeting  henlbf  rMdlret  that  tlie 
Kpt  AaU  beniMla  to  oongtiticte  the  minister 
r  — niiiffiT  Ch«rch  in  this  ouanty  a  lift 
or  the  FMton'  BetixincFond— and  that 
to-he  xatei«d  to  the  SnMJommmee." 

Otibcr  important  subjects  were  dealt  with 
in  a  pmctical  manner  by  the  committee, 
sad  si  6.30  a  public  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Boyal  Pavilion,  presided  over  by 
DsBiiel  I^tt,  Esq.,  and  addresses  were 
d^Terod  by  the  Bers.  B.  B.  Williams 
(Cfaieiieater),  Jenkin  Jones  (Uckfleld),  J. 
H.  Wilsoii  (Secretary  to  the  Home  Mis- 
maomry  Society),  O.  O.  Frost  (Horsham), 
B.  Hamilton  (Brighton),  and  H.  Houn- 
Boaa,  Esq.,  (Treasurer).  The  report  stated 
that  during  the  past  year  eleyen  evan- 
gdists  had  been  more  or  less  employed ; 
•bout  lOO  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets, 
ooaBpcising  a  population  of  62,000,  had 
heen  under  visitation ;  22,903  visits  had 
teen,  paid  to  families,  and  2,503  to  the 
sick;     1,182  meetings  had  been  held, 
with  an  average  weekly  attendance  of 
75Si  941  addressee  delivered;   81  open- 
air  services   had  been  held,  at  which 
about  6,000  persons  were  present ;   the 
Scriptures  had  been  read  10,397  times 
during  visits ;   134  Scriptures  had  been 
sold,   and   34,642    tracts   giren  away. 
119    persona    had  been     visited  whilo 
ou  their  death-beds,  of  whom  twenty- 
foiur  were   hopefully   conyerted.    The 


sooiety  has  twenty-three  home  mis- 
sions and  out-stations;  there  are  six 
churches  at  the  principal  stations,  with 
127  members— «n  increase  of  twenty 
during  the  year.  The  average  attend- 
ance on  the  Lord's  day  at  all  the  stations 
was  1,036 ;  on  week-days,  898.  There 
axe  nine  Sunday-schools,  with  102  gra- 
tuitous teachers,  the  weekly  average  of 
the  children  being  608.  Therewerealso 
twenty  ohiyels  and  twenty-seven  rooms 
used  regularly  for  religious  services- 
twelve  chapels  and  eleven  rooms  by  home 
missionary  ministers,  and  eight  chapels 
and  sixteen  rooms  by  lay  evangelista. 
Mr.  H.  Hounsom,  the  Treasurer,  then 
read  the  statement  of  accounts,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  reoeiptb 
amounted  to  £181  2s.  lid.;  expenditure, 
£117  18s.  6d.;  leaving  a  balance  in  hand 
ou  the  29th  Sept.,  1870,  £3  48. 6d. 

tucfoiul  sovasBioicTT  of  thb  pops. 
Thb  Boman  Catholics  of  London,  in  a 
meeting  at  St.  James's  Hall,  on  the  9th 
of  December  last,  protested,  in  a  series  of 
strongly- worded  resolutions,  against  the 
abolition  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope.  Archbishop  Manulug  presided, 
and  many  of  the  "  upper  ten  thousand  *' 
who  belong  to  the  Bomish  Church  weie 
present.  Their  theory  is,  that  the 
Pope  is  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  as  such 
has  had  a  territorial  sovereignty  given 
him  by  '*a  special  disposition  of  the 
Providence  of  God."  They,  therefore, 
**  regard  the  attempt  to  dethrone  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  as  a  formal  rejection 
of  the  dispositions  of  Divine  Providence." 
These  resolutions  were,  of  course,  passed 
by  persons  who  have  not  been  themp 
selves  subjected  to  that  territorial  sove- 
reignty, while  the  persons  who  have  been 
subject  to  that  sovereignty  regard  their 
liberation  ftom  it  as  a  special  disposition 
of  Providence.  It  is  evidentiy  a  mero 
matter  of  opinion  on  which  side  I^yi- 
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dence  is,  and  tho  world  will  surely  sym- 
pafhise  with  those  who  have  suffered 
from  the  Temporal  Power  rather  than 
with  those  who  are  content  to  resolre 
that  other  people  ought  to  suhrait  to  it. 
Surely  the  Romans  are  themielves  better 
judges  of  the  "  wise  and  fruitful  order" 
which  the  Temporal  Sovereignty  has 
produced  than  tiiose  who  look  on  it 
through  the  enohantment  of  theoretic 
sympathy  and  praotioal  distance.  The 
old  Older  changes,  giving  place  to  new ; 
and  the  world  leams  to  acquiesce  in  it. 
BomanCathoUc  Ghzistendom  will  soon 
find  that  the  Pope  Ib  all  the  better  as  a 
Pope  for  not  being  a  King.  It  is  one 
thing  to  be  enthusiastic  for  the  subjec- 
tion of  other  peoplci  and  another  to 
sniEBr  that  fubjeotion  oneself. 


JunoMBXT  or  zhc  macxdxocbib  oasb.— 

ST.  ALBAN*B,   HOLBOUr. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Judicial  Committeo 
of  the  Privy  Council,  on  Friday,  26th  Nov. 
last,  judgment  was  pronounced  in  the 
case  of  '*Kartin  v,  Hackonochie,"  the 
incumbent  of  St.  Albao's,  Holbom, 
which  was  an  iq^cation  for  a  con- 
demnation of  Mr.  KackoDochie,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  violated  the  moni- 
tions of  the  Ck>ut--i8Stted  on  a  former 
occasioo— -with  respect  to  gestures  dur- 
ing the  OoBsecraticn  Service,  the  eleva* 
turn  of  the  cup  and  paten,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Communion.  Lord  Chelms- 
ford, in  delivering  judgment,  went  with 
much  care  through  the  whole  of  the 
previous  lustory  of  the  case.  Their 
lordships  had,  on  a  former  occasion, 
decided  that  bowing  the  knee  at  the 
Consecration  I^yer  was  equivalent  to 
kneeling,  and  they  expressed  a  hope  that 
Mr.  Mackonochie  would  obey  the  spirit 
of  a  monition  as  well  as  its  letter. 
Mr.  Mackonochie  was  now  before  their 
Lord^ps  on  complaint  that  he  ele- 
vated the  cup  and  bowed  down  as 
before.  It  was  also  alleged  that  the  rev. 
gentleman  elevated  the  wafer-bread. 
The  affidavits  alleged  that  this  was  done 
by  other  clergy  ;  but  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr. 
WeUiBgton,  and  other  gentlemen  who 


had  officiated,  declared  that  they  had  not 
done  so.     Mr.  Mackonochie  had  stated 
that  he  had  not  elevated  the  paten,  but 
the  wafer-bread,  but  this  made  no  differ- 
ence, as  the  real  offence  was  the  eleva- 
tion, not  of  the  paten,  but  of  the  ocnx- 
secrated  bread.    That  the  elevation  both. 
of  the  wafer  and  the  cup  took  place  dur- 
ing the  prayer  of  consecration  was  clear 
from  Mr.  Mackonochie's  evidence.  Witli 
regard  to  the  bowing,  their  Lordshipe 
could  not  hold  that  reverential  bowings 
was  an  act  of  prostration,  and  the  pos- 
ture assumed  by  and  continued  for  some 
seconds  was  not  a  mere  act  of  reverence, 
but  an  act  of  adoration.     Under  all  the 
circumstances   their  Lordships   ordered 
that  Mr.    Mackonochie   be   suspended 
from  his  office  for  three  calendar  months, 
and  that  he  pay  the  costs  of  this  applica« 
tion.    On  the  following  Sunday  morning 
a  large  congregation  assembled  in  the 
church   of  St.  Alban,    many  of  whom 
were  attracted  by  curiosity  respecting' 
the  judgment   of    the  Judicial   Com- 
mittee of   the  Privy  Council.     Those 
who  expected  a  reference  to  the  matter 
did  not  go  away  without  their  curiosity 
being  gratified  to  the  fulL     Mr.  Macko- 
nochie occupied  his  usual  place  in  his 
usual  attire-— but  without  taking  part  in 
the  service  as  a  deigyman.    Mr.  Stanton 
preached  in  the  most  bitteriy,  earnest, 
and  passiottate  manner,  taking  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  as  his  text.     It  was 
evident  that  the   sentence  had  stung 
them  to  the  quick,  and  that  unexpectedly.      ' 
Mr.  Mackonochie  will  have  a  difficulty      ' 
in  persuading  anybody   that  he  is  a 
martyr.      lliree    montiis*    saspension 
and  heavy  costs  will  probably  only  in- 
crease his  seal  for  Bitualism,  and  we 
do    not     approve    of     the    sentence 
because  we    eiqpect  it  will   do  any- 
thing  to  abate   the   pemicioas  non- 
sense   of    the    Sacramentarians,   bat 
because  we  are  g^ad  to  see  deigymen 
made  to  understand  tiiat  as  long  as  they 
are  in  the  Church  they  must  obey  its 
laws,  and  not  play  fast  and  loose^to 
the  demoralisation  of  the  nation— with 
obligations  which  they  have  themselycs 
assumed  in  the  name  of  religion. 
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I-—"  Srai  fet  as." 


ON  the  14th  of  November  a  special  meeting  for  prayer  was  held  in 
the  Mission  House,  which  proved  an  occasion  of  deep  interest,  as 
▼ell  from  the  pnrpose  had  in  view,  as  from  the  spirit  which  prevailed. 
The  ministerial  Directors  who  are  appointed  to  examine  candidates 
for  miasionarj  service,  have  had  to  consider  during  the  present  year  a 
large  number  of  applications.  While  greatly  encouraged  by  the  tone, 
temper,  and  ability  displayed  by  some,  they  have  felt  vexy  doubtful  both 
of  the  power  and  the  spirit  manifested  by  others.  In  recent  years  the 
Directors  on  several  occasions  have  been  deeply  disappointed  by  men 
who,  after  giving  promise  of  usefulness,  have  suddenly  failed  in  character, 
in  purpose,  in  self-denial,  and  have,  after  very  brief  service,  laid  down 
their  missionary  work.  Such  disappointments  not  only  leave  unexpected 
vacancies  in  missions  which  should  be  strong,  but  involve  heavy  pecu* 
niary  losses,  which  the  Society  finds  it  hard  to  bear.  Other  Societies,  it 
is  known,  suffer  in  the  same  way. 

If  these  failures  are  a  necessary  element  in  that  human  service  wliich 
the  Church  renders  to  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  if,  among 
other  things,  they  constantly  remind  us  that  the  treasure  of  the  Gospel 
is  "  in  earthen  vessels,"  and  that  "  the  excellency  of  the  power  is  of  God, 
and  not  of  us;"  nevertheless,  we  cannot  but  strive  in  every  way  to 
i^itniTiiab  their  number,  and  to  reduce  their  influence  to  the  lowest  point. 
The  Directors,  therefore,  have  felt  their  special  need  of  Divine  guidance 
and  Divine  help.  And  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  they  met  to  lay  their 
petitions  with  peculiar  eamestneet  before  ''the  throne  of  the  heavenly 
Vol,  m. — New  Series.  d 
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grace/'  that  such  wisdom  and  grace  may  be  poured  upon  them  in  fullest 
measure  iu  this  important  period  of  the  Society's  history. 

The  wihe  selection  of  suitable  men,  the  careful  training  of  missionary 
students,  the  establishment  of  true  centres  of  usefulness,  sound  and  true 
economy  in  the  management  of  the  funds  contributed  by  the  Churches, 
are  ordinary  duties  pressing  upon  them  through  every  year  of  the  Society's 
history,  and  always  needing  Divine  help  for  their  right  fulfilment.      But 
the  Directors  are  doing  more  than  all  this  now.      In  recent  years  they 
have  been  called  to  reconsider  the  entire  range  of  their  work.     Thej  have 
Eiad  to  determine  the  principles  and  the  policy  which,  under  God's  bless. 
ing-,  shall  most  directly  stimulate  the  growth  and  consolidate  the   life  of 
the  native  Churches  and  communities,  which  past  efforts  have  drawn  from 
heathenism.     They  have  had  to  consider  the  most  effective  methods  of 
calling  forth  the  teaching  power  of  those  Churches — of  training,,  settling, 
and  supporting  the  natiye  ministry,  and,  in  a  word,  of  securing  for  those 
Churches  strength,  resources,  and  permanence,  from  within,  and  not  from 
without.    In  the  case  of  Madagascar,  in  which  the  forces  at  work  are  sa 
great    and  so  widely  applied,  the  wise  settlement  of  these  important 
problems  must  determine  for  a  long  period  the  course  and  character  of 
the  Church's  history,  and  seriously  affect  their  progress  and  prosperity. 
How  needful,  then,  that  as  the  Lord's  work  in  that  island  is  beginning  to 
command  a  powerrul  influence  upon  a  nation's  life,  they  should  have 
wisdom  to  choose  only  the  Lord*s  men,  and  to  direct  the  work  only  in  the 
Lord's  way!     Seeking  help  for  themselves,  they  appeal  to  the  Churches, 
on  whose  behalf  they  act,  and  they  say,  '*  Pbay  for  us." 

The  Missionaries  of  the  Society  also  may  justly  make  the  same  appeal. 
Their  "  perils  of  waters,"  **  perils  among  the  heathen,"  and  even  "perils 
among  false  brethren,"  are  not  few.    At  the  present  moment  our  brethren 
in  the  North  of  China  are  the  objects  of  special  anxiety  and  interest.    In 
many  cases  a  tropical  climate  proves  a  severe  trial  to  health ;   many  a 
missionary  and  missionary's  wife  has  suddenly  broken  down  under  its 
power ;  though  in  general  it  is  by  slower  work,  and  in  the  course  of  years, 
that  its  exhausting  influence  is  felt.     It  is  no  easy  task  to  learn  a  foreign 
language.     The  duties  of  missionary  life  are  of  a  high  order ;  and  in  the 
full  application  of  the  Gospel  to  old  and  young,  to  Christians  and  heathen, 
great  grace  is  needed  "  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  truth."     Many  a 
missionary  stands  alone,  amid  a  vicious  heathen  community,  unaided  in 
his  Christian  life  by  that  healthy  public  opinion  and  that  high  standard 
of  character  which  uphold  all  in  Christian  lands.     He  receives  Httle  help 
from  others — he  is  always  giving  out  knowledge,  stimulus,  and  power  to 
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thase  around  liim.       Sow  needful  that  the  fountain  within    shall  bo 
iresk  and  full^  fed  by  that  Spirit  of  Life  for  whom  his  work  is  done  ! 

A  missionary  needs  gpreat  wisdom  in  respect  to  all  the  forms  which  his 

plans  assume.     The  Gx>8pel  is  proyided  for  him ;  but  there  are  a  thousand 

wajs  of  bringing  it  to  bear  upon  the  people  whom  he  is  to  instruct.  Some 

men  are  specially  fitted  to  be  preachers ;  some  to  raise  children  and 

sdiolars ;  some  are  admirable  men  of  business ;  others  make  excellent 

pastors  and  advisers  of  their  people.     It  is  well  that  all  the  varied  gifts  of 

the  Spirit   shall   be  employed    in  the    Lord's  service,  and  be  as  fully 

applied  to  the  spread  of  the  truth  as  circumstances  allow.    But,  apart  from. 

personal  temptations,  against  which  Divine  grace  is  needed,  a  missionary 

b  liable  to  great  ndstakes  in  the  plans  to  which  he  devotes  his  strength. 

That  rapid  development  of  character  and  abilities  which  often  follows  the 

great  opportunities  in  which  he  is  placed,  may  easily  tempt  him  to  vanity, 

to  an  overweening  sense  of  his  personal  importance,  and  lead  him  to 

adopt  a   supercilious  bearing  toward  others.     Finding  himself,   as  an 

Englishman,  greatly  superior   in  common  sense,  in  practical  experience^ 

ia  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  the  simpler  natives  of  other  lands 

aroand  him,  and  finding  them  ready  to  cling  to  him  and  wait  for  his 

commands,  he  becomes  *'  a  lord  over  God's  heritage,"  especially  in  a 

Bmall  community ;   and,  instead  of  employing  his  superior  wisdom  in 

eroHng  and  developing  strength  in  them,  he  keeps  them  children,  and 

leaves  them  weaker  as  to  self-management  than  before.     Should  we  not 

pray  for  men  so  tempted,  that  Divine  wisdom  may  lead][them  to  help  and 

not  to  hinder  the  growth  of  Christian  manliness  in  these  willing  and 

submissive  converts,  and  so  bring  to  an  earlier  conclusion  that  missionary. 

work  which,  as  a  foreigner,  he  was  appointed  to  carry  on  ? 

With  great  opportunities  always  opening  to  their  efforts,  and  with  the- 
heavy  charge  already  laid  upon  them,  may  not  the  Directors  and  the 
Missionaries  of  the  Society  earnestly  ask  all  the  Churches,  at  this  season 
(q^edally,  to  pbat  for  them  ?  Men,  money,  health,  protection,  wise  plans 
— all  are  needed  in  this  great  era  of  the  Lord's  work ;  but  He  has  them 
in  abundance  for  His  Church's  uso.  ''  The  silver  is  Mine,"  He  says, 
"  and  the  gold  is  Mine."  His  Spirit  can  say,  **  Set  apart  Saul  and 
Barnabas  to  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them*"  Let  us  pray  with 
renewed  fervour  that  He  will  give  us  all  these  gifts,  and  that  they  may 
all  be  most  wisely  employed — that  so  His  kingdom  may  come.  The 
excellency  of  the  power  will  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us.  And  to  His  name 
shall  we,  with  one  voioe,  give  the  praise. 
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a&agastar. — %\t  Cpken  s  ^^urtj^. 


SEVERAL  years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Ellis  first  proposed  that  Churches 
should  be  erected  in  memory  of  the  martyrs  of  former  days.     They 
were  to  be  four  in  number,  and  the  erection  of  one  was  specially  under- 
taken by  the  children  of  our  English  Churches,  who  collected  for  it  the 
sum  of  £2,850.     The  project  has  been  but  slowly  realised,  so  numerous 
have  been  the  social  and  material  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of 
such  a  formidable  undertaking,  among  a  people  but  partly  civilised.     The 
AMBATONAEAi^aA  Church,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  first  prison  in  which 
the  martyrs  were  confined,  was  opened  on  March  22nd,  1867.     That  at 
Ambohipotsy,  built  on  the  ridge  above  the  ditch  where  Rasaxama  and 
others  were  speared,  was  opened  in  November,  1868.     And  now  the 
Children's  Church  at  FAUAYoniTBA  has  also  been  completed  and  set 
apart  for  worship. 

The  Easavohixba  Church  is  built  in  a  commanding  position  at  the 
north  end  of  the  capital ;  and  from  the  height  and  solidity  of  its  walls,  is 
a  very  striking  object.  On  its  site,  in  February,  1849,  four  Christian 
nobles,  including  a  lady,  were  burnt  alive ;  and  the  bodies  of  fourteen 
others,  who  had  that  day  been  thrown  over  the  lofty  precipice,  were  also 
consumed.  In  digging  the  foundations  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Cameron 
laid  bare  the  charcoal  and  ashes  which  had  remained  from  the  fire  ;  and 
the  first  stone  of  the  Church  was  laid  under  the  very  spot  where  the 
stake  was  planted.  It  has  taken  three  years  to  erect  the  building,  and  it 
was  opened  in  September  last. 


1.— CONGEEaATIONS  GATHERED.  BEV.  J.  PEAESE. 


**  The  opening  of  the  *  Children's 
Memorial  Church,'  at  Faravohitra, 
took  place  under  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, on  Thursday,  September 
loth.  Much  interest  was  manifested 
on  the  occasion,  and  the  building  was 
filled  to  overflowing  at  both  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  services.  In  fsEu^t,  at 
the  former,  great  numbers  of  people 
had  to  return  to  their  homes,  unable 
to  gain  admission.  Annoimcements 
^^^been  made  on  the  previous  Sunday, 


in  our  various  chapels  in  this  city  and 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  on 
the  day  of  opening  the  people  began 
to  assemble  as  early  as  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning ;  and  by  seven  o'clock, 
when  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  Fara- 
vohitra, I  found  the  chapel  crowded, 
and  an  eager  multitude  outside  press- 
ing arouad  the  various  entrances* 
although  the  time  for  the  service  to 
commence  was  not  till  nine  o'clock !  '* 
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2.— :message  fkom  the  queen,  the  same. 

When  the  Ambohifotsy  Church  was  opened,  the  Queen  and  her 
principal  nobles  were  present.  On  the  opening  of  the  Church  at 
AxBATONAKAXOA,  sho  was  represented  by  a  body  of  officers ;  and  the  same 
arrangement  was  carried  out  at  Fauavouitba.  In  her  name,  these 
officers  presented  the  following  message  : — 


'*  I  thank  the  missionaries  and  the 

fiiends    beyond   the    seas  who   have 

lidped  to   finish  this  house ;  for  the 

'completion  of  this  stono  building  as 

&  place  in  which  to  pray  to,  and  for 

paiaing   God    and    giving    glory    to 

Jesas,  on  account  ef  the  redemption 

He  has  wrought,  is  a  thing  which  re- 

jdces  both  me  and  you.     But  not  this 

bsilding  alone  is  called  a  *  House  of 

God,'  bnt  our  hearts  too,  for  Paul  says 

in  the  Corinthians,  *  Te  are  the  temple 

of  God,'  and  again,  '  Ye  are  the  temple 

of  the  living  God.* 

**  Therefore   it   rejoices    my   heart 
^lien  we  aU  do  what  we  can  to  ex- 


tend the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth, 
for  that  was  commanded  by  Jesus 
Chiist,  saying,  *  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature.'  And  our  friends  from  be- 
yond the  8603  have  come  here,  and  do 
all  they  can  to  benefit  us,  that  we  may 
know  Jesus  Christ ;  much  more  ought 
we  (who  live  in  the  land)  to  do  so. 
Therefore,  let  all,  whether  men  or 
women,  be  diligent,  for  every  one  has 
a  work  to  do ;  and  let  all  of  us  strive 
to  extend  the  kingdom  of  God  to 
the  very  utmost  of  our  abilities,  for 
Solomon  saj's,  *  Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might."  * 


3.— SEEVICES  of  the  day.     the  SAA£E. 


"At  the  close  of  this  message  from 
Her  Majesty,  the  *  Hasina '  *  was  pre- 
amted  by  the  Church  assembling  at 
Famvohitra,  and  then  the  Morning 
^Tvice  commenced,  which  was  con- 
dacted  in  the  following  order: — ^A 
short  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  money  had  been  raised,  and  the 
circmnstances  under  which  the  Church 
hftd  been  built,  was  read  by  myself; 
the  Hev.  J.  Sibreeread  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  Bev.  W.  E.  Cousins  offered  the 
dedication  prayer.  An  address  was 
then  delivered  by  one  of  the  Native 
preachers,  who  chose  as  his  text 
Psahn  cxix.  9;  and  at  the  close  of 
this  address,  Babezandrina  engaged 
in  prayer.    The  Eev.  B.  Briggs  fol- 


lowed. After  the  example  of  Philip 
of  old,  he  'preached  Christ'  to  the 
people  from  the  words :  *  This  is  my  be- 
loved Son ;  hear  Him'  (Matt.  xvii.  5). 
"The  Afternoon  Service  commenced 
at  2. 30  P.M.  The  Scriptures  were  read 
by  Rainitresias,  a  Native  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Avaratr'  Andohalo :  prayer 
was  offered  by  the  Rev.  G.  Cousins, 
and  an  addressgivon  by  Andrianaivora- 
velona,  one  of  our  most  eloquent  and 
powerful  Native  speakers.  Prayer  was 
again  offered  by  Bamaroanaka,  a  man 
who  in  the  time  of  the  persecutions 
lost  and  suffered  much  for  the  sake  of 
Christ;  and  the  engagements  of  the 
day  were  brought  to  a  close  by  a 
thoroughly  practical  sermon  from  Mr. 


•  Vifusdlf  a  dollar,  tho  presentation  of  -which  to  the  Soverci^,  is  a  foiiual  proceeding 
obserred  by  the  Natives  on  nearly  nil  public  occasions. 
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S.  S.  Sewoll,  founded  on  the  words: 
'  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and 
drink;  hut  righteousness,  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost '  (Eomans 
xiv.  17),  and  in  which  'Mr.  Sewell 
endeavoured  to  counteract  a  tendency 
too  prevalent  among  our  Churches,  to 


rest  in  the  purely  outward  observance ?i 
of  Christianity. 

*'As  the  sun  was  setting  in  the 
West,  the  meeting  broke  np,  and  the 
crowd  dispersed  to  return  to  their 
homes,  the  feelings  of  not  a  few  bein 
*  Wo  have  seen  great  things  to-daj 


4.— CONTEAST  WITH  FOEMER  TIMES.     THE  SAME. 

While  devoutly  rejoicing  in  the  completion  of  the  Church  in  "which  he 
is  appointed  minister,  Mr.  Pearse  naturally  contraflts  the  ciroTimstances 
of  the  opening  with  those  dark  times  which,  only  twenty-one  years  back, 
saw  the  Christians  given  over  in  persecuting  rage  to  the  precipice  and 

the  flames: — 


*'  How  altered  the  circumstances  of 
the  people,  and  how  marvellous  the 
contrast  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day, 
to  what  had  taken  place  on  the  spot 
twenty-one  years  ago  I  Then,  cruel  and 
relentless  persecution  raged  against  the 
Christians ;  their  very  name  was  hated, 
and  they  scarcely  dared  to  meet  to- 
gether to  unite  in  prayer  and  praise — 
not  even  in  secret  places,  and  under 
cover  of  the  darkness  of  night.  To- 
day, in  quietness  and  confidence,  a 
great  multitude  had  assembled,  not 
only  undisturbed  and  unmolested,  but 
encouraged  by  the  Sovereign  of  the 
Island,  and  exhorted  in  a  message 
from  her  to  be  diligent  in  seeking  to 
extend  the  kingdom  of  Qod ! 


**  Twenty-one  years  befoi'^,  the  sen- 
tence of  death  had  been  executed,  and 
the  bodies  of  eighteen  Christians  con- 
sumed in  the  flames  which  merciless 
persecution  had  kindled.  To-day, 
eternal  life  had  been  offered  to  hun- 
dreds upon  the  very  spot  from  which 
the  spirits  of  the  martyrs  had  returned 
to  God,  who  gave  them ! 

**  Shall  we  not  thank  God  for  these 
things?  And  while  perusing  such 
facts,  will  not  the  Christians  in  Eng- 
land arise  once  more  on  behalf  of 
Madagascar,  and  plead  yet  more  fer- 
vently for  a  fuller  outpouring  of  God's 
Spirit  upon  its  people  ?  " 


o.— COUNTRY  WOEK.    EEV.  J.  SEBBEE. 

Writing  from  his  new  station  of  Ambohimanga,  twelve  miles  north  of 
the  capital,  our  brother  Mr.  Sibree  shows  how  important  it  is  for  the 
English  missionaries  to  watch  over  the  coimtry  cong^gations.  The 
excitement  of  recent  times,  and  the  various  influences  now  acting  upon  the 
people,  have  led  vast  numbers  to  attend  Christian  services,  who  are  ex- 
tremely ignorant  of  the  truths  of  the  Gtespel.  The  Directors  remember 
that  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  such  persons  placed  themselves  under 
instruction  in  1869 ;  and  they  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  as  largo 
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a  number  baye  come  in  daring  the  year  which  has  just  closed.  They  are 
therefore  most  anxions  tliat  several  stations  shall  be  established  in  the 
TeiT  midst  of  these  x>eople  in  the  country  districts ;  and  five  of  the 
misaonaries  now  in  the  island  haye  been  appointed  to  occupy  them. 
Notwithstanding  their  ignorance,  their  many  errors,  eyen  their  moral 
deficiencies,  thrae  myriads  are  the  most  willing  and  attentive  scholars  & 
Clinstian  missionary  can  desire  : — 


"Yesterday  I  preached  at  each  of 
De  three  city  churches,  as  weU  as  at 
ik  large  Tillage  chapel,  and  was  much 
gratified  to  see  the  large  numbers  of 
l^e^ple  gathered  together  in   all  the 
Tibfxs  (tf  woiship.  All  seemed  anxious 
i  »i  m^trnction,   which,  indeed,  they 
siTick  need ;  for  the  Christianity  of  the 
rery  grett  majority  is  of  a  merely 
nommsl  kmd,  and  they  require  to  be 
tn^ '  what  are  the  first  principles  of 
the  ondes  of  Qod.*    There  can  be  no 
doubt,  also,  that  pressure,  either  of  a 
direct  or  indirect  kind,  is  often  used  to 
eolbroe  the  attendance  of  many,  and 
that  the    external    advantage    of  a 
prf^feasion  of  Christianity  is  now  pro- 
dicing  a  fearful  amount  of  h3^ocri6y 
in  our  Churches  and  congregations. 
hrlil,  we  have  the  people,  whatever 
sjiT  be  the  motive  that  brings  them 
tfj  attend  Divine  worship,  and  cannot 
lui  rejoice  that  such  a  wide  door  is 
oT:>enedto  us.     In  a  few  days  I  expect 
ny  friend,  the  Eev.  G.  Cousins,  to 


come    and    arrange  with  the  people 
what  villages  should  be  detached  from 
the  guardianship  of  the  Churches  in 
the  capital,  and  be  united  with  those* 
at  Ambohimanga.    In  many  of  these* 
places    the    moral   darkness    is   still' 
greater  than  that  in  the  capital  and' 
larger  towns  ;   and  the  evils  that  are* 
creeping  in,  from  want  of  European 
help  and  guidance,  are  in  many  case& 
very  serious.    And  yet  I  have  seldom' 
felt  greater  delight  than  I  experienced! 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Imeri-tsi-mi* 
findra,  a  village  about  a  mile  or  so 
south  of  this  city.     The  neat  new 
chapel    of    sim-dried    brick,     about 
eighty  feet  long,  was  densely  crowded 
with  people,  the  great  majority  being 
of    the    slave    class.      There    could 
hardly  have  been  less  than  a  thou> 
sand  persons   present  in   the  build- 
ing;   and  this,  I  believe,  is  but  a 
specimen  of  what  is  now  to  be  seen  all 
over  Imerina  and  the  other  central 
provinces." 


6.— ALLEGED  GOVEENMENT  INTEEFERENCE. 
The  second  letter  of  Mr.  Sibree,  recently  published  in  the  EnglisTi 
Independent f  refers  at  length  to  the  influence  exerted  by  some  Government 
officials  in  localities  distant  from,  the  capital,  in  urging  the  people  to 
become  Christians.  These  statements  are  not  so  carefully  made,  nor  sO' 
oomiected  with,  the  other  side  of  the  question,  as  the  extracts  given  above:. 
Neither  the  Government  nor  the  missionaries  desire  such  interference : 
it  is  not  employed  in  the  capital  or  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  only  arisee 
in  the  cases  of  ignorant  officials  who  are  over-zealous.  It  does  not  really 
affect  the  character  of  the  great  movement  in  the  island,  which  has  sprung 
from  truly  epiritnal  causes. 
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7.— RAPID  SALE  OF  SGEIPTUEES.    EEV.  B.  BRIGGS, 

From  recent  letters  we  learn  that  a  portion  of  the  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  consisting  of  20,000  copies,  had  safely  arrived  at  the  capital. 
But  the  cry  still  reaches  us,  "  What  are  these  among  so  many  ?  "  And 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  now  in  preparation  another 
and  a  cheaper  edition  of  50,000.  Mr.  Briggs  thus  describes  the  eagerness 
of  the  people  after  the  precious  volume  :— 


**  I  expect  Mr.  Cousins  is  writing  to 
you,  and  also  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  about  the  ar- 
rival of  the  New  Testaments.  It  has 
been  qxiite  an  event,  and  has  caused 
great  excitement  in  the  capital,  but 
the  nimiber  received  was  so  small  that 
but  very  few  of  the  people  wanting 
them  could  be  supplied. 

**  We  found  it  necessary  to  divide  the 
Testaments  among  the  missionaries 
having  charge  of  a  district,  so  that 
each  district  might  have  a  few.  Some 
were  sold  to  the  people  in  the  capital, 
and  the  rest  kept  for  the  country ;  but 
there  were  not  sufficient  to  allow  of 
one  each  to  the  country  churches. 
The  people  came  not  only  &om  the 
capital  and  surrounding  places,  but 


from  distant  parts  of   the    country, 
bringing  their  money  with  them,  and 
beggmg  most  earnestly  to  be  allowed 
to  buy  a  Testament,  but  were  obliged 
to   go   without.    It   has    been    both 
pleasant  and  painful  to  ns  who  have 
been  eyewitnesses  of  the  excitement. 
It  has  been  pleasant  to   see  such  a 
thirst  among  the  people  for  the  Word 
of  Life,  but  most  painful  to  have  to 
send — and,  in  some  cases,  even  to  drive 
— them  away  without  it,  so  unwilling 
were  they  to  go  without  obtaining  the 
treasure  they  were  seeking. 

**  We  are  asking  the  Bible  Society  to 
send  out  the  remainder  at  the  very 
earliest  opportunity,  and  trust  that  no 
time  wiU  be  lost." 


III. 


■|nbk — gengal  glisskr. 


THE  Society's  Mission  in  Bengal  is  carried  on  in  two  staticms — Calcutta  and 
Beritamfore.  Calcutta  is  the  capital  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  and, 
with  its  suburbs,  contains  about  800,000  inhabitants.  Five  important  missions 
are  maiutained  in  it  by  different  Missionary  Societies.  The  Society's  mission  is  situated 
at  the  south  end  of  the  city,  in  the  suburb  of  BeowANiPORBy  a  compact  town  a  mile 
square,  containing  80,000  people.  The  missionaries  are  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Johnson, 
AsiiTON,  Payne,  Naylor,  Slater,  and  Wilkins.  Berhamforx  is  situated  on  the 
River  Hooghly,  a  hundred  miles  north  of  Calcutta.  It  contains  80,000  inhahitants. 
The  missionaries  are  the  Rev.  Messrs.  BsAnBURY  and  Hill,  and  the  Rev.  Nondolal 
Dash* 

The  Christian  education  of  boys  and  young  men,  in  the  English  and 
native  languages,  has  for  many  years  formed  an  important  part  in  the 
missionary  labours  carried  on  in  the  great  cities  of  India.     And  in  all 
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siksiQiis  it  has  been  found  that,  apart  from  the  influence  which  it  exer- 
cises in  the  oonYersion  of  indiyiduals,  in  the  most  powerful  manner  it 
learens  the  middle  classes  with  Christian  truth,  and  completely  breaks 
down  the  power  of  idolatry.  The  share  taken  by  this  Society  in  this  de- 
partment of  Christian  effort  has  occupied  the  time  of  many  missionary 
brethren,  and  has  been  carried  on  at  great  expense.  But  it  has  received 
a  great  blessing  £rom  above,  has  drawn  many  converts  into  the  Christian 
Chuich,  has  effectively  helped  the  spread  of  the  Oospel  among  the  edu- 
cated dasses,  and  has  secured  for  the  Society  several  excellent  and  well- 
tiained  natiye  pastors  and  missionaries. 

The  station  at  Bsbhjljcpobb  has,  for  a  considerable  period,  given  the 
Dizeetors  considerable  anxiety.  There  seemed  to  be  little  spiritual  life 
^mng  in  the  native  community ;  and  they  were  seriously  considering 
vbt  new  efforts  might  be  made,  or  new  arrangements  introduced,  which 
w^  render  the  work  more  fruitful  for  good.  Just  at  this  time  they 
kfe  receiyedamost  gratifying  letter  from  the  Eev.  8.  J.  Hill,  informing 
tbem  of  the  conversion  and  baptism  of  a  young  man,  who  was  a  member 
of  bis  Bible-class,  the  particulars  of  which,  with  pleasure  and  thankful- 
nen,  they  lay  before  their  constituents :  ^ 


l.-BAPnSM  OF  ATOOL  KBISHNO  NAG.    EEV.  S.  J.  HILL.    Xov.  1. 


*<  Little  did  I  dream  when  I  was  pen- 
img  my  reply  to  yours,  that  the  hope 
expressed  in  passing,  that  fruit  would 
29t  be  long  delayed  from  my  Bible- 
tkas,  would  be  so  soon  realised.  One, 
the  most  consistent  young  native  I  have 
met,  is  now,  with  his  wife  and  infant 
daughter,  residing  with  me.  His 
appHcation  for  baptism,  his  own  com- 
position, wm  give  you  some  idea  of 
his  acquirements  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. He  was  formerly  a  student  of 
the  Government  College  at  this  place, 
andhas  been  a  member  of  my  Bible-class 
for  five  years  on  and  off.  His  friends 
liviiig  close  at  hand,  he  went  back,  and 
stated  his  determination  to  his  friends, 
and  at  2  8.m.  he  left  the  house  with  his 
wife  and  baby.  I  kept  him  for  two 
days,  and,  observing   signs   that   all 


attempts  to  take  him  back  were  over, 
at  4  p.m.  of  the  second  day,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  two  of  the  gentlemen  and 
two  ladies  of  the  station,  the  Bev.  N. 
L.  Dass,  and  all  the  Chi'istian  resi- 
dents of  the  compound,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  baptising  him.  Another  of  my 
Bible-class  came  forward,  but  ex- 
pressed himself  unable  at  present  to 
stand.  He  has  not  gone  back,  but 
deferred  the  fearful  undertaking  of 
taking  up  the  heavy  cross.  There  are 
others,  I  hope,  not  far  from  the  King- 
dom of  God;  and  my  prayer  to  the  Di- 
rectors is,  that  they  would  renew  thoir 
supplications  for  poor  Berhampore,  and 
immediately  strengthen  our  handswith 
another  European  labourer,  and  pecu- 
niary aid,  to  work  efficiently  in  every 
branch  of  mission  labour. 
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2.— DIFFICULTIES  IN  HIS  WAY.      THE  SAME. 

The  social  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  a  young  Hindu,  when 
anxious  to  profess  his  faith  in  Christ,  are  of  the  most  formidable  kind. 
Visits  from  parents  and  friends,  remonstrances,  threats,  specious  promises, 
bribes,  appeals  to  law-courts,  are  often  employed  to  induce  l^im  to  chango 
his  purpose.  Many,  through  God's  grace,  have  borne  them  all,  and 
remained  steadfast.  Not  a  few  haye  been  afraid,  and  have  g'one  back. 
The  new  convert  in  this  case  now  remained  firm : — 


**  One  of  Atoors  friends,  to  whom  he 
revealed  his  purpose  of  speaking  to  me, 
betrayed  him.     On  his  return,  there- 
fore, he  found  all   known,  and   his 
parents  and  friends  in  a  terrible  state. 
To  these  he  confessed  his  determina- 
tion ;  in  fact,  this  was  scarcely  neces- 
sar}',  for  they  were  long  aware  of  the 
state  of  his  mind.    He  took  his  meal, 
and  then  came  and  told  me  of  the  state 
of  affairs ;  adding  that  his  uncle,  once 
almost  prepared  to  become  a  Christian, 
now  a  bitter  foe,  had  asked  ^im  to  go 
and  see  him,  but  that  he  had  declined. 
I  said  that  was  a  pity,  and,  if  he  were 
not  afraid  of  personal  violence,  to  go 
and  tell  them  all  his  firm  determina- 
tion.   He  went  after  we  had  prayed 
together,  and  came  back  in  the  even- 
ing. According  to  my  advice,  he  asked 
them  to  aUow  him  to  be  baptised  and 
live  with  them.    This   was   refused. 
His  wife,  a  most  sensible  girl,  had 
long  known  his  intentions,  and  was 
determined  to   foUow  him.    A  dark 
and  stormy  night  favoured  the  plan, 
and  at  2  a.m.,  with  their  little  baby 
daughter,  they  joined  us.    During  the 
whole  of  that  day.  Mends  and  distant 
relatives  came  and  tried  to  shake  his 
purpose.    Two  of  their  friends  told  me 
yesterday,    'Why  delay  the  baptism 
till  Sunday !  Why  lengthen  the  suffer- 


ings of  both  parties  !  Since  he  is  deter- 
mined, conclude  the  matter.'  I  replied, 
*  True,  and  then  you  will  charge  me 
with  indecent  haste.'    Soon  after  thi& 
the  parents  sent,  saying  that  his  wife- 
hod  brought  away  an  ornament  be- 
longing to  her  mother-in-law,  and  re- 
quired it.    This  fact  I  looked  upon  as- 
a  sign  that  they  had  given  up  all  hope- 
of  shaking  his  intention,  and  therefore 
determined,   after   consultation    with 
Nondo,  that  the  privilege  ehould  bo 
granted  to  him.     To  witness  the  cere- 
mony, I  obtained  the  presence  of  two 
gentlemen  not  connected  with  Govern- 
ment, and  two  ladies ;  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  these  and  the  three  catechists^ 
Nondo,  and  the  school-children,  bap- 
tised the  young  disciple.     Of  his  con- 
version I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
This  morning  the  parents  sent  and 
demanded  all  the  jewels,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  his  very  sensible  wife  said, 
she  had   been   thinking   of  sending 
them   back   herself.    This    last    step 
makes  me  hope  that  all  active  perse- 
cution of  them  is  at  on  end. 

'*  His  friends  are  very  influential,  but 
our  Heavenly  Father,  in  pity  for  om- 
weakness,  and  our  isolated  position,  hag: 
not  suffered  the  slightest  personal  in- 
sult. " 


3.-CALCUTTA.    A  SIMILAE  BAPTISM.    EEV.  W.  J.  WILKINS. 

NOTEMBEB  16. 

On  many  occasiona  we  have  chronicled  in  these  pages  the  baptism  of 
young  men,  trained  among  the  five  hundred  scholars  and  students  of  the 
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Inftitatioii  at  Bhowanipore.  Now,  as  in  the  previous  case,  we  hear  of 
a  medkal  stadent,  led  by  the  personal  influence  and  instruction  of  a 
miamonaTy  and  his  natire  colleague,  to  make  the  same  profession  : — 


*' On  the  Tery  day  after  I  wrote  my 
last  letter,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  bap- 
tiang  a  young  man  from  the  class  who 
20V  seem  to  be  in  need  of  Christian 
Scfii,  and  a  claas,  too,  who  promise 
to  jieU  considerable  fruit.  To  me  it  was 
a  most  interesting  oocasion,  being  the 
tot  time  I  haye  had  the  opportunity 
to  baptise  a  Hindu  into  the  Christian 
same. 

*'  The  young  man  of  whom  I  am 
viitiag,  by  name  Jogesh    Chunder 
Di2ii,  ii  A  student  in  the  medical  col- 
lege. Ee  passed  the  Entrance  ezami- 
ntloB  d  the  Calcutta  XJniyersity  three 
jeus  back,  and  is  about  twenty -one 
yean  of  age.     He  was  for  several  years 
ic  tbe  Free  Church  Institution,  where 
be  VBS  well  instructed  in  the  truths  of 
Chiistiaaity,  and  was  so  impressed  by 
tbeoi,  that  on  two  occasions  he  liyed 
for  some  days   in    their    compound 
awaiting  baptism.     But  the  persua- 
sions of  his  friends  proTing  too  strong 
for  him,  he  was  induced  to  return 
bozne,  and,  for  a  time,  to  live  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience. 

**  About  a  year  back  he  first  come  to 
ine  asking  to  be  baptised.  He  en- 
treated me  to  comply  wilh  his  request 
at  once,  lest  his  friends  should  take 


steps  to  prevent  it.  But  on  clearlj' 
pointing  out  to  him  the  sacrifico  ho 
would  be  called  upon  to  make  in  his 
worldly  prospects,  he  again  went  back. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  giying-up  of 
home,  friends,  &c.,  as  the  relinquish- 
ing of  his  medical  studies.  Had  I 
assured  him  of  assistance  until  the  end 
of  his  collegiate  course,  giving  merely 
subsistence  allowance,  he  would  gladly 
then  have  confessed  Christ.  But  I  told 
him  that  he  must  expect  no  such  help ; 
that  he  must  work  for  his  livelihood 
from  the  time  of  his  baptism.  As 
you  well  know,  this  was  a  most  severe 
test.  Could  he  only  finish  his  course 
at  the  college,  his  position  and  emolu- 
ments through  life  would  be  far  supe- 
rior to  anything  he  would  be  able  to 
gain  if  his  studies  were  interrupted. 
I  felt  that  I  was  calling  upon  him  to 
make  a  far  greater  saciifice  for  Christ 
than  the  very  great  majority  of  our 
English  Christians  would  be  pre- 
pared to  make.  He  knew,  of  course, 
that  the  moment  he  joined  the  Chiris- 
tians  aU  help  from  his  father  and 
family  would  cease.  As  I  say,  the 
trial  was  more  than  he  was  able  to 
bear.'' 


4.— ATTEMPTS  TO  HINDEE  HIM.    THE  SAME. 

Similar  efforts  to  those  at  Berhampore  were  employed  to  hinder  the 
vay  of  this  young  brother,  and  the  belief  in  charms  was  amusingly 
allowed  to  have  its  share  in  furnishing  inducements  and  influencea 
vhich  might  prevent  «o  great  a  calamity  as  the  baptism  of  a  Hindu. 


"Since  that  time  I  have  often  met 
with  him  both  at  our  Bow  Bazaar 
chapel,  and  more  frequently  at  our 
eeryicM  at  Union  ChapeL  He  has  been 


very  much  distressed  in  mind.  It  was 
evident,  to  all  who  knew  him,  that 
some  great  trouble  was  pressing  u]>ou 
him.    After  many  struggles  with  his 
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conscience,  lie  came  to  me,  five  days 
back,  with  Babu  W.  0.  Mookerjea,  ask- 
ing me  again  to  baptise  him,  as  he 
had  fully  resolved  to  give  up  all  for 
Christ.  He  went  at  once  to  reside 
with  Womesh  Babu,  and,  at  my  re- 
quest, wrote  to  inform  his  friends  of 
his  intentions.  On  the  following  day 
about  seven  of  his  relatives  and  friends 
went  to  see  him.  They  tried,  by  argu- 
ments and  promises  and  threats,  to 
induce  him  to  change  his  purpose,  but 
he  steadfastly  adhered  to  his  determi- 
nation. Again,  the  following  day, 
others  came  to  see  him,  and  remained 
for  about  three  hours,  using  every  en- 
deavour to  lead  him  back  with  them. 
But  all  was  of  no  avail.  I  was  de- 
lighted with  his  calm  and  cheerful  de- 
meanour. His  father  never  came  near 
him.  I  could  not  but  contrast  the 
attitude  of  hia  Mends  with  that  of 
those  whose  relatives  were  inclined  to 
Christianity  in  years  gene  by.  They 
said,  'K  he  really,  of  his  own  will, 
wishes  to  be  a  Christian,  we  shall  do 


nothing  to  prevent  it,  besides  showing 
the  folly  and  selfishness  of  such,  con- 
duct.'     On  the  second    day  that  his 
friends   came   there   was   a    slightly 
ludicrous  event.    On  a  previous  occa- 
sion, when  Jogesh  went  to  be  baptised, 
the  priest  of  the  family,  at  the  request 
of  some  of  his  Mends,  uttered  a  mantray 
and  gave  some  salt,  saying*,  '  If  Jogesh 
eat  this,  he  will  return  to  you.'    Soino 
sweetmeats  were  prepared  in  which  this 
salt  was  placed.    He  ate  all  tog:ether, 
and  returned.    This  was  of  course  a 
great  triumph  for  the  priest.     On  the 
second  day  an  old  nurse  of  the  family 
came  with  some  salt  in  a  similar  man- 
ner.   She  entreated  him  to  eat  some 
sweetmeats,  and  was  greatly  delighted 
when  he  consented.      The    salt   was 
concealed  in  some  of  the  things  she 
brought,  and  though  he  saw  it,  he  ate 
it  in  her  presence.    But  this  salt  had 
certainly  lost  its  savour,  for  he  re- 
garded it  as  a  joke,  and  it  did  not  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect." 


5.— THE  CONVEErS  ACCOUNT  OF  HIMSELF. 

Each  of  these  converts  has  given  a  written  statement  of  the  grounds 
of  his  faith,  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  conversion.  We 
select  the  latter,  which  shows  the  growth  of  conviction  during  many  years. 
It  is  written  in  English,  and  is  in  his  own  words : — 


"  In  my  boyhood,  while  I  was  to- 
tally ignorant  of  Christianity  and  its 
Divine  Founder,  I  loved  our  Krishna 
and  Bam,  and  fancied  that  the  religion 
of  the  Hindus  is  of  God.  But  as  my 
age  advanced,  and  knowledge  in- 
creased, I  gave  myself  up  to  the  exa- 
mination of  popular  Hinduism ;  and, 
after  fair  examination,  I  perceived  that 
it  (Hinduism)  cannot  be  the  religion 
of  God,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a  very 
absurd,  or  rather  wrong  idea,  of  God 
and  of  His  attributes,  and  tends  to 


make  a  man  immoral.  Being  dis- 
gusted with  the  religion  of  the  Brah- 
mins, I  gave  myself  up  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible.  At  the  very  outset  I 
was  much  pleased  to  read  of  the  trans- 
cendent moral  character  of  Jesus, 
and  of  the  moral  tendency  of  His  soul- 
saving  religion*  Indeed,  the  Divino 
character  of  Jesus  charmed  me  Tery 
much.  The  more  I  grew  familiar 
with  the  Word  of  God,  the  more  I 
began  to  feel  the  Divine  mission  of 
Jesus,  and  the  heavenly  origin  of  His 
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creed.    I  then  next  gaye  myself  up  to 
meditate  on  the  character  of  Jesus,  on 
His  miraculous  'works,  on  His  trans- 
cendent   moral    teachings,    on     the 
authoritatiye   tone    with   which    He 
taught  and  reproyed  men,  on  the  moral 
tendency  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  on 
yicarious  atonement,  and  on  the  plan 
of  Christian  salvation.    The  result  of 
my  prayerful  meditation  was,  that  I 
came  to  know  that  Jesus  was  not  only 
the  moral  instructor  of  mankind  (as 
the  Brahmos  take  Him  to  be),  but  He 
Tras '  God  in  flesh ' — ^the  Emanuel. 

"Again,  when  I  think   oyer   the 
theory  of  Christian  Atonement,  then 
1  cumat  but  say,    with  exultation, 
^  in  Christianity  alone  God*s  mercy 
fitd  justice  are  to  be  found  in  harmony. 
It  teaches  that  man  has  sinned,  has 
rebelled  against  his  most  mighty  King, 
aad   therefore    he    deseryes   eternal 
pimishment.    And  as  God  is  just,  so 
He  should  inflict   penalty   on   sin- 
ners. As  merdful  He  sends  His  Eternal 
Son  to  eufler  punishment  in  the  place  of 
the  sinner,  and  to  proclaim  forgiveness 
to  all  living  under  the  sun« 


**  The  acts  of  God's  love  do  not  stop 
here;  He  gives  His  Holy  Spirit  to  all 
sincere  believers.  It  is  that  Spirit 
which  makes  us  holy  and  pure  in 
heart.  It  is  He  who  fits  us  for  the 
kingdom  of  heayun. 

**  In  fine,  Christianity  teaches  that 
men  are  sinners;  that  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Eternal  Word,  suffered  in  their 
stead  the  penalty  due  to  their  sin ; 
and  that,  satisfied  with  the  atonement 
made  by  Christ,  God  is  ready  to  for- 
give our  sins,  and  to  give  us  His  Holy 
Spirit. 

"Being  convinced  of  the  Divine 
origin  of  Christianity,  I  feel  it  my 
bounden  duty  to  obey  and  love  Christ* 
And  He  distinctly  says,  '  Except  a 
man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God.'  Giving  way,  or  listen- 
ing to  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  have 
come  to  take  baptism-^that  baptism 
which  was  in  vogue  among  the  apostles 
and  the  primitive  Christians ;  I  mean 
the  baptism  of  immersion. 

(Signed)  **  Jooesh  Ciiundeb  Datta." 


"  Haying  known  Jogesh  for  so  long 
a  time,  and  feeling  sure  that  he  was 
sincere  in  his  desire  for  baptism,  I  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  keep  him  in 
suspense  longer ;  on  the  eyening  of  the 
third  day  after  he  called  upon  me,  I 
baptised  him.  He  was  quite  old 
enough  to  judge  for  himself,  and  suffi- 
ciently instructed  in  Christianity  to  be 
folly  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
step  he  was  taking.  His  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  led  him  to  believe  that 
immersion  was  the  right  mode  of  ad- 
ministering baptism,  and  as  he  said  he 


preferred  this  mode,  I  gladly  consented 
to  immerse  him ;  for  I  suppose  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  sprinkling  is 
baptism,  immersion  is  also  baptism. 
TheRey.  Mr.  Kerry,  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sion, very  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal 
the  tank  in  his  compound,  which  is 
admirably  suited  for  such  purposes ; 
and  in  the  presence  of  Ecv.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kerry,  Bev.  J.  Boss,  of  Union 
Chapel,  Bevds.  W.  Johnson,  J.  Naylor, 
and  S.  C.  Ghose,  of  our  own  Society, 
and  several  others,  I  baptised  him." 
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IV.— Sfld^  $m, — Samoa. 


JN  the  Samoan  Group  the  most  prominent  islands  are  Tutuila,  Upolu,  and  Savaii. 
T  Upolu  is  the  centre  of  the  three.  It  is  a  fine  island,  and  contains  560  sqnaro 
miles,  with  a  population  of  15,000  people.  On  the  north  side  is  the  port  and  town 
of  Apia.  Farther  west  is  the  seminary  at  Malua  for  training  the  native  teachers  and 
missionaries.  The  missionaries  in  Upolu  are  the  Rev.  Messrs.  DRuacMoxi>»  Kisbet* 
Whitmbe,  and  G.  A.  Turxeb,  M.D.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Tvrsek,  sen.,  is  in  Kngland. 

Last  year  it  was  with,  great  regret  that  the  Directors  heard  that  war 
had  once  more  broken  out  among  the  Samoan  people.     Petty  questions 
of  precedence  among  the  chiefs,  deemed  by  them  of  high  importance, 
constantly  endanger  peace  and  goodwill  among  a  sensitive  race,  anxious 
to  maintain  old  customs,  and  proud  of  their  ancestral  name.     For  manj 
months  the  two  parties  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Malua 
Seminaiy,  and  made  formidable  but  secret  requisitions  on  its  well-stooked 
provision-grounds.     Our  latest  letter  brings  the  glad  intelligence   that 
the  war  is  over. 


1.— EECENT  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR.    REV.  DR.  G.  A.  TUBXEE. 

Sbptevbeb  3,  1870. 


"The  vessel  which  will  take  this 
leaves  much  sooner  than  we  expected, 
80  I  must  defer  writing  a  full  letter 
till  a  future  chance ;  but  I  must  send 
you  a  few  lines,  to  tell  you  the  good 
news,  the  war  is  over!  You  are  aware 
that  during  the  past  five  months  the 
fighting  has  been  in  our  immediate 
neighbourhood;  the  one  war  party 
(UnioniBts}  being  encamped  just  be- 
yond us  here— the  nearest  of  their 
houses  not  a  stone's  cast  from  where 


I  [now   write— and  the  other    party 
(Tuamasaga)  about  two  miles  farther 
down.  The  fighting  during  the  above- 
mentioned  period  has  gone  decidedly 
against   the    Unionists.     They    have 
failed  to  dislodge  the  Tuamasaga  party 
from  the  position  which  they  took  up 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  have 
lost  more  men.    The  number  of  killed 
during  the  present  year's  fighting  is, 
of  the  Uniomsts  74,  and  of  the  Tuama* 
saga  62." 


2.— EFFORTS  AT  MEDIATION.    THE  SAME. 


"  About  the  beginning  of  last  month, 
Mr.  King  and  I  heard  rumours  that 
both  parties  were  tired  of  fighting,  and 
would  be  glad  if  the  missionaries 
would  mediate  between  them,  and  thus 
give  them  a  pretext  for  stopping  the 
war.  We  had  interviews  with  several 
chiefs  of  both  parties,  and  found  that 
very  many  of  them  were  anxious  to 


see  the  war  at  an  end.  We  accordingly 
sent  circulars  round  the  mission,  invi- 
ting our  brethren  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  also  those  of  the 
Wesleyan  Society,  to  meet  here  on 
Thursday  the  18th  ult.,  and  try  what 
could  be  done.  On  the  appointed  day 
the  following  gentlemen  assembled 
here :— Messrs.  Murray,  Powell,  Whit- 
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3aee,  and  W.  G.  Lawes,  of  our  Society ; 
)Iessi8.  Brown  and  WaHis,  of  the 
Fesleyan  Society ;  Captain  Fowler,  of 
the/ala  WUliarMf  which  had  arriyed 
two  days  preyionaly ;  J.  C.  Williams, 
£^.,  H.  B.  M.  Consul;  and  Mr.  George 
?ritdiaid,  a  son  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  who 
ns  fonnOTly  missionAiy  in  Tahiti.  A 
e^tndly  rnunber  of  t^iachers  from  the 
Taiitms  districts  also  came,  and  we  all 
T?!itdown  to  the  camp  of  the  Union- 


ist party.  After  waiting  for  about 
three  hours,  till  the  chiefs  had  assem- 
bled, we  told  them  the  object  of  our  visit, 
and  asked  them  to  declare  peace,  and 
make  up  matters  with  their  opponents. 
They  replied  that  the  subject  was  one 
not  easily  decided  on,  and  requested 
us  to  give  them  a  few  days  to  think  of 
it,  and  agree  on  what  answer  they 
would  give  us." 


3.— FIN-VL  SUCCESS.    THE  SAME. 


"(k  Wednesday  the  24th  ult.,  we 
^met  liere,  and  went  down  to  re- 
si^  our  reply.  It  was  given  us  by 
^rfLufilnfi,  and  was  to  the  follow- 
2^dect :  •  We  have  decided  to  agree 
^par  request.  We  hereby  declare 
tJifi  war  over,  and  invite  the  chiefs  of 
^  other  party  to  meet  us  here  and 
nake  up  matters.'  This  answer  we 
took  down  to  the  Tuamasaga  party. 
We  told  them,  of  the  interviews  which 
nbad  had  with  the  Unionist  chiefs,  and 
cf  the  reply  given  us  by  Inu.  They  at 
*^^  declared  their  willingness  to  make 
^i&atters,  and  so  on  the  following 

^rthe  2dth  ult.,  we  had  the  plea- 
^of  seeing  the  chiefs  of  both  parties 
^tand  shake  hands.  It  has  since 
^  arranged  that  the  Unionist  party 
^  at  once  to  break  up  their  camp  and 
retire  to  Mulinuu  (where  the  war  broke 
^lastyear).  The  Tuamasaga  party  are 
^eatooome  on  and  again  take  posses- 
ion of  their  own  lands,  out  of  which 
^W  vere  driven  by  the  Unionists  last 
year.  This  being  done,  the  chiefs  of 
^^  parties  are  to  meet  again  to  con- 
clude the  terms  of  peace,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, agree  upon  some  united  govem- 
loent  for  the  whole  group. 


"  Gth  September, — ^Since  writing  the 
above  the  Unionists  have  broken  up 
their  camp,  many  of  them  going 
straight  home  to  their  own  lands,  and 
some,  with  aU  the  chiefs,  going  on  to 
Mulinuu  to  wait  for  the  Tuamasaga 
party,  as  mentioned  above.  It  is  said 
that  the  latter  party  is  coming  on  to- 
morrow— ^in  fact,  I  spoke  to  some  of 
their  chiefs  this  morning,  who  have 
come  on  in  advance,  and  from  the  hip  of 
one  of themlextracted  a  bulletwhichho 
has  carried  about  with  him  for  the  last 
three  months.  God  grant  that  we  may 
now  have  peace  established  on  a  firm 
and  lasting  basis!  There  are  many 
difficult  questions  still  ahead,  which 
must  be  settled  ere  there  can  be  per- 
manent peace,  and  so  we  '  rejoice  vrith 
trembling.*  We  feel  thankful  for  the 
improvement  in  affairs,  and  though 
there  are  some  who  loudly  prophesy 
further  troubles  and  bloodied  ere 
things  are  settled,  we  thank  the  God 
of  Peace  for  having  humbled  the  proud 
and  haughty  spirits  who  gloried  in  the 
strife,  and  for  the  fature  would  trust 
Him  who  '  maketh  wars  to  cease  unto 
the  end  of  the  earth.' " 
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v.— ^ent  geptaiioK  to  ^merkaf. 

WHEN  the  Conference  of  Evangelical  Christians  in  New  York  was 
first  determined  on,  and  it  was  found  that  certain  Directors  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  would  be  visiting  America,  it  was  sugfg'ested 
that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  occasion  to  plead  the  cauBe  of  the 
Society  before  the  Congregational  Churches  in  Canada.     Two  or  three  of 
these  Churches  have  long  contributed  to  its  funds,  and  supported  native 
preachers  among  its  agents  ;  but  the  largest  number  have  known  little 
about  its  work,  and  have  given  to  it  almost  no  help.     It  wa^  felt  that 
these  Churches  were  likely  warmly  to  approve  the  plan,  and  gladly  take 
the  opportunity  of  assisting  the  Society's  efforts.    The  Foreign  Secretary, 
the  Bev.  H.  Allok,  and  Henby  Wbight,  Esq.,  Directors  on  the  London 
Board,  were  therefore  deputed  to  press  the  claims  of  the  Society  on  our 
Canadian  brethren,  and  also  to  represent  the  Society  at  the  Anniversary 
Meeting  of  the  American  Board   of  Foreign  Missions,  a  Society  very 
closely  resembling  our  own.     The  Deputation  left  London  on   August 
18th,  and  returned  on  the  19th  of  November. 

In  reporting  the  results  of  their  visit,  they  state  that  the  meetings  of  the 
Amebican  Boabd  were  held  in  the   city  of  Bbookltn  from  Tuesday, 
October  4th,  to  Friday,  October  7th.    On  the  morning  of  Wednesday 
(5th),  the  Deputation  were  formally  presented  to  the  Board,  and  received  a 
most  hearty  welcome  from  the  President  and  the  Assembly.    The  terms 
in  which  they  were  assured  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  Society  is  held,  and 
of  the  interest  felt  in  the  work  which  it  is  doing  and  the  blessing  which  it 
enjoys,  expressed  by  the  officers  of  the  Board  and  its  many  members, 
were  gratifying  in  the  highest  degree.     Two  members  of  the  Deputation 
were  invited  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  several  of  the  Anniversary 
Services.     Dtiring  their  visit  to  Boston,  the  Deputation  were  invited  to 
attend  the  usual  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board,  the  Foreign 
Secretary  was  requested  to  preach  missionary  sermons  in  two  of  the 
influential  churches,  and  all  the  members  of  the  Deputation  received  in 
private  and  social  life  the  most  cordial  welcome. 

The  arrangements  for  the  reception  by  their  Conoreoaxional  Chubche^ 
in  Canada  were  made  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  the  two  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec ;  and  in  carrying 
them  out,  the  Deputation  are  specially  indebted  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Wilkes  of 
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Moabeal,  and  the  Bev.  F.  H.  Marling  of  Toronto,  for  the  warm  Bym- 
pacij  they  eyinced  in  the  object  had  in  view,  and  for  the  efforts  which  they 
made  to  secure  its  complete  accomplishment.  In  the  course  of  their 
joiimej  the  Deputation  visited  twelve  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
lese  provinces — ^including  Quebec  and  Montreal,  Kingston  and  Toronto, 
Hamilton  and  Liondon :  they  conducted  twenty- three  missionary  services, 
cd  delivered  thirty  addresses.  In  these  services  they  asked  not  only  for 
pesent  collections  and  gifts  to  the  Society,  but  for  the  establishment  of 
sxdliaiies,  the  remittance  of  annual  contributions,  and  that  the  Canadian 
Cbnzches  should  take  their  due  share  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
^u^evarld  at  large.  The  attendance  at  these  services  was  large,  and  the 
^staest  manifested  in  the  Society's  work  was  deep. 

Oiliie  kiudlness  and  hospitality  with  which  the  Deputation  was  received, 
it  is  kposaible  to  speak  too  highly — ^the  welcome  given  was  so  hearty  on 
ffST  hand.  In  this  welcome  also  the  ministers  and  members  of  other 
^Ssix^es  shared.  On  every  side  the  exhibition  of  Christian  feeling,  and 
of  interest  in  their  mission,  was  most  generous  and  warm-hearted. 

Hany  notices  of  these  missionary  services  were  inserted  in  the  public 
papers  of  the  various  cities  and  towns  in  which  they  were  held ;  and  in 
t]&e  Canadian  Independent  for  November,  a  full  outline  is  given  of  the  lee- 
^iK«&  or  addresses  given  by  the  English  brethren  in  Toronto  and  Hamilton, 
Paris  and  Brantford. 

The  Canadian  Churches  have  expressed  themselves  as  greatly  gratified 
by  the  visit  of  the  brethren,  and  they  are  anxious  to  receive  a  similar  visit, 
^<mly  £rom  ministers  and  members  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in 
%land,  but  also  from  missionaries  of  the  Society. 

At  the  close  of  the  public  meeting  held  in  Toronto,  on  Tuesday,  October 
ISth,  the  following  Resolution  was  passed  :— 


"  That  this  meeting  hails  with  pecu- 
liar gratification  the  visit  to  Canada 
of  the  honoured  Deputation  from  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  re- 
oeiTes  with  much  thankfulnes  and 
hope  the  statementsmade  by  Dr.  Mul- 
lens oonoeming  its  work. 

'*  That  we  recognise  the  claims  upon 


our  sympathies  of  the  heathen  abroad, 
and  pledge  ourselves  to  earnest  effort 
on  their  behalf  by  systematic  contribu- 
tions to  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
either  through  the  medium  of  local 
auxiliaries,  church  organizations,  or 
in  such  other  mode  as  may  seem  best 
fitted  to  accomplish  the  object." 


The  Editor  of  the  Canadian  Independent  earnestly  presses  the  claims  of 
the  Society  npon  his  brethren  in  the  following  earnest  words  : — 

"Our  spaceisso  largely  occupied  this      the  Deputation  from  the  London  Mis- 
month  with  the  account  of  the  visit  of      sionaiy  Society,  with  which  we  have 
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been  favoured,  and  the  work  which,  un- 
der God's  blessing,  it  has  been  honoured 
to  do,  that  we  cao  do  but  little  more 
at  present  than  refer  to  the  claims 
which  it  has  thus  established  upon  the 
confidence  and  support  of  all  Chris- 
tians, and  especially  of  British  Congre- 
gationalists.  To  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  their  able  ad- 
vocacy of  foreign  missions,  any  words 
of  ours  were  almost  an  impertinence. 
The  facts  which  they  narrated  consti- 
tute, of  themselves,  a  most  eloquent 
appeal  to  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  long  that  all  flesh  may  see 
His  salvation.  God  is  working  won- 
ders in  the  earth ;  *  a  great  door  and 
efToctual'  is  everywhere  opening  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Gospel ;  and  it 


is  the  bounden  duty  of  His  people  tl 
follow  the  leadings  of  His  Providence 
and  enter  in  and  possess  tho  land. 

**  But  few,  comparatively,  of  onl 
Churches,  however,  have  had  the  op* 
portunity  of  hearing  the  Deputation 
or  of  responding  to  their  appeal.  Wfi 
have  done  the  best  we  can  to  supplj 
their  loss  by  our  report  of  several  oi 
the  addresses  delivered,  and  wo  ear- 
nestly hope  that  every  Church  in  the 
Dominion  will  feel  it  to  be  its  privilege 
and  duty  forthwith  to  organise  an 
auxiliary,  and  send,  through  the  Se- 
cretaiios  of  the  District  Missionary 
Committees,  or  otherwise,  as  they  see 
fit,  an  annual  contribution  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society." 


VI. 


SotM  of  %  SI04. 


1.— TheEEV.  Samtjel  Jones,  late  of  Coimbatoor,  South  India,  having  been 
transferred  to  the  Travancore  mission,  embarked  in  the  Ferdinand  de  Laaepfy 
via  the  Suez  Canal,  on  the  16th  of  December. 

2. — Chbistiah"  Mttkificence. — ^It  was  only  in  December  last  we  acknowledged 
a  valuable  investment,  which  had  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  Society  by  its  well- 
known  and  tried  friend — ^Edward  Baxter,  32sq.,  of  Dundee.  We  havenov 
the  further  pleasure  of  announcing  the  receipt  of  a  donation  from  Afis-*^ 
Baxter  of  <£1,000. 

3. — Fatshan. — Referring  to  the  article  in  our  December  number  respecting 
the  burning  of  a  native  chapel  in  the  above  Chinese  city,  the  following  extract, 
copied  from  the  London  and  China  Telegraph  of  the  24th  November,  wiU  ^ 
perused  with  pleasure  by  our  readers  : — 

"According  to  the  China  Mail,  the 
destruction  of  tho  chapel  at  Fatshan 
appears  to  have  resulted  in  a  more 
satisfactory  arrangement  than  might 
have  been  anticipated.  The  mission 
chapel  is  to  be  rebuilt,  the  destroyed 
furniture  replaced,  and  compensation 
in  some  additional  form  also  awarded. 
The  good  offices  of  Mr.  Consul  Bobert- 
8on  have  been  engaged  in  bringing 


about  this  desirable  result,  which  wa^ 
easily  arrived  at  through  the  recogni- 
tion of  its  importance  by  the  Chinese 
authorities.  Some  members  of  the 
foreign  community  took  the  oppor- 
timity  of  addressing  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Consul  Bobertson,  explaining  their 
apprehensions  of  the  growing  anhao- 
sity  towards  foreigners,  and  requestinff 
information    as  to   what  steps  were 
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^ju^  to  be  taken  for  their  security 
uitO  Her  Majesty's  Gkirenxmeiit 
•hR  iiaye  concluded  such  arrange- 
soitB  as  will  restore  confidence. 
2e£ernng  to  the  reports  of  freeh  dis- 
nnfianoes,  Mr.  Bobertson  wrote  in 
:»ply : — '  My  own  view  is,  and  always 
':jd  been,  that  the  lees  notice  taken  of 
:!£9e  reports,  and  the  less  action  taken 
fith  reference  to  them,  the  better,  for 


if  the  Chinese  think  we  ore  getting 
nervous,  it  will  be  an  inducement  to 
them,  either  in  a  spirit  of  mischief  or 
perhaps  worse,  to  rush  into  that  state 
of  turbulence  which  is  to  be  avoided.' 
Mr.  Bobertson  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  no  overt  act 
of  hostility  was  intended  towards  fo- 
reigners in  Canton." 


4.— GOSPEL  WOEK  IN  MEXICO. 


"There  are  now  in  the  Bepublic  of 
Moko  about  forty  different  gatherings 
cf  Ckistians,  where  the  Bible  is  read 
id  lored,  and  where  God  is  wor- 
'}s^f&i  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and 
v^bare  the  sweet  Gospel  psalms  are 
^sftrtHy  song.    There  are  some  able 
Cniistian  preachers  in  these  meetings 
of  Eraxigelical  Christians  in  the  capital 
of  Mflzioo.    We  publish  an  Evangeli- 
cal paper  weekly.      A   very   large 
number  of  Christian  pamphlets  have 
olao  been  published  in  the  city,  and 
bre  been   circulated  far  and   wide 
tkrinighout  the  republic.    The  finest 
oarch  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  except 
the  Boman  Catholic  cathedral,  is  now 
htlKbands  of  Evangelical  Christians, 
•ifl  effective  Bible  work  has  been  com- 
^r^enced  in  that  land,  and  the  Word  of 
God  is  greatly  becoming  the  rule  of 
^th  and  conduct  to  men. 

"There  has  been  some  Christian  work 
done  in  the  neighbouring  Bepublic  also. 
1  found,  on  arriving  in  Mexico  at  the 
ginning  of  the  year  1869,  a  Christian 
work  going  on  there  like  the  Gospel 
7ork  that  the  early  Christians  were 
engaged  in  at  the  time  Paul  wrote  his 
epistles. 

"I  foondmyself  there  surrounded  by 
^ome,  poor  in  worldly  gifts,  but  rich  in 
iaith.  Let  me  mention  a  fact.  The 
general  Government,  which  has  in- 
tensely favoured    the  Christians   of 


Mexico,  gave  us  a  building  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  It  was  hardly 
suitable  for  our  purposes,  but  we  went 
out  there.  We  could  not  afford  to 
repair  the  building,  but  the  Christians 
asked  the  privilege  of  refitting  that 
building  as  best  they  could.  One  of  our 
congregation,  an  architect,  and  another 
painter,  offered  to  paint  it  for  a  merely 
nominal  price,  and  they  set  to  work. 
One  evening  I  was  suddenly  called  on 
to  see  that  master-painter. 

**  He  had  been  painting  at  the  very 
ceiling,  and  had  broken  through  the 
planks  and  had  fallen  to  the  floor,  and 
was  taken  up  mangled  and  dying.  I 
found  him  with  a  firm  faith  in  his 
Saviour.  He  said  to  me,  'My  only 
trust  is  in  Jesus.'  The  next  day  they 
were  to  amputate  his  arm,  and  he 
gathered  his  little  family  around  and 
said,  '  I  may  soon  die  and  be  with  my 
Saviour.'  He  asked  them  to  sing  a 
hymn  together  with  him,  in  which  he 
joined,  and  then  asked  the  doctors  to 
perform  their  operation .  The  arm  was 
amputated,  but  he  lingered  only  a  short 
time  and  died.  Can  you  imagine  my 
feelings,  as  he  said  to  me,  in  his 
mangled,  broken  condition,  '  I  know 
how  poor  our  church  is,  and  offered  to 
do  that  work  for  so  low  a  price,  that  I 
could  hardly  pay  for  the  paint  and  the 
workmen.  For  nine  days  I  had  only 
been  able  to  afford  myself  one  meal. 
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and  that  I  took  at  dinner.  I  fell  at  12 
o'clock ;  I  was  so  weak  and  Imngr)', 
tliati  grew  dizzy  and  fell.* 

** I  feel,  when  you  know  that  there  are 
such  noble  Christians  struggling  for 
Christ,  and  for  truth  in  that  country, 
that  your  hearts  will  go  out  to  them, 
and  as  far  as  you  may  be  able  you  will 
stand  by  them.    Let  me,  in  the  name 


of  my  fellow-Christians  in  Mexico, 
thank  you  sincerely  for  what  you  hare 
done.  I  trust  that  Mexico  and  Cuba 
and  Spanish  America  will  not  be  lost 
sight  of  or  neglected  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  by  the  Christian 
men  in  this  Society." — ^From  "  The 
Register "  of  the  American  Church 
Missionary  Society. 


o. — ^Widows'  and  Orphaks'  Fuxd — New  Year's  SACHAME^rrAL  Offering. 
— When  this  Fond  originated,  £1,350  sufficed  to  meet  its  expenditure ;  last  year 
it  required  £4,294 ;  and  during  the  year  on  which  we  are  entering,  it  will 
probably  need  £5,000.  Though  actually  called  the  Widows'  and  Orphans' 
Fttnd,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  seeks  the  comfort,  not  only  of 
the  families  of  deceased  Missionaries,  but  also  of  retired  Missionabies 
themselves.  During  the  year  the  Fund  will  have  to  provide  for  THiRTY-szvEf 
Widows  of  Missionaries,  for  twenty-nine  Children,  and  for  tvextt 
Missionaries,  who,  by  length  of  service  or  through  broken  health,  have  been 
compelled  to  retire  from  their  accustomed  work. 

The  Directors  ventureito  ask,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  this  Fund,  the  increased 
resources  of  which  it  stands  in  need.  It  is  also  hoped  that,  should  it  be  found 
impracticable  to  make  the  Sacramental  Offerings  now  solicited  on  the  first 
Sabbath  of  the  present  rnotUh,  our  Christian  friends  will  kindly  embrace  the  first 
Sabbath  in  February  for  the  occasion. 

VII.— Contritotions. 

From  22nd  November  to  Idth  December,  1870. 


LONDON. 

£  ■.  d. 
E.M.  B .••• 100    0    0 


£•.  d. 
Greenwich,   Maize    HDI  Ch.  13  1»   0 


O.  A.  Wmt«rn.  Eaq (A.)    f    1    0 

Ditto    (0.)»    «    • 


Homaey.   FsrkChipel t  15   8 


Mm.  Banyard,  p*T  Mr*.  Bewail, 
for  Lydia  Oriffltba,  natfye 
DlUo-woniaJi,  Bangalore  «.M  SO    0    0 


A.  B.Hobaon,  Eiq.~....~(A.2    1    1    0 
Ditto,  fur  ICada|r**ca' ••■••■     11* 


Mra.Edmanda  •«•>..«•••....••    1*0 


ZfgacieM.     or  the  lata   Mie. 

Whlttlngbam,  per  Rct.  Dr. 

Bams,  Imi  dutyand  expenMS  41    6    9 
or  the  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Baker, 

less  expenses..*— 19  10    0 

Clapham  Comg.  Church.  O. 
F.  White,  Esq.,  for  Waltham- 
stow  Mission  tfcbool  Prise 
Fond    ......^ (A.)    10    0 


Deptford.   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pres- 
tige .— ...(D.)  10    0    0 

Mr.  J. T.  Prestige   ....«(A.)    0   5    0 


Hoxton  Academy  Chapel  >m..    7   0    0 
Jamaica  Sow  Ckopef >•••>«>.  IS  17   9 


Kinge^and  Cong.  Ckn.  Young 
Men's  Auxiliary  ..« •«    8    7    0 


Pedtham.    Clifton  Chapel  .•■•  II 15   6 


Svrbiton  Auxiliary »,,,„mm.»    7  19   9 


Surrey  Chaprl  Auxiliary  ..••  10  15  10 


Sutton.    Mrs.  E. HU1..M....M    0   5    0 


OOUSTRT. 
A0ter$tone.   ColeshUlEt 14    0   0 


£  ».  d. 
Bi*hop$Slor{fifrd AurPiar9».^»  ^ 

Bofeover *  <'  ' 

Briffo.   AaxIIiary* »  *'* 

Drirtol.   Auxlllsiy  - -1'"  ''  ^ 

Blshopston.    Miss  Ooald's  Pn- 
pllB,  for  KotlTS  Girl,  iMag-       .  „ 
rowli  .«.. ••••••••••••    * 

Bury  St.  Ednmndi.    North-       ^  ^ 
gate  tttreet  ••..••••■••••••••■ 

Ctmunek.    Mr.  E.  B.  HsII,  'o',    «   o 
Young  Men's  Anxitiatr  —    »   "  ^ 

Charmcnth  .....—••••••*•••  *     _ 

Cheiterfteld.   AnxIUtiT ^JLJ 

Cor^.    Per  Rer.  E.  Sterroir  0  12 


lOKOOir  XISSIOXABT  80CIEIT. 
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j-^CK>     ■••«««*«••«*••  •«« 


£  s.  d. 
1  13    • 


l'*^tf.  CMbetcd  by  a 


1  I 


Dviam^ 


AuMXamry ..  17  I 


Dr. 


~..(D.)    S 


fril^j 


r. 


>*•«••»■■••••••••    s 


TIftliionrCtopri..  S 


IiWtM'>     S 


A^tf.    AaxUIacyM....^..  M 


FiorB«r. 


•  1 


Bosthtf  ««^  at.  Zeomairda 


BtrUipt  .....»..«. 


>••••     1  1 
Box    0 


B»lb»i.    MrT.SoaUMin   ..    • 


Hwlffrwfai.   JkBxUitfr  ..»..  »  16    8 


flUt  Ditto  ^- ^«^  tt   3   • 


I  Ditto  >«•••«*••••••■     7    B    a 


^^ney.  Ditto  ftarXiMUguoarM  10   0    • 


Ic»?Mttrc.  Wett  Auxiliary, 
LirerpaoL  Ijegatj  of  tk«  late 
W.  yOTgaaoa,  Eaq.  Dsty 
fri«  ....M....M •...300   0    0 


£  s.  d. 
M«mdte$ter.   J.  Bpeacer.  Ewi.   0  10   o 


Mf or  pool  •••■•••■•■.«••■«■*.•    3    V 


iforfoii.  Per  Ber.  E.  Stonow    •  18  11 


MidHHoM,  Dllto    ••M....-M    0  10    • 


JfemoaaUt-woier^Lvme.  Aox.  tt  13   8 


nodiric]««  Chaiwl     •.«••••••  S3    8    8 


Sottimgkam.   Auxlllarj.....  65    8    0 


Fewrith.   Aaxntaiy  ..- 41   4    3 

43    6    3 


eftftenNvft.   Aaxinaiy    ..«  SO  18  S 


PorUmamth.   Dttto  «*..««  75    0    0 


Sochdtde.   Ditto  «..« 110  18  0 


MowOL   Ditto    ...««..-...•  18    4    0 


Ditto. 


oauwtoii. 


10  1ft    0 


10    0    0 


ahfgUid.  Wfo  M.  Boberts  (A.)    6   0   6 
Ditto  for  Madagucar  .••.»>    5    0    0 

10    0    0 


cQMlBOy  •>»••••,■«.■■•...«.«.«     6  16    0 


SMf<ak.    AnxOUry  .........174  13  10 


r.   Ditto. 
U«I»lbah,  per  Mr.  Unwln  ..500 


£  «.  d. 

lf«irmo«(A.  OI«'tt«r  Ctiapel, 
ft»r  Female  Edaeatlon.DhoW'- 
anipom  ••••••'•■•••..•••«■■    ft   0    * 


Wingmve' and  A»lom  Atbott$ 
AuxUiarjf  :^ ••«..  33  17  10 


WHkabrook.      Per   Bar.    E. 

BMffraw  ••..•••«■«•«•■•••«••    18    4 


WALKS. 
LiamoBif.   rerMr.Hewrll  MM   8  Ift   3 


Jfarherth,   Tabamada 33  10   0 


SU  Menanee,   Mr  Jolia  Miller   0  16   6 


SWHUea.    Fer  Bar.J.Wbltbr   111    0 


TfmpUinm,    near    ITarberth. 
For  Salem  Minion 5   3ft 


BOOTLAKD. 
Aberdeem  AuxiUarif   —••..,  35   9   0 


AUoa.     Untted  FrBabyterian 
Church     .*...■•.«•.••,,••.•    4    6    0 


Arbroath  Auxiliary  .......    8  11    0 


if'aJrpowKe.   Mr   Clark  and 
Family   m....    1  10   0 


Covt.   Mr.  B.  Ilarray,  for  Ma* 
dacaicar..M. ....... ...M..    10    0 


DoDar.    Per  Iter.  J.  Duthie. 
for  Tltturilel  Cbapol— 
Adam   Walker,  Km|  ,  Olai- 

Kow MM. .»*,...«..    5    0    0 

AKriend «     10    0 

Mre.  Uay,  StoDeharen  .mm    1    0   0 


Ulvertton.    R.  Hamuy,  Xaq.  S5   0   0 


Ltd:    AoxOIarT.    eorrceted. 
tii-Hri'  AiwoHalkm — 

For  lira.  OortMiid,Madna  14  0  0 
MnKairbey,CBddapah  ..m  II  0  0 
Mn J««a,  Csiraliatoor  m..m  10  0  0 
llnWUkliMOB,g«iloB.M.M  10  0  0 
Mn  Gookey^    iMy   School, 

Mxanpataa    ..m........    3   0    0 


56    0    0 


lia^fkU.  MoMy  oTMIaa  Blee'a 

ooz  . ».«......•.  ..*.....•«..    Dap 


JTo^rfoa.   AnxtUary  ..mm...*  66   4    7 


U:Aridffe.    Miss  Shransom,  for 
BiKT»  J,  Foremau's  New  Ch.    4    0    0 


Wak^MU  AuxHiarn.    Salem 
Chapel    M ft  13   0 

Poatefraet  •« .••.*.••.*....».  11    4    3 


i«  17    X 


Wtedom.    AtixniaryMM.«..M  10   7    7 


WeUom.   Per  Ber.  E.  Storroir    2    3    9 


Dnwlte..    P«nmnre  Street  Ch.~ 
Miss  Baxter ....(D.)  1000    6  0 


Edinbwrgh.    L.  Y.  ..m....(D.)    5   0   0 


Forrtt.   Mr*.  Black 

Do.,  tfnt  Madsfcasear  m .... 
The Miaaea Black  mm.... 
Do.,  for  Madagascar  .. . .  m 


M  1  0  0 
M  I  0  0 
..  X  0  U 
..100 


Olotgow,  For    Samoan  Di»- 
pensary,  under  ear*  of  Dr. 
O.  A.  Tomer- 
George  Bams.  Esq.  m..m..    5    6    0 
John  Bams,  K«4|..M m    5    0   u 
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£  ■.  d. 
UfltnthurgK,       Per    Iter.  J. 
Tronp  ....••••..•.....•«••••    4    0    0 

Inotrmu.     Per  Hngb  Rose, 
E«q.    Payment   on   account 
of  tbo  Umidtte  of  the  late 
Collu  Davidioa,  Esq SOOO   0    0 


IRELAND. 

Ilibemian  Aturi/iarp.      Per 
Ker.Geoxse  Pritcliard....^lSS    0    0 


CANADA. 

ilontrtal.    Zton  Chapel  Ju%'e- 
nile  Society   ^^    4    0    0 

Per  Ber.  F.  H.  ICarllng. 
Jiontrtal.  Doli. 

ZionChutch    ..••......••..M..S0O.OU 

Gt.  St.  JamM*a  Wealeyaa  Ch.  ^  SS.M 
Anonymoua— MMMMMM......  SO.O0 

S83.00 


Dola. 
i:<ii0«toiiM..~....M....— .....  M.oo 

Toronto. 
ZlonChorch..M.....N..........N.  ttJO 

Bond-street  Cbnrch  ...4 ••.••MM  64.76 
Northern  Ob  arch    .......... ..m  6S.91 

CoUectioa  after  Leetare  m 47.11 

WUUam-^treeK  YerkvlUe,  Sab- 
bath-school...... .••.••....».    5.00 

O. «.  BeardjDoro,  Beq.  •. lu.OO 


Shtrhrovke  m....m «.•••••  15.00 


Quebec  .••■••. 


...  4t.S5 


OttattXI**«a*a»*M...«M.. ■•.>..■«    38.00 


244017 


BowmcMOitU 


.MM  .  45.00 


Hamilton m. 50.00 


GoUectloD  ...«•■••■•«•■«••«••«•.  9S.7I 

C.  MiekleMMMMM..M m  20.00 

J.MlekloM —MM  20.00 

7671 
BroKWord  ....m..m..m..m..m  42.25 

Pari*.. M....M.M.MMMM....M     29.00 


ZOmfOllMM MMM....MM..     51.08 

957.72 


▲T)8TRAUA. 
Per  K.  Bmith,  £aq. 

£    I.  d. 

Urt.  GIbba,  for  Mn.  JoMa'a 
School,  MAre......M..MM..    9    0   0 

A  •!        ••*«••  *^  •■•  *v  •  •  *«  •  tt  •  ■  ■«  •  ■       d     «     w 

Mr  Jauoa  Story,  ••  tolua  of 
adaairatlon  of  Bad^ct  Dea- 
patcbes    ..••*•.••.».. ..••■m    2    0    0 


Menxmme. 
Collins  Street  GboToh    m. 


•M  12   9   6 


Oee/oxff.  McKIUop    Street 

Cburoh    ••••...,..•.■..•.•«•••    7  IS   6 


IFi2Iiain«foi0M.    Coasp.  Otsrch    7  li$  0 


Janjue.  Con j^.  Church  mm m    4   3  4 


ProAnm.       Ditto        mmm..    4  19  3 


sc.in^fda.      Ditto        — . 


6    0   « 
59    *    1 


It  is  requested  that  aU  remittances  of  Contrtbutums  he  made  to  ths  'BXY.  BoBSRT 
EOBINSOW,  Home  Seerdary^  Mission  House,  BUnnfidd  Street,  London,  E,C.;  and 
that,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  specific  ohfecty  fuU  particulars  of 
the  place  and  purpose  may  he  given.     Cheques  should  be  crossed  Bamaome,  Bouverie 
<ind  Co,,  and  Post-office  Orders  made  payable  at  the  Generml  Post-office. 


N.B.— It  is  urgently  requested,  that  when  any  Boxes  orJParcds  are  forwarded  to  tha 
Mission  House,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  be  sent  ta  the  Home  Secretazy  also 
a  clear  and  full  description  of  their  Contents  and  Yalub.    This  information  is  neces- 
sary for  the  guidance  of  the  Custom  Houses  in  the  countries  to  which  they  go. 


The  Rev.  A.  Buzacott,  B.A.,  is  prepared  to  deliyer 

LEOTUEES  ON  SOME  OF  THE  SOCIETY'S  MISSIONS, 

Illustrated  by  a  New  Series  of  Large  and  Splendid  Dissolving  Views,  exhibited 

by  the  Oxy-Hydro&ren  Lime  Lisrht. 


The  object  of  these  Lectures  is  twofold,  viz.: — To  excite  a  deeper  interest  in  mission- 
work,  and  to  obtain  increased  Funds  for  the  Society.  They  are  usually  delivered  in  the 
Chapels,  the  Sunday-scholars  beiog  admitted  on  a  trifling  payment,  and  the  Congiegsr 
tion  on  the  usual  terms.  The  Lectures  can  be  adapted  according  to  the  character  of 
the  audience. 


Applieatuma  to  he  made  to  the  Rev.  Robbrt  Robinsox,  Honte  Secretary,  Mission  Bouse, 

Blomjield  Street,  Pinsbury,  £,C, 


^^£^ 


THE 


EVANGELICAL    MAGAZINE 


AND 


MISSIONARY    CHRONICLE. 


FEBRUARY,  1871. 


%^t  iiteae  "^tt^oh  of  ^xaAotmQ  frsgtr. 

All  our  Lord's  conversations  are  interesting.  Starting  from  oommon- 
plaoe  incidents,  and  flowing  along  with  a  naturalness  which  no  dramatist 
can  imitate,  thej  always  either  elicit  new  truths,  or,  at  least,  set  old 
ones  in  new  and  striking  lights ;  and  not  unfrequentl j  a  depth  of  mean- 
ing is  hidden  beneath  the  surface,  which  has  not  even  down  to  the 
present  time  been  fullj  explored.  We  open,  for  example,  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  we  find  a  way-worn  traveller  seated 
for  weariness  by  the  side  of  a  well,  and  askiog  for  its  simple  refreshment 
from  a  Samaritan  woman,  who  had  come  to  draw  water — an  every-day 
kind  of  occurrence,  which  might  have  given  rise  to  an  eveiy-day  kind  of 
talk.  But  as  that  traveller  happened  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  the  little 
incident  of  the  meeting  becomes  the  occasion  of  an  outflow  of  Divine 
wisdom,  which  has  ever  since  been  to  the  Church  of  Christ  as  the  water 
of  life. 

We  select  two  of  the  least  promising  of  these  verses;  and  we  find  in 
them  and  their  connections  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  readiness 
of  our  Lord  to  answer  prayer,  as  well  as  of  our  frequent  blindness  to  the 
Teal  nature  of  His  methods  of  answering  it.  The  woman  says  : — "  Sir, 
give  me  this  yrater,  that  I  thirst  not,  neither  come  hither  to  draw." 
Jesus  replies  : — *'  Go  caU  thy  husband,  and  come  hither." 
The  petition  of  the  woman  is  very  simple,  and  we  cannot  doubt  her 
sincerity  in  preferring  it.  The  stranger,  around  whose  bearing  and 
character  a  haze  of  mysteriousness  had  already  gathered,  had  spoken  to 
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her  of  a  kind  of  water  which  had  very  wonderful  properties.  It  would 
always  be  at  hand  without  the  trouble  of  drawing  it ;  it  would  slake  all 
thirst  once  and  for  ever,  and  in  some  manner,  as  yet  unexplained,  be 
within  the  soul  itself  as  <<  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting 
life."  It  was  evidently  a  wonderful  and  precious  thing,  would  prove  an 
immense  boon,  and  the  woman  desired,  no  doubt  with  all  her  heart,  to 
come  into  the  possession  of  it.  And  what  was  the  immediate  reply  of 
Qhristi  <<  Go,  call  thy  husband,  and  come  hither  !  **  |'^  Go,  call  my 
husband,  and  come  hither  1 "  an  Englishwoman  might  have  said,  '^  What 
has  that  to  do  with  Thy  giving  me  this  living  waterl "  '^  This  is  an 
impertinence,  or  an  evasion — an  excuse,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  ful- 
filment of  an  impossible  promise."  In  truth,  this  is,  at  first  sight,  a 
ffingiilmr  reply  to  the  woman's  request,  and  it  might  appear  as  if  the 
Saviour  was  trifling  with  her  simple  faith.  Yet  the  narrative  shows 
that  He  was,  in  uttering  these  words,  just  taking  at  once  the  first  step 
in  a  course  of  action,  which,  in  reference  to  His  promise,  was  pre-eminently 
wise  and  gracious. 

In  order  to  understand  this,  let  us  ask  ourselves  this  question — 
A  nan  mi  ng  that  Christ  was  really  most  anxious  to  give  to  this  Samaritan 
the  "  living  water "  as  speedily  and  effectually  as  possible,  what  course 
ought  He  in  the  nature  of  things  to  have  pursued?  In  other  words, 
What  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  such  a  spiritual  bestowment? 

1.  In  answer  to  this  question,  we  say,  the  Saviour  must  first  do  some- 
thing   to    arouse  the    whole  spiritual  nature  of  this  woman.     It  was 
evidently  fast  asleep.     Not  a  single  ray  of  heavenly  light  had  as  yet 
dawned  upon  the  eyes  of  her  soul,  for  they  were  closed  and  sealed.     The 
words  of  Christ  had  conveyed  to  her  mind  nothing  but  the  lowest  material 
and  earthly  ideas.     Her  thoughts  rose  no  higher  than  to  some  sort  of 
pure,  refreshing  water,  such  as  she  needed  daUy  to  use,  unlimited  in 
quantity,  ceaselessly  gushing  from  some  exhaustless  spring  close  to  her 
dwelling,  and  saving  her  a  long,  dusty  walk,  under  a  burning  sun,  and 
the  labour  of  drawing  and  carrying  to  her  home.     No  spiritual  concep- 
tions had  glanced  into  her  soul,  no  yearnings  and  thirsting  for  God — the 
only  fountain  of  living  waters.     Now,  the  living  water  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  poured  into  the  soul,  as  you  might  pour  a  precious 
liquid  into  a  vessel.     There  must  be  first  a  stirring  and  awakening  of 
the  soul  itself;   new  ideas  and  emotions  must  be  called  into  life  to 
render  it  receptive  of  the  Divine  gift ;  its  own  intuitive  and  apprehen- 
sive powers  must  be  drawn  forth  to  take  hold  of  what  is  presented  to  it; 
or  else  it  is  as  if  you  would  point  out  and  display  all  the  charms  of  a 
beautiful  landscape  to  a  blind  man  before  you  had  opened  his  eyes. 

2.  But  if  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  woman*  needed  thus  to  be  raised, 
aa  it  were,  from  the  dead,  then  the  farther  question  presents  itself— 
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In  wiiat  possible  manner  could  thiii  be  done,  except  by  awakening  the 

moral  oonsdousness  1    It  is  the  office  of  conscienoe  to  reveal  to  us  the  real 

ckracter  of  our  actions,  and  the  actual  relation  in  which  we  stand  to 

God,  as  our  soyereign  ruler  and  judge,  to  expose  our  sins  in  their  native 

(lefoimity,   to  set  them  in  the  light  of  Qod's  countenance,  and,  by 

awakening  self-reproach  and  alarm,  to  bear  its  witness  within  us  to  a 

righteous  judgment  to  come.     If  it  fulfils  not  this  function,  conscienoe 

is  im£uthful  to  its  mission  ;  it  is  a  sentinel  asleep  at  its  post,  a  judge 

coUuding  with  the  criminal ;  the  very  light  within  us  is  darkness,  and 

tli«n  '*  how  great  is  that  darkness !  "     The  indispensable  condition  of  all 

ipiritual  life  is^  that  conscience,  if  it  has  sunk  into  slumber,  or  has  never 

been  awake,  must  be  aroused.     There  must  be  a  loud  knocking  at  its 

gate,  for  it  affords  the  only  access  to  the  soul.     But  if  it  awakes  and  re- 

kindles  its  lamp,  and  thereby  flashes  all  the  enormities  of  sin  into  the 

Bool's  own  view,  so  that  it  trembles  before  the  sight  of  a  rigorous  judge 

iod  a  final  sentence,  then  the  ideas  of  pardon,  cleansing,  and  salvation 

are  suggested ;  or,  if  supplied  from  an  extraneous  source,  are  at  once 

apprehended  and  understood.     The  possibilities  of  mercy  and  of  con- 

dnmation  pass  and  repass  before  it^  eye ;  the  desire  after  the  Divine  for* 

giveDess  rises  into  a  passion,  and  sends  forth  its  heaven-pieroing  appeals, 

while  trembling  hope  alternates  with  guilty  fear  ;Xftiid,  in  a  wordy  if 

there  is  anywhere  a  fountain  which  may  afford  the  *'  living  water  "  to 

qoench  the  burning  thirst  of  the  soul,  or  to  impart  the  refreshment  of 

DiTine  peace,  the  soul  is  now  able,  as  it  is  eager,  to  drink  deeply  of  its 

streams. 

Theob  two  conditions — the  resurrection  of  the  spiritual  nature  from 
its  grave,  and  the  awakening  of  conscience,  as  it  were  the  rolling  away 
oi  the  great  stone  which  covers  and  closes  it — ^limit  all  possibility  of  com- 
plying with  tlie  woman's  simple-hearted  request  for  the  living  water. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  course  which  the  Saviour  actually  pursued. 
He  first  said,  **  Go,  call  thy  husband,  and  come  hither."  These  words, 
pronounced,  we  may  suppose,  with  a  significance  of  manner  and  tone, 
and  with  that  piercing  spiritual  power  which  accompanied  all  the  Lord's 
words,  touched  the  woman's  conscience,  and  compelled  the  answer,  partly 
houfist^  partly  evasive,  **  I  have  no  husband."  But  this,  so  far  from 
senriog  the  purpose  of  evasion  or  concealment,  just  laid  the  soul  open  to 
the  startling  disdoBure  : — **  Thou  has  well  said  '  I  have  no  husband  ;* 
for  thou  hast  had  five  husbands  >  and  he  whom  thou  now  hast  is  not  thy 
husband ;  in  that  saidst  thou  truly."  What  an  agitation  of  the  whole 
aoul  must  these  words  at  once  have  produced  !  Words,  simple  enough, 
whieh,  had  they  been  falsely  addressed  to  an  honest  wife,  would  have  had 
no  more  effect  than  a  gleam  of  morning  sunshine  upon  an  innocent  flower, 
aervisg  just  to  light  up  its  beauty  and  to  call  forth  its  fragrance.     But 

B  2 
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here  tlie  effect  was  more  like  the  shattering  of  a  noidous  plant  by  a  stroke 
of  lightning.  The  truth  glanced  like  a  sanbeam  into  a  chamber  of 
horrors,  like  a  spark  of  fire  among  explosives.  It  darted  like  an  electric 
shock,  suddenly  inducing  a  new  order  of  thought  and  experience.  "  Bir, 
I  perceive  that  thou  art  a  prophet"  Ah,  she  might  well  confess  this ; 
for  he  had  opened  the  windows  of  her  soul ;  he  had  raised  her  sina  from 
the  graves  of  oblivion,  in  which  she  had  vainly  thought  them  for  ever 
buried,  and  had  given  her  a  sight  of  herself  such  as  she  had  never  had 
before. 

Now  her  thoughts  are  turned  upon  sacred  themes.     **  Our  Fathers 
worshipped  in  this  mountain,  and  ye  say  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place 
where  men  ought  to  worship."    These  words  have  been  regarded  as  an 
evasion,  an  attempt  to  change  a  conversation  which  had  become  too 
painfully  personal,  a  refuge  taken  in  a  sectarian  controversy,  in  order  to 
escape  from  a  practical  appeal     It  may  have  been  so ;  though  the  Saviour 
does  not  so  deal  with  it     But  it  may  also  have  been,  that  under  an 
awakened  sense  of  personal  guilt  and  pollution,  her  thoughts  turned  to- 
wards God,  alternating  between  the  fear  of  His  wrath  and  the  hope  of  His 
mercy,  so  that  she  was  naturaUy  led  to  enquire  for  the  place  where  He 
was  to  be  found,  and  the  manner  and  spirit  in  which  He  was  to  be 
addressed.     Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  Saviour  embraced  the  opportunity 
of  shedding  some  of  His  own  Divine  light  on  these  vital  questions.   He 
explained  the  true  nature  of  worship  as  related  to  the  character  of  God, 
revealed  God  as  the  Father  and  Himself  as  thd  Messiah.     He  spoke  of  a 
salvation,  which  was  to  be  effected  and  provided  in  connection  with  the 
Jews,  and,  in  a  word,  so  touched  and  absorbed  the  whole  soul  of  the 
Samaritan,  that  she  foirgot  her  earthly  errand  to  the  well,  left  behind  her 
the  water  pot,  and  hurried  back  to  the  city  to  fetch  others,  probably  as 
guilty  as  herself,  to  the  iaane  entrancing  presence  of  Christ     It  is, 
therefore,  no  extreme  or  unnatural  inference,  from  all  the  facts  of  the 
case,  that  this  woman  became  a  humble,  penitent,  believer  in  the  Saviour, 
and  so  drank  of  the  living  water  from  the  very  fountain  itself. 

It  thus  appears,  then,  that  no  sooner  had  the  words  : — ''Sir  give  me 
this  water,"  passed  from  the  woman's  lips,  than  our  Lord  took  the 
first  step  in  the  most  direct  course  of  action  in  order  to  supply  the  sup 
plicated  blessing;  and  the  words,  "Go,  call  thy  husband  and  come 
hither,"  which  at  first  sight  appear  wholly  irrelevant,  or  even  sound 
like  a  repulse,  turn  out  to  have  been  from  the  first  divinely  wise  and 
gracious. 

It  is  easy  to  apply  the  lesson  thus  taught  to  the  daily  incidents  of 
Christian  life  in  connection  with  prayer.  We  often  seek  blessings  from 
God,  with  the  most  imperfect  conceptions  of  their  real  nature,  of  the 
conditions  under  which'  alone  they  can  be  given  to  us,  and  of  how,  if 
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bestowed,  they  would  affect  our  characters  and  oonduct  This  miiy  ex- 
plain how  it  isy  that  the  Divine  procedure,  in  relation  to  our  prayezB,  is 
often  80  enigmaticaL  If  we  ask  for  we  know  not  what,  how  can  we 
nnderBtand  whether  God  is  bestowing  it  or  not  1  If  we  know  not  how 
to  pray  as  we  ought,  how  much  less  is  it  possible  for  us  to  know  the 
way  in  which  our  prayers  are  to  be  answered  ?  Still  more  generally 
are  we  utterly  ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  spiritual  receptivity.  We 
Beek  to  become  the  subjects  of  Divine  love,  and  expect  our  souls  to  bo- 
oome  suddenly  impassioned  with  general  kindness  and  charity.  We 
pnj  fix'  heavenly  mindedness,  as  if  we  supposed  that  a  veil  might  be 
sapematurally  sponead  over  the  whole  earth,  while  the  things  of  God  and 
heaven  are  flushed  with  a  celestial  splendour.  We  want  to  annihilate 
all  tjme  and  space  in  religion,  and  to  leap  with  one  bound  from  earth  to 
lieaven.  A  student  mig^t  as  well  ssk  for  the  treasures  of  learning  with 
out  the  condition  of  persevering  and  painful  study.  A  fJEumer 
mi^t  as  weU  pray  for  fields  of  com,  waving  in  golden  ripeness,  apart 
from  tilie  labour  of  tilling  and  sowing,  and  the  long  patience  which  waits 
for  the  early  and  latter  rain,  and  the  appointed  weeks  of  harvests  These 
iqnritnal  fruits  are  to  grow  in  us  under  the  similar  conditions  of 
providential  air  and  sunshine,  the  genial  shower,  the  freshemng  breeze, 
and  even  the  occasional  storm;  and  if  our  Lord,  in  answer  to  our 
prayers  for  the  ripest  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  at  once  proceeds  to  prune  our 
branches,  or  i/nJl/y  to  insert  the  root,  or  even  anJby  to  sow  the  seed,  or,  still 
more  remotely,  only  to  prepare  the  soil  of  the  heart  to  rteeive  the  seed, 
or  even  but  to  crush  some  hard  clods  by  the  pressure  of  heavy 
affliction,  as  the  very  first  act  of  the  prepatraJtiony  He  is,  even  in  the  last 
of  these  suppositions,  really  taking  the  shortest  and  surest  course  to 
grant  us  the  best  and  richest  desires  of  our  hearts.  C. 


Makt  years  since  the  See  of  Milan  was  vacant,  and  the  position  was 
eagerly  sought  by  two  parties,  who  disputed  the  election  with  strong  and 
bitter  feelings.  The  prefect  of  the  town,  who  was  a  celebrated  young 
lawyer,  was  called  in  to  quell  disorder  and  settle  the  dispute.  In  very 
earnest  and  afibctionate  strains  he  addressed  the  excited  assembly.  But 
during  one  of  the  momentary  pauses  in  his  speech,  a  child's  voice  was 
heard  exclaiming  "  Let  Ambrose  be'our  bishop  ! ''  That  tender  uttersjice 
was  accepted  like  a  Divine  instruction ;  the  youthful  lawyer  was  forthwith 
chosen  to  the  occupancy  of  the  episcopal  chair,  and  became  a  useful 
servant  of  the  Church.     Thus  the  voice  of  the  child  secured  the  mimstry 
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of  St.  Ambrose;  St.  Ambrose  became  the  means  of  the  converBioii 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  St.  Augustine,  by  his  writings,  still  speaks  to 
Ohnstendom. 

This  historical  incident  is  recalled  to  our  memoiy  by  the  testimony 
not  long  since  borne  by  a  working-man  in  London,  when  describing  the 
means  by  which  he  had  been  induced  to  abandon  his  drunken  habits. 
His  own  words  were  these : — ''  I  was  a  drunkard  ;  but,  as  I  did  not  like 
to  go  to  the  public-house  alone,  I  used  to  cany  my  child.  As  I 
approached  the  public-house  one  night,  hearing  a  great  noise  inside,  the 
child  said, ' Don't  go  in,  father  1 '  <  Hold  your  tongue,  child  !'  'Please 
fiither,  don't  go  1'  '  Hold  your  tongue,  I  say ! '  Presently  I  felt  a  big 
teaf  fikU  on  my  cheek.  I  could  not  go  a  step  further.  I  turned  round, 
and  went  home,  and  have  never  been  in  a  public-house  since,  tiuuik  Qod. 
I  am  now  a  happy  man,  and  this  little  child  has  done  it  all.** 

Now,  in  the  presence  of  these  two  cases  we  are  reminded  that  influence 
for  good  or  for  evil  is  the  possession  of  every  member  of  the  world-&mily ; 
that  there  is  not  one  too  young,  too  poor,  or  too  ignorant  to  wield  some 
degree  of  power  ;  that  there  are  no  neutral  characters  in  society.      It 
matters  not  to  what  sequestered  spot  he  may  repair — ^in  what  lonely 
occupation  he  may  be  employed— or  in  how  few  years  his  earthly  history 
may  be  completed,  man  cannot  fail  to  exert  an  influence  immeasurably 
beyond  the  region  of  his  own  observation,  and  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  mortal  life.     Every  man  sows  good  or  bad  seed,  the  blessed  or 
baneful  fruits  of  which  must  be  gathered,  not  only  by  his  own  genera- 
tion, but  by  the  brotherhood  of  all  subsequent  ages.    Parents  have  often 
been  reformed  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  their  children*     Families 
have  been  led  to  entire  consecration  to  Christ  by  the  timely  advice  of  one 
member  of  the  home  circle.      Societies  of  lasting  importance  have  been 
formed  and  made  to  flourish  by  the  indomitable  enei^  of  one  humble 
person.  Nations  have  been  enriched  and  saved  by  the  persevering  labours 
of  one  comparatively  unknown  subject.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  homes 
have  been  desolated,  hearts  broken,  societies  ruined,  churches  divided, 
nations  paralysed  and  panic-stricken  by  the  stubborn  wills  and  sinful 
'  practices  of  one  or  two  comparatively  unimportant  personages.     It  is 
impossible  to  look  to  what  is  written  on  the  pages  of  sacred  or  profane 
history,  or  to  what  is  being  taught  us  by  the  events  daUy  transpiring  at 
home  and  abroad,  without  conceding  that  ^*  none  of  us  liveth  to  himself,'' 
that  no  denizen  of  earth  can  detach  himself  from  the  influences  of  those 
who  have  lived,  or  himself  live,  without  augmenting,  or  diminiRhing  the 
happiness  of  present  and  future  generations. 

Very  often  the  influence  man  exerts  is  silent  in  its  operation.  In- 
sensibly exercised,  and  unknowingly  obeyed,  it  veiy  frequently  is  as  the 
condensation  of  the  dew — ^siJpi^t  as  the  killing  frost — silent  as  the  kingly 
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sonbeams.     But  its  potency  is  not  dinrinished  bj  its  quietude.     The 
most  effective  forces  in  the  uniyerse  are  the  silent  forces. 

So  daj  by  day,  silently  and  seci«tly,  every  reader  of  this  paper  is  aid- 
ing to  hind  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  men  closer  to  the  earthly,  or  to  loose 
their  bonds,  and  give  them  true  and  lasting  liberty.  Indeed  the  power 
of  infiuenoe  ia  very  often  greatly  augmented  by  the  silence  of  its  opera- 
tioD.  It  gives  a  direction  to  the  tastes,  the  judgment^  and  the  habits  of 
another,  before  that  other  is  aware  that  he  has  been  tac  subject  of  any 
influence  from  without.  If  the  unoonsdous  power  of  a  man  were  as 
euafy  diaoemable  as  his  conscious  influence,  many  a  man  would  be 
wholly  foiBaken  by  his  fellow  men.  He  would  be  shimned  as  one 
afibeted  with  the  leprosy.  But  because  the  outgoing  of  his  power  is  in 
sensible  to  himself,  and  the  operation  of  that  power  insensible  to  those 
around  him,  a  man  of  most  ruinous  influence  is  allowed  at  large  to 
scatter  the  contagion  of  eviL 

The  influence  of  which  humanity  takes  thci  fuller  cognisance,  ia  that 
vhidi  is  open  and  manifest — ^that  which  is  purely  voluntary,  and  which 
can  be  set  in  motion,  directed  in  its  movements,  or  checked  by  the 
authority  of  the  will.    This  kind  of  influence  varies  in  its  effects  accord- 
ing to  the  qualifications,  possessions,  or  position  of  the  party  exerting  it. 
Thus,  for  example,  mental  power  adds  to  a  man's  conscious  influence. 
Whether  he  seek  to  spread  truth  or  error — ^to  ndse  men  from  the  ruins 
of  the  fall,  or  bury  them  in  the  deeps  of  vice— the  man  who  has 
intelligence   stands  on    vantage  groimd.      He  steps  into  the  arena 
like  one  well  disciplined  and  armed.     The  advocates  on  the  opposite 
nde  to    himself   may  be    earnest,   persevering,   and    numerous,   but 
tiie    victory  is   morally  certain  to  rest    with    him.      Feelings    and 
impolses  will  not  stand  before  approved  principles  and   ascertained 
&cts,  wielded  as  weapons  by  an  enlightened  and  well  balanced  mind. 
How  much  of  mental  power  has  been  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  evil  9 
On  the  other  hand,  how  many  thousands  have  been,  Snd  are  being,  won 
to  Christ  by  the  influence  of  those  who  have  laid  their  mental  force  and 
faniiture  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  9     Perhaps  there  is  nothing  that  illustrates 
how  mental  power  increases  the  force  and  duration  of  a  man's  conscious 
inftaence  better  than  the  history  and  fruits  of  a  printed  book.  An  author 
publishes  a  volume  designed  either  to  subvert  the  faith  of  the  masses  or  to 
enforce  the  truths  of  Christianity.  That  book  is  read  far  and  wide,  where 
the  voice  of  the  writer  would  never  otherwise  reach.  It  is  passed  from  hand 
to  hand.     Cheap  editions  appear ;  and  thus,  ago  after  age,  though  the 
author  has  gone  to  his  long  home,  he  is  influencing  the  thoughts  and 
actions  of  mankind.     Nor  can  all  the  power  of  humanity  stop  the  on- 
flowing  stream  of  good  or  evil  influence  which  he  has  thus  set  in  motion. 
When  "  heavenly  "  Bichard  Sibbes  published  his  "  Bruised  Reed  "  he 
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little  thougHt  to  whom,  and  through  whom,  he  should  be  a  blessixig  in 
after  generations.  To  that  book  Richard  Baxter  owed  bis  oonvendoiL 
Richard  Ba3d;er  wrote  his  "  Call  to  the  Unconverted,**  which  was  ren- 
dered useful  to  Philip  Doddridge.  Philip  Doddridge  wrote  the  "  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,"  which  was  the  first  book  to  impress 
the  mind  of  William  Wilberforce.  Wilberforoe  was  the  author  of  the 
"  Practical  View  of  Christianity,"  which  was  made  a  blessing  to  the  Rev. 
Leigh  Richmond  and  to  Thomas  Chalmers.  Leigh  Richmond  published 
the  **  Dairyman's  Daughter,"  which  has  long  been  a  most  useful  little 
volume ;  and  the  voluminons  productions  of  Dr.  Chalmers  are  too  valuable 
to  need  a  word  of  commendation.  Ilius  Richard  Sibbes,  though  dead,  yet 
speaketh ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  his  voice  is  not  heard.  As  it 
is  with  a  printed  book,  so,  only  to  a  less  extent,  it  is  with  orally 
expressed  opinions  and  counsels.  Intelligence  increases  our  power  for 
good  or  evil. 

PosUianf  or  social  connections,  add  to  a  man's  conscious  influence. 
So  long  as  the  God-ordained  grades  of  society  exist,  so  long  one  man  will 
be  able  to  exert  a  stronger  and  wider  influence  than  another.     Advice, 
however  excellent  firom  a  poor  man's  lips,  is  deemed  still  more  worthy  of 
attention,  repetition,  and  circulation  when  uttered  by  a  prince.     Histoiy 
illustrates  how  monarchs,  inculcating  a  base  policy,  or  exhibiting  a  vicious 
course  of  life,  have  produced  profligacy,  not  only  in  the  court,  but  in  all 
grades  of  society.     Only  lately  it  has  been  proved  how  a  word  from  a 
prime  minister  will  arouse  the  nation  to  a  combined  action  in  a  direction 
toward  which  humbler  individuals  had  for  years  been  working  unsuc- 
cessfully.    And  it  is  every  year  seen  that  a  decision  from  the  woolsack 
satisfies  contending  parties,  even  though  the  same  decision  has  been 
given  in  subordinate  courts  without  contenting  either  side.     It  must  be 
confessed  that  rank  or  position  gives  a  man  a  laiger  company  to  influ- 
ence, and  contributj^  authority  to  his  words,  or  works.     Pope  well  puts 
it  thus : — 

<<  Though  the  same  sun  with  all-diffuaiTe  rays 
Blush  in  the  rose,  and  in  the  diamond  blaze, 
We  prize  the  stronger  effort  of  his  power, 
And  justly  set  the  gem  above  the  flower." 

Again,  wecMy  or  personal  belongings,  will  add  to  our  conscious  in- 
fluence. The  good  roan  possessed  of  wealth  has  it  in  his  power  to 
accomplish  more  good  than  the  poor  man.  The  immoral  man  with  a 
full  purse  is  able  to  commit  more  evil  and  spread  more  vice  than  the 
man  with  barely  enough  for  his  subsistence.  It  is  proverbial  that  money 
will  enable  its  possessor  to  do  almost  what  he  pleases — ^good  or  bad.  It 
is  marvellous  how  quickly  it  will  enlighten  the  minds  of  men,  dissipate 
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their  doobtSy'boiivinoe  their  judgmenis,  dispel  their  oppoaition,  and  silence 
their  damoiir.  How  grand  is  the  opportunity  for  nsefnlness  before  the 
owner  of  ridies !  How  manifestly  wealth  augmented  the  influence  for 
good  in  the  lives  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  Howard,  the  Ck>unte8s 
of  Huntingdon,  and  Peabody,  with  many  others  who  were  eminent 
for  their  judicioaa,  charitable,  and  faithful  employment  of  their  possessions. 

But  the  reader  may  feel  that  his  mental  power  is  not  above  the  average ; 
tliat  his  position  is  only  mediocre;  that  of  wealth  he  has  but  little ;  and 
that  henoe  his  influence  cannot  be  very  considerable.  Let  us,  therefore, 
beg  him  to  note  that  one  of  the  surest,  shortest,  and  easiest  methods  of 
increasing  his  conscious  influence  is  by  combining  with  it  that  which 
springs  from  character.  K  a  man  be  good  his  spontaneous  and  constant 
infloenoe  will  be  good.  If  a  man  be  evil  he  insensibly  afiects  others  for 
e?iL  When  character  will  bear  the  investigation,  and  the  life  is  con- 
sutent  with  the  words,  then  the  utterances,  or  eflbrts  of  the  man,  become 
woadertrasly  effective  for  good.  Admiring  the  excellencies  of  the  man, 
onlookers  exercise  more  confidence  in  him,  and  are  more  ready  to 
indtate  him  in  all  he  does.  It  is  said  of  the  first  Emperor  Alexander 
of  Eussia,  that  "  his  personal  character  was  equivalent  to  a  constitution." 
Benjamin  Franklin,  referring  to  his  career,  attributed  all  his  public 
success  to  the  force  of  his  upright  character.  He  says : — "  Hence  it 
was  that  I  had  so  much  weight  with  my  fellow  citizens.  I  was  a  bad 
speaker,  never  eloquent,  subject  to  much  hesitation  in  my  choice  of  woi*ds, 
hardly  correct  in  my  language,  and  yet  I  generally  carried  my  point." 
The  world  has  again  and  again  learnt  that  poverty,  ignorance,  and  want 
cannot  veil  the  beauties  or  wholly  check  the  influence  of  a  virtuous,  con- 
sistent, transparent  life.  Excellency  of  character  has  brought  out  into 
the  sunshine  of  human  approbation  many  a  man  who  was  located  in 
some  shady  bye-way  of  society.  Socrates  wisely  said  : — "  The  way  to 
gain  a  good  reputation  is  to  endeavour  to  be  what  you  desire  to  appear.^' 
Our  first  ad-vicof  then,  is,  be  good,  consecrate  all  your  powers  of  mind  to 
the  work  of  fostering  truth  and  righteousness  in  your  own  heart,  let  your 
daily  aim  be  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God. 
Then  begin  to  use  all  your  physical  energy,  mental  vigour,  worldly 
bebngings,  and  social  circumstances  in  influencing  others  toward  good- 
ness. 

Perhaps  the  reader  is  already  exerting  himself  for  the  advancement  of 
troth  among  men.  Then  let  him  remember  that  the  cultivation  of  his 
oonadous  influence,  even  for  good,  is  attended  with  many  perils.  On  the 
rig^t  hand  and  on  the  left  there  are  dangers.  This  paper  would  be  very 
ino(»nplete  if  we  did  not  in  a  few  words  point  out  these  perils.  A  glance 
at  them  may  set  us  on  our  guard,  but  need  not  deter  us  in  dischaiging 
what  is  our  imperative  duty. 
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There  is,  then,  the  expoBure  to  personal  vanity.  He  tHk>  finds  hiniflelf 
contributing  in  any  form  or  degree  to  the  happiness  of  others,  is  in 
danger  of  being  puffed  up  with  self-esteem — in  danger  of  parading  his 
powers  before,  and  attempting  to  prove  his  superiority  to,  others.  This 
has  sometimeB  marred  the  life  and  labours  of  earnest  and  suooessful 
workers.  It  may  do  so  again.  The  part  of  wisdom  will  be  for  the 
reader  carefully  to  watch  against  this  fatal  fanlt. 

Allied  to  this  is  the  danger  of  presumption.  Desiring  to  be  useful, 
men  have  often  attempted  much  more  than  they  have  been  able  to  ae* 
accomplish,  and  saddening  failure  has  resulted.  The  wise  man  of  old  said : 
'*  I  have  seen  servants  on  horseback,  and  princes  walking  by  their  side.** 
That  sight  has  been  witnessed  in  every  age  since.  Sometimes  from  very 
laudable  anxiety,  but  without  adequate  reasons,  men  have  stepped  out 
from  their  proper  spheres  only  to  be  a  hindrance  to  others  who  were 
working  efficiently.  Whilst  every  good  man  should  do  his  best  to  benefit 
his  race,,  he  should  do  his  best  where  Providence  has  placed  him.  I^ 
us  not  presume,  because  we  are  Christian  men  with  a  desire  for  usefulness, 
that  therefore  we  are  equal  to  any  other  Christian  men,  and  as  justi* 
fied  in  undertaking  work  in  as  lofty  places  as  they. 

Once  more,  there  is  the  danger  of  cherishing  impure  motives — under- 
taking  a  work  because  it  will  influence  others,  rather  than  because  it  is 
right.  A  sincere  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  would  as  faithfully  disohaige 
his  duty  to  his  Master  if  placed  in  a  position  where  no  human  eye  could 
see,  and  no  human  ear  listen,  as  he  would  in  the  midst  of  an  applaud- 
ing crowd.  K  it  were  possible  to  place  us  in  such  a  position  that  we 
were  never  brought  into  contact  with  our  fellow  creatures,  and  were 
debarred  from  influencing  any  human  being,  our  obligation  to  do  right 
would  be  just  the  same.  Right  should  be  maintained  and  pursued  for 
its  own  sake.  If,  however,  we  do  a  thing  simply  because  of  the  influence 
it  will  exert  on  others,  or  omit  doing  ^  what  we  know  to  be  wrong,  not 
because  it  is  wrong,  but  because  it  would  injure  others,  our  motives  are 
not  pure. 

Let  us  shun  these  dangers,  but  not  be  backward  in  exerting  oar 
influence  to  the  utmost  in  every  good  cause.  When  we  consider  howgreatls 
the  evil  which  needs  to  be  checked,  and  how  vast  is  the  good  which  needs 
to  be  effected — how  many  are  the  sad  hearts  which  crave  for  sympaihy, 
and  how  niunerous  are  the  poor  and  helpless  who  peridb  for  lack  of  help, 
we  must  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  there  exists  for  all  right-minded 
men  to  serve  their  generation  to  the  farthest  possible  extent.  We  may 
be  young,  or  poor,  or  untaught,  or  inexperienced,  or  infirm,  but  we  have 
each  an  influence.  What  to  us  may  be  very  trifling  in  itself  may  accom- 
plish great  results.  Let,  then,  all  who  read  these  words  endorse  the 
language  once  used  by  a  worthy  man  of  God,  "  I  am  but  one,  but  I  am 
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(ma  I  cflamot  do  mnch,  but  I  oan  do  sometliing ;  and  all  I  can  do  I 
00^  to  do,  and,  by  God's  grace,  will  da"  Cecil  beautifully  says  : — 
"God  has  given  QB  four  books — ^the  Book  of  Grace,  the  Book  of  Natui«, 
the  Book  of  the  World,  and  the  Book  of  Proyidence.  Every  occurrence 
IB  aleif  inane  of  these  books ;  it  does  not  become  us  to  be  negligent  in 
the  we  of  any  of  them."  J.  Hiuss  Hitchens. 


fiiDi,  the  first  eodesiastical  Knglish  historian,  bom  a.d.  673,  commonly 
ilsaorainated  the  Yenerable  Bede^  made  the  first  translation  into  his 
nsthre  toi^es,  of  the  Gospels,  if  not  of  the  whole  Bible.  By  order  of 
King  Alfired  the  Great,  tbs  whole  Bible  was  translated  into  Uie  Anglo- 
SttoQ ;  and  the  King  himself,  about  a.i>.  890,  undertook  a  version  of 
the  Psalms,  but  died  before  it  was  completed.  Coming  down  to  the 
fimrteenth  century,  we  are  informed  that  John  Wiclif  translated  the 
whole  Bible  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  into  English  about  a.d.  1370.  This 
▼as  wrUien^  but  not  printed,  as  that  was  before  the  introduction  of  the 
trt  into  England.  This  translation  was  made  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yam  before  the  Reformation  under  Luther,  and  great  objections  were 
made  by  the  Bomish  clergy  to  allowing  the  laity  to  read  this  version ; 
and,  indeed,  by  the  decree  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  many 
persons  were  committed  to  the  flames  for  reading  Wiclif  s  translation  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  only  portion  of  this  version  of  the 
Beriptores  whidi  has  appeared  in  print  is  the  New  Testament,  published 
in  1731  by  the  Rev.  John  Lewes,  an  Episcopal  clergjrman  of  Kent. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  William  T^dale  made  an  excellent 
tnnalation  of  the  New  Testament.  It  appeared  in  1526,  being  the  Jirat 
that  was  ever  printed  in  the  English  language.  This  was  in  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  which  had  been  commenced  by  Luther  in  15 1 7.  It 
vas  pabtished  at  Hambnig  or  Antwerp,  but  was  freely  circulated  in 
Eo^and.  Tyndale,  belonging  to  the  party  of  the  Reformers,  made 
aoma  severe  strictures  upon  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  his  day,  and  the 
Kahop  of  London  and  Sir  Thomas  More  bought  up  the  whole  edition 
aad  hunU  it  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  and  severely  and  ignominiously  punished 
those  who  had  vended  it.  But  lyndale,  undismayed,  began  to  translate 
the  Old  Testament,  for  which  he  was  at  length  seized  in  Flanders,  and 
having  been  strangled  by  the  common  hangman,  his  body  was  consumed 
to  ashes. 

Boon  after  tlie  death  of  Tyndale,  John  Rogers,  who  was  the  first  to 
soffor  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  the  bloody  Mary,  completed  the 
tvfmi  translation  of  Ty^dale's  Old  Testament,  and,  after  correcting, 
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published  it,  with  the  New  Testament,  at  Hambui^g^  andsr  the  name 
of  Thomas  Matthew,  and  henoe  it  is  sometimes  called  the  MaUhew 
Bible.  This  edition  was  published  in  1537.  This  was  further  improved 
by  Miles  Ck>verdale  and  Archbishop  Oranmer,  who  had  it  printed  in 
England  by  public  authority,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  ordered  to  be  placed 
in  every  church  by  King  Henry,  secured  by  a  chain,  to  be  reed  by  eveiy 
one  that  pleased.  But,  by  the  advice  and  influence  of  the  Bomish  priests, 
Henry  soon  revoked  this  order,  and  prohibited  the  Bible. 

Then  Coverdale,  John  Knox,  and  others,  leading  Beformera  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  who  were  exiles  during  the  persecution  in  the  reign 
of  Maiy,  made  another  translation,  with  short  essplanatary  notes,  and  got 
it  printed  at  Geneva,  the  home  of  Calvin.  This  was  called  the  Gemva 
Bihley  and  long  continued  to  be  the  favourite  version  among  the  English 
Puritans  and  Scottish  Presbyterians.  The  translators  were  distinguished 
scholars  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages.  It  was  published  in  1560, 
soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 

It  was  not,  however,  adopted  by  the  Church  of  England,  on  aoooont  of 
the  notes  accompanying  the  edition,  advocating  the  peculiar  theological 
sentiments  of  Calvin. 

Matthew  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  fathers  of  the  English  Church,  assisted  by  others,  furnished 
with  ample  resources  of  learning — ^theological,  classical,  and  Oriental- 
undertook  the  task  of  revising  the  former  translations,  and,  in  1568, 
published  their  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  which  was  called  the  Biskopd 
BiUe,  a  majority  of  the  fifteen  translators  having  been  selected  ieom.  the 
bench.  This  and  the  Geneva  Bible  were  in  common  use,  the  former 
being  commonly  read  in  the  churches  and  the  latter  in  fEumilies. 

No  other  attempts  were  made  to  revise  [the  Scriptures,  or  to  bring 
forward  new  translations  for  about  forty  years.  But  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  a  celebrated  Conference  was  held  at  Hampton  Court,  for 
the  settling  of  an  ecclesiastical  uniformity  between  the  two  countries  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  when  "  the  Puritans  suggested  unanswerable 
objections  to  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and  the  King  and  his  friends  mmilarly 
objected  to  the  Genevan  translation,  thereupon  the  learned  Baynold%  the 
leader  of  the  Puritanical  party,  and  then  president  of  Corpus  Christi 
College  in  Oxford,  proposed  to  the  King  that  there  should  be  a  new 
version,"  hoping  that  one  might  thus  be  produced  so  faithful  and  accurate 
that  it  would  satisfy  all  classes.  Accordingly,  in  1604,  a  royal  letter, 
addressed  to  the  Primate  Bancroft,  announced  ''that  the  kinghad  appointed 
ffty-fawr  learned  men  for  translating  the  Bible,  and  ordered  that  measures 
should  be  taken,  by  securing  the  co-operation  of  eminent  Greek  and 
Hebrew  scholars,  for  the  commencement  and  progress  of  the  undertaking/' 
The  labours  of  these  persons,  however,  did  not  commenoe  till  the  spring 
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of  1^7 ;  tiiey  lasted  about  three  jears,  and  their  version,  the  fruit  of 
l^dr  kbonrsy  was  published  in  1611.     This  is  known  as  King  Jame%^ 
BSbky  and  la  the  one  now  in  use,  and  so  highly  prized  by  aU  the  Pro- 
testent  GhurdieB.    Among  the  instructions  given  by  the  King  to  the 
trandakna  are  artides  *'  directing  that  the  Bishops'  Bible  shall  be  fol- 
bwed  and  as  little  altered  as  the  original  will  permit ;  but  that  the 
tnmslations  of  Tfndale,  Matthew,  Coverdale,  Oranmer,  and  the  Creneva' 
Bible  shall  be  used  when  they  agree  better  with  the  text  than  the  Bishops' 
BiUa.  The  names  of  forty-seven  of  these  translators  are  recorded,  and  were 
anumg  the  most  learned  men  in  a  learned  age.     Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Westndnstar  supplied  these  most  eminent  scholars.    They  were  ranged 
into  six  divisionsy  every  individual  of  each  translating    the    portion 
assigned    to   thie  division,  all  of  which  translations    were  collected 
together ;  and  when  each  company  had  determined  on  the  construction  of 
their  part^  it  was  proposed  to  the  other  divisions  for  genersl  approval. 
When  they  met  together,  one  read  the  new  verwmy  while  oA  held  in  their 
bauds  copies  of  the  original,  or  some  reliable  version,  and  when  they  ob- 
KTfed  any  objectionable  passage,  the  reader  paused,  imtil  they  had  con- 
sidsred  and  agreed  to  it."    Thus  this  Bible,  which  is  ow  authorised  ver- 
aon,  must  be  pronounced  an  excellent  translation,  remarkable  for  the 
gOMEral  fidelity  of  its  construction,  as  well  as  for  the  simplicity  of  its 
lu^uage.     In  1651  a  committee  of  the  Protector's  Parliament,  after 
consulting  several  profound  scholars,  among  them  the  philosophical  Oud- 
"vorth,  and  Brian  Walton,  the  distinguished  compiler  of  the  Polyglott 
Bible,  reported  to  the  House  that,  ''  taken  as  a  whole,  King  James'  is 
^  best  of  any  translation  in  the  world."    Dr.  Adam  Clarke  also  remarks 
tlist  those  who  have  compared  most  of  the  European  translations  with 
the  original  have  not  sampled  to  say  that  ^'  the  English  translation  of 
the  Kble,  made  under  the  direction  of  James  the  First,  is  the  most  accu- 
rate  and  faithful  of  the  whole."    How  unjust,  then,  to  affirm,  as  has  been 
done,  that  those  who  translated  our  present  version  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tores  with  such  cart  and  wxfwroffy  were  <'  a  godless  pack  of  knaves  or  fools." 
Boman  Catholics  acknowledge,  of  course,  that  Protestants  have  the 
Hune  Greek  Testament  as  themselves.     No  Bomanists  in  our  day  have 
done  for  the  Oreek  Text  what  the  labours  of  the  ProtestantSi  Tischindorf 
ttd  Tregelles,  have  done.    Any  Oreek  scholar  who  will  carefully  com- 
pile the  Greek  text  with  our  authorised  version  must  confess  the  general 
iccoracy  of  our  translation.     The  main  desire  was  to  make  the  version 
M  literal  as  possible,  and  this  literalness,  not  regarding  the  idioms  of  the 
tvo  languages,  often  make  passages  obscure.    There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  authorised  version  is  capable  of  improvement,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  present  labours  of  the  Eevision  Committee  will  be 
eminently  successful  in  the  great  work  on  which  they  are  engaged. 
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The  Latin  Vulgate,  the  only  version  the  Church  of  BomiB  ackno^ledgfla 
to  bo  authentic,  was  made  by  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century,  or  ih»  Old 
Testament  was  revised  from  the  ancient  Italic  version,  translated  from 
the  Septuagint.  It  has,  however,  received  many  changes  amcQ  bis  time, 
and  has  been  so  worded  as  to  sanction  certain  peculiar,  doctrines,  approred 
by  various  Councils  of  the  Church.  But  this  did  not  receive  the  full 
approval  of  the  Church  until  the  Council  of.Trent^  in  1545. 

An  edition  of  the  Yulgate  was  published  by  Pope  Sixtns  V.  in  1090, 
and  was  declared  ^'  to  be  corrected  in  the  very  best  possible  manner ;  ** 
also,  a  tremendous  excommunication  was  announced  of  every  petwrn 
*'  who  should  presume  ever  afterward  to  alter  the  least  particle '  of  the 
edition  thus  authenticaUy  promulgated  by  his  Holiness  sitting  in  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter."  In  two  years,  however,  by  the  authority  of  Pope 
Clement  YIIL,  another  edition  was  published,  so  different  from  thai  ei 
Sixtus  as  to  contain  two  thousand  variations,  s<xne  of  whole  venes,  and 
many  clearly  contradictory  in  sense ;  and  yet  this  edition  is  also  pro- 
nounced authentic,  and  enforced  with  the  same  sentence  of  exeonmiuni- 
cation  as  the  former.  Thus  we  see  how  infallible  are  the  Popes  ci  Bome  f 
The  Douay  Bible,  which  alone  the  Bomish  Church  allows  the  laity  to  read, 
and  even  this  with  reluctance,  is  a  translation  of  this  Latin  Vulgate, 
altered  and  corrupted,  and  is  not  a  translation  from  the  original  text.  Tbe 
New  Testament  of  this  Bible  appeared  in  1582,  and  the  Old  Testament  in 
1610. 


Thbas  is  one  of  the  Psalms — ^the  107th — which  describes,  in  straimi 
of  true  poetry,  God's  wonderful  condescension  to  men  in  deep  disiicw. 
Cases  are  supposed — such  cases  as  are  continiudly  occurzing  in  life-^lQ 
which  men  are  brought  to  the  utmost  extremity,  and  then,  when  no  hunMA 
helper  can  aid,  God  hears  the  cry  of  the  suppliant,  and  sends  him  deliverance* 
The  intent  of  all  is  to  awiiken  in  men's  hearts  the  spirit  of  loving  gratitude, 
and  to  lead  them  to  praise  the  great  Deliverer ;  for  four  times  the 
refrain  occurs,  ''Oh  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness,  for 
His  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men  I "  Let  us  see,  then,  how  much 
there  is  in  the  way  in  which  God  delivers  us  to  call  forth  our  praise. 

There  are  painted  in  the  Psalm  to  which  we  have  referred  some  of  Ae 
most  vivid  pictures  of  depression  and  suffering.  The  writer  first  takes  Hi 
into  the  desert,  and  we  see  God's  Israel  on  their  return  from  captivity,  with 
the  burning  sand  beneath  their  feet  and  the  scorching  sun  above  tlieit 
heads,  hungry,  and  thirsty,  and  faint,  the  wilderness  affording  them  no 
food,  and  the  springs  of  water  dried  up,  or  far  away.  The  harassed  travellers 
are  so  downcast  and  weary  that  they  would  gladly  lie  down  and  die.  The 
next  picture  is  that  of  the  oppressed  bondman,  pining  in  his  bondage,  sitting 
in  darknftflw  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  bound  in  affliction  and  iron,  and 
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ha  bmri  brought  down  with  labour.  We  axe  then  led  into  the  chamber  of 
fidtnww,  and  we  aee  the  sufferer  cast  down,  prostrate  and  helpless,  on  his 
oek  bed,  his  soul  loathing  all  manner  of  meat,  tlie  gates  of  death  apparently 
opening  to  reoeive  him,  and  his  life  in  deadly  peril.  The  last,  and  perhaps 
the  most  graphic  picture  of  the  whole,  represents  the  sailor  overtaken  by 
tempest^  which  raises  the  billows  mountains  high,  rending  his  sails  and 
bfssking  his  masts ;  his  vessel  now  on  the  crest  of  some  high  wave  and  now 
daep  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  the  man  himself  reeling  to  and  fro  cm  his 
staitdaig  and  heaving,  ship,  every  moment  in  fear  that  plank  will  break 
«ny  from  plank,  and  that  he  and  all  who  are  with  him  will  perish.  Of  all 
ihflK  distresses,  it  is  most  likely  that  few  who  read  these  pages  know  any- 
thing of  more  than  one.  We  never  even  saw  a  desert. ;  we  were  never 
oppressed,  or  in  captivity ;  and  we  were  never  out,  either  as  sailor  or 
psMcnger,  in  a  storm  at  sea  :  but  we  can  most  of  us  recall  a  time  of  severe 
■iftawss.  Perhaps  it  "was  some  burning  fever  which  racked  our  frame,  and 
■isde  OS  hapless  as  a  child  :  how  long  the  da3rs  were,  and  how  wearisome 
the  nights !  We  oould  not  sleep,  or  if  we  did  sleep  at  aU,  our  rest  was 
Mbon  by  hoacrid  dreams,  which  filled  us  with  unutterable  terror.  The 
«azioos  looks  of  those  around  us  confirmed  our  fears,  and  we  felt  what  was 
mUy  true,  that  life  was  trembling  in  the  balance.  It  was  hard  to  die,  for 
time  were  tiioee  whom  we  loved,  whom  we  were  unwilling  to  leave  ;  and 
then  possibly  vre  mi^t  be  scarcely  prepared  to  meet  our  Judge.  Such 
nooUectiona  naturally  fade  away ;  but  now  and  then  all  comes  up  again  as 
Tiiidly  as  though  we  had  only  yesterday  left  the  sick  room — ^what  we  felt, 
whst  we  dreaded ;  how  we  shrunk  back  from  death,  and  how  passionately 
we  bnged  for  oontinned  life ;  and  how  we  would  have  given  aU  we  possessed 
to  be  assured  that  all  was  well  for  eternity. 

Yet  when  the  Psalmist  drew  those  pictures,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that, 
bofond  the  circumstances  thus  literally  described,  it  was  intended  that  we 
■kmld  regard  them  as  emblems  of  every  kind  of  trial  Could  any  images, 
indeed,  have  been  chosen  more  fitly  descriptive  of  the  varied  troubles  of  life 
Aan  those  of  the  wearied  traveller  in  the  hot  and  trackless  desert,  the 
c^ve  pining  in  his  bondage,  and  the  sailor  on  a  storm-tossed  sea  ?  Each 
nffBTer  has  his  own  experiences  of  trouble  known  to  few  save  himself,  for 
'^ifae  heart  knoweth  his  own  bitterness  ; "  and  each  has  some  one  time  which 
rtmds  out  from  all  times  besides  as  '^  tiie  day  of  his  distress  :"  and  we  now 
KBinmd  yoa  of  that  time,  not  that  we  may  bring  back  the  pang  of  a  buried 
NRow,  but  that  we  may  recall  to  you  Gk>d*s  great  goodness  in  preserving 
yovi  from  fainting  and  despair. 

In  every  case  which  the  Psalmist  describes,  the  deliverance  is  complete. 
Tbe  wanderers  in  the  desert  have  not  only  their  hunger  and  thirst  relieved, 
»d  are  not  only  delivered  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  they  are  '^  led  forth 
^  a  right  way  to  a  city  of  habitation."  The  gates  of  brass  are  broken  for 
^  captive  and  the  ban  of  iron  are  cut  in  sunder,  and  the  power  of  the 
oppresaer  is  so  completely  destroyed  that  he  can  oppress  no  more.  The 
wne  band  that  stills  the  tempest  for  the  storm-tossed  mariner  brings  him 
^  the  shelter  and  peace  of  his  desired  haven.  So  it  is  often,  through  God's 
pmi  merqr,  in  the  trials  of  life.  The  trouble  passes  entirely  away,  and 
^  io«l  is  *^  compasBe4  about  with  songs  of  deliverance."    The  sufferer  is 
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raised  up  from  his  sick  bed,  and  restored  to  perfect  healtli ;  the  teiiiq>e8t, 
which  threatened  to  scatter  his  worldly  fortunes  in  ruin,  pasaes  away  ;  the 
life,  whose  extinction  would  have  made  such  a  blank  in  eveiything,  is  spared ; 
and  it  may  be  that  since  the  great  trial  which  was  endured  long  ago,  there 
has  been  a  long  season,  perhaps  even  years,  not  indeed  of  entire  exemption 
from  trouble,  but  of  scarcely  interrupted  prosperity  and  of  large  enjoyment 
True,  it  is  by  no  means  alwa3rs  thus.  The  last  sickness  must  come  to  every 
one  of  us ;  in  the  wise  and  righteous  providence  of  God  the  stroke  is  per- 
mitted to  fall  which  desolates  the  fortunes  of  truly  good  men  ;  and  such 
men  are  sometimes  visited  by  sore  trials  which  continue  withont  mitigation 
till  death.  But  then,  God  vouchsafes  such  abundant  mercy  that  aorrow  is 
turned  into  joy;  whilst  the  outward  man  perishes,  the  inward  man  is 
renewed  day  by  day  ;  and  amid  all  the  wrecks  of  earthly  fortune  the  soul 
rejoices  in  the  calm  and  certain  hope  of  an  incorruptible  inheritance.  Still, 
how  often  God  Grants  to  us  deliverance  from  trouble  1 

One  thing  stands  out  very  prominently  in  respect  to  such  deUveranoe,  it  is 
granted  in  answer  to  prayer.    In  almost  the  same  words  the  fact  ia  four  times 
commemorated  :  '*Then  they  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  He  delivered  them 
out  of  their  distresses."    There  are  cases,  no  doubt,  in  which  men  are  deh- 
vered  from  trouble,  even  though  they  offer  no  prayer,  and  even  though  they 
steel  their  hearts  in  positive  rebellion.    As  in  the  gifts  of  rain  and  sunshine, 
God  thus  displays  His  compassionate  forbearance  to  the  unthankful  and  the 
evil.    It  is  the  tendency  of  deep  trouble,  however,  to  bring  men  to  their 
knees  who  never  prayed  before.    A  Yolney  and  a  Shelley  in  the  presence  of 
overwhelming  peril,  obeyed  what  we  call  the  instinct  of  their  hearts,  and 
lifted  up  their  cry  to  the  God  whose  very  existence  they  had  denied.    So 
numbers  sick,  or  in  great  danger,  have  cried  passionately  for  Ufe,  though  they 
were  all  the  while  unhumbled  and  impenitent ;  and  who  will  say  that  in  no 
case  has  God  heard  their  cry  ?    But  when  the  souls  that  cried  to  Him  were 
believing  souk,  how  completely  has  God  put  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  help 
they  sought  was  granted  in  answer  to  their  prayer  I    Jacob  cHed  in  the  day 
of  his  distress,  and  God  heard  him.    Hezekiah  prayed  and  wept  aore  when 
the  prophet  Isaiah  took  him  that  startling  message,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Set  thine  house  in  order  :  for  thou  shalt  die,  and  not  live  ;"  and  God's  reply 
to  his  supplication  was,  "  I  have  heard  thy  prayer,  I  have  seen  thy  tears ; 
behold  I  will  add  unto  thy  days  fifteen  years."    The  apostle  Paul  besought 
the  Lord  thrice  that  the  **  thorn  in  the  flesh  "  might  be  removed,  and  his 
prayers  were  answered  by  the  assurance  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee." 
So  we  have  still  the  command,  *' Is  any  afflicted  ?  let  him  pray."    Nor  let  us 
suppose  that  all  the  efficacy  of  prayer  is  to  be  found  in  its  influence  on  our 
own  minds,  bringing  us  into  closer  fellowship  with  God,  and  preparing  us  to 
submit  to  His  wilL    If  there  be  meaning  in  words,  God  really  and  directly 
answers  prayer.    Trace,  then,  in  any  deliverance  you  may  have  experienced, 
God's  condescending  regard  to  your  prayer.     Trace  it  in  your  own  restoration 
from  sickness  ;  in  the  sparing  of  the  life  of  your  husband,  or  wife,  or  child ; 
in  the  manner  in  which  that  calamity  which  seemed  so  inevitable  was  averted^ 
in  the  way  in  which  your  path  was  cleared  before  you  when  all  seemed  hope- 
less.   Have  you  not  reason  to  say,  like  the  PuJmist,  '^  In  the  day  when  I 
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died  ihon  anBweredst  me,  and  strengthenedBt  me  with  strength  in  my  soul.'* 
"I  erred  unto  the  Lord  in  raj  trouble,  and  He  delivered  me  out  of  my  dia« 


"Oh  that  men  would  praiae  the  Lord  for  Hia  goodness,  and  for  His 
vondoful  works  to  the  children  of  men  !  *'  It  is  assumed  that  we  are  prone 
to  forget  God's  goodness  in  our  deliyeranoe  from  trouble  ;  and  we  need  only 
look  into  our  own  hearts  to  see  how  just  the  assumption  is.  Do  we  not 
often  kee  sight  of  the  great  First  Cause  in  the  agencies  by  which  He  works  f 
Bestoied  from  sickness,  we  praiae  the  skiQ  of  our  medical  adviser,  or  the 
nmreaiied  attention  of  those  who  ministered  to  us  on  our  sick  bed,  or  the 
fresh  breezes  from  which  when  health  was  returning  we  inhaled  new  life. 
Delivered  from  impending  loss  or  ruin,  we  think  of  the  friend  who  inter- 
posed to  help  us,  or  of  the  opportune  change  in  external  oircumstanoee 
vMch  averted  the  calamity  we  so  greatly  dreaded  ;  and  thus  we  lose  sight  of 
God.  Nay,  even  though  when  the  mercy  had  just  been  vouchsafed  to  us, 
we  acknowledged  with  glowing  gratitude  the  interposition  of  heaven,  and 
Toired  an  entire  and  life-long  dedication,  how  often  we  suffered  time  to 
wear  away  our  impressions,  and  to  make  us  forgetful  of  our  vows  !  It  was 
not  till  God  had  appeared  to  Jacob  and  said,  '*  Arise,  go  up  to  Bethel,  and 
dwell  there,  and  make  there  an  altar  unto  God  that  appeared  unto  thee 
when  thou  fleddest  from  the  face  of  Esau  thy  brother,"  that  Jacob  remem* 
bered  his  vow  that  Bethel  should  be  God's  house,  and  that  he  said  to  his 
hooaehold  and  to  all  that  were  with  him,  ^*  Put  away  the  strange  gods  that 
ue  among  yon,  and  be  clean,  and  change  your  garments,  and  let  us  arise 
•nd  go  up  to  Bethel,  and  I  will  make  there  an  altar  to  God,  who  answered 
me  in  the  day  of  my  distress,  and  was  with  me  in  the  way  which  I  went." 
Hezekiah,  goed  as  he  was,  ''returned  not  to  the  Lord,  according  to  the 
benefit  which  he  had  received,"  And  how  apt  we  all  are  to  forget  the  deep 
emotion  with  which  we  sang,  whilst  God's  mercy  was  fresh  in  our  reool- 
lection : — 

**  How  happy  all  Thy  servants  are! 
How  great  Thy  grace  to  me ! 
My  life,  which  lliou  hast  made  Thy  car^ 
Lord,  I  devote  to  Thee." 

Wo  need,  then,  to  be  reminded,  and  we  shoidd  remind  ourselves  of  God's 
gnat  merdes,  that  we  may  praise  Him  for  His  goodness.  There  are  recol* 
lectbns  of  the  past  which  are  neither  good  nor  wise.  If  we  recall  it  just 
tliat  we  may  bewail  lost  friends  and  departed  joys,  the  remembrance  can 
only  serve  to  fill  us  with  gloom  and  murmuring ;  but  if  we  recall  it  that 
ve  may  gather  up  such  recollections  of  God's  mercies  as  will  call  forth  our 
praise,  the  review  will  be  on  every  account  a  blessing. 

A  praising  spirit  is  essentially  a  joyous  spirit.  The  simlight  does  no 
more  effectually  chase  away  the  darkness  than  a  thankful  spirit  chases 
away  depression  and  discontent.  Who  can  murmur  or  give  way  to  gloom, 
▼hen  his  heart  is  filled  with  gratitude,  and  his  lips  with  praise  P 

A  thankful,  loving  spirit — ^the  only  spirit  from  which  true  praise  for 
^'a  goodness  can  spring— is  an  obedient  spirit,    Tbf  child  whose  heart  is 
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fiill  of  grateful  love  to  his  parents  will  scarcely  be  a  disobedient  child.  His 
love  will  prompt  him  to  avoid  everything  which  will  grieve  them,  and  to 
do  everything  by  which  they  will  be  honoured  and  pleased.  It  is  the  same 
in  relation  to  God.  Men  are  unholy  just  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
unthankful !  and  they  are  pure  and  earnest  in  €k>d's  service,  just  as  they 
see  in  His  groat  and  many  mercies  the  proofs  of  His  love.  The  ''living 
sacriiioe,"  ''  which  is  our  reasonable  service,"  is  only  presented  as  we  are  filled 
with  gratitude  for  the  priceless  ''  mercies  of  God." 

And  a  praising  spirit  is  a  hopeful  spirit.  We  can  never  say  we  have  done 
with  trial  till  we  have  done  with  life.  We  have  no  wish  to  darken  the  future 
needlessly,  still  it  is  possible  that  God  may  see  fit  to  visit  us  with  troubles 
altogether  new,  and  far  more  grievous  than  any  which  have  yet  befallea  us. 
But  it  is  possible  to  enter  the  darkest  valley  with  a  song  of  praise  ;  and  if  we 
can  do  that  it  will  chase  away  all  its  gloom.  The  grateful  recollection  of  past 
deUverance  will  inspire  us  with  joyous  hope,  and  we  shall  say,  ''  Because 
Thou  hast  been  my  help,  therefore,  in  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings  will  I  re- 
joice ;*'  ''Yea,  though  I  walkthrough  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I 
will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me  ;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  comfort 

me. 

It  is  "a  right  way,"  along  which  God  leads  his  people  ;  and  its  iome.iB 
"a  city  of  habitation.**  Arrived  there,  retracing  the  way  by  which  He  hai 
led  us,  we  shall  praise  Him,  as  we  never  praise  Him  on  earth,  with  our  whole 
souls,  and  without  weariness  ;  and  our  pndse  will  ascend  to  Him  for  ever  ! 

S.   GrOOPAUL. 


^ttm»  in  %  life  oi  $ut|fer. 


No.  I.— Rise  of  the  Papacy — Its  Cobeuptions — PBBcnB30B«  of  the 

Befobmation. 
We  propose  to  sketch,  in  a  very  brief  series,  the  principal  scenes  in  the  hfe 
of  Luther,  and,  as  involved  in  these,  the  leading  events  of  the  Reformation. 
No  chapter  in  human  liistory  is  more  spirit-stirring  ;  and,  since  the  age  of 
holy  apostles,  none  has  developed  a  profounder  or  more  influential  religious 
life.  It  is  especially  illustrative  of  all  that  is  Evangelical,  that  watchword 
under  which  we  write,  and  which  the  Church  of  Luther  has  taiken  up  into 
its  name.  Always  interesting  and  spiritually  animating,  the  study  of  the 
Reformation,  however  simply  conducted,  has  a  superlative  significance  in 
these  days  when  its  final  plot  is  unfolding  before  our  very  eyes,  and  the 
Papal  apostacy  is  seen  rushing  headlong  to  its  doom. 

How  that  mystery  of  iniquity  arose  and  culminated,  we  took  occasion 
lately  in  this  Magazine,  when  writing  on  the  Councils,  to  explain.  The 
seedling  of  this  venomous  Upas  was  Prelacy,  and  its  life-sap  was  pride,  the 
sure  pledge  of  ite  evcntu(d  f  aU.  Its  first  stage  was  the  Lord  Bishop  rising  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  presbyter,  and  then  bishop  rising  over  bishop,  till  they 
tapered  up,  though  the  patriarchates,  into  one  supreme,  which,  for  obvious 
reasons,  shaped  itself  into  the  Papacy,  and  seated  itself  in  Rome. 

Not. 9011  tont  with  the  supremacy  of  th^  Universal  Church,  the Bomau 


TQuM-nms^  gnap  the  world.  He  m^e  w]^  «ciyital  ,ha^  4|pi^<i  Qutr.of  th^ 
felnii  of  the  dueolving  Empire,  and  ;Smitch94  !^  &d  lidUng  Boeptre  of  the 
Cfisua.  la  the  year  800,  for  due  oonaiderationa  of  this  kind,  the  Empire 
was rettored,  in  its  Frankish  form,  under  Charlemagne.  ''The  two  great 
i'le^'*  says  an  able  writer,  ''  which  expiring  antiquity  bequeathed  to  the  ages 
tW  followed,  were  those  ol  a  world-monarchy  and  a  world-religion.*' 
Henceforth  hiBt<»y  traiuacted  itself  under  the  firm  of  Pope  and  Emperor. 
Co-Toridng  or  counter-working,  they  are  ever  prominent  as  the  two  foci 
aRmod  which  events  surge  in  the  vortex  of  mediaeval  history.  As  the 
Western  Empire  rose  the  Eastern  waned,  till  it  sunk  in  the  overflowing  flood 
of  Mahometan  conquest.  The  .carcase  of  the  old  Roman  Empire,  thus 
brooght  above  ground  in  the  West,  was  first  galvanised  and  then  absorbed 
bj  the  aspiring  Papal  Church.  The  climax  was  reached  in  the  eleventh, 
eentniy  by  Hildebmnd  (Gregory  YII.)  ;  and  that  strange  Babel  of  Papal 
CluisieDdom,  which  is  now  tumbling  everwhere  into  ruin,  was  established. 
How,  and  under  what  conception,  a  few  words  will  show  ; — 

The  Pope  claimed,  as  Christ's  vicar,  to  be  more  than  imperial ;  claimed 
hoQMUB,  in  short,  that  were  nothing  less  than  Divine.  Already,  to  Papal 
t^ytica,  the  millennium  had  come.  The  world-wide  theocracy  had  been  set 
up;  audio !  Jesus,  in  the  person  of  His  vicar,  the  Pope,  sat  enthroned  in 
old  Borne,  and  swayed  his  sceptre  over  the  nations.  The  conception  was 
eomiiete.  As  Christ  has  His  counterfeit  in  Anti-christ,  so  Christ's  millennial 
kin^iom  has  its  oounterfeit  in  Papal  Christendom.  To  arrogate  Christ's 
names  and  honours  was  the  next  step,  and  it  was  an  easy  one  ;  for  behold 
Bov  the  Priest  upon  the  Throne,  and  a  boundless  sisterhood  of  nations,  from 
tl»  Mediterranean  to  the  North  Sea,  all  Christianised  under  his  feet ; — after 
I  loQgk  fashion,  indeed.  Christianised,  namely — ^by  the  sword,  by  royal 
°>teaiiainages,  by  wholesale  bapdsms ;  but  all  doing  homage  to  the  Pope, 
ud  that  was  ChriBtianisement  enough.  There  was  a  linear  grandeur  about 
tlie  system  that  fascinated  even  godly  men.  The  holy  St.  Bernard  was  so 
I'niwaway  by  it  as  to  say  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  **You  are  in  primacy, 
Abd;  in  government,  Noah ;  in  patriarchate,  Abraham ;  in  order,  Melr 
dziiedec ;  in  dignity,  Aaron ;  in  authority,  Moses ;  in  judgment,  Samuel ;  in 
P^SE,  Peter ;  and  in  unction,  Christ."  To  the  Pope  and  his  dominion 
*»efnely  applied  such  well-known  millennial  passages  as  these  : — ''The 
isoontain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  on  the  top  of  the 
iiHiuiilaiiia.*'  ''There  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd."  ^'  Thou  shalt 
bfB  dominion  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
'*Inw  the  holy  dty.  New  Jerusalem,  coming-  down  from  Grod  out  of 
^TeQ"->that  holy  city  being  B.ome.  "  Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O 
Host  Mighty  " — ^that  most  mighty  being  the  Pope.  For  the  Pope  had  at  his 
g^  both  swoids,  and  all  the  keys*  It  only  remained  to  go  up  and  possess 
tlieland. 

Asd  nothing  loath  was  he  at  any  time  to  give  the  word.  It  was  a  Poi>e, 
for  example,  that  sanctioned  and  egged  on  the  English  invasion  of  Ireland. 
^  sot  the  Church's  sons  shrink  from  bloodiest  devotion  to  the  holy  tigress, 
tbetr  mother.  Let  not  their  heart  relent,  or  their  eye  spare.  Down  with 
vobsliever.    Let  wrath  to  the  uttermost  be  poured  forth  on  the  caitiff 
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Jew.  Let  the  ontljriiig  regions  of  theworld  be  dragooned  into  Ohiktendom. 
Let  the  entire  west  enrge  eastward,  in  yast  tide-wsTes  of  invasion,  to  wrest 
from  the  infidel  the  holy  city  and  the  holy  sepulchre.  It  is  done.  Croaade 
follows  crosade,  and  million  on  million  rush  to  Palestine,  to  find — a  grare ! 
And  let  the  same  rigours  be  exercised  at  home.  Let  all  the  sparks  of  lig^t, 
and  life,  and  liberty,  that  have  sought  an  asylum  in  the  secluded  yaUeys,  be 
persecuted  and  stamped  out.  It  is  done.  Sardinian  hordes  ruthlessly  hurl 
Waldensian  mother  and  babe  over  the  Alpine  precipices,  and  crimson  the 
Tirgin  snows  with  the  blood  of  thousand  upon  thousand.  Let  the  Inquisition 
plot  in  darkness,  and  weave  its  nets,  and  kindle  its  fires,  and  baptise  these 
devilish  deeds  as  ^'acts  of  faith."  It  is  done  ;  and  in  these  and  other  wajs 
victims  have  fallen  to  the  Roman  Juggernaut  to  the  number,  it  is  computed, 
of  at  least  fifty  millions. 

Amid  all  churchly  zeal,  it  is  true,  vice  and  violence  everywhere  reigned. 
But  that  is  little  matter,  so  long  as  profligates,  yea,  and  brigands,  can  count 
their  beads  and  kiss  their  crucifix  in  homage  to  the  Supreme.    For  Supreme, 
by  this  time,  the  father  of  Christendom  is  now  called.      They  call  him 
"  aUer  deua  in  terris,*^  '^  a  second  god  on  eartk"     Without  rending  his  gar- 
ment, nay,  with  all  complacency,  he  hears  himself  addressed  as  "  Dominua 
Deus,"  our  Lord  God  tiie  Pope.    This  blasphemous  arrogation  and  attri- 
bution  of  Divine  honours  reached  its  climax  in  the  time  of  Leo  the  Tenth, 
and  found  ample  vent  in  the  Lateran  Coimcil,  where,  among  many  audacities 
of  the  same  kind,  we  find  a  bishop  thus  apostrophising  the  Roman  Church 
as  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  :    **  Weep  not,  daughter  of  Zion,  for  God  hath 
raised  up  a  Saviour  for  thee,  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (meaning  Pope 
Leo,  whose  name  means  lion)  ;  the  Root  of  David  hath  come,  and  shaU  save 
thee  from  all  thy  enemies.     On  thee,  most  bleased  Leo,  we  have  fixed  our 
hopes  as  the  Saviour  that  was  to  come.  **     Leo  himself  speaks  (these  are  his 
own  words)  ''  from  the  topmost  height  of  the  apostolate,  as  from  the  summit 
of  Mount  Zion  "  {tanqwim  ex  verHee  Montis  Zion).    Portuguese  ambassadors, 
in  praying  for  a  right  to  the  countries  they  might  discover  and  conquer,  ad- 
dressed the  Pope  as  the '*  Supreme  Lord  of  all,"  and  described  their  con- 
quests as    helping  to  fulfil  these   neatly  garbled  Messianic    predictions 
*'  Thou  shalt  rule  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  Tiber  to  tiie  ends  of 
the  earth  ;  the  kings  of  Arabia  and  Seba  shall  bring  gifts  to  thee  ;  yea,  sJl 
princes  shall  worship  &ee,  all  nations  serve  thee." 

Papal  Christendom  was  now  complete.  Human  pride  oould  no  further  go. 
Its  Babel  defied  the  heavens,  and  therefore  toppled  to  its  fall.  That  Lateran 
Council  of  1517  closed  with  the  mutual  congratulation,  *'  Jam  nemo  redamai, 
mtUusretistit.**  ^'  l^o  one  reclaims,  none  resists."  Yain  boast !  For,  start- 
ling to  relate,  the  tertible  earthquake  shock  began  to  thunder  under  the 
Papacy  in  that  very  year.  It  was  in  1517  that  this  boast  was  uttered.  Eov 
striking  to  add  that  it  was  in  that  same  1517  that  Luther  commenced  to  deal 
those  blows  at  apostate  Rome  that  soon  broke  it,  to  its  remotest  extremity; 
into  rents  never  to  be  healed. 

•  We  pause  here  an  instant  just  to  notice  the  no  less  striking  portents  of 
providential  coincidence  that  signalized  the  culminating  act  of  Papal  pride 
whichhasbeen  reserved  forthesedays.  We  refer,  of  course,  tothe  declaration, 
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>ii  aondis  ago,  of  the  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility  by  an  ovdrwhebning  ma- 
y^TJty  of  the  headfl  of  the  church,  aasembled  at  Uie  (Ecumenical  Council  at 
Rome.  We  lay  no  streas  on  the  terrific  thunderstorm  which  bunt  at  the  very 
moment,  aad  to  which  such  prominence  is  giren  by  Dr.  Oumming  in  hia 
nevlj-pabliflhed  Tolume, ''  The  Seventh  Vial  ;**  though  it  ia  but  right  to  add 
ih^  this  was  unhesitatingly  described  by  more  than  one  correspondent  of 
\i»  lesding  journals  as  having  shaped  itself,  both  in  point  of  time  and  in  point 
U  Tiolence,  into  an  elemental  portent  of  the  most  awe-inspiring  character.  It 
naj  snffioe  to  note  the  iut  more  startling  ooincidenoei  that  the  MA«phAmit^ 
ijgoA  vas  declared  at  Bome  on  one  day,  and  on  the  very  next  day  war  was 
dedand  by  France  against  Prussia,  which,  in  a  few  short  weeks,  had  the 
effect  of  huiliog  the  Pope  from  the  last  vestige  of  his  temporal  supremacy  at 
Kcime,  and  preludes  yet  direr  plsgues,  which  the  day,  no  doubt,  will  soon 
itclaie. 

To  letnm.  The  Papacy  towered  not  higher  in  pride  than  it  sunk  deep  in 
Qtraptioo.  The  saperstition  it  fostered  was  absolutely  boundless.  Bones  of 
omtS)  particles  of  soot  from  the  furnace  of  the  three  young  men  in  Daniel, 
Ha  of  the  Bethlehem  manger,  feathers  from  the  wing  of  the  Archangel 
Mkhael,  and  thousands  of  relics  more  were  got  up  in  quantities  limited  only 
1*7  the  sale.  These  and  all  other  practices  were  shaped  steadily  for  gain.  Am 
for  morals,  what  need  to  stain  our  pages  with  the  intrigues,  debanoheries, 
2&<i  aataadnationa  of  which  Bome  wss  the  focus,  and  often  the  Pope  the  prime 
Ktor  I  If  ever  there  wss  a  time  when  restnint  might  be  looked  for,  it  might 
be  presumed  to  have  been  when  the  Popedom  was  divided  between  the  two 
HTal  tiuxmes  of  Bome  and  Avignon.  Of  Bome  there  is  no  need  to  speak. 
I^  the  name  Borgia  symbolise  it  all — a  name  which,  while  wearing  thehigh- 
ot  and  holiest  of  titles,  designates  as  oopious  and  concentrated  a  devilism  as 
ercr  embodied  itself  in  human  form.  Of  Avignon,  Petrarch,  writing  in  the 
suddle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  says,  that  it  had  become  ^'  a  terrestrial 
^  a  reaadence  of  fiends  and  devils,  a  receptacle  of  all  that  ia  most  wicked 
i&d  abominable."  After  stating  how  vai|i  it  was  to  look  for  anything  like 
piety  or  reverence  toward  God,  he  adds  :  ''  Why  should  I  speak  of  truth, 
Thai  not  only  the  houses,  palaces,  courts,  churches,  and  the  thrones  of  popes 
ind  cardinals,  but  the  very  earth  and  air,  appear  to  teem  with  lies  !  A  future 
*>^  heaven,  hell,  and  judgment  are  openly  turned  into  ridicule  as  childish 
^Isa."  This  heavy  impeachment  he  confirms  by  facts.  Such  a  maturity 
^  ooiTuption  had  Bome  attained;  she  was  rotten-ripe  for  doom,  and  the  axe 
ns  aheady  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 

Into  the  career  of  the  early  reformers,  the  pioneers  of  the  reformation,  we 
forbear  minutely  to  enter.  It  would  cany  us  away  from  our  specific  purpose, 
^^'ttdy  too  wide  to  be  of  easy  management,  even  when  restricted  to  brief 
delineations  of  Luther  and  his  times.  Of  these  preoursors  of  the  reforma* 
tion,  n<me  was  greater  than  our  own  Wickliffin  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
^  in  modem  times  to  give  the  Bible  to  the  people.  This  lion-hearted  man, 
^e  Luther  after  him,  was  only  spurred  by  opposition  all  the  more  to  gather 
iumielf  up  into  a  thunderbolt,  and  ere  long  to  denounce  the  Pope  as 
"Antichrist,  the  proud,  worldly  priest  of  Bome,  the  most  cursed  of  dippers 
^P^mekerven."    Who  will  say  that  this  is  too  strong,  who  considers  what 
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the  pretonsions  of  the  popes,  and  too  often  their  lives,  have  been  )    One  of 
Wickliff'a  comtempories  openly  declared  the  Pope  to  be  incapable  of  mortal  sin. 

Bellarmine,  the  greatest  of  Papal  champions,  brings  out  the  same  senti- 
ment iWth  charming  candonr  when  he  soys :  *'  Though  the  Pope  should  err 
in  enjoining  vices,  and  prohibiting  virtues,  yet  would  the  Church  be  bound 
to  believe  the  vices  to  be  virtues,  and  the  virtues  vices,  if  it  would  avoid 
sinning  against  its  own  conscience."  (De  Pontif.,  iv.  5.)  How  refreshing 
to  turn  from  this  doctrine  of  devils,  and  bathe  our  spirits  in  these  senti- 
ments of  Wickliff :  ^'  If  thou  art  a  priest,  and  by  name  a  curate,  live  then  a 
holy  life^  Pass  other  men  in  holy  prayer,  holy  desire,  and  holy  quaking ; 
in  counselling  and  teftchiiKg  tlie  truth*  Ever  keep  the  commandments  of 
God)  and  let  His  Gospel  and  His  praises  be  ever  in  thy  mouth.  ETer 
depise  sin.  that  men  may  be  drawn  therefrom,  and  that  thy  deeds  may  be  so 
far  rightful  that  no  man  shall  blame  them  with  reason.  Let  thy  open  life 
be  thttt  a  true  book  in  which  the  soldier  and  the  layman  may  leam  how  U> 
serve  Qod  and  keep  His  eonmiandments.  For  the  example  of  a  good  hf  e,  if  it 
be  apen  and  continued,  striketh  the  rude  men  much  more  than  open  jneach- 
ing  with  the  Word  alone*  And  waste  not  thy  goods  in  great  feasts  for  lich 
men, -but  live  a  frugal  lileon  poor  men's  alms  and  goods.  Thus  shalt  thou 
be  a  iarue  priest  both  to  God  and  to  man." 

These  great  and  good  men-^including  such  honoured  and  familiar  names 
as  Savonarola,  Huss,  Jerome*  of  Prague,  and  John  of  Wessalia — ^were  Ughts 
shining  in  dark  places,  and.  each  nobly  conceived  and  valiantly  fulfilled  his 
mission  of  reform  in  vindication  of  "  the  truth  and  faith  upon  the  earth.'' 
One  general  observation  applies  to  them  all :  In  propoBtion  as  tiiey  were 
dear  on  the  central  verity  of  the  Evangelical  faith  were  they  effective  in 
their  several  contendings  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Papacy.  In  this 
measure  of  Evangelical  deamess  they  were  far  from  equal :  ''one  star 
diffoed  from  another'*  in  Gospel  lustre  and  glory.  And  here  it  was  that  the 
great  German  Reformer  outshone  them  all,  and,  mainly  for  this  reason,  outdid 
them  all. 

Luther's  biography  is  in  great  part  the  religious  annals  of  his  times.  It 
was  an  embodied  Religion,  and  that  in  the  twofold  sense  of  a  Life  and  a 
iHkeolo^,  A  Life :  for  his  was  a  very  marked  and  decided  conversion.  A 
Theology :.  for  never  by  uninspired  man  was  doctrine  grasped  more  firmly, 
expounded  more  dearly,  and  maintained  more  fearlessly  than  was,  by 
Luther,  the  grand  cardinid  doctrine  imperishably  associated  with  his  name. 
The  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith,  and  not  by  works — ^through  the  merits 
of  Christ,  and  in  no  respect  through  our  own — on  the  ground  of  a  righteous- 
ness viewed  as  imputed  and  not  as  of  one  implanted,  which  we  do  not  achieve, 
but  simply  receive — this  was  the  heart  and  pulse  of  the  Reformation  move- 
ment, the  throbbings  of  a  spiritual  life  which  shook  and  shattered  the  Pap^ 
power,  and  vibrated  over  half  the  world.  The  Reformation  was  not  a  croaade, 
or  mere  invasion  from  without,  but  the  throes  of  a  young  life,  that  bad 
begun  to  wake  up  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  was  already 
struggling,  like  an  infant  Hercules,  to  disentangle  itself  &om  the  serpent- 
folds  which  the  Man  of  Sin  had  coiled  around  it,  to  strangle  it  in  its  cradle. 

In  previous  conflicts  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  pioneers  of  the  Befor- 
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Illation  had  directed  iheir  aaaaalts  mainly  against  tho  flagatious  practice  of 
the  cieigy.  Their  cauae  was  good  ;  their  aim  was  good  ;  but  the  grand  Gospel 
lever  being  in  too  many  cases  either  wanting  or  imperfectly  worked,  their 
bJow  reooiled  and  cniahed  them  down.  Luther  and  his  co-worken  simply 
exhibited  the  €bspel,  the  truth  of  which,  like  a  flaming  sword  or  a  ligVtniiig 
axrow,  went  to  the  heart  of  the  Papal  Church  ;  and  thus,  like  a  tree  withered 
at  the  core,  or  a  fortress  undermined,  many  portions  of  the  Papal  super* 
stmctore  sank  by  their  own  weight  to  the  ground.  What  could  be  more  clear 
and  eoHTincing,  as  an  experimental  proof,  that  the  Reformers  were  armed 
against  Bome  with  the  rery  sword  of  the  spirit— the  very  rod  of  Christ's 
strength — even  with  that  Go^>el  which  is  '^  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
to  erery  one  that  belieyeth,"  and  which  is  '^  mighty  through  God  to  the 
pulliog  down  of  strongholds  1 "  Well  might  Luther  pronounce  the  doctrine 
of  justificatioii  by  faith  to  be  *'  the  test  of  a  standing  or  a  fallipg  church." 

Hub  had  beenverifiedall  along.  It  was  because  the  Church  of  Rome  quenched 
this  doctrine  under  floods  of  foulest  abomination,  that,  in  a  spiritual  point  of 
TOW,  she  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  mire,  while  ext^nally  she  came,  in 
the  very  zenith  of  her  power,  and  by  the  voice  of  a  single  monk,  to  be  rent 
and  torn  by  oonvukions,  which,  though  patched  up  at  the  time  by  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  reactions  in  history,  have  long  broken  out  anew,  were  never 
mote  oBuauMU  than  at  this  hour,  and  from  which  it  may  certainly  be  affirmed 
she  will  never  recover,  till,  after  festering  her  time  out  in  her  own  oormption, 
(and  her  knell  does  seem  to  be  all  but  rung  out,)  her  cup  of  iniqidty  shall  be 
fiDed,  the  death-blow  shall  descend,  and  the  shout  be  heard,  *' Babylon  is 
bllen  r 

In  our  next  paper  we  shall  sketch  the  early  years  of  Luther. 

John  Guthbie. 
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Im  the  last  days  of  the  last  ever  memorable  year,  when  the  snow  was  lying 
deep  on  the  ground,  when  we  were  shivering  even  in  our  own  warm  hdmes^ 
whoi  the  sentinels  were  frozen  to  death  on  their  posts  as  they  kept  watch 
romid  Paris,  when  women  and  children,  without  food,  without  fire,  were 
djing  by  hundreds  within  the  besieged  city  of  the  bitter  cold,  when  the 
Qeimans  were  tightening  around  it  the  band  of  steel  which  is  slowly 
cnuhing  it,  when  their  bomb  shells  were  beginning  their  murderous  work  ; 
the  telegraph  flashed  the  news  through  Europe  that  the  tunnel  under  the 
Alps  was  at  length  completed,  that  the  Italian  engineers  had  met  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountain,  and  that  the  road  would  soon  be  open  for 
niMla  and  passengers,  without  breaks  from  Paris  to  Florence,  Brin« 
disi,  and  Rome.  It  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  triumps  of  engine^-; 
ing  genius  and  courage  which  has  been  won  in  our  times ;  and  it 
is  laden  with  such  promise  of  blessing  to  Italy,  and  to  mankind. 
The  work  is  Italian  on  both  sides  the  mountain.  Italian  engiaeera 
pknned   it,  Italian   labour   and  machinery  have   executed  it.    Italy  ha* 
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vindicated  her  ancient  reputation  for  conflummate  engineering,  hardi- 
hood, and  skill.  It  Beems  incredible  that  the  two  parties^  starting  from 
opposite  sides  of  a  vast  mountain  range,  at  points  seven  miles  asunder,  and 
burrowing  for  long  years  in  the  dark,  with  only,  the  compass  to  goide  them, 
should  meet  at  last  in  the  centre  of  the  mountain,  within  a  yard  of  the  ap- 
pointed spot.  But  it  is  more  wonderful  still  that  the  compass  should  be  there 
to  guide  them,  that  everywhere  about  the  world— our  seas,  onr  lands,  and 
through  the  heart  of  granite  mountains— there  is  this  stream  of  magnetic  fire 
setting  steadily  to  its  pole,  so  delicately  precise  in  its  movement  aa  to  guide 
men  to  a  hair  in  their  obscure  trade  through  seven  miles  of  mountain;  soin- 
visible  that  granite  rock  is  as  permeable  to  it  as  the  air.  Tet  thus  it  has 
happened.  The  work  has  been  so  truly  laid  out,  and  so  perfectly  executed, 
that  one  day,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  workmen  on  the  French  side  caught  the 
sound  of  a  distant  rumbling  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain  ;  they  recognised 
it  as  the  blast  of  their  comrades,  who  were  working  towards  them  from 
Italy.  In  a  few  days  they  were  able  to  exchange  signals,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  year  the  last  barrier  of  rock  was  burst  asunder,  and  the  parties  ex- 
changed joyful  greetings  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  light  of  day,  while 
above  them  thousands  of  feet  the  crest  of  the  mountain  towered,  covered 
with  the  everlasting  snow. 

And  thus  the  Italian  engineers  have  abolished  the  Alps  ;  after  a  fax  nobler 
fashion  than  that  whereby  for  ages  the  French  have  been  endeavouring  to 
abolish  the  Pyrenees.    From  Louis  XIY.  to  M.  Guizot,  it  has  been  the  con* 
stant  aim  of  Erench  ambition  to  abolish  the  mountain  barrier  which  has 
stood  for  the  defence  of  the  independence  of  Spain.    Blood  and  treasure 
have  been  freely  squandered  on  that  enterprise,  and  squandered  in  vain. 
The  Pyrenees  are  there,  firmer  and  stronger  than  ever.    Spain  and  France 
were  never  more  hopelessly  sundered  in  interest  and  in  destiny  than  at  this 
moment.   The  Spanish  throne  was  never  more  utterly  beyond  a  Frenchman*fl 
reach.   War  and  statecraft  have  been  the  instruments  of  France.    Again  and 
again  have  they  recoiled  and  cut  the  hand  that  wielded  them.    The  Italians 
have  wrought  more  nobly  under  the  peaceful  inspiration  of  the  genius  of 
science  and  progress ;  and  the  Alps  have  ceased  to  offer  the  faintest  barrio 
to  the  political  and  commercial  intercourse  of  mankind.      The    interests 
affected  by  the  opening  of  the  Mont  Cenis  route  are  large,  and  the  result 
cannot   but   be   important.       The    French    Company   which   commands 
the  first  stage  of  our  route  to  the  Levant  and  India,  ^e  Paris,  Lyons^  so^ 
Mediterranean   Oompany,    has   for   years   past   pursued   a   very  sdfish^ 
narrow,  and  shortsighted  policy.    The  route  to  Italy  branches  off  from 
their  Marseilles  line  at  Ma^on,  passing  through  Culoz,  Ghambery,  by  Mont 
Oenis  to  Susa.    They  have  studiously  made  the  connection  of  the  lines  as 
inconvenient  as  possible,  in  order  to  draw  as  many  passengers  as  they  could 
to  Italy  and  the  east  by  Marseilles*    Foreseeing  that  Brindisi  would  be  a 
formidable  rival  before  long  to  MarseUles  in  competition  for  our  Oriental 
traffic,  they  have  made  all  Italy  suffer  the  delay  of  some  hours  in  the  con- 
veyance of  mails  and  passengers,  that  they  might  throw  into  the  Frendi 
Mediterranean  port  all  the  traffic  in  their  power.    This  policy  has  been  as 
shortsighted  as  it  was  selfish.    It  lias  but  stimulated  the  Italian  engineeis  to 
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tncreaaed  ezerlioaia,  «id  miMle  travellera  aigh  for  the  time  when  the  control 
of  tile  great  highway  of  modem  traffic  should  pass  out  of  French  into  Italian 
laadB,  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  effect  of  the  opening  of  the  through 
lante  to  Italy  will  be  seen  speddily  in  the  development  of  Italian  commerce. 
The  Italians  have  had  no  fair  chance  for  generations,  for  ages.  Fair  Italy 
hiB  been  the  prise  for  which  the  Northern  raoea  have  contended,  and  the  iron 
cravB  of  the  oonqneior  has  for  her  been  a  crown  of  thorns.  But  her  star  is  now 
m  the  ascendant.  She  poeseasea  the  whole  borders  from  the  Alps  to  Capo 
FttMaro.  A  bloodlesa  revolution  has  delivered  Rome  into  her  hands.  She 
haa  gathwed  the  apoila  for  which  her  northern  oppressors  have  been  contend- 
ing. The  dear  advantage  in  all  recent  European  contests  have  remained 
with  her.  And  now  the  piercing  of  the  Alps  opens  to  her  the  prospect  of  a 
conmeraal  development  as  rapid  and  brilliant  as  the  political,  which  is  now 
complete.  The  Italian  race  is  at  bottom  commercial  and  industrious.  Mr. 
Swinburne  ia  a  fanatic  about  Italy,  but  there  is  some  truth  at  the  bottom  of 
his  raving  in  ^' Songs  before  Sunrise."  There  is  a  great  wealth  of  faculty, 
both  political  and  industrial,  yet  imdeveloped  in  Italy,  and  a  gloriously  pro- 
ductive land.  If  the  through  Indian  traffic  settle  finally  into  the  Brindisi 
TDote,  whidi  abridges  the  sea  passage  to  something  under  a  hundred  miles, 
it  will  do  more  than  the  whole  Italian  army  can  do  to  extinguish  brigandage 
in  the  South  of  the  Peninsula,  and  will  bring  a  quickening  civilising  power 
to  bear  on  those  districts  which  are  most  difficult  to  reach  by  the  light  of  in- 
teQigeooe  or  the  hand  of  the  law,  so  buried  are  they  in  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, indolence,  and  hatred  to  all  that  is  comprehended  in  the  term  ''  the 
ptogroas  of  mankind.*'  ItdUa  fara  da  se,  ia  the  proud  motto  of  the  new 
kingdom.  The  enterprise  which  she  has  just  accomplished  will  help  her 
tiffs&y  to  maintain  her  boast. 

We  have  said  that  the  Alps  have  ceased  to  present  the  faintest  barrier  to 
the  political  and  commercial  intercourse  of  people.  We  are  reminded  sadly 
enough  by  the  booming  of  the  guns  around  beleagured  Paris,  that  the  routes 
whidi  are  constructed  for  the  peaceful  traffic  of  nations  may  be  made  to  serve, 
with  terrible  success,  the  uses  and  purposes  of  war.  The  demon  of  war  ha6 
taken  strong-handed  possession  of  all  the  facilities  for  rapid  and  fruitful 
intooourse  which  the  genius  of  science  has  toiled  to  construct  through  the 
last  generation,  and  is  using  them  at  this  moment  with  ruthless  determination 
to  waste  wide  provinces,  to  annihilate  great  armies,  and  to  crush  a  great 
aatMii  down  to  the  depths  of  humiliation  and  despair.  It  is  science,  and 
acieiice  alone,  which  makes  this  winter  campaign  possible.  A  himdred  years 
ago,  great  armies  would  have  simply  thought  it  madness  to  keep  the  field  in 
Mudi  bitter  weather.  The  leaguer  of  Paris  through  the  mid-winter  months 
would  have  been  beyond  the  power  of  the  combined  forces  of  Europe,  and 
til  the  horror  and  destruction  of  this  tremendous  winter  campaign  would  have 
been  spared.  But  for  the  railroads,  months  since,  the  armies  must  have  gone 
into  winter-quarters,  and  spring  would  never  have  assembled  them  again  for 
nieh  a  festival  of  carnage  as  this. 

It  is  science  then — ^peaceful  science — ^which  is  ministering  to  the  devastations 
aad  destmctions  of  war.  The  lavished  interest  and  energy  which  were  made 
nuuufest  in. the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  are  lending  all  the  most  terrible 
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features  to  this  most  destructive  and  fearful  of  all  the  wan  that  are  leoorded 
in  history.  It  was  not  without  some  sad,  ominous  prevision  that  men  noticed 
that  the  master-piece  of  manufacture  in  that  exhibition  was  the  Armstrong 
Guns.  Science  has  constructed  since  then  the  Mitrailleuse,  to  mow  down 
whole  companies  as  corn-fields  before  the  reaper ;  and,  during  the  siege,  the 
mitrailleuse  has  literally  been  mounted  on  on  annour-plated  railway- 
carriage,  propelled  by  a  locomotive  to  a  point  where  it  might  disdiaxge 
with  advantage  its  death-dealing  storm  of  balls,  and  then  swiftly  draw  back 
under  shelter  to  reload  and  repeat  its  murderous  work.  Men  pleased  them- 
selves with  the  thought  a  generation  ago  that  the  implements  of  war  weie 
becoming  so  fearfully  destructive  that  none  would  dare  to  engage  in  the 
bloody  game.  The  wars  of  1866  and  1870  have  dispelled  thatiUusion. 
However  deadly  artillery  may  become,  men  will  be  found  to  stand  up 
and  face  it.  The  Qerman  troops  have  stood  before  the  fire  of  a  battery 
of  mitrailleusee  as  cooly  as  our  forefathers  stood  before  the  muasle 
of  Brown  Bess,  in  the  good  old  days  when  it  was  reckoned  that  it 
required  about  a  man's  weight  in  lead  to  take  a  life.  There  is  no  way 
out  of  this  martial  madness  by  increasing  the  destructive  power  of  the 
engines  of  war.  Fear  will  not  save  men.  Men  will  never  be  frightened 
into  peace.  We  are  driven  back  by  the  failure  of  all  lower  consideratioiiB 
and  influences  on  the  nobler  methods.  Men  can  only  be  led  into  the  ways  of 
peace  by  being  led  into  the  ways  of  righteousness ;  and  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness still  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  old  way  of  submission  to  the  righteousnesB 
of  God.  But  it  does  suggest  very  solemn  reflections  to  see  how  eveiy  de- 
velopment of  the  genius  and  industry  of  humanity  may  be  turned  as  easily 
to  a  devilish  as  to  a  benign  use.  Men  are  becoming  fearfully  wise  and  strong 
with  the  wisdom  and  strength  of  the  lower,  spheie.  There  is  a  possible 
future  looming  before  us  which  makes  us  shudder  at  the  outlook.  A  world 
armed  with  such  deadly  weapons  of  destruction,  if  selfishness  reigns  in  it, 
may  become  more  like  a  hell  than  anything  which  has  hitherto  darkened  the 
sad  lustory  of  mankind.  What  need  have  we  to  pray  and  strive  that  the 
higher  wisdom,  the  nobler  strength,  may  be  added  in  due  measure — ^that  the 
genius  of  progress  may  at  length  tame  and  bind  this  deadly  demon  of  war. 

J.  Baldwin  Bbown. 


AUNT  NELLY. 

(the  last  DATS  OF  AMERICAN  SLAVEIlT.) 

She  is  no  creation  of  the  fancy,  nor  have  I  gone  out  of  my  way  to  obtain 
materials  for  this  sketch.  Its  only  merit  is  simple^  unexaggerated  truth,  and 
the  lesson  that  lies  in  the  story  of  such  a  brave  Christian  soul. 

From  the  first  morning  we  awoke  in  this  Southern  summer  land,  Aunt 
Nelly  has  been  a  familiar  figure  among  the  dusky  servitors  around  us,  and 
the  presiding  genius  of  our  comical  but  very  satisfactory  cuisine.  Not  having 
the  fear  of  Deacon  Pogram  and  hia  ilk  before  our  New  iCngV^d  eyeft,  we  hav« 
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•omeiiiiiea  talked  with  her,  and  thus  learned  the  story  of  her  life  from  her 
own  lips.  I  gire  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  her  own  language,  which  lackd 
ilie  peculiar  accent  of  the  field  negro,  since  Nelly  has  always  been  a  house 
serrant  a^mong  educated  people.  I  add  nothing  to  its  pathos,  and  I  know 
too  wen  that  her  race  can  furnish  many  a  counterpart  of  its  record. 

Her  early  home  was  in  ''ole  Yirginny,'*  and,  like  all  freed  people  who  came 
bom  that  region,  h^  intense  desire  is  to  return  thither.  '*  For,"  as  Nelly 
says,  in  a  moment  of  confidence,  ''there  aint  no  place  like  it  in  this  low- 
down  South  country  where  Fse  been  homesick  these  twenty  years.  'Pears 
Kke  Tm  afraid  when  my  last  hour  comes  I'll  be  longing  so  for  Virginny  that 
rU  lose  si^t  of  the  gospel  city.** 

"  A  better  country,  that  is,  a  heavenly,"  suggested  my  sympathetic  com- 
panion. 

"That's  so,  missis  ;  I'se  been  lookin'  toward  that  blessed  land  all  my  life, 
and  when  my  summons  comes  I  know  the  Lord  won't  hide  it  from  me.  But  I 
do  pray  He'll  show  me  the  ole  home  in  Norfolk  first." 

"  How  come  you  to  leave  it,  Nelly  ?  " 

*'  The  sake  of  my  cMU  brought  me  to  it,  ma'am.  My  master  was  a  good 
man ;  he  come  of  a  fine  family,  too.  But  he  got  in  debt  and  had  to  sell 
some  of  his  hands.  My  girl  was  the  first  to  be  took,  she  was  so  han'some 
and  smart.  rPeared  as  if  I  couldn't  stand  that  no  how.  So  I  up  and  tole 
Mass'  Frank  to  seD  me  long  of  Katie." 

"  •  Get  out,  Nelly,'  "*  says  he. 

"  •  Fm  a  goin'  sure,'  I  says.  *  My  han'some  girl  don't  go  way  down  South 
without  her  mammy  to  look  after  her.'  Well,  there  was  a  heap  of  trouble. 
But  I  held  to  my  way,  and  the  trader  he  was  glad  enough  to  get  me.  I  was 
a  mighty  fine  cook  in  them  days.  And  Mass'  Frank  he  couldn't  stand  out 
when  my  blood  was  up.  'Feared  as  if  they'd  had  to  get  Katie  over  my  dead 
body  if  they  hadn't  let  me  go  with  her,  and  I  reckon  they  knowed  it !  " 

There  is  a  toss  in  Nelly's  head  and  a  fire  in  her  luminous  eyes  that  make 
us  think  it  veiy  probable. 

"  Was  Katie  your  only  child  ?  "  we  asked. . 

**  Well,  missis,  that  was  the  pain  of  it.  I  had  four  more,  but  they  was 
boys.  She  was  my  only  girl,  just  sixteen  and  pretty.  It  was  this  way,  you 
see.  The  rest  was  little,  l>ut  they  cotdd  shift  for  themselves  better ;  any- 
how, diame  and  sin  could  not  come  to  ffiem  like  they  could  to  Katie.  Oh 
miasisx  those  ole  times  !  they  made  us  women  pray  the  good  Lord  to  give 
us  an  boys  for  children!  So  I  kissed  my  boys  and  Jim — ^he  was  my 
husband,  he  cried  ;  but  I  just  says,  'Jim,  you  mind  them,  and  I'll  mind 
our  giri.'  ni  keep  off  the  misery  if  a  mammy  can,  and  bring  her  'long  pure 
to  the  gospel  diy  where  you  shidl  meet  us  by  and  by.'  It  come  hard,  but  he 
knowed  'twas  best." 

There  is  a  silence  while  Nelly  rocks  pensively  to  and  fro,  until  I  ask  : 

"Did you  have  a  good  home  down  here  f' 

"  Well,  €k>d's  will  must  be  done,  and  it  ain't  allays  like  oum,  missis.  We  was 
comfortable  awhile ;  folks  seemed  to  know  what  brought  me,  and  Elatie  wasn't 
bothered.  I  prayed  strong  every  day,  and  may  be  that  was  the  reason. 
But,  only  Qfa»  year-^a  short  year-r-and  idie  died.  Tou  see,  she  was  put  to  field 
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work,  and  bhe  wasn't  used  to  it.  She  ooiildn*t  stand  it,  and  broke  rigkt 
down.  When  she  first  took  to  her  bed,  I  couldn't  tend  her  on  account  of  all 
my  work,  but  finally  misses  told  me  I  might.  But  laws  !  when  I  went  into 
the  room  I  see  how  it  was.  They  said  Katie  would  not  know  me,  but  I 
just  went  up  to  the  bed  and  says  *  Honey  P  *  It's  my  dear  ole  mammy,' 
says  she,  right  off. 

''Yes,  honey,'  I  says  ;  'and  how  is  you,  chile  of  my  heart?'  'Mammy, 
I'm  gwine  where  I'll  never  pick  no  more  cotton  ;*  and  with  that  she  kinder 
smiled  up  at  me.  '  Honey,  if  that's  so,  can  you  see  the  Lord  Jesus  I  He's 
here  sure ;  put  out  your  dyin'  hand,  my  chile,  and  let  him  lead  you 
through  the  flood.'  'So  I  do,  mammy,'  she  says  :  for  I  had  raised  her  a 
prayin*  girl. 

"I  held  her  in  these  arms  all  that  day,  and  at  sundown  she  whispered, 
kinder  soft :  '  Mammy,  heaven  is  better'n  (Jeorgy — I'm  glad  to  go ;'  then  she 
kissed  me,  and  I  hadn'  no  chile  on  earth,  for  she'd  gone  up  to  the  Lord 
Jesus.     My  only  girl, — and  I  was  alone  in  a  strange  land  1" 

Sympathetic  Nan's  eyes  are  hidden,  and  I  find  the  moisture  on  my  own 
cheek  ;  but  Nelly  sheds  no  tear,  only  her  voice  softens  in  pathetic  cadence. 

"Thank  you,  missis.  A  human  heart  con'^  break,  so  mine  didn't.  But 
all  the  world  looked  to  me  like  a  pine  darin' ;  I  didn't  see  nothin'  but  black- 
ness and  ashes  nowhar.  However,  the  Lord  was  good :  He  diowed  me  how 
I'd  hoped  to  keep  Katie  safe  by  my  pore  strength ;  but  He  had  done  far 
better,  and  hid  her  from  evil  in  His  arms,  that  were  a  heap  mightier  than 
mine.  The  Lord  never  lets  His  chillen  alone  until  they  feel  His  love  just 
as  dear  in  tribulation  as  any  other  time.  So  He  brought  me  through,  and  I 
can  think  of  Katie  and  thank  Him." 

Truly  if  ever  eager  faith  and  love  glorify  any  face  they  do  Nelly's,  as  she 
thus  siuns  up  this  tragedy  of  her  mother-heart  And  though  aJl  her  life 
is  woven  of  such  trials  until  its  colours  are  as  dusky  as  her  ebon  skin,  one 
golden  thread  of  heavenly  hope  runs  through  the  whole. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  relate  her  story  in  its  details — ^how,  two  years 
after  Katie's  death,  came  the  one  letter  from  Norfolk  announcing  the  death 
of  Jim,  her  husband — how,  though  she  longed  after  her  four  boys,  she 
never  heard  of  them  again,  and  is  to-day  uncertain  of  their  fate — ^how,  when 
^ve  years  had  passed,  she  married  again,  and  found  some  clouded  happiness 
Two  boys  were  given  her,  and  the  patient  sadness  of  the  mother's  voice  is 
very  touching  as  she  relates  how  they  grew  strong  and  bright,  and 
were  her  pride,  only  to  be  taken,  from  her.  One  was  sold  during  the 
war ;  every  day  she  prays  he  may  come  back  to  her.  The  other  was 
killed  by  a  chance  shot  in  the  Confederate  camp,  where  he  was  attending 
his  master. 

"  But  the  war  brought  us  joy  at  last,"  Nelly  goes  on,  presently.  "If 
I  ever  'spected  to  die  of  sorrow  in  ole  times,  I  certainly  thought  Fd  die  for 
joy  when  freedom  come  !" 

"  Had  you  thought  much  about  it  before,  Nelly  P  " 

"  Bless  you,  missis,  I'd  prayed  for  it  all  my  life,  and  I  knew  the  Lord 
would  send  it  when  He  got  ready.  If  you  hadn't  seen  how  things  were,  then 
you  couldn't  understan*  how  hard  we  prayed.     But  there !  don't  let's  say 
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no  more.  I  want's  neTer  to  member  those  days  save  to  thank  and  bless  the 
lord,  and  that  I  do  every  hour  I  live  and  draw  free  breath  !" 

The  one  pet  Iamb,  the  only  child  living  of  Kelly's  eight,  is  a  witness  to  the 
boon  freedom  has  been  to  Nelly  and  her  husband.  ''  Josephine  Oaroline  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,*'  as  her  mother  proudly  calls  her,  has  had  two  years* 
schooling.  She  reads  in  a  sweet  mellow  voice,  and  with  expressive  ease,  and 
csn  vie  with  many  a  New  England  child  of  her  age  in  arithmetic  and  geo- 
graphy. For  her  the  mother  toils  early  and  late.  To  dress  her  tidily,  to  guard 
her  from  rough  associates,  to  see  her  studying  and  sewing,  is  the  passionate 
pride  of  Nelly's  heart. 

*'  l%e*s  my  last  care  on  earth,'*  Nelly  remarks  in  earnest  tones.  ''  When 
she's  learned  to  earn  her  livin'  in  an  honest  Christian  way,  knowin'  books 
snd  waUdn*  in  the  Lord's  own  path,  I  shan't  have  no  more  to  ask." 

It  is  the  watchword  of  the  Pograms  of  to-day  that  '*  you  cannot  idealize 
ibe  African."  It  is  true  enough,  heaven  knows.  The  dirt  and  degradation, 
the  moral  obtuseness  and  incapacity  that  years  of  slavery  have  fastened  on 
him,  are  practical  facts  which  must  be  met  with  practical,  patient  teaching. 
But  a  race  that  displays  such  lives  as  Nelly's,  exceptional  though  they  be, 
has  some  germs  of  good  within  it.  And  all  the  more  for  the  universal  degra- 
dalion,  should  sudi  self-abnegation  and  Christian  faith,  such  delicate  woman- 
liness and  mother-love,  be  published  to  cheer  and  stir  all  charitable  hearts. 


A  WISE  REPROOF. 
Ix  that  beautiful  part  of  Germany  which  borders  on  the  Rhine  there  ib 
a  noble  castle  which,  as  you  travel  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  you  may 
see  lifting  its  ancient  towers  on  the  opposite  side,  above  the  grove  of  trees 
which  are  about  as  old  as  itself.  About  forty  years  ago  there  lived  in  that 
CBstle  a  noble  gentleman.  Baron  B.  The  Baron  had  an  only  son,  who  was 
not  only  a  comfort  to  his  father,  but  a  blessing  to  all  who  lived  on  his 
&ther'aland. 

It  happened  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  this  young  man  was  from  home, 
there  came  a  French  gentleman  to  visit  the  old  Baron.  As  soon  as  this  gentle- 
man came  into  the  castle,  he  began  to  talk  of  Qod  in  terms  that  chilled  the 
old  man's  blood,  on  whicdi  the  Baron  reproved  him,  saying,  '^  Are  you  not 
afraid  of  offending  Qod,  who  reigns  above,  by  speaking  in  such  a  manner  1 " 

The  gentleman  said  Uiat  he  knew  nothing  about  Grod,  for  he  had  never 
seen  Him. 

The  Baron  did  not  take  any  notice  at  this  time  of  what  the  gentleman  said, 
batthenext  morning  took  occasion  first  to  show  a  beautiful  picture  which 
hong  on  the  walL 

"  My  son  painted  that  picture,"  said  the  Baron.  ^^  Then  your  son  Ib  a  very 
clever  man,"  replied  the  gentleman. 

Then  the  Baron  went  with  the  visitor  into  the  grounds  and  showed  hiia 
many  beautiful  flowers  and  plants. 

*'  Who  haa  the  ordering  of  the  garden  ? "  said  the  gentleman. 

''Hy  son,"  replied  the  Baron ;  "  he  knows  every  plant,  I  may  say,  from 
ttie  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  on  the  wall." 
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Indeed,"  said  the  gentleman,  '^  I  ahall  think  very  highly  of  him  Boon." 

The  Baron  took  him  into  the  village,  and  showed  him  a  small  neat 
cottage,  where  his  son  had  established  a  school,  and  where  he  caused  all  the 
poor  children  who  had  lost  their  parents  to  be  received  and  nourished  at 
his  own  expense. 

The  children  in  this  house  looked  so  happy  and  innocent  that  the  French 
gentleman  was  very  much  pleased,  and  when  he  returned  to  the  castle  ha 
said  to  the  Baron : 

'*  What  a  happy  man  you  are  to  have  such  a  good  and  noble  son. " 

''  How  do  you  know  I  have  a  good  son  7 " 

^'  Because  I  have  seen  his  works,  and  I  know  that  he  must  be  both  dever 
and  good  if  he  has  done  all  you  have  shown  me.** 

"  But  you  have  nevw  seen  him.** 

'*  I^o  ;  but  I  seem  to  know  him  very  well,  because  I  judge  of  him  by  his 
works." 

'^Tou  do  ;  and  please  now  draw  near  to  this  window,  and  tell  me  what 
you  observe  from  thenoe." 

*^  Why,  I  seethe  sun  traveUing  through  the  sky,  and  shedding  its  gloriea 
over  one  of  the  greatest  countries  in  the  world  ;  and  I  behold  a  mighty 
river  at  my  feet,  and  a  vast  range  of  woods,  and  I  see  pasture  grounds,  and 
oxchaids,  and  vineyards,  and  cattle  and  sheep  feeding  in  green  fields ;  and 
many  thatched  cottages  here  and  there.*' 

<<  And  do  you  see  anything  to  be  admired  in  all  this  1  Is  there  anything 
pleasant  or  lovely  or  cheerful  in  all  that  is  spread  before  you  ? " 

<<  Do  you  think  that  I  want  common  sense  ?  or  that  I  have  lost  the  use  of  my 
eyes,  my  friend?*'  said  the  gentleman,  somewhat  angrily,  ^Hhat  I  should 
not  be  able  to  relish  the  charms  of  such  a  scene  as  this  ?" 

'*  Well,  then,"  said  the  baron,  '*  if  you  are  able  to  judge  of  my  son's  good 
character  and  talents  by  seeing  his  good  works,  how  does  it  happen  that  you 
form  no  judgment  of  tiie  goodness  of  Qod,  by  witnessing  such  wonders  of 
His  handiwork  as  are  now  before  you  ?  Let  me  never  hear  you,  my  good 
friend,  again  say  that  you  know  not  God,  unless  you  would  have  me  sup- 
pose  that  you  have  not  the  use  of  your  senses." 


WHY  NOT  I  ? 

This  is  a  wise  or  a  foolish  question,  according  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
asked. 

"  Here  is  one  who  has  health  ;  why  not  I?  Another  has  beauty ;  and  why 
not  If  A  third  has  family-joys ;  then  why  are  they  withheld  from  me  V* 
So  Rachel  envied  Leah.  But  so  to  complain  is  to  complain  against  God.  Be 
silent,  my  discontented  heart.  Argue  not  against  thy  Maker.  Be  still,  and 
let  Him  do  what  seemeth  Him  good. 

*'  Some  have  wealth,  position,  reputation,  influence  ;  why  not  If  Might  not 
a  like  portion  become  mvM^  if  I  were  to  be  industrious,  upright,  thrifty, 
persevering  ?"    So  reasoned  and  so  acted  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  EdmuncI 
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Cartwiight,  and  a  score  of  others.  Speak  then,  my  heart,  speak  on,  in  tones 
of  firm  resolve.  Bid  me  so  to  run  that  I  may  obtain,  and  so  to  strive  that  I 
may  win. 

As  in  temporal,  so  in  spiritual  things;  there  is  a  time  to  ask,  and  a  time  to 
refrain  from  asking,  why  not  If 

"  Some  around  me  have  died  at  a  moment's  notice  ;  why  not  I  f  and  in  that 
case  what  would  become  of  mef "  Such  was  the  conviction  which  startled 
Luther  into  earnestness  on  the  sudden  death  of  his  friend  Alexis.  Speak, 
speak,  my  conscience,  as  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  give  me  no  rest  till  I 
turn  to  Him  whose  sparing  goodness  still  gives  me  space  for  repentance. 

"Many  of  my  componionB  are  rejoicing  in  the  light  of  God*8  counte- 
nance ;  then  why  not  If  what  lack  I  yet,  that  the  blessing  should  be  tiieir*s, 
not  mtnef"  So  the  pharisaic  elder  son  grudged  his  brother  the  fatted  calf 
and  the  father's  forgiving  smile.  Hush  thy  repimngfi,  my  self-righteous 
spirit.  God  is  just  in  aH  His  dealings.  Thou  hast  no  claim  to  His  blessing 
bat  tiiai  which  His  free  grace  gives  thee,  asid  that  claim  thou  art  unwilling  to 
nige,  because  it  rests  on  the  obedience  and  death  of  another.  Humble  thy- 
Belf  before  God ;  own  that  without  Ohrist  thou  art  helpless  and  hopeless ; 
eoosoit  to  receive  mercy  on  God's  own  terms ;  and  accept  pardon  through 
tiie  merits  of  the  Orudfied.  * 

*'Kot  a  few,  once  proud  like  me,  have  mourned  at  the  foot  of  the  cross ; 
not  a  few,  who  long  stood  aloof,  have  iouad  .their  place  at  the  marriage-feast ; 
and  ufty  not  If"    So  Gowper  wrote, — 

**  The  dying  thief  rejoiced  to  see 
That  Foantain  in  his  day. 
And  there  may  I,  as  vile  as  ho, 
Wash  all  my  tana  away." 

Come  then,  my  soul,  come  with  trembling  hope,  if  thou  ^anst  not  yet  come 
with  the  full  assurance  of  oonfiding  trust.  The  invitation  is  for  thee ;  the 
door  is  open  to  thee.  Only  come — ^now,  even  now — ^just  as  thou  art,  and 
take  Ohrist  as  He  is,  a  perfect  Saviour,  a  loving  Saviour,  a  Saviour  able  and 
wining  to  save  thee. 

*'  Here  is  work  to  be  done  for  God ;  some  one  must  do  it ;  why  not  /,  weak 
and  insufficient  though  I  am  in  myself  ?"  Thus  David  came  forward  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  with  his  pebble  from  the  brook  smote  the  forehead  of 
the  giant.  Stir  thee  up,  my  soul,  with  a  '*  why  not  I,"  and  come  to  the  help 
of  the  Lord. 

**  I  am  working,  but  I  see  scant  fniit  of  my  labour;  others  are  blessed  who 
do  less  work ;  v^y  haw  not  I  a  large  reward  f**  Such  was  the  complaint  of  the 
labourers  who  were  discontented  with  their  ''penny."  Oh,  my  rebellious 
heart,  shall  thine  eye  be  evil  because  God  is  good  to  others  1  Verily,  thou 
art  not  straitened  in  Him,  but  in  thyself.  Work  the  work  He  gives  thee ;  be 
more  faithful,  more  earnest,  more  diligent,  and  thou  wilt  reap  a  harvest  far 
beyond  thine  expectation  or  the  deserving. 

Reader,  ponder  these  few  linefa.  They  have  a  ihessage  suited  for  many. 
They  may  be  a  blesoing  to  some.     Why  not  to  youf 
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THK  MINISTRY  OF  SORROW. 

I  said  in  my  heart,  **  Oh,  Sorrow, 

Thy  seryioe  is  harsh  and  sore, 

What  availeth  the  wealth  of  the  banquet, 

liVhen  the  guest,  thereto,  oometh  no  more  1 

Most  rosy  the  Apples  of  Hesper, 
And  tempting  and  beauteous  their  glow, 
But  the  longing  hath  died  for  their  flavor, 
I  have  proven  them  dust,  long  ago." 

Then  softly  spake  Sorrow,  and  straightway, 
Her  face  grew  transfigured  and  bright ; 
'<  Woulds't  thou  bide  in  the  valley  of  shadow, 
So  near  to  the  fullness  of  light  7 

liVhy  tent  on  the  sands  of  the  Desert, 
Hard  by  the  cool  shade  of  the  palm  ? 
Cast  anchor !    Faith  fathoms  the  tumult. 
And  holds  in  God's  infinite  calm  ! 

Most  gracious  my  service.    ETen  a  King 
Shall  come,  at  thy  table  to  sup. 
For  the  vessels  thou  moumest,  the  Highest 
Shall  give  thee  His  own  royal  cup  ! 

Can  ought  but  His  Love  fill  thy  longing  ? 
His  hand  graspeth  thine  in  the  fiame, 
And  short  is  the  way  through  its  kindling. 
And  worthy  the  Lamb  that  was  slain, 

To  receive  all  thine  honor  and  blessing — 
To  grant  thee  His  fullness  of  rest, 
And  as  child  on  the  heart  of  his  mother, 
To  hush  all  thy  griefii  on  His  breast !" 
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Wi  neord  with  miieh  ioitow  the  death  of  Dr.  Alf ord,  the  De&n  of  Ganter* 
Imy,  which  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  Uth  January,  after  an  iUneas  of 
onlythree  days.  Hie  deoeaee  ie  a  great  loes  to  all  sections  of  the  Church  of 
Chiist  In  the  field  of  New  Testament  criticism  and  exegesis  he  had  gained 
a  reputation  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country.  But  his  learning  and 
litaary  labours  did  not  constitute  his  highest  titie  to  esteem.  No  member 
of  the  Qinrch  of  England  did  more  to  conciliate  Nonconfonnists,  to  soften 
and  remoTe  what  might  be  viewed  as  their  prejudices  against  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  no  one  more  faithfully  warned  the  clergy  of  that  Church 
of  the  dangers  to  which  they  exposed  it  by  ecclesiastical  exclusive- 
ness.  In  his  occasional  intercourse  with  those  Dissenters  who  had  the 
priTil^^  of  his  acquaintance,  there  was  the  utmost  frankness  and  an 
entire  absence  of  anything  like  a  patronising  tone.  MultU  iUe  honiiJUhilU 
octidil.  We  hojw  to  be  able  in  our  next  to  supply  a  more  lengthened 
notice  of  Dr.  Alford,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  his  fidends. 


xbs.  xitell,  wi7b  of  thx  latb  bet. 

xichaud  knill. 
Kbs.  Evill  was  bom  in  St.  Petersburg, 
in  the  year  1796.  Her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mn.  Notman,  were  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and,  accordingly, 
might  to  gire  their  children  an  ednca- 
tkm  snitable  to  their  habits  and  beliefs. 
At  the  age  of  eight  she  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land, and  placed  in  the  Friends'  Schools 
>t  Ackworth,  in  Yorkshire,  where  she 
nnamed  four  years. 

When  she  was  twelve  years  old  she 
retuned  home,  and  a  few  months  after 
went  with  the  rest  of  the  family  to 
Kaian,  on  the  frontiers  of  Asia,  where 
ber  &ther  was  appointed  overseer  of  a 
liige  tannery  belonging  to  the  Bussian 
Government.  Two  or  three  months 
after  their  arrival,  Mr.  Kotman'took  the 
ague,  and  died  after  a  long  and  painful 
iOnsss.  His  wife  and  children  returned 
in  aorrow  to  St.  Petersburg,  a  distance 
of  nearly  2,000  miles. 

Kn.  Kotman  longed  to  see  her  old 
English  home,  and  they  accordingly 
cms  to  England  in  the  autunm  of  1809, 
aid  settled  m  Newoastle-mi-Tyiie. 

Hsn  ^nBj  ifBOsauii  until  Baiah  wm 


seventeen,  when  the  illness  of  her  sister 
obliged  them  to  return  to  Bossia.  A 
short  time  before  they  left,  an  incident 
occurred  to  which  Mrs.  Enill  often  looked 
back  with  thankfulness. 

She  and  her  sister,  with  several  young 
companions,  were  returning  from  the 
Friends'  Meeting  one  Sunday  evening, 
when  they  were  attracted  to  the  door  of 
a  church  by  the  sweet  song  of  praise. 
The  congregation  was  singing  "  There 
is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood."  Sarah 
wondered  what  it  could  mean.  The 
hymn  concluded,  and  the  young  Quakers 
moved  on  ;  but  Sarah  lingered-— long 
enough  to  hear  the  clergyman  announce 
as  his  text,  *'  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
His  Son,  deanaeth  us  from  all  sin." 
Then  she  followed — with  a  new  name  in 
her  memory,  a  new  thought  in  her  mind . 
''  I  do  not  know  that  I  had  ever  heard 
before  of  Jesus  Christ,"  she  would  say, 
when  relating  the  circumstance ;  **  Good 
Mr.  Tyson  litUe  knew  that  his  text  was 
to  me  as  the  grain  of  mustard  seed — ^the 
beginning  of  the  kingdom."  From  this 
time  Sarah  set  herself  to  find  out  what 
was  the  meaning  of  that  verse,  bat  it 
wemed  to  elude  her  gnsp. 
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On  their  return  to  RuBsia,  the  sisters 
were  weloomed  by  the  English  residents, 
and  invited  to  balls  and  fashionable 
assemblies  of  all  kinds.  The  elder  sister 
sometimes  went,  bnt  Sarah  nerer. 

She  procured  a  Bible,  and  while  others 
slept,  she  read,  and  wearied  herself  with 
thinking,  often  until  morning  surprised 
her.  On  one  such  occasion,  she  had 
fallen  asleep,  worn  out  with  uneasy 
thoughts,  and  dreamed  that  the  end  of  all 
things  had  come.  Rocks  were  crumbling, 
houses  falling,  people  flying  in  crowds 
along  the  perilous  streets,  the  very  air 
full  of  dust  and  darkness.  She  looked 
wildly  around  for  help  and  shelter,  when, 
near  at  hand,  she  saw  a  majestic  being, 
with  a  beautiful  compassionate  face, 
moving  calmly  through  the  uproar.  She 
sprang  towards  him,  and  clasping  her 
arms  about  his  feet,  cried,  '*  Oh,  save 
me."  He  looked  kindly  down,  laid  his 
hand  upon  her  head,  and  replied,  '^  con- 
tinue thus,  and  thou  need'st  not  fear." 
The  feeling  of  intense  relief  awoke  her, 
and  from  that  hour  she  began  to  see, 
though  dimly,  that  salvation  can  only  be 
obtained  by  clinging  to  another,  and  that 
other,  *'  Jesus  Christ  His  Son,"  of  whom 
she  had  heard  in  the  church  at  New- 
castle. She  told  her  sister,  who  now, 
like  herself,  was  passing  through  deep 
waters  of  spiritual  anxiety.  "  Oht 
Sarah,"  said  she,  "  what  would  I  not 
give  for  such  a  dream.  I  should  think 
all  was  well." 

**  I  am  thankful  for  the  dream,"  said 
Sarah,  ''but  I  cannot  rest  with  dreams." 
She  soon  found  a  more  secure  resting- 
place. 

Just  at  this  time.  Dr.  Paterson  came 
out  to  St.  Petersburg  to  superintend  the 
Biblo  Society*s  operations  there.  One 
Sunday  morning,  a  drawing-room  was 
placod  at  his  disposal  by  an  English 
g^tloman,  for  a  service.  Amongst  his 
hearers  were  the  Misses  Notman,  and 
from  that  first  sermon  bothsisterswent  on 
their  way  rejoicing,  having  found  the 
Saviour,  whom  in  darkness  they  had 
sought  so  long. 

Sarah    Notman's     life,     always     an 


active  one,  now  became  occupied  with 
work  for  God.  She  had  a  special  apti- 
tude for  nursing  the  sick,  and  in  the 
littie  community  at  St.  Petersburg,  if  any 
member  was  sufi^ring,  it  seemed  natural 
to  send  for  her.  If  any  were  in  trouble 
or  in  need  of  help,  they  invariably  looked 
to  her,  not  for  money — that  she  had  not 
— ^but  for  the  aid  of  apt  and  willing 
hands,  and  a  loving  heart. 

Mr.  Knill  came  out  to  St.  Petersburg 
in  1820,  and  saw  her  thus  quietly  and 
unobtrusively  working.  He  has  often 
said,  that  in  any  difficulty  the  instant 
suggestion  was — "Had  we  not  better 
send  for  Miss  Notman  P  " 

In  1822,  they  were  married;  and 
while  home  cares  increased  around  her^ 
she  did  not  cease  to  care  for  her  Master's 
cause  and  people.  Her  knowledge  of 
the  Russian  language  made  her  the 
principal  channel  of  Mr.  Knill*s  inter- 
course with  the  people.  "  The  Russian 
Nurse "  is  an  illustration  of  one  among 
many  of  her  quiet  and  effectual  mis- 
sionary labours. 

Leaving  three  dear  children  at  rest  in 
Russia,  Mrs  Knill  returned  with  her 
husband  and  one  son  to  England  in 
1832,  and  after  some  time  settled  in 
London. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Knill  removed  to  Wotton- 
under-Edge,  in  Gloucestershire.  There 
she  threw  herself  with  fresh  vigour  into 
all  kinds  of  Christian  work. 

In  1848,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knill  went  to 
Chester.  There  Mr.  Knill  died;  and, 
after  some  three  or  four  more  yean  of 
comparative  retirement,  Mrs,  Knill  went 
with  her  son-in-law  and  daughter  to 
reside  in  Bath. 

In  the  early  part  of  December  she 
broke  a  blood-vessel,  and  was  much 
weakened.  When  gradually  recovering 
from  that  she  took  cold,  and  congestion 
of  the  lungs  ensued.  That  affection, 
however,  was  subdued,  and  great  hopes 
were  entertained  that  she  woxdd  be  raised 
up  again ;  but  it  was  not  so.  The  last 
few  weeks  were  especially  sad  and  pain- 
ful, from  the  constant  wanderings  d  th« 
once  strong  and  active  brain.  Sometimes 
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not  UiT  a  moment  in  the  day  was  there  a 
iQcid  intervaL 

**y[y  desar/'  she  once  aaid.  "What 
ikovld  I  do  if  I  had  to  seek  the  Lord 
itcv  I  I  cannot  think  sometimes,  I  can- 
not eTcsn  pray.  Bat  I  thank  God,  my 
Sarionr  and  I  made  fiiettda  yeani  ago." 
Qae  ci  the  last  things  ahe  noticed  was 
the  poitrait  of  her  dear  hoshand.    "  Ah, 


he  is  happy  now,"  she  said,  "hut he  will 
be  happier  soon  when  he  has  me  with 
him  again."  At  another  time,  to  her 
eldest  grandson,  "My  precious  boy, 
follow  me  where  I  am  going."  With  her 
hand  in  that  of  her  daughter,  she  gently 
passed  away  from  all  pain  and  weariness 
to  the  rest  and  homo  of  the  people  of 
God. 


'$0^t%  of  i00fo. 


Rain  upon  the  Afown  Grass,  and 
9'i«r  Sermons,  By  Samvbl  Martin, 
Minister  of  Westminster  Chapel. 
(London :  Hodder  and  Stonghton.) 

Works  of  art,  moulded  by  taste,  and 
distingTiished  by  the  harmony  of 
eeential  beauty,  never  command  the 
tttention  of  the  mnltitade,  nor  are 
their  high  qnalitiea  at  once  fully  seen 
by  those  wlio  are  competent  to  nnder- 
ituid  and  admire  them.  They  gradually 
Qnfold  themselres,  and  at  length  their 
power  and  charm  are  f  dlt  and  appreciated. 
So  it  will  be  found  with  regard  to  these 
Knnons.  They  are  chaste,  and  full  of 
li^tiity  and  aflent  force.  There  is  nothing 
in  them  rhetorical,  or  sensational,  nor  is 
tiiieie  anything  of  pretentious  criticism, 
ix  flpecidatiTe  dogmatism  to  excite  the 
mnltitade,  and  draw  the  attention  of 
netlflss  theorists.  The  power  of  the 
vohmifi  fiee  in  the  grand  and  solemn 
tnihs  which  it  enforces,  and  its  charm 
ooniisiB  in  its  repose,  reality,  and  per- 
■BaTenesB.  These  will  not  be  felt  at 
onee;  bat  let  the  reader  carefully  peruse 
the  Tolnme,  aa  we  have  done,  and  we 
veotuxe  to  affirm  that»  before  he  has 
finished,  his  understanding,  his  heart, 
loi  eonadenoe,  will  acknowledge  the 
power,  the  charm,  the  persuaaiTeness 
of  these  seormons.  Did  our  limits 
ddndt  we  coold  adduce  passages  of 
nngnlar  force,  and  ezquiaife  beauty. 
The  general  tone  is  calm  and  serene^, 
Ittt  oocaaionally  there  ia  an  outburst  of 
tbxilling  appeal,  or  indignant  rebuke, 
'minding  one  of  a  thunder  peal,   or 


gleaming  lightning,  in  a  doudleas 
heaven.  Throughout  Mr.  Martin  has 
been  ruled  by  his  own  ideal. — "The 
atterance  whioh  ia  useful  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  subdued  and  chastened 
speech;"  but  thia  doea  not  impair  hia 
force,  or  hinder  his  employment  of  the 
numerous  analogies  and  resemblances 
with  which  his  pages  so  frequently 
sparkle.  The  volume,  as  a  whole, 
characteriaed  aa  it  ia  by  soundness  of 
doctrine,  clearness  of  thought,  and  a 
style  at  once  chastened  and  forcible,  we 
recommend  to  our  readers  aa  a  fitting  and 
worthy  illustration  of  a  ministry  which 
has  been  singularly  useful,  and  widely 
admired. 

Baptist  History:  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church  to  tho 
present  time.  By  J.  M.  Cbaicp, 
D.D.  With  Introduction  by  Bev. 
J.  Akovs,  D.D.  (London:  Elliot 
Stock.) 

Our  readers  wHl  heartily  accept  the 
commendation  of  Dr.  Angus;  though 
most  of  them  will,  we  suspect,  be  con- 
scious of  a  certain  unpleasant  restriction 
of  their  expected  gratification  aa  the  title 
stares  them  in  the  face.  Nor  will  they 
be  assured  of  a  large-hearted  treat- 
ment  of  the  theme  in  hand  by  the  open- 
ing chapters.  These  chapters  contain 
the  usual  assumptions,  and  the  usual 
array  of  scrap  concessions  and  partial 
statements  of  eminent  writers  which  so 
enfeeble  and  disfigure  "  Baptist "  litera- 
ture. We  think  the  "  wish  was  father 
to  the  thoughty**  when  Dr.  Cramp  wrote 
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''the  o1)flerTance  of  inf ant-baptism  is 
dymg  away  among  our  Faedo  Baptist 
brethren."  Wif  are  not  aware  of  such 
fact  at  any  rate. 

While  we  thus  write,  we  gladly  add 
that  the  volume  furnishes  no  mean  store 
of  ecclesiastical  incidents  and  instruc- 
tions for  them  who  have  not  access  to 
kindred  works  composed  on  broader 
principles. 

The  WriUnga  of  QuirUua  Sept, 
Flar.  TertuUianut,  YoL  III.  With  the 
extant  works  of  Victorintj?  and  Com- 

XODIANUS. 

The  Clementine  ffomUies,  and  The 
^  ApottoUcdl  Oonttitutiofu, 

These  volumes  constitute  the  first 
issue  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  Messrs. 
Clark*s  AnU'Nicene  Library ,  oompleting 
the  works  of  Tertullian  and  dement. 
The  publications  of  this  library  bring 
within  reach  of  all  the  works  of  the 
early  fikthera,  and  caimot  fail  to  show 
those  who  examine  these  works,  that 
their  authors  might  goierally  be  desig- 
nated the  infants  of  the  Church  with 
more  propriety  tiban  the  fathers.  As 
records  of  early  opinion,  and  books  of 
ecclesiastical  reference,  they  are  of  much 
value. 

Tlie  Theology  of  the  New   Testa- 
ment,      A     Hand-book    for    Bible 
Students.    By  J.  J.  Van  Oostxiubb, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Utrecht.  Trandatedfrom 
the  Dutch,  by  Maurice  J.  Evans,  B.A. 
(London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
I)r.  Oosterzee  defines  his  subject  as 
**  that  part  of  theological  sdenoe  which 
preeento  in  a  summary  form  the  doctrine 
of  the  New  Testament  conoeming  Qod 
and  Divine  things,  and  expresses  the 
same  in  systematio  order."     It  belongs 
to  the  domain  of  historic  theology,  and 
the  method  pursued  intheinvestiga^Qn  is, 
« the  genetic,  chronologico-analjrtio,"  by 
which  we  suppose  is  meant  an  analysis 
of  the  contents  or  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament  viewed  in  their  chronological 
development    from    the   utterances    of 
Ghiist  and  His  apostles,  and  with  regard 


not  only  to  their  substance,  but  also  to 
their  genesis,  or  manner  of  origination. 
The  book  is  akin  to  that  of  Dr.  Schmid, 
of  Tubingen.  It  is  an  endeavour  to 
stateand  analyse  the  theological  teaching 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  that  of  the  apos- 
tolical writers,  to  distinguish  them  from 
each  other,  to  show  their  relation  to  each 
other,  and  tiheir  general  harmony  with 
each  other.  The  book,  which  is  well 
translated,  will  be  welcomed  by  theo- 
logical teachers  and  students.  In  truth, 
it  has  an  interest  for  all  intelligent 
Christians,  as  an  instructive  and  able 
work. 

Memmre  qf  Patmoe ;  or,  some  of 
the  great  Words  and  Visions  of  the 
Apocalypse.  By  J.  R.  Macdutf, 
D.D*  (London:  James  Kisbet  and 
Co.) 

Dr.  Macduff  tells  us,  in  his  preface, 
that  he  does  not  in  this  volume  profes:} 
to  expound  the  book  of  Bevelatioii,  or 
formally  to  accept  any  of  the  different 
prophetic  theories,  '< historic,"  ''pre- 
terist,"  or  <*  futurist,"  which  apocalyptic 
expositors  have  adopted.  Avoiding 
what  is  ambiguous  andun8criptural,he 
takes  up  isolated  passages  of  unmistake- 
able  spiritual  significance  and  grandeur, 
and  founds  his  meditations  on  them. 
Five-and-twenty  such  passages,  bogin- 
ning  with  the  ''scene  and  spectator,"  and 
ending  with  "  closing  chimes,"  form  the 
themes  of  his  book,  and  in  his  own  at- 
tractive style  he  writes  on  these  themesa 
great  deal  that  is  in  the  highest  sense 
edifying  and  consolatory.  It  is  a  book 
which  all  Christians  will  read  with  ad- 
vantage. 
Myra  Sherwood s  Grose,  and  haw 

ih0  bore  it.    By  tihe  author  of  "The 

Object  of  life,"  ftc     (London:  Be^ 

ligious  Tract  Society.) 

The  cross  which  Myra  Sherwood  had 
to  bear,  was  the  surrender  of  her  Hme, 
her  property,  and  her  energies,  to  the 
care  and  education  of  her  half-brothers 
and  sisters,  who,  with  herself  were  left 
orphans;  and  she  bore  it  nobly.  The 
book  is  rich  in  the  most  important  prac- 
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tical  iDsbvctioa  for  young  people  gene* 
nHf;  Txrtae  and  lioe  appear  in  their 
tne  odoan,  and  the  happy  inflnence  of 
real  religion  is  portrayed  in  a  way  to  at- 
tract and  interest  the  reader. 

The  Treasury  of  David:  contain- 
ing an  oiiginal  exposition  of  the  Book 
of  Fmhaa,  &c  By  G.  H.  SruBcnov. 
Vol  IL  Ftalm  zzvii  to  liL  (London: 
Buonore  and  Alahaater.) 

This  Mcond  porti<»i  of  Mr.  8piirgeon*B 
great  work  folly  confirma  the  high  eati- 
mate  we  formed  of  it  on  the  appearance 
of  the  fiist  port  No  good  commentator 
on  the  Paalma — scarcely  any  writer  on 
any  particiilar  Psalm  haa  been  over- 
looked in  his  research,  and  the  result  is 
a  collection  of  conmienta,  remarks,  and 
opinions  so  rich  and  varied  that,  with  Mr. 
Spnrgeon's  own  admirable,  pointed,  and 
practical  utterances,  the  work  is  one  of 
Toy  high  value  to  students  of  the 
Pakhna,  as  well  as  to  ordinary  Christian 
leadeis. 

^Hie  Afeiropoliian  Tahemacle;  or, 
am  Hittorieal  Account  of  the  Society, 
from  iti  fint  planting  in  the  Puritan 
era,  to  the  pretent  time.  By  Godfbet 
HoLDKf  PiKB,  Author  of  "Ancient 
Meeting  Houses,"  &c.,  ftc.  With  an 
introduction  by  the  Bev.  C.  H.  SprR- 
oiOH.  (London:  P&ssmore  and 
Alabaster.     1870.) 

Mr.  Pike  is  well-known  as  a  most 
painstaking  and  judicious  searcher  of  old 
leooids,  chiefly  in  connection  with  the 
nligwus  and  ecdeeiastical  history  of  our 
eoontry.  The  pages  of  this  magazine 
have  ^eqnently  been  enriched  by  con- 
txibotions  from  his  pen.  The  Metro- 
politan Tabeinade  is  worthy  of  such  a 
miter  and  such  a  volume  as  that  now  be- 
hn  us,  for,  as  our  readers  are  probably 
aware,  though  the  building  is  but  of  re- 
cent date,  the  church  coonected  with 
it  had  its  origin  in  old  and  often 
atonny  times.  We  are  here  earned  back 
to  the  days  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
when,  according  to  Fuller, ''  Southwark 
produced  the  first  fhiits  of  Anabaptistical 


indolence;"  from  which  expression  we 
gather  that  Baptists  were  noted  then,  as 
they  are  now,  for  a  peculiar  stubborn- 
ness in  Tnaintiiining  their  opinions,  and 
for  a  great  seal,  sometimes  not  very 
pleasant  toothers,  in  tryingto  propagate 
them. 

The  volume  is  full  of  striking  details 
and  facts,  ^and  cannot  fail  to  interest 
the  reader.  It  will  do  this  all  the  more 
from  its  being  enriched  with  an  intro- 
duction from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
and  with  copies  oi  the  very  remarkable 
letters  which  he  wrote  on  being  invited 
to  occupy  the  pulpit  at  New  Park^street, 
Southwark. 

Congregational  Year  Book,  1871. 
(London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

This  is  really  amarvel  among  aonnals. 
The  amount  of  information  and  valu- 
able matter  it  contains  is  truly  asto- 
nishing. Its  general  and  denominational 
informationis  singularly  complete.  £very 
one  should  possess  it.  Its  editor  merits 
the  highest  praise  for  the  ability  and 
skill  with  which  he  has  accomplished 
his  ATiTtiml  task. 

The  British   Quarterly,  January. 
(London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

This  number  of  the'<British  Quarterly" 
is  fully  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors. 
There  is  great  breadth,  variety,  and 
fulness  in  its  articles.  Those  on  Tho 
American  Press;  The  Coinage;  The 
Malmesbury  Papers;  Dr.  T^elles' 
Greek  Testament;  and  The  War  of 
1870,  are  full  of  interest,  and  will  re- 
pay perusal;  but  those  on  The  Early 
Sieges  of  Paris;  The  Established 
Ghnroh,  in  Wales;  and  The  Explora- 
tions in  Palestine,  will  doubtless  com- 
mand the  greatest  amount  of  attention, 
and  perhaps  be  deemed  the  meet  valu- 
able. That  on  The  Explorations  in  Pa- 
lestine^ which  is  illustrated  with  plans 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  will  be 
highly  prized  by  all  Biblical  scholars, 
and  students  of  sacred  history.  The 
number  merits  a  wide  circulation. 
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HK.   OIAD6TOXB  8  LETTER  TO  MB.   DKASS, 

M.P. 

Tiiz  committee  of  the  Protestant  Alli- 
ance have  had  imder  that  considenitioiiy 
the  letter  addressed  by  the  Prime 
3[iiiister  to  Mr.  Deaao,  M.P.,  in  reply  to 
the  Stnidbally  Memorial,  in  which  it  ia 
.s:ud — 

**  Her  ICiuaBtT'a  Gorecnmani  oonsidar  all  that 
relatM  to  the  adequate  support  of  the  dignity  of 
the  Pope,  and  to  hit  pexBonal  freedom  and  inde- 
iiendeooe  in  the  diaehkige  of  Ua  qpfiitnal  fbno- 
lioiia,  to  be  legitimato  matter  Ibr  their  notice. 
Indeed,  withoat  waiting  for  the  oocnnence  of 
an  actoal  neceautj,  they  hare,  during  the  nn- 
certainties  of  the  last  few  months,  taken  upon 
themaelres  to  make  providonwhidi  would  hare 
tended  to  afford  an  j  neoessaiy  protection  to  the 
i>cnon  of  the  Sorereign  Fbntiill'* 

The  committee  had  heard  it  rnmoured 
that  the  Grovemment  had  placed  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  ships  at  the  Pope's  dis- 
posal, should  circumstances  require  his 
flight  from  the  indignation  of  the  long- 
oppressed  people  of  Bome ;  hut,  although 
considering  the  act  as  one  more  appro- 
priato  to  a  Boman  Catholic  than  to  a 
Protestant  nation,  they  did  not  regard  it 
as  requiring  any  resolution  on  their  part. 
But  Ihe  Premier's  letter  gives  a  deeper 
significance  to  the  act,   as  apparently 
part  of  a  professed  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment towards  the  Pope ;  and  the  com- 
mittee, in  the  name  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  which  recognises  no  "  Sovereign 
Pontiff"  upon  earth — in  the  name  of 
loyalty  to  the  Sovereign  the  only  legi- 
timato source    of    jurisdiction  in    this 
empire, — in  the  name  of  that  civil  and 
religious  liberty  at  homo  and  abroad, 
which  is  emphatically  denounced  in  the 
Papal  Syllabus,  —  energetically  protest 
against  its  being  deemed  the  duty  of  the 
Brititth  Qovomment  to  take  any  action, 
direct    or    indirect,    for    the    adequate 
support  of  the  dignity  or  the  indepen- 
dence, in  the  discharge  of  his  spiritual 
functions,  of  the  So-called  "Sovereign 
Pontiff." 

The  committee  earnestly  hope  that 
all  classes  of  Protestants,  both  Church 
and  Nonconforming,  Conservative  and 


liberal,  will  at  once  nige  their  represen" 
tatives  in  Parliament  to  take  such  action 
as  may  effectually  prevent  the  utterancea 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  being  regarded 
aa  tfaa  aooq>ted  poUcy  or  sentiment  of 

th^  PfttiOP. 

This  nnhi^py  letter  about  the  Pope 
will,  we  expod,  cost  Mr.  Gladstone 
some  trouble  in  the  next  Session.  The 
Scotch  Presbyteries  find  in  it  a  con- 
genial subject  for  waim  debate,  and  are 
unappeased  by  Dr.  Candliah's  statement 
that  he  had  received  a  polite  letter  from, 
the  Premier.  The  words  '^Supreme 
Pontiff"  have  especially  given  offence. 
What  do  we  know  of  any  such  person  P 
The  Ministry  have  been  using,  it  is  said* 
their  good  offices  with  the  Italian 
Ministry  to  make  good  terms  for  the 
Pope,  who  finds  the  Protestants  his  best 
friends  in  need.  What  have  we  to  do 
with  him?  Mr.  Gladstone  owes  the 
country  <m  explanation. 


TUB   IBXSH  EPISCOPAL   CHURCH. 

Thb  Irish  Ptotestant  Church  is  now  for- 
mally disestablished,  the  Act  effecting 
this  having  come  into  operation  with  the 
year  1871.  Beference  was  made  to  it  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  January  in  almost 
every  Episcopal  place  of  worship;  and 
in  their  sermons  the  preachers  con- 
gratulated their  coDgregations  that, 
during  last  year  so  much  had  been  done 
with  tolerable  suooess  to  reconstruct  the 
Church  on  a  new  basis.  The  Lord- 
lieutenant  has  been  already  called  npon 
by  Mr.  Maguire,  M.P.,  to  state  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government  with  respect 
to  the  appropriation  of  the  *^  surplus 
funds; "  and  he  has  been  informed  by 
the  Irish  Chief  Secretary  that  as  the 
Commissioners  of  Church  Temporalities 
in  Ireland  have  been  obliged  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  borrowing  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  Act  to  such  an  extent  in 
order  to  redeem  the  annuities  of  the 
Nonconformist  ministers,  and  as  they 
expect  that  this  year  they  will  require  to 
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exercise  these  powers  still  more  exten- 
sirelj  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  Irish  Pro- 
Mant  clergy,  there  ia  zio  prospect  of 
there  being  sny  sorpliis  fonds  for  a  very 
c^asidenble  period.  It  appears  that  a 
large  number  of  nev  curates  were  or- 
dained last  year  in  anticipatioii  of  the 
Act,  aD  of  iriiom,  it  is  understood,  will 
be  entitled  to  daim  a  life  interest  on  the 
cendiiMm  that  the  rector  by  whom  they 
vere  sppointed  oonsents  that  a  propor- 
tionate rednotioa  shall  be  made  from  his 
annuity.  The  Irish  clergy  hare  been 
dntppobited  in  the  little  practical  sym- 
pathy as  yet  shown  towards  them  by 
their  brethren  in  England,  and  are  not 
slow  in  attriboting  this  to  the  cold- 
ness of  the  Prelates  and  High  Church- 
men on  account  of  the  decided  stand 
they  hare  made  against  Bitnalism,  and 
thor  Strang  desire  to  effect  reforms  in 
the  Fkayer-book. 


THB  CHURCH  KBFOBM  VNION. 

Tbb  first  meeting  of  this  association 
vss  held  on  the  9th  ult.,  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Sodal  Science  Association,  Adam- 
stieet,  Adelphi.  The  Bight  Hon.  W* 
Covper-Temple,  1C.P.,  the  president, 
occiqded  the  chair.  At  the  opening 
of  file  proceedings,  the  Chairman  read  a 
statement  of  the  scope  and  object  of  the 
Union,  in  which  he  laid  it  down  that  the 
object  of  the  sodety  was,  not  to  decide 
questions  of  theological  difference  or 
religions  discipline,  but  to  regard  the 
Church  only  as  a  national  establishment, 
boond  to  respect  the  law  of  the  land; 
and  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  adoption 
of  such  measures  as  would  emible 
that  institution  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  majority,  to  adapt  the  establish- 
ment most  effectually  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  created,  to  retard  as 
long  as  possible  the  day— if  it  must 
come— of  disestablishment,  and,  at  the 
aune  time,  to  prepare  for  those  measures 
▼hich  might  be  necessary  if  the  Church 
of  England  ever  came  to  be  diaestab- 
iiahed.  The  special  subject  of  the  "con- 
ference"  of  last   evening  wa?,  "Tho 


admission,  under  proper  safeguards,  of 
persons  not  in  Anglican  orders  to  preach 
in  the  pulpits  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land," and  upon  this  question  short 
papers  were  read  by  the  Eev.  J.  Llewelyn 
Davies,  Mr.  H.  R.  Droop,  barrister,  and 
the  Rev.  Baldwin  Brown.  The  first  of 
these  gentlemen  contras'od  the  strict- 
ness with  which  tho  pulpits  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  closed  against  noncon- 
formist ministers  with  the  freedom  with 
which  hymns  are  chosen  from  the  books 
of  Churches  both  orthodox  and  unor- 
thodox, reformed  and  unroformed ;  and, 
while  illustrating  his  subject  by  a  refer- 
ence to  tho  visits  to  this  country  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Syra  and  Father  llya- 
cintho,  expressed  a  desire  that  tho  law 
should  be  so  far  relaxed  as  to  admit 
to  the  pulpit,  not  only  the  ordained 
ministers  of  other  Churches,  but  even 
laymen.  The  admission  of  strangers  to 
the  pulpits  of  the  Church,  however,  ho 
proposed  to  make  dependent  upon  the 
invitation  of  the  incumbent,  and  the 
approval,  or  at  least  the  assent,  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  Mr.  Droop  ox- 
plained  the  legal  obstacles  which  prevent 
unlicensed  persons  from  preaching  in  the 
pulpits,  which  are  under  the  control  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  Rev.  Baldwin  Brown,  dis- 
cussing the  question  from  a  Dissenting 
point  of  view,  condenmed  tho  Act  of 
Uniformity  as  foolish  and  wicked,  and 
declared  that  if  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  he  would  never  rost 
untQ  it  was  repealed.  The  Dean  of  West- 
minster expressed  himself  as  highly  fa- 
vourable to  this  movement,  as  calculatod 
to  secure  for  the  Church  the  services  of 
distinguished  clergymen  of  the  Scotch, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Nonconformist 
Churches,  and  laymen,  and  to  repair 
some  of  the  evil  effocts  of  the  vexatious 
and  miserable  policy  of  the  Act  of  Charles 
n.  The  Bev.  H.  AUon  urged  upon  the 
conference  that  this  movement  must  be 
founded  entirely  upon  the  principle  of 
giving  the  clergyman  liberty  under  cer- 
tain conditions  to  invite  whom  he  pleased 
into  hi3  pnlpit. 
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Thb  half-yearly  meeiixig  of  the  Managen  of  the  Etanoelical  Maoazhtb  ms  held 
at  the  Ghiildhall  Coffee-house,  on  Tuesday,  January  the  17th. 

Fk^sent — Bey.  S.  B.  Bergne,  the  Treasurer,  in  the  chair ;  Revs.  Dr.  Baleigh,  E. 
Mannering,  8.  Thodey,  J.  Kennedy,  T.  W.  Areling,  H.  J.  Gamble,  J.  Fleming,  W. 
P.  Lyon,  W.  Campbell,  W.  8.  Edwards,  and  I.  Y.  Mummery. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Spence,  the  Editor,  Revs.  Dr.  Stoughton,  T.  Binney,  H.  AUon,  J. 
C.  Harrison,  J.  Yiney,  and  others,  were  unavoidably  absent. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Bev.  J.  Fleming,  after  which  the  usual  business  was 
transacted. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  each  widow  on  the  Fund«  as  entered 
in  the  Treasurer's  book,  with  her  age,  and  the  sum  voted  :-^ 

No. 

1  

23  


27 

29 

31 

33 

34 

64 

63 

77 

79 

83 

91 

92 

93 

94 

102 

105 

106 

108 

113 

139 

141 

142 

161 

169 

172 

176 

177 

179 

180 

205 

207 


Agit. 
76 
76 
70 
63 
50 
67 
62 
60 
75 
68 

.  84 
71 
73 

.  49 

>  48 
.  46 

71 

>  84 
.  78 
.  66 
.  68 
.  69 
.  66 
.  65 
.  77 
.  77 
.73 
.  53 
.  76 
.  71 
.  68 
.  62 
.  69 


Aooountw 

£8 

10 

8 

6 

6 

8 

8 

4 

10 

8 

10 

6 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

10 

8 

6 

6 

8 

8 

8 

10 

8 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

4 

...  ..  6 


No. 

215 

239 

254 

264 

266 

288 

289 

299 

305 

807 

308 

318 

320 

321 

323 

326 

329 

330 

335 

347 

350 

351 

353 

354 

355 

357 

372 

404 

405 

409 

410 

412 

414 


Age. 
71 
70 
74 
68 
70 
61 
76 
62 
61 
55 
55 
76 
67 
80 
60 
69 
69 
76 
67 
59 
85 
65 
68 
63 
66 
66 
59 
72 

,  70 
65 
65 
71 

.  65 


Aooonnt 

...  £8 

...  8 

...  8 

...  6 

...  6 

...  4 

...  10 

...  6 

...  6 

...  6 

...  6 

...  8 

...  6 

...  8 

...  6 

...  8 

...  6 

...  8 

...  6 

...  4 
...10 

...  6 

...  8 

...  6 

...  8 

...  8 

...  6 

...  8 

...  8 

..  6 

...  ^ 

..  6 

...  8 


Sincere  regret  was  expressed  at  the  long  and  serious  illness  of  Dr.  Spence,  while 
the  brethren  rejoiced  to  find  that  he  had  not  been  quite  prevented  from  dischaiging^ 
his  editorial  duties.  It  was  hoped  that»  by  God's  blessing,  his  health  might  be  fully 
restored,  and  his  life  long  spared. 

It  was  stated  that  many  widows  were  still  anxiously  waiting  to  be  added  to  tbc 
list  of  grantees,  which  might  easily  be  accomplished  if  sacramental  collectionB  were 
more  generally  made  on  behalf  of  the  Fund. 

An  eamest  desixe  was  expressed  that  Christian  friends  would  endeavour  to  she- 
tain  and  increase  the  circulation  of  a  Magazine  which  had  rendered  such  service  to 
the  Ghuichee,  and  to  the  widows  of  deceased  ministers.  I.  Y.  H. 


Febbuaby  1,  1871. 
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I. — ®ut  Smalk  Spfeetes  of  f  abonr. 

WHRBEIYEB  ChriBtiaziity  is  firmly  established  it  soon  spreads  its 
inflaence  into  "regions  beyond."  Great  centres  of  light  and  instruc- 
tion become  surrounded  with  smaller  spheres  of  usefulness.  And  often  such 
extension  takes  place  through  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  new  converts 
made  in  older  localities.  Many  illustrations  of  this  onward  progress  may 
be  seen  in  the  Society's  Missions.  The  country  districts  of  Fokien  have 
been  stndded  with  little  Christian  stations,  established  by  the  three 
Protestant  Missions  in  Amoy.  We  have  several  such  stations  near 
Shanghai.  The  Shantung  congregations  are  offshoots  from  Tientsin. 
Progress  in  Canton,  and  Qong  Kong  led  to  the  prosperous  Churches  in 
Fatshan  and  Poklo.  Some  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  this  growth 
are  witnessed  in  the  South  Seas.  Numerous  small  groups  have  been 
evangelised  from  the  larger  islands ;  and  it  is  in  visiting  these,  and  the 
native  teachers  by  whom  they  are  instructed,  that  the  John  Williams  is 
found  to  be  so  useful.  In  very  early  days  visitors  to  Tahiti  carried  back 
the  Gk>spel  to  the  coral  group  of  the  Tuamotus.  The  scattered  Austral 
Islands  were  evangelised  by  native  teachers ;  and  it  was  in  conneotion 
with  them  that  ^Mr.  Williams  told  the  touching  story  of  an  island  evnn* 
goliaed  by  a  teacher  who  had  been  sent  hy  another  native  teacher.  Later 
on  the  smaller  islands  of  the  Hervey  Group  received  the  Gospel.  Within 
the  laet  twenty  years  several  groups  standing  alone  have  been  visited  for 
the  first  time,  and  speedily  Christianised.  Our  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  names  of  the  Elllce  and  Lagoon  Islands,  but  probably  less  so  with 
those  of  the  Penrhyns  and  Manihiki.  The  results  which  the  Gt)8pel  has 
won  in  these  isolated  localities  are  as  striking  and  as  beautiful  as  those 
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whicli  have  sprang  from  it  elsewhere.  Laborious  teachers  liave  carried 
on  their  work  faithfully  for  many  years,  almost  uawatched,  and  the 
conyersions  among  chiefs  and  people  have  strongly  exhibited  the  power 
of  Divine  Grace.  Perhaps  no  people  in  all  Polynesia  more  consiBtently 
manifest  the  excellence  of  their  faith  than  the  orderly,  loving,  pure,  and 
peaceful  community,  six  himdred  in  number,  in  the  island  of  Rurutu. 

1.— VISIT  TO  THE  PENEHYNS.    EEV.  J.  OHALMEES, 

The  PsKBH-nr  Islands,  or  Tongarera,  are  a  group  of  ooral  iiflsoisi 

lying  six  hundred  miles  north  of  Rarotonga.    They  form  a  ring  of  fourtees 
islands,  connected  by  sharp  reefs,  round  a  beautiful  lagoon  of  blue  water, 
which  is  nine  miles  long  and  six  miles  across.    Six  of  the  islands  are 
large,  and  three  of  them  are  beautifully  covered  with  cocoanut  groves. 
The  cocoanut,  prepared  in  different  ways,  forms  almost  the  only  food  of 
the  people,  except  fish.    An  interesting  account  of  the  people  in  their 
savage  state  is  given  by  Lament  in  his  Wild  Life  in  the  Pacific.    Jt  is 
from  his  work  we  have  taken  the  fishing  scene  in  our  engraving.    The 
picture  shows  clearly  the  lagoon,  the  small  islands  by  which  it  is  boundedi 
the  shallow  water  on  the  reef,  and  the  fishing  by  night  so  common  in  the 
South  Seas.    The  Gospel  was  carried  to  the  Penrhyns  in  1854 ;  they 
were  nearly  depopulated  by  the  Peruvian  kidnappers,  but  many  of  their 
inhabitants  were  restored,  and  there  are  now  three  hundred  people  in  the 
group.    The  John  Williams  paid  them  a  visit  last  year,  and  Mr.  Ohalmem 
sends  us  the  following  account  of  the  converts : — 

<<  On  Friday,  June  24th,  we  got  on  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Bosiaoott  All 

board  provisions   and   presents  from  the  other  teachers  had  left  or  died; 

the    people,  and  4,000  oocoanuts,  a  one  or  two  had  been  stolen  by  ths 

present  trom  Aitutaki  to  the  Penrhyn  Peruvian  slavers,    and   never  more 

islanders,  as  they  heard  the  Penrhyn  heard  of.     The  people  ga&ered  into 

islanders  had  been  fighting,  and  des-  one  settlement,  and  Ngatikarobeanne 

stroyed  all  their  coooanut-trees  and  sole   teacher.      He  is  a  alow'^goiiv 

Canoes.  mortal,  yet  careful  of  the  many  tluogs 

"  In  the  evening  (about  five),  with  needful  here  below.    We  found  it  na- 

Mr.  Boyle  on  board, we  squared  away  oessary  to  remove  him,  inslstingupoii 

for  Penrhyn,  and  on  Thursday,  the  his  return  to  Barotonga,  and  after  a 

30th,  about  3  p.m.,  we  went  ashore.  hard  and  well-fonght  battle,  we  sob* 

'*  We  found  things   not  as  repre-  oeeded  in  getting  him  on  boaidsh^* 

sented,  yet  bad   enough.    They  had  He  Beenud  to  us  to  want  to  leave,  bat 

been  quarrelling,  and  about  240  had  undoubtedly  used  every  means  to  get 

left  the  settlement  where  the  teacher  his    sixty  followers   to  detain    hiia* 

resided,  leaving  to  the  teacher  about  They     put    forth    every     effort  to 

60.    The  teacher  was  Ngatikaro,  left  detain  him,  assuredly    not   tar  ifa* 
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Ooapel's  sake — for   the  Ooepel   was 
little  taught  among   tham — but  for 
tlie  nke  of  tha  cloth,  £c.,  which  he 
lid.      Wo  remoTed 
him  for  several  rea-  ,  ■' 


"  Conaideriiig  all 
them  things,  jou 
vill  see  it  wae  high 
time  Ngatikaro  was 
ranored,  and  an- 
othet  teacher  left  to 
Uk«  charge    of  the 


about  5  P.M.  on  Friday,  1st  July,  got 
ou  board  for  Uanihiki.  Fcnrhyn  haa 
a  population  of  300." 


We  left  ! 
Tako,  a  steady,  up- 
light,  aamest  man. 
I  entertain  great 
hopes  of  hia  being 
the  means  of  great 
good  among  the  is- 
landeta;  all  acknow- 
ledgBd  that    Kgati- 


1  the  < 


of  tli6  distorbances. 
Tha  240  assured  ue 
an  would  now  be 
peaces  seeing  they 
*«e  haTing  a  new 
leuher,  and  they 
wmild  return  to  the 
nttlement,  and  ficish 
the  church  which 
thej  had  begun  some 
TMR  ago. 

"  Tska  and  his 
vib  received  ahearty  m 
wdtome  from  all  the  ' 
p«Dple.  We  left  them,  ! 
cmuaending  them  to  J 
tbe  care  of  Him  j| 
*h(M  they  are,  and 
vhom  they  serve,  and 


,i'.l:::,,;,iii 


2.-^MANIHIKI.    THE  SAME. 

Uaxihiki,  like  the  PenrhyaB,  is  a  coral  riny,  raised  but  little  above 

the  laral   of  the   sea.     It  lies    140  miles  eoath-west  of  tbe  Penrhyns. 

A  biid'a-ejeview  of  it  ia  gives  in  the  Eev.  W.  GiU's  Gems  of  tie  Coral 

Iilmult,  which  we  are  kindly  permitted  to  place  before  out  readers ; — 
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**0n  July  4tli,  we  arrired  at 
Manihiki  ;  and  received  firom  Apolo, 
the  teacher,  and  the  people,  a  hearty 
welcome.  They  have  got  a  good 
school  and  church  here.  The  people 
seem  attached  to  the  teacher.  I  be- 
lieve him  to  be  a  good  earnest  man, 
seeking  the  advancement  of  Christ's 
kingdom. 

'*  Putama  is  a  returned  teacher 
from  Lifd,  and  the  one  who,  in 
answer  to  the  Commandant's  question, 
'  Who  sent  you  here  ?  *  replied, 
'  My  Master  said.  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature.'  *  Put  him  in  irons  I '  was 
the  instant  command,  and  immediately 


carried  into  action.  He  is  a  good, 
earnest,  active,  intelligent  man,  and 
his  wife  is  one  who  has  already 
suffered  much  in  the  work  of  Christ, 
being  the  only  survivor  of  the  band 
of  teachers  sent  to  Santo  some  years 
ago.  Putama  having  lost  his  wife  in 
Infii,  and  she  her  husband  in  Santo, 
and  both  having  returned  to  Baro- 
tonga,  after  some  time  they  wero 
married. 

•*  There  are  about  460  people  in  all, 
of  whom  100  are  Church  members, 
and  179  children  who  attend  the 
schools. 

**The  contributions  amount  to 
Dols.  49  35c." 


3.— EAZAANGA.    THE  SAME. 

This  little  island  is  a  beautiful  spot,  and  has  on  several  occasions 
proved  the  refuge  of  wanderers  who  have  lost  their  way  in  the  Pacific. 
It  is  thirty  miles  from  Manihikii  and  the  people  of  the  two  placea  are 
closely  connected  together  :— 


''About  1  P.M.  of  the  6ih.  we 
squared  away  for  Rakaanga,  and 
landed  at  4  p.m.,  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles.  We  found  our  teacher,  Tairi 
and  his  wife,  well.  This  is  the 
loveliest  station  in  the  South  Pacific, 
and  the  church  and  school  far  surpass 
anything  I  have  yet  seen  in  these 
seas.  The  people  seem  thoroughly 
attached  to  the  teacher. 

"In  the  evening  wo  met  the 
deacons,  and  found  that  everything 
was  satisfactory.  The  schools  are  in 
a'  forward  condition.  Slates  and 
pencils  were  in  great  request,  but  we 
could  not  let  them  have  one. 


"Wo  met  three  young  men  and 
their  wives,  who  had  been  with  Tairi 
for  four  years  preparing  for  the  In- 
stitution, and  after  examination  we 
resolved  to  take  them  on  with  us. 

"The  following  morning  we  met 
the  people  in  church,  when  several 
addresses  were  delivered.  I  have 
seen  the  mission  stations  to  the  west 
and  east,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  ia 
saying  that  the  people  here  are  fur- 
ther advanced  than  in  any  other 
station  of  like  standing  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

"We  left  at  1  p.m.  for  Danger 
Island." 


4.— DANGEE  ISLAND.    THE  SAME. 

Danger  Island,  or  Fuka-pxtka,  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Fenrhyns.    It 
is  also  a  coral  island  of  singular  shape,  being  a  large  triangle,  with  a 
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long  projecting  tongue.      On  its  western  aHe  the  first  John    Williomi 
iras  ecibajed,  ond  in  a  dead  calm  wa%  thrown  on  the  reef  and  wrecked  : — 

"On  the  11th  -wo  reached  Danger      ate  very  ill-ofT  fur  clething.  and  do 
Island,  where  the  first  John   Williams      not  look  so  well  na  the  natives  to  the 


i 


% 


went  down.     Wo  found  Okotai  and  eastward.      OkotaL  had  been  accused 

his  wife  well,  but  wearying  to   sec   or  of  getting  natives   and    selling  them 

bear  from  as.     They    have  only  had  to  Captain  H ,  hut  on  making  due 

una  vessel  within  the  year.  Thepeople  inquiry  we  found  it  to  bo  false-     The 
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duefiBi  and  people  all  assured  iU3  it 
was  false,  and  a  foreigner  residing  on 
the  island  confirmed  them.  Okotai 
seems  well  liked  by  the  people ;  he  is 
a  hard-working  man,  seeking  earnestly 
the  salvation  of  souls. 

'*  The  people  are  aU  employed,  at 
present,  building  a  fine  new  laige 
church  of  eoral,  not  block  coral ;  there 
is  not  a  single  church  in  the  Pacific 
built     of   Uwtk    eond,   eaoe^pt  Xiti- 


kaveka,  Barotonga.  The  church  on 
Puka-puka  will  be  finished  in  about 
four  months.  Qod  is  blessing  His  work 
on  this  island.  We  had  an  interesting 
meeting  with  the  people  in  the  open 
air,  and  tried  to  encourage  t]iei]tu 

'*  There  are  about  500  inhabitants 
onPuka-puka';  Ohurch  msmbers,  89; 
chiLdren  in  school,  250;  inquireis' 
daas,  40.  Money  for  Seoiafy,  135 
doUars,  and  a  great  ntnnber  of  hats.*' 


6.— MATJKE  AND  ATIU.    THE  SAMEL 


Maitkb  and  Atiit  are  two  of  the  Hervey  Islands.  Xhey  wmsB  eran- 
geHsed  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  have,  of  oouxm,  been  constantly 
yisited  from  their  farouied  neighbours,  IBarotonga,  Aitateld,  and 
Mangaia.  They  have  also  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  excellent  teachers, 
trained  in  th  Barotonga  Institution,  lieft  to  themselveB,  these  small 
islands  hare  not  seldom  eigoyed,  nnder  their  native  pastors,  a  ^iritoal 
prosperity  and  peace  not  inferior  to  that  prevailing  in  stations  under  an 
English  missionazy.  The  latter  hold  a  more  prominent  place,  but  they 
are  more  exposed  to  temptations  from  the  visits  of  trading-vessels,  and 
their  general  contact  with  the  outer  world : — 


*'  The  wind  being  dead  ahead,  and 

blowing  stiff,  and   a   light  ship,  we 

were   two    nights    from  Mitiaro   to 

Mauke,  a    distance  of  about   thirty 

nules,  arriving  at  the  latter  place  on 

the  28th.    At  7  A..2C.  we  went  ashore. 

Being   anxious  to  get  to  Atiu    that 

/evening,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  meet 

the  people   at  their  Pnday  morning 

meeting,  we   spent   but  a  very  few 

hours  ashore.      Our  teacher  and  his 

wife    are    well;    God   has     largely 

.  blessed    their    labours,     and    many 

Jiave  been  added  to  the  Ohurch. 

**  The  schools  are  well  attended  by 
old  and  young.  There  are  altogether 
240people  on  the  island;  108  are  Church 
members.  The  whole  appearance  of 
the  people  speaks  well  for  the  teacher. 

<*  The  young  men  have  formed  a 


volunteer  corps,  and  in  their  uniform 
they  look  well.  Instead  of  wasting 
their  time,  and  ruining  themselves, 
soul  and  body,  with  oiange-rum, 
they  drill  two  or  three  times  a- week, 
attend  school,  and  are  at  all  the  ser- 
vices on  the  Sabbath. 

''Tutau   has  been    the  means  of 
much   good  in  Atiu.      During    his 
sojourn  of   three   years,  the   schools 
have  been  much  improved,  and  old 
and  yoimg  have  been  greatly   bene- 
fited.     His  preaching  and  visitations 
have   been   blessed  to   the    good  of 
many,  and  not  a  few  have  been  added 
to   the  Church.      Strong   drink  has 
been  suppressed,  and  the  laws  of  the 
land,  instead  of  being  trampled  under 
foot,  are  faithfully   upheld    andad- 
ministered," 
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WHILE  our  last  number  was  passing  througli  the  press,  the 
Directors  received  from  the  Eev.  H.  Venn,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Clinrch  Missionary  Sodely,  a  Mixute  adopted  bj  the  Committee  of  that 
Society,  which  set  forth,  in  clear  language,  the  views  entertained  by 
them  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  scheme.  This  paper  we  now  place 
cm  record.  The  Directors  have  presented  their  cordial  thanks  to  the 
Committee,  for  the  course  they  have  adopted;  and  recognise,  with  special 
pleasure,  their  firm  adherence  to  the  great  principle,  that  different 
Sodetiee  ought  not  to  interfere  with  each  other's  converts.  The  result  of 
this  course  has  been  that  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Baynes,  of  Coventry,  who  had 
been  selected  for  the  office,  has  declined  to  accept  it  :— 

MINUTE  OP  THE  CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

1.  Seven  years  ago.  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  sent  out  each  two  missionaries  to  Madagascar.  By 
the  last  year's  Reports  of  the  two  Societies,  the  former  had  one  misaionaiy 
attached  to  its  mission,  and  the  latter  had  thi'oe—the  missiomiries  acting  under 
th«  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Mauritius. 

2.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  lately  heard,  through  common  report, 
that  a  hifihop  has  been  selected,  to  be  sent  out,  and  to  be  supported  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  to  whom  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chapch  of  England  missionaries  in  Madagascar  is  to  be  transferred. 

3.  Ihe  Church  Missionary  Society  is  placed  in  a  difficult  and  painful  position 
by  this  scheme,  which  its  promoters  could  not  have  contemplated,  or  they 
would  at  least  have  communicated  with  the  Society  before  the  selection  and 
designation  of  the  bishop.  In  order  to  explain  this  position,  it  is  necessary 
to  revert  to  the  circumstances  under  which  a  Christian  mission  was  commenced 
in  the  island  of  Madagascar.  In  the  year  1818,  missionaries  were  first  sent 
there  by  the  London  Missionary  Society.  They  reduced  the  language  to 
writing,  taught  the  natives  to  read  and  to  write,  translated  the  whole  Bible 
into  their  language,  and  were  blessed  by  God  in  making  many  converts. 
After  seventeen  years  the  reigning  Queen  expelled  the  missionaries  from  the 
island,  and  ccmmenced  a  most  cruel  and  bloody  persecution  against  the 
natire  Christians. 

4.  In  1861.  the  Church  at  home  was  electrified  by  the  inteUigence  that,  upon 
the  death  of  the  persecuting  Queen  of  Madagascar,  the  native  Christians  had 
com©  out  of  their  hiding-places,  and  that  so  mightily  had  the  Word  of  God 
grown,  that  the  200  native  converts,  whom  the  missionaries  had  left  in  1835, 
had  in  twenty-six  years  increased  to  several  thousands.  Many  interesting 
and  deeply-affecting  accounts  were  published,  testifying  to  the  power  of 
l>iTine  grace  in  this  infitnt  Church— in  supporting  the  courage  of  martyrs,  an4 
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in  reforming  the  life  and  character  of  the  converts.    The  case  of  Madagascar 
was  uniTersally  cited  as  a  great  triumph  of  the  Gospel. 

5.  The  new  King,  himself  a  secret  Christian,  and  the  native  converts  invited 
the  return  of  their  old  missionaries.  The  London  Missionary  Society  at  once 
raised  a  special  fund  for  resuming  their  operations  in  the  island,  and 
despatched  a  body  of  missionaries,  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  Christian 
instruction  to  the  population  of  the  capital  town,  called  Antananarivo.  At  the 
same  time,  many  of  the  friends  of  missions  in  the  Church  of  England  urged 
the  sending  of  Church  of  England  missionaries  to  assist  in  the  work ;  and  the 
Bishop  of  Capetown  proposed  a  mission  in  connection  with  the  South  African 
Churches,  with  a  bishop  at  its  head. 

6.  It  was  then  almost  universally  admitted  that  the  London  Missionary 
Society  ought  to  be  consulted  before  any  other  missionary  society  entered  the 
field,  and  that  any  new  mission  must  bo  so  conducted  as  not  to  hinder  or 
iilterfere  with  the  work  of  the  Society  whose  labours  had  received  such  a  signal 
blessing  from  the  Lord.  A  remarkable  evidence  of  this  feeling  was  a 
conference  held,  in  1863,  in  the  Propagation  Society^s  House,  at  the  instance 
of  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  then  Bishop  of  London,  at  which  the 
Archbishops  of  York  and  the  Bishops  of  Oxford  and  Capetown  were  present 
— to  which  Dr.  Tidman,  as  a  deputation  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  were  invited. 

At  this  conference,  Dr.  Tidman  candidly  stated  that  amongst  an  estimated 
population  of  four  or  five  millions  there  was  room  enough  for  several  societies » 
and  that  even  in  the  parts  already  traversed  by  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
they  would  give  a  hearty  and  Christian  welcome  to  other  missionary  societies 
who  would  assist  in  the  work  of  evangelization,  provided  that  the  nascent 
native  Churches  should  not  be  disturbed  by  rival  teachers,  or  by  the  intro- 
duction of  ecclesiastical  controversies.  He  thought  that  these  evils  would 
arise  if  a  resident  bishop  were  sent  to  Madagascar,  or  an  Episcopal  mission 
were  opened  at  the  capital ;  but  there  could  be  no  objection  to  an  arrangement 
made  by  Bishop  Ryan  and  Mr.  ElHs  when  they  met  in  Madagascar — ^namely, 
that  a  new  mission  should  be  commenced  on  any  part  of  the  coast,  working  up 
towards  the  capital,  and  occasionally  visited  by  the  Bishop  of  Mauritius. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  stated  that  their  Committee 
woold  act  ui>on  this  arrangement.  The  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  made  no  statement  upon  the  subject.  In  the  course  o^ 
the  year  1863  both  societies  sent  out  missionaries,  to  commence  a  mission  on 
the  coast  of  Madagascar,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Bishop  of  Mauritius. 

7.  The  proposal  that  an  English  bishop  should  be  sent  to  Madagascar  was 
at  that  time  suspended.  But  the  question  has  been  renewed  firom  time  to  time ; 
and  the  sending  of  one  has  been  advocated  by  the  high  authority  of  Bishop 
Byan,  late  Bishop  of  Mauritius,  and  even  by  two  of  the  missionaries  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society. 

8.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Committee  of  the  Church  Misionazy 
Society  have  felt  themselves  compelled  to  institute  a  careful  examination  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  island  and  its  missions.  They  find  that  the  London 
BJlssionary  Society  etui  apprehends  that  a  very  great  hindrance  to  the  progress 
of  Christianity  would  arise  from  placing  an  Episcopal  mission  at  the  capital,  or 
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from  A  resident  bLshop  in  the  part  of  the  island  which  has  been  the  sphere  of 
their  labonrs.  The  conclusion  to  which  the  Committee  of  the  Church 
Miadcnaiy  Society  has  also  been  led,  is  that  the  reasons  which  existed  in  1863 
against  interfering  with  the  work  of  the  London  Missionary'  Society,  ai^ 
stronger  at  the  present  time  than  formerly.  The  Church  Missionary  Society 
therefore  remains  bound  by  the  original  agreement. 

9.  In  support  of  this  conclusion,  the  Committee  will  refer  only  to  the  last 
Eeport  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  It  appears  that  in  the  year  1869  the 
nomber  of  adherents  to  Christianity  were  increased  by  1 16,000.  In  that  one  year 
the  same  Society  set  apart  sixteen  additional  missionaries  to  meet  the  demand 
forinstmction,  and  their  call  upon  the  natiye  Churches  to  supply  eyangclists  and 
teachers  wwb  promptly  and  nobly  responded  to  by  100  additional  native  teachers 
and  preachers  being  selected  and  supported  by  the  native  Church.  In  the  capital 
there  are  no  longer  any  adherents  to  idolatry.  If  a  new  mission  were  opened 
there,  it  could  only  be  replenished  by  proselyting  those  for  whom  Christian 
mstmction  is  already  provided.  This  fact  takes  the  case  of  Antananarivo  out 
of  the  category  of  those  large  centres  of  heathen  populations — ^such  as  Calcutta, 
and  other  great  towns  of  India — which,  by  common  consent,  are  regarded  as 
neutral  ground  for  missionary  societies. 

10.  These  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  forbid  the  attempt,  on  tho  part 
of  any  other  society,  to  interfere  with  a  field  of  laboui:  so  well  occupied. 

11.  It  cannot  be  necessary,  at  the  present  day,  to  argue  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  non-interference  between  the  missions  of  different  societies,  which 
this  Society  has  always  maintained  in  common  with  most  other  societies. 
Bishop  Selwyn,  while  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  thus  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
importance  of  this  principle : — "  We  make  a  rule  never  to  introduce  controversy 
tmongat  the  native  people,  or  to  impair  the  simplicity  of  the  Faith.  If  the 
fairest  openings  for  missionary  effort  lie  before  us,* if  tho  gi*ound  has  been 
preoccupied  by  any  other  religious  body,  we  forbear  to  enter.  And  I  can 
^leak  with  confidence  on  this  point,  from  observations  ranging  over  nearly 
one-half  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  that  wherever  this  law  of  religious  amity  is 
adopted,  there  the  Gospel  has  its  full  and  unchecked  and  undivided  power  ; 
▼hererer  the  servants  of  Christ  endeavour  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace,  there  the  native  converts  are  brought  to  the  knowloge  of  one 
Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism,  ono  God  and  Father  of  us  all."  (Sermons 
preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  1854,  by  the  Bishop  of  New 
Zealand.    Serm.  lY.,  p.  60.) 

12.  The  London  Missionary  Society,  in  1863,  exhibited  a  truly  Christian 
candour  in  welcoming  Episcopal  missionaries  to  the  districts  in  Madagascar 
traversed  by  their  own  missionaries,  which,  by  the  strict  law  of  amity,  might 
have  been  claimed  as  exclusively  their  field.  By  this  arrangement  the  Malagassy 
converts  have  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  form  of  worship  and  discipline  in 
our  Church,  without  the  appearance  of  rivalry,  or  the  danger  of  collision  which 
would  inevitably  attend  operations  in  the  capital,  and  might  easily  arise  if  a 
recsdent  bishop  were  on  the  field.  In  a  few  years  the  Madagascar  converts  will 
be  sofficiently  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things  to  judge  for  them- 
sdves  what  form  of  Church  worship,  discipline,  and  government  may  be  most 
loitable  to  the  national  character  and  habits;   and  so,  as  in  the  primitive 
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Cburch,  we  may  witness  the  natural  and  gradnal  deyelopnient  of  the  Ghzifllian 
Ministry,  instead  of  ecclesiastical  controyersLes  wUch  kaTO  been  Hie  bane  of 
the  mother  Church  being  propagated  in  the  miaaon  £old.  The  diflBcoJties 
connected  with  the  bishopric  of  Honolulu  afford  a  caution  against  sending:  ^ 
bishop  into  the  sphere  of  a  native  Church  organised  upon  another  system. 

13.  Her  Majesty  can  confer  no  jurisdiction  beyond  her  dominions,  except  by 
tiie  Toluntary  submission  of  the  clergy  to  the  biahop  so  appointed.  Hence  the 
Society  is  expected  vciuntarily  to  place  its  miasionsries  under  the  new  bishop, 
and  thus  to  sanction  a  scheme  which  ^it  regards  as  objectionable,  and  contrary 
to  an  implied  pledge.  To  this  the  Sodety  cannot  consent:  it  would  rather 
submit  to  be  driven  from  the  island  in  whidi  it  has  laboured  with  much  suooess 
and  blessing  from  abore. 

14.  On  these  grounds  the  Church  Missionajy  Sociflty  would  Tantnze  to 
suggest,  that  if  it  be  still  thought  expedient  to  send  an  Anglican  bishop  to 
Madagascar,  it  may  be  under  an  arrangement  which  will  exclude  those  parts  of 
the  island  which  are  the  field  of  labour  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  new  bishop,  thus  leaving  its  missionaries,  as  heretaforey 
under  the  Bishop  of  Mauritius. 

Chichester,  PremdenL 

F.  Maude,  Trtamrtr,     _ 

Henry  Venk 

Christopher 

John  Barton,  \  SMrdmritt. 

Edward  Hxttchinsok, 

Edward  Laxe 

Dec,  12,  1870. 

On  this  subject,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  wrote  the  following  letter, 
which  deals  not  merely  with  the  proposed  appointment,  but  with  the 
entire  scheme.  The  Directors  trust  that  the  scheme  itself  will  now  be 
laid  aside  : — 

Hartlebury,  December  26,  1870. 
My  dear  Mr.  Baynes,— 'After  reading  the  paper,  which  I  return  enclosed^  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  think  it  very  inexpedient,  in  the  interest  of 
religion  and  of  the  people  of  Madagascar,  that  a  bishop  should  be  eent  to 
reside  there. 

I  am  not  fond  of  giving  advice ;  I  can  only  say,  making  the  case  my  own, 
that  nothing  would  induce  me  to  go  there,  under  t^e  circimiatanoee  which  the 
Minute  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  describes. 
I  pray  God  to  help  you  in  a  right  decision. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  all  good  wishes  to  you  and  yours  in  this  holy  and 
happy  season. 

Yours  yery  truly, 

H.  Woroestkr. 
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iiL— ganfeofo- — ^gtat^  d  ga-lii-fang. 

HANKOW  IB  tlie  lariat  dty  ia  tbe  centre  of  Cliina.  It  is  situated  on  the  Biver 
Ysngtse,  at  a  distance  of  scTen  hiudred  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  contains  an 
imoNDse  population,  niunbering  at  least  a  million  of  souls,  and  is  ooe  of 
At  noblest  ^heres  of  missionary  labour  in  the  world.  Its  trade  is  very  great,  and  on 
ihe  English  Concession,  at  the  north  end  of  the  native  city,  reside  a  large  number  of 
Sagliah  merchants.  The  mission  was  commenced  in  1861 ;  the  missiooaries  are  the 
Xrr.  Messrs.  Griffith  John,  Bryant,  and  Bryson. 

Th»  Society's  miasion  in  Hankow  was  commenced  only  nine  years  ago, 

and,  ^m  its  position  in  the  lieart  of  the  empire,  derived  little  benefit 

from  the  impression  made  by  missionary  labour  on  the  ports  and  towns 

of  the  coast.    To  its  people  the  Qospel,  in  all  its  relations  and  truths,  was 

^te  new.    Nevertheless  it  soon  came  home  to  their  hearts.    First  one 

and  another,  then  a  little  band   of  converts,  came  into  the    Church, 

mtii  even  fifty  members  were  received  in  a  single  year,  and  the  number 

of  siembeis  was  doubled.    Some  of  these  converts  were  tradesmen,  and 

others  artisans ;  but  several  also  were  scholars,  who  had  won  their  degrees 

Ify  bard  study,  or  had  made  a  promising  commenoement  in  a  literary 

tmreer.    Q?he  converts  came,  too,  from  several  provinces,  and  showed  the 

vaefulness  of  Hankow  as  a  centre  of  Ohristian  influence. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Hankow  Church  was  the 
eaiechist,  Yii-ki-fang.  Tall  and  venerable,  with  his  grey  hair  and  beard, 
he  held  a  conspicuous  position,  not  only  among  his.  brethren,  but  among 
iiie  heathen ;  and  being  very  earnest  as  a  Christian,  he  has  proved  one 
of  the  most  useful  workers  in  the  whole  Chinese  mission.  He  has  been 
the  means  of  leading  several  of  his  countrymen  to  Christ.  But  it  has 
pleased  Ood  to  call  him  away  to  his  rest,  and  in  his  dying  he  has  only 
manifested  more  clearly  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  Christian  faith. 
Ifr.  John,  who  is  now  in  England,  has  given  the  following  sketch  of  this 
devoted  Christian : — 

1.— mS  CHABA.OTER.     BEV.  G.  JOHN.    Jaotaby  7.  1871. 

indeed  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
shining  light.  He  was  a  noble  speci- 
men of  a  Christian.  I  know  of  no 
drawback  in  his  religious  career.  It 
is  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  Chinaman 
to  break  off  entirely  from  many  of 
the  habits  in  which  he  is  so  thoroughly 
rooted  and  grounded.  But  it  is  won« 
derful  how  effectively  this  is  done  in 
Bome  instances.  Some  of  the  con- 
verts seem  to  leap  over  the  chasm 


The  name  of  Y<l-ki-fang  is  well 
to  many  of  the  friends  of  the 
Society  in  this  country.  It  is  with  a 
mixed  feeling  of  joy  and  sadness  that 
I  pen  these  lines  to  inform  you  of  the 
ieparture,  on  October  26tii,  of  this 
genuine  disciple  and  devoted  servant 
cf  Christ.  He  was  received  into  the 
Okureh  at  Hankow  in  the  year  1868, 
when  about  sixty  years  of  age.  His 
path  during  these  seven  years  may 
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that  yawns  botweon  tho  kingdom  of 
Satan  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
to  become  visibly  new  men  in  Christ 
at  once.  We  have  such  men  at  Han- 
kow, and  they  stand  out  now  before 
my  mental  eye  yery  distinctly.  Yii 
was  the  most  prominent  among  them. 
At  the  very  commencement  he  seemed 
a  completely  changed  man.  His 
whole  being  was  powerfully  influenced 
by  the  truth  from  the  beginning,  and 
his  entire  character  purified  and  en- 
nobled. His  life  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  as  spotless  as  that  of  any 


Christian  I  have  yet  mot  with  in  this 
coimtry.  In  the  infant  Church  at 
Hankow  he  was  a  great  spiritual 
power.  Though  a  humble  and  un- 
educated man,  he  commanded  uni- 
versal respect.  As  a  native  assistant 
he  was  most  earnest,  diligent,  and 
faithful.  Every  day,  between  the 
hours  of  twelve  and  five,  he  was  to  be 
found  at  his  post  in  the  chapel.  It 
was  stimulating  even  to  the  mission- 
aries to  witness  the  zeal  and  activity 
of  Ytt  in  the  Master's  service.*' 


2.— HIS  DYING.     THE  SAME. 
Many  a  missionary,  pained  by  the  inconsistencies  of  his  oonveriSy  and 
doubting  how  far  their  faith  was  real,  has  watched  with  hope  and  fear 
for  their  dying  testimony.    Mr.  John  has  found  the  last  days  of  Yu  aa 
bright  as  his  active  life : — 


"What  of  his  death?  I  find  that 
in  China,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the 
hour  of  dissolution  is  regarded  as  a 
solemn  one,  and  that  the  inmost 
thoughts  of  men's  hearts  are  generally 
revealed  in  that  important  crisis.  It 
has  always  been  to  me  a  matter  of 
deep  interest  to  know  how  our  con- 
verts die;  for  it  is  certain  that  if  they 
are  heathen  in  heart,  and  Christians 
only  in  name,  the  whole  fraud  will 
come  out  at  that  testing  moment. 
Now,  the  little  Church  at  Hankow  has 
lost  fifteen  of  its  members  by  death, 
and  not  one  of  them,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  apostatised  on  his  deathbed; 
whilst  not  a  few  of  them  have,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  died  as  every 
Christian  ought  to  die— rejoicing  in 
the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  Ya-ki- 
fang  was  one  of  these.  During  the 
last  few  moments  of  his  life,  he  spoke 
to  the  brethren  of  the  love  of  Christ, 
and  urged  them  to  prepare  themselves 
for  that  better  land  which  was  dis- 
closing itself  to  his  view.  He  re- 
quested them  to  pray  with  him.  They 
complied;    and  whilst  yet  speaking. 


his  happy  spirit  took  its  flight  to  that 
Saviour  whom  he  loved  so  well,  and 
had  seiTod  so  faithfully.  When  they 
rose  from  their  knees,  Yu-ki-fang  was 
not,  for  God  had  taken  him.  Thus 
he  died,  '  calling  upon  Gk>d,  and  say- 
ing, Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.* 

<<  During  his  illness  he  enjoyed  the 
profoundest  peace  and  serenity  of 
mind.  He  had  no  apprehensions  in 
regard  to  his  future,  and  seemed  only 
concerned  lest  he  should  bo  burden- 
some in  the  meantime  to  tho  liring- 
He  often  told  his  pastor  and  others 
that  Christ  was  his  only  hope,  and 
that  he  had  found  in  Him  an  all- 
sufficient  Saviour.  When  asked  by 
Mr.  Bryant  how  he  felt  in  prospect  of 
death,  he  replied, — ^  My  sins  are  very 
great,  but  the  merits  of  Jesus  are 
great  too.  I  die  embracing  the  cross.* 
We  are  sometimes  told  that  all  the 
Chinese  Christians  are  hypocrites,  and 
that  a  genuine  oonversionin  China  is  an 
impossibility.  Let  the  Ufe  and  death 
of  Ya-ki-^g  be  our  reply  to  that 
sneer  for  the  present." 
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3.— RBSPEOr  SHOWN  TO  HIM.     THE  SAME. 
None  know  these  converts  from  heathenism  so  well  as  their  own  people. 
It  isy  therefore,  always  pleasant  to  see  a  Christian  evangelist  held  ia  high 
regard  by  his  brethren.     The  affection  felt  for  old  Yii  was  evidently 
rery  great : — 


"Many  of  the  converts  assembled 
to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  mortal  remains  of  Yii.  Among 
them  there  were  some  whom  he  had 
been,  the  means  of  bringing  to  the 
knowlege  of  the  truth.  It  must  have 
been  very  affecting  to  see  some  of  these 
shedding  tears  of  affection  and  sorrow 
for  their  spiritual  father.  His  remains 
vere  borne  to  the  little  cemetery  con- 
nected with  our  Church  by  the  Chris- 
tians themselves,  though  none  of 
them  are  coolies.  They  seem  to 
have  looked  upon  the  dust  of  dear  old 
Ya  as  too  sacred  to  be  carried  to  its 
kst  sleeping-place  by  heathen  coolies. 
Two  heathen  friends   were   present, 


and  one  of  them  —  a  young  man  in 
whom  the  departed  had  taken  a  deep 
interest — returned  frdm  the  funeral  a 
better  man. 

'^  Yii  IS  gone  to  his  rest,  but  his 
works  lemaln;  though  dead,  he  yet 
speaketh.  I  feel  sad  when  I  think  that 
I  shall  not  see  and  hear  my  beloved 
friend  when  I  return  to  China;  but  I 
rejoice  in  the  thought  that  I  shall  see 
and  hear  not  a  few  of  those  who  have 
been  taught  to  sing  and  pray  by  him. 
May  God  raise  up  many  at  Hankow, 
and  at  all  the  other  stations  in  China,' 
in  whose  hearts  the  love  of  Christ 
shall  bum  as  brightly  and  steadily  as 
it  did  in  the  heart  of  YU-ki-fang  I  " 


IV. 


#pium  in  dLJina* 


EYEBY  year  adds  to  the  weight  of  the  testimony  advanced  respecting 
the  injuries  which  opium  is  inflicting  upon  China  ;  and  every  year 
deepens  the  regret  that  the  Indian  Government  still  persist  in  growing 
opium,  and  putting  it  on  the  market  in  the  most  objectionable  way. 
Daring  the  last  monthTour  brother,  the  Bev.  G.  John,  has  completed,  in 
the  Nanconformiat  newspaper,  a  valuable  eeries  of  articles  on  this  im- 
portant question,  from  which  we  offer  to  our  readers  a  few  selections. 
The  Directors  petitioned  Parliament  during  last  Session  upon  the  subjectf 
and  we  trust  that  other  efforts  may  be  made  daring  the  coming  Session , 
from  several  quarters,  to  induce  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  place  it 
on  a  proper  footing.  Mr.  John  thus  describes  the  extent  to  which  the 
opium  trade  has  run : — 


'*It  must  have  appeared  to  the 
Chinese  that  the  trade  was  really 
tmder  the  protection  of  Great  Bri-. 
tain,  that  the  British  Government 
had  no  desire  to  see  the  traffic 
dimiiuahed,  and  that  any  serious  at- 


tempt to  suppress  it  would  only 
involve  them  in  difficulties,  if  not 
direfbl  calamities.  This  will  account 
for  the  barefacedness  and  impimity 
with  which  the  trade  was  carried  on 
after  the  Opium  War,    and,   as  will 
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be  seen  by  the  following  statement, 
for  the  marked  increase  in  the  annual 
shipments  £rom  India: — 


Tear 


1840    Chests 

1846 

1848 

1851 

1852 

18d4 


99 


...  34,631 
...  40.250 
...53,075 
...  59,600 
...  66,574 
...  78,364 


* '  We  need  not  proceed  with  these 
figures,  as  the  trade  seems  to  have 
been  arrested  in  its  expansive  course 
in  1855,  and  as  the  subsequent  ad- 
vance has  been  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant. Even  as  late  as  1866,  the 
importation  reached  only  81,750  chests, 
and  since  then  it  has  been  falling  off. 
In  the  last  twelve  years  the  average 


import  has  not  exceeded  67,000  chests. 
The  Chinese  are  not  indebted  to  the 
British  Government  for  this  check. 
Since  the  war,  there  has  been  nothing 
in  the  conduct  of  England,  is  respect 
to  the  traffic,  to  place  hior  in  a  more 
favourable  light  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Chinese  and  mankind  at  large.  When 
the  Government  of  India  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  Crown,  in 
1858,  the  British  Government  became 
a  producer  and  dealer  in  opium,  as 
the  Company  had  been.  A  more 
anomalous  and  degrading  position  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive.  In  the 
same  year  the  Chinese  Gk>Yemment 
was  induced,  by  H.B.M:.'s  Ambassa- 
dor, to  legalise  the  traffic." 


Mr.  John  thus  describes  some  of  the  terrible  results  which  follow  from 
the  habit  of  opium-smoking^  and  the  widespread  ruin  which  is  coming 
upon  the  Chinese  people : — 


**8.  Opium- smoking  is  rapidly 
effecting  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  deterioration  of  the  nation,  as  a 
nation.  The  principal  characteristics 
of  the  Chinese  are  industry  and  en- 
durance. They  are  a  hardworking, 
busy,  patient,  practical  people,  and 
this  it  is  that  has  made  them  what 
they  are.  Now,  this  vicious  habit 
strikes  at  the  very  root  of  these  ad- 
mirable traits,  and  threatens  to  trans- 
mute the  most  industrious  people  in 
the  world  into  a  nation  of  helpless 
idlers.  When  travelling  through  Si- 
Chwan,  I  could  not  but  observe  that 
opium  was  eating  up  the  stamina  of 
that  sturdy  people,  and  that  it  only 
required  one  or  two  more  decades  to 
convert  them  into  a  comparatively 
imbecile  race.  In  the  non-producing 
provinces,  the  farmers  smoke  less  than 
any  other  class  of  the  population, 
being  oertainly  not  more  than  three 
or  four  per  cent.  But  in  the  opium- 
producing  provinces,  nearly  aU  the 


agriculturists  indulge  themselves  in 
it.    Then  there  is  the  rapid  deteriora- 
tion  and   present   imbecility  of  the 
existing  Government.  This,  to  a  great 
extent,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  opium. 
The  late  Emperor  used  the  drug,  and 
most    of    the    government     officers 
throughout  the  country  are  guilty  <^ 
the  practice.     Nowhere  has  the  in- 
sidious poison  insinuated  itself  mors 
readily  than  among  this   class,  and 
its  baneful  effects  are  nowhere  more 
conspicuously   seen.      If    assiduity, 
tnithfulness,  and  uprightness  are  es' 
sential  anywhere,  surely  it  is  in  this 
circle  they  are  so.     But  the  direct 
tendency  of  indulgence  in  this  drug 
is  to  extirpate  these  virtues,  and  p'ant 
their  opposites  in  their  room.  It  makes 
the  indolent,  lying,  meroenary  aun- 
darin  ten  times  more  so.    It  toate^ 
baseness  and  corruption  of  all  kinds. 
But  opium  is  getting  to  be  used  gene* 
rally  by  all  classes,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  population  is  fsUing  rapidly  undsr 
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jkhttl  BptJL  Unless  something  in- 
topons  in  behalf  of  the  Chinese, 
ftef  mngt,  ae  a  people,  sink  rapidly, 
Ar  Ifae  poifioii  is  destroying  the  yery 
idab  flf  the  nation. 

"ft.  Opmm-SDioking  and  the  opium 
ttide  pieoent  serious  obstacles  to  the 
jKognm  of  G^bzistianity.  Opium- 
BZMkers  cannot  be  admitted  into  the 
duistian  Church.  It  would  be  a  de- 
gndation  and  a  reproach  to  have  such 
nen  connected  with  us.  Dr.  Medhurst 
fCBurks  that  *  no  confidence  can  be 
fiued  in  fiie  religious  profession  of 
a  opivm-smoker  unless  he  abandon 
&e  Tioe ;  and  even  then  the  mission- 
uy  should  have  Tory  good  eridence  of 
kbhsTing  done  so,  before  admitting 
Km  into  connection  with  the  Church.* 
'ks  i«  so  generally  true  of  the  victims 
«C  o^nm,  that  every  missionary  is 
loQiid  to  act  on  tiiis  role.  8nch  is  the 
»onl  bluntnesB  and  insensibility  in- 
^vced  by  tiie  habit,  that  no  appeal 
*WBu  to  touch  Iheir  heart.  Their 
pmfcflBion  of  faith  and  repentance  is 
gsaendly  simulated,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  assistajoce  to  procure  the 
'nig.  And  even  though  the  victim 
vvn  a  sinoere  believer  ip.  the  truth, 


break  off  the  habit,  so  that  to  admit 
him  into  church-fellowRhip  would  do 
little  else  than  cause  him  to  prevari- 
cate and  dissemble  in  order  to  conceal 
his  sin«  Moreover,  the  opium  trade 
has  created  a  strong  prejudice  against 
the  missionary  and  the  Qospel.  The 
Chinese  cannot  see  how  the  same 
people  can  dispense  to  them  -  a  de- 
structive poison  with  the  oae  hand, 
and  a  savmg  religion  with  the  other. 
They  know,  too,  the  history  of  the 
trade ;  and  they  have  their  doubts  as 
to  whether  a  people  who  could  carry 
on  such  a  nefarious  trafEc  have  a  right 
to  talk  about  religion,  and  to  exhort 
them  to  become  virtuous.  The  mis- 
sionary is  often  interrupted  with  ques- 
tions such  as  these  : — *  Does  not  the 
opium  come  from  your  country  ?  Why 
do  you  bring  opium  into  China  ?  How 
can  you  exhort  people  to  be  good, 
whilst  you  injure  and  destroy  us  with 
this  poison? '  &c.  This  horrible  trade 
has  done  more  than  anything  else  to 
render  the  heart  of  the  nation  callous 
to  our  message.  And  yet  we  are  often 
asked  by  the  opium  merchants  how  it 
is  that  the  Gospel  is  not  making 
greater  progress  in  China  ! '' 


^t  Tuold  find  it  almost  impossible  to 

The  petition  forwarded  by  the  Directors  of  the  Society  to  the  House  of 
Commons  last  Session  contained  the  following  clause,  and  closed  with 
file  following  prayer  : — 


"  7.  33iat  your  petitioners  would 
Koniiid  your  Honourable  House  that 
ittoy  able  officers  of  the  Indian 
QovienuniKit,  including  Lord  Law- 
iMs,  have  recommended  that  the 
Oevsrnment  of  India  should  impose 
tt  export  duty  on  all  the  opium  sent 
Aamd,  as  it  aow  xmpoees  such  a  duty 
«  tiis  Malwa  opium  shipped  irom.  the 
Mwrnr  of  Bombay,  It  is  not  for  your 
^ititiooflrs  to  soggest  how  a  revenue 
htm  opium  should  be  raised;  th^ 
Gonot,  however,  withhold  the  exjnee* 


sion  of  their  deep  conviction  that  it  is 
necessary  and  right  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  give  up  altogether 
the  production  of  opium  ;  to  leave  its 
cultivation,  manufacture,  and  sale, 
under  proper  regulations,  in  the  hands 
of  private  persons  ;  and,  in  levying  a 
tax  upon  such  an  article  as  opium, 
rather  to  oonnder  how  the  moral  and 
social  evils  with  which  it  is  associated 
can  be  restricted  within  the  narrowest 
possible  limits,  than  calculate  the 
amount  oi  profit  which  may  be  derived 
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from  it  as  a  source  of  Imperial  re- 
yenue. 

*  *  Wherefore  your  petitioners  humbly 
pray  that  your  Honourable  House  will 
be  graciously  pleased,  at  an  early  period, 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable,  with  a  view  to  such  a  read- 
justment of  the  relations  of  the  Indian 


Government  to  the  opium  traffic  a9 
may  tend  to  the  entire  withdrawal,  by 
that  Government,  fromithe  ctdtivation 
and  sale  of  opium  within  the  English 
provinces  of  India,  and  thus  bring  to 
an  end  the  system  of  raising  a  revenue 
from  opium  which  has  hitherto  been 
followed  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal." 


V. 


-liotts  of  i\t  Pont^. 


1.  Death  of  Mrs.  Moffat. — ^It  was  with  very  deep  regret  that  the  Directors 
and  friends  of  the  Society  heard— during  the  last  month — of  the  sudden  re- 
moval of  their  honoured  and  valued  friend,  Mas.  Moffat.  A  few  days'  iUness, 
occasioned  by  the  unusually  severe  winter,  told  only  too  i)owerfully  upon  a 
constitution  enfeebled  by  years,  and  by  long'  and  steadfast  labours  in  the  heat 
of  South  Africa ;  and  at  dA.M.  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  January  10th,  Mrs. 
Moffat  calmly  and  quietly  breathed  her  last.  The  funeral — at  Norwood  Gemetei}' 
— on  the  following  Saturday,  testified,  in  a  striking  manner,  to  the  high  regard 
in  which  she  was  held,  and  to  the  deep  sympathy  felt  for  her  sorrowing 
husband  and  family.  Several  of  the  leading  ministers  of  the  city,  and  Direc- 
tors of  the  Society,  with  a  large  company  of  friends,  gathered  around  her 
grave,  thanking  God  for  the  grace  which  had  crowned  a  long  life  in  the  past 
with  such  Christian  excellence,  and  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  her  future  resur- 
rection to  everlasting  glory. 

The  blue  sky  overhead,  and  the  brilliant  sunshine  in  which  all  around  so 
calmly  rested,  aft^  the  fog  and  frost  and  gloom  of  the  hard  winter,  were  a 
fitting  emblem  of  the  joy  and  triumph  with  which  a  consecrated  life  like 
hers  passes  into  the  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  Gk>d. 

Mrs.  Moffat  arrived  in  Capetown,  and  was  married  to  the  Bev.  Bobert 
Moffat,  in  1819,  and  henceforth,  for  fifty-one  years,  was  a  sharer  of  all  the 
toil,  tho  sorrow,  and  the  joy  of  her  devoted  husband.  Her  object  was  to 
live  for  him,  that  he  might  be  wholly  free  to  live  for  the  tribes  around  them- 
None  looked  upon  the  dark  races  with  a  more  compassionate  eye — none  more 
tonderly  yearned  over  them  in  their  ignorance,  or  truly  longed  for  the  day  of 
their  redemption.  During  the  last  few  weeks  of  her  life,  night  and  day,  her 
soul  was  full  of  the  thought  that  a  new  edition  of  the  whole  Siohuana  Bible  is  to 
bo  printed  in  London ;  and  she  contemplated,  with  intense  satisfactiosi  the 
prospect  of  its  wide  circulation  among  the  tribes,  who  seemed  to  have  wakened 
up  anew  to  appreciate  it.  The  loss  to  Mr.  Moffat  of  one  who  was  his  beloved 
companion,  not  only  for  so  many  years,  but  in  circumstances  which  m<^^ 
them  all-in-all  to  each  other,  is  unspeakably  great.  Not  only  have  the  Direc- 
tors offered  to  their  dear  friend  and  brother  the  expression  of  their  deep 
sympathy,  but  from  all  quarters  friends  have  hastened  to  assure  him  of  the 
same.  May  the  Lord  Himself  sustain  the  bereaved  family  with  His  Pirin^ 
consolations,  and  fill  them  with  all  benediction  and  peace  ! 
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2.  Death  of  thb  Bev.  Geoboe  Chbistie. — ^Intelligenco  lias  just  reached  us 
of  the  death,  on  the  24th  of  November,  of  the  Hey.  Geobob  Chbistie,  who,  in 
the  year  1830,  embarked  for  India,  having  been  appointed  to  labour  in  con- 
nection with  the  Society's  mission  in  CAiiCUTTA.  After  a  short  period  of 
serrioe  he  was  compelled,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  health,  to  proceed  to 
the  (^pe,  and  thence  to  England,  where,  with  Mrs.  Christie,  he  arrived  in  the 
year  1834.  After  some  time  spent  in  the  Society's  home  service,  in  1849 
he  again  proceeded  to  South  Africa,  and  laboured  successively  at  Philip- 
rous  and  Hankey,  imtil  his  retirement  in  the  year  1853.  At  the  time  of  his 
d»th  Mr.  Christie  was  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  residing  at  a  village 
ia  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Town. 


3.  TsSTlKONIAIi  AT  ASHTON-UNDEB- 

Lysb  to  thb  Eev.  WnxiAM  Ashton. 
—On  Saturday  evening,  December 
24th,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in 
( onnection  with  Albion  Independent 
Church,  Ashton-cndeb-Lynb,  when 
m  address  and  a  testimonial  were  pre- 
»nted  to  the  Bev.  Wiujam  Ashton, 
vho  has  long  laboured  in  connection 
with  the  Society's  Bechuana  mission 
in  Sonth  Africa.  The  Chairman,  the 
Rev.  J.  Hutchison,  said : — It  ought 
to  be  very  gratifying  to  Mr.  Ashton 
tlut  the  testimonial  was  not  the  doing 
of  one  or  two  rich  people,  but  a  spon- 
taneous utterance  of  affection  by  a 
large  society  of  Christian  men  and 
women.  It  was  not  an  act  of  any- 
thing like  favour  they  were  conferring 
upon  Mr.  Ashton,  but  an  act  of  fa- 
Toor  conferred  upon  them,  that  they 
▼ere  permitted  to  acknowledge  one 
who  had  been  a  faithful  and  devoted 
Bryant  of  Christ  among  the  heathen 
for  the  period  of  twenty-eight  years. 
From  what  he  knew  of  Mr.  Ashton, 
lie  considered  he  was  quite  the 
material  out  of  which  to  make  a 
missionary.      When    one  such  man 


had  been  found,  it  was  no  gene- 
rosity, but  simply  justice,  to  follow 
him  to  the  mission-field  with  suppoii; 
and  sympathy  ;  and  when  such  a  one 
had  come  from  the  field  of  his  labour, 
for  a  holiday  too  brief  for  his  comfort, 
and  for  the  sake  of  those  at  home, 
it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  express 
towards  such  a  man  their  honour  and 
regard.  He  was  very  glad  to  be  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  meeting  in  ex- 
pressing their  very  kind  and  cordial 
regard  to  Mr  Ashton,  and  he  had  much 
pleasure  in  presenting  him  with  the 
purse  of  money,  as  a  mark  of  respect 
and  esteem.  They  hoped  that  when 
he  was  far  away  among  his  beloved 
people,  labouring,  it  might  be,  in  lone- 
liness and  difficulty,  it  would  be  a 
source  of  great  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion to  him  that  he  had  the  sympathies 
and  prayers,  and  was  accompanied  by 
the  Christian  associations,  of  that 
church  and  congregation.  Mr.  Hut- 
chison then  read  a  handsomely-framed 
and  illuminated  address,  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  purse  containing 
£150. 


The  Bev.  John  Mackenzie,  who  is  associated  with  our  African  mission 
in  a  still  more  distant  sphere,  among  the  Bamanguato  tribe  at  Shoshot^g, 
lias  also  received  from  his  friends  at  Pobtobello  a  similar  expression  of 
respect  for  himself  and  of,  sympathy  in  his  work.] 
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CHSaKIOLS    OF  THE 


YI 


%tii  gear's  Satramental  (Offering  to  ^ibofos' jfait)(< 


To  20th  January,  1871, 


L0X]>0K  AKD  ITS  Txcznirr. 

StfChnsl  Ofcen  .....••••..«., •■■•.• 

Sexley  Heath ....^ 

Bishopsgiite  Ohap«I 

Blackbeath    ^........^.. 

Gamberwell   ^ 

Ounberwell  New  Koad  

Olaptoo,  Upper 

OraTea  Hill  Chapel 

Dalwich,  Aest.M 

Baliog , 

Edmonton 

Enfield,  Chase  Side « 

FalooQ  Square  Chapel 

Forest  OatA  ^... 

Orayeaend,  Princes    Street  (Including 

from  1.  Ootild,  £aq.,  £220;  and  Mis. 

Ditchburn,  £2  0  0) 

Bammenmith:  Broadway  « 

Hanorer  Chapel 

Highgato 

Horbury  Chapel 

Hornsey 

Kensington    

Kingsland  Congre^tional  Church 

Xiewishttm  do 

Lewinham  High  Road    

Loughborough  Park  

Lower  \  Clapton 

Ditto,  United  Meeting   

ICarlborough  Chapel :  Collection  6  14    S 

Mis»  Pilgrim's  Bible  Class 0  13    6 

Bible  Class  of  Toung  Men's 
Association,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Hutchings « 2    2    0 


£  B.   d. 


2  S 

9 

2  8 

8 

5    0 

0 

20  6 

6 

18  8 

6 

2  0 

0 

25  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

2  11 

8 

7  10 

0 

6  5 

0 

11  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

14  2 

0 

1  8 

8 

5  0 

0 

10  8 

2 

8  17 

0 

8  IS 

A 

20  0 

0 

IS  8 

2 

17  0 

0 

18  2 

7 

5  0 

0 

10  10 

0 

6  7 

0 

Merton *•»..*.•••• 

Middleton  Road  

Kew  Bamet 

New  College  Chapel  

Oaklands  ChapeL •« 

OffordRoad „ 

Park  CLapel,  Camden  Town 

P4K>kham  Kye    

Robert  Street  Chapel,  Qroeyenor  Square : 

Collection  4    0  10 

Mr.  Baker  1     1    0 

Miaelhmning  1    0    0 

Mr.  Devonshire    0  10    6 

Mr*  OiU 0    7    8 


9  9  0 
2  4  0 
10  0 
4  0 
8  13 

1  1 
8    8 

14    1 

2  11 


Sutherland  Chapel 

St  John's  Wood  Chapel 

St.  Mary  Cray  

Sion  Chapel,  WhitechApel 

Sutton:  Mrs.  E.  Hill 

Tottenham  Court  Road 

Tottenham  High  Cross 

Trinity  Chapel,  Poplar 

Upper  Norwood 

'Watthamstow :  Marsh  Street. 

Wanstead 

York  Road  Chapel 

Vf.  C.  Oellibrand,  Esq 

H.    H ^ 

A  Widow t 


COVWTUT  AVS  AbKOAB. 

Alletton 

Alston 

Andover 

Atherstone :  Colesbill  Street.....^.. 

Banbury 


0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
6 
7 


Bamsloy 

Baaingstoka :  London  Street 


7  0 

0 

2  10 

0 

1  15 

0 

2  0 

0 

1  12 

0 

0  5 

0 

14  8 

0 

1  10 

5 

5  14 

6 

9  2 

0 

8  0 

0 

2  4 

0 

S  0 

0 

7  0 

0 

0  a 

8 

0  10 

0 

2  3 

6 

0  14 

0 

7  9 

6 

1  6 

6 

1  3 

6 

2  0 

0 

1  18 

2 

I  £  s. 

Bath :    Argyie  Chapel -...m..- 10  10 


Tiaayaida  Chapsl  ^....^...^.^.^   8 

Belper 2 

Billaricay  ....m.... — ......^...    I 

Bishop  Stortford ^...  14 

BUMrirbum:  United  Coirnnnntom,  Gbapel 

Street ^ 7 

Blackpool :  Yictoria  Street 2 

Blandiiicd  ...............«...^.^.^...    2 

Bradford :  Lister  Hills  8 

SaUm  Chapel  ^...^.^    7 

Bridgwater 4 

Bridport I 

Brighton :  GUftonrille  ....••.. m«    2 

Bristol:  RedlandPark ^ 10 

Highbory - 28 

Broadwinsor «.    0 

Backingham ».    1 

Bontingford   ......•• m......    1 


0 

f 

0 

10 

12 

18 

15 

10 

0 

16 

2 

0 

4 

7 

11 

10 


Burnley:  Salem Ohapel   2  10 

Weatgate  Chapel ^    3  12 

Nelson  Kope  Chap^   0  15 

Botheada ^.....^-m...    8   6 

Burton-on-Trent I    0 

Bury  tit.  Edmunds:  Whiting'Street 2   0 

Bury;  Bethel  Chapel ^     I    0 

Cambridge  :  Downing  Street   2  1'* 

Conningion  ^ ^    0   9 

Cape  Town  Congregitional  Church,  per 

Rcr.  W.  Thompson 5    5 

Cardiff :  Hannah  Street.    Bute  Docks...    1    7 

Charles  Street 8   9 

Gheadle 2    8 

Chelm  sford :  New  London  Road 12  10 

Chester :  Queen  Street  Chapel    5    1 

Commonhall  Street 3   0 

Chester-le>Street „ 0  15 

Chesham ,..,., I    1 

Chirk  ^    1  15 

Cockennouth 2  10 

Colchester:  Lion  Walk  Church  10   ^ 

Head  Gate  Chapel   2  10 

Colne I    i 

Cranbrook 1    ' 

Creaton  1    ^ 

Crediton „ 0  10 

Dartmoutli „ '    J 

Darwen:  Belgrave  Chapel  ~....    ^  '* 

Dawlish  —    1    I 

Dorchester 1    ^ 

Droylsden ^    * 

Earlsheaton  '  ** 

Eastwood,  Notts 1 

Elswick  1 

Famworth:  Market  Street  f 

Folkestone «•■•    * 

Glasgow:  Elgin  Place ^* 

*  Mr.  Wm.  Ronald J 

Glnssop  :  Littlemoor  Chapel *   ? 

Gomersal :  Grove  Chapel  ^ '    ' 

Great  Eversden , |  \ 

Greenhithe J   z 

Guildford *  ^ 

Hales  Owen    \  J 

Halesworth.* ...•••..•■••«••.• ,? 

Halstead :  New  Congregational  GhapeL..    3  1| 

Hartlepool  West :  Tower  Street I  'f 

Harwich  ^ *   J 

Haalincton...... m..«—»  "^   i   » 

Hawes 7  ,, 

Heme  Bay '  ': 

Hexham *   ! 

Heywood — ••   *  ,i 

Hofbeach J  \\ 

Hollingworth     •  " 


i 
t 
t 
I 
I 

0 
• 

0 
8 

0 
9 

9 

• 

0 

8 

• 

0 

6 

0 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 


7 

0 

c 

7 
• 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

» 

8 

0 
8 

8 
0 
9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

0 

8 

8 

$ 

• 

8 

8 

9 

0 

9 

8 

$ 

9 

9 

8 

9 

0 

8 

0 

8 
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•m0»—mmm»* 


•••*«•»• 


»•••♦«•«••••«•«••••••• 


••« • ••• 


kmndlra  Stnct 

Hall:  Hop*  Hiapcl....-...^.^.^ 

K«h  Street 

Wjdiffe  Chapel   ^....-....^. 
Iwrkh :  racket  Stxeet  .... 

KjLi*mood  .......^ 

Do.     J.  Grifflths,  Esq. 

K-rk.>am     .  .......   ...  m*.... 

Ksi^-sborough 

UviX'ton  :  High  Street . 

'-x^k ... 


•  ••••••  ••••••*•••* 


•••■••«•»«••••«••« ■•» 


LT?.«h-jlme 

L/.U.ife:  BmaleyUma 

Ls-i^  Sutton 

L.T"tjft.  London  Koad  .« 

L-ttrrrorth 

i'l.  ?<?^eld :  TownJey  Street   

K^  unload  ........^..... 

S.  pis    ^ ^ ^ 

^-"«.?t  Harboron^ ..,.„ 

Sj-i:t  Weighton... 

X   t'jsirn,  Cambs     

il  .too  next  Sittingboume  

M  riny:  OldChapS  ..„ 

Rehob.jth  chapel 

V.  -^th 

i'-Tllt     ... 

S  -a- vary 

?f  ^ort,  Mot.  :  Tkyck  Street 

^  TT  rt  PMHiel,  Stoke,  and  Olney. 

5-r.nAil«rtMi :  CoUection 

Oollected  by  MisH  Hrown ... 

X-rt^anmton:  United  Oommunioia  

y  ■'.iwicn 

>  r^.h:  Chapel-in-Field ., 


£   8.  d. 

7  0  0 

9  0 
S  11 

10  0 

8  5 
5  • 
0  17 
0  10 

0  16 

1  16  6 

10  0 
7  10 

SO  0 
5  0 
1  0 
1  13 

3  13  10 

1  15  0 
5  0 

2  4 
2  0 

4  0 

7  16 

0  12  8 

8  2  3 

1  1  0 

2  11  6 
2  6  8 


••«•••#••• ••••••••••■« 


«••••••«••«•• t 


2 
1 
1 

4 
3 
5 
S 


2 
0 
7 
4 

0 

4 
1 


'   -:i*m:  Hope  Chapel  .... 

P  'i  near  Bury  

i  •  \<one  

?.:.T:.uttih:  Tforley  Chapel, 
^l^nion  Chapel. 

Shenrell 

?vrt.fract  


2  10 
1  17 
1  5 
7    9 

4  10 

5  4 
13  14 

»    5 


r- 


»•%•••«••• ■ •••••••• • •• •••*#•#«•••    • •••• 


Pre 


3 
1 
1 
3 
9 
1 
2 
1 


0 
0 
0 
3 
2 


0 

S 
0 
0 
0 
3 
• 


0 
0 
0 

• 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
4 
0 
3 
8 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 


I  e 

5    0 


h.-ittm:  Cannon  Street 

Orimahaw  btreet 


0  0 

1  11  6 

5    5  0 

15  6 


Frestoa— continued . 

Lancaster  Road «..«. 

Ravenstonedale 

Kawdon:  bcnton  Park  Chapel  

Reigate   

Kingwood   

-KytoQ-on-  ryne ...^m 

Sale 

Sawirton  „, 

Saxmundham   

Sheffield:   I'abemacle  Chapel  

Shreirttbury  ;  Swan  Hill  Chapel 

Skipton   

Smcthwick 

Southmin^ter 

Houthport:   Chapel  Street  Chapel   

We«t  End   

St.  Anstell 

St.  Helena  ^... 

Stamford 

Stowinarkct  

Stratford-on-Avon 

Stnmd:  Bedford  Chapel 

Stubbins 

Sundenand:  Ebdnezer  Chapul 

Swindon 

Sydney:  Bourkc  street 

Taanton  :  North  Street    

Thatcham  

Torqixay  :  Abbey  Road 

Tottmgton  

Tuabridge  Wells  :  Countesii  of  Hunting- 
don   

Tutbury 

Uckfleld  

Upminstcr     

Uttoxetor 

Cxbridgo  :  Old  Meeting 

Ventnor 

Warwick:  Brook  Streot 

Wellingbjrough  :  Cheese  Lane  and  "alem 
Unil^  Communion     

Wells    

West  Melton 

Whitehaven:   Duke  Street  Cnapcl 

Whitstable 

Wicknambrook     

Wincanton     

Wirksworth:  collection 

PerMr.T.W  H  

Wolverhampton:  Queen  street  Chap  1... 

Wyke   

Wymondham 

Yarmouth 


£  >.   d. 


3  6  11 

1  0 

0 

3  6 

0 

2  0 

0 

2  lO 

0 

1  2 

10 

5  0 

0 

2  14 

0 

1  3 

11 

1  5 

8 

S  9 

6 

3  1 

• 

2  2 

0 

1  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

8  IS 

6 

0  10 

0 

7  10 

0 

4  0 

0 

3  0 

0 

3  14 

2 

5  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

6  10 

0 

2  2 

0 

5    4 

4 

18  15 

4 

1  0 

0 

4  12 

0 

0  16 

0 

3  6 

0 

0  5 

2 

1  4 

0 

4  0 

0 

2  12 

0 

1  13 

6 

5  0 

0 

1  11 

3 

3  17 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  18 

4 

3  11 

7 

2  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  17 

6 

1  18 

9 

1  0 

0 

11  U 

2 

U  14 

S 

1  0 

0 

8  3 

2 

VII.— Cotttrihtiotts* 

From  2(Hh  December,  1870,  to  Ulh  January,  1871. 


£  I.  d. 

A  Friend,  1^  Uaimgmaeue,  par 
'c*-  n.  Sills  ...•••.«••.«.«    5    0    0 


-..^.    «    0    0 


A  Widow  

CttiJ,  tn  Widow** 


....    0  10    0 
...«    0  10    0 


McrklOKbv  -^..m.«(I»  W   0    0 

''«-  HwImmw,  Baq.,  a  Tbaak 
0««rlB( .....,«....«.. 10    •  0 


8.  P.  k^p^m.  P7t-9mlth, 
^  .•.•.-•MM....~..a>}    9    0    0 


»       .   -  £  •.  d, 

ANvwYear'tOfftftiaff  M....  10    0    0 


Htnitb«n»  fer  fMiooI  a* 

Cadd«p«li 10    0    0 

Do.  for  Nat  ire  Boj,  WUilam 
OuuMl tf tnitiMca  ........     4    0    0 


Dr.  F.  J.  Wood 


.(D)  MOO 


W  lUW.  ....... .^^........400  II    6 


Ugadu.    or  th«  lato  Mr.  A. 

Bebb,dac]pfrM    ...100    0    0 

Of  (ho  lata  Margani  Jaaa 
Banll«,of  Bow  ...«.,....  10    0    0 

fWacMiart.  J.Pe«n«ii,Eiq.CA)  1  10   0 


X  •.  d  • 
HmnuohRoai.  Confregntional 
Ciiorab 0    7    4 


Camberwll  Sew  Road.   AukI- 
liar/    ....„ •. 0  10    S 


HoUaway.    AazIllurT' 75    I    I 

■  >  ■ 
S^nMingUm.     AaxI  Ury  (ino 

0  u  li>i|f  £i  I  for  >iit(l«^'««cAr, 

from   Mr    and    Mra    J.    U. 

FordhvQ) 60    0   0 


milt  Bud  /Tew  Town.      Aaxl-> 

UMm^       a*  ••  ■■•«a«««»«aaB«»*»».       V      #       V 

Oakkatdt  Chaptt.    Anslliuy   7  tl 


P.trk  '  'hape't  CanUUn  r<iWa. 

Aaalllary 4)    S    7 

lAtttaru  licctua  ............    J  i5    S 
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£  ■.  d. 

Yoang,  per  Kev.  Dr.  Edmond    S  10    0 

PeekAam  Bye.  Congregatloiul 
Charch    ^ 15    5    9 


Surrtp  Chapel.   AuxtiUry  .  •    A  18    > 
SutUm.    O.Ban»y  (Half-year)    0   4   0 

TWnato  Cftcqie/,  BnJtfon. 
▲azUfauy  •..•^.•. •■■•••••>«  44  14  11 

Wanatead.   CoUeetlon    ......    8   9    & 


£  s.  d. 
CftMfer-Ze-A'reer.    Contrita-    4»»3 

Cirencetttr.  MrWm.SoiUlt..    10   0 


WegtmintterChegpei.  AnxiiUrj?   0  4 

OOUNTRT. 

AccrinifUmi   CentribatloDi  ..  10    9  0 

Ainwirk.  A  New  Te«r'« 
Offering  for  M«dag*»ear, 
from  a  Friend,  per  Kev.  J. 

T.ttbawcroM  »&    0  0 

Altton.   OontribntloM  »•...•    1  18  9 

Atby.   Contribntiona 0    6  0 

Bearwood.  John  Walter,  Ssq., 

M  J.,  for  Hadagatcar 100    0  0 

BeJper  ■«.••«.•••»«•*•••«.■>•   6   4  6 

nirkenhead.    AnxUUry    ....  H  14  6 

Birmingham.    Anxillary  ....  41    1  1 

Bradford.   Auxiliary    2U  14  0 

BreMford.  Boeton-road  Chapel, 

oaacooaBt........~ 10    0  0 

Brevood  and  WhiaUm  AtUm. 

Contribatlona  ...••« 6    3  7 

Bristol.    UIm  E.  Brewin,  for 

MraGorboId's  School,  Uadrai   5    &  0 

BurtonrOt^Trent.  JJVanaeley, 

Em  -  (A.)    5    6  0 

£.tta]t,  Esq.... 1    0  0 

Cnrlif/e.  Lowtber-atreet  ....  S7    6  1 

I>0.  CharlotCe-at m......  14  19  6 

auioth  ....^......^ 0  17  6 

CheHer.   Qaccn-atreet  Chapel  84  16  I 


CockermouA.   Contribationt    5  10  3 

Cotton  End.    Ser.J.Froat   ..    10  0 

Do.,  pioportioa  of  uolloetlon    3  I  10 

CroaUm.   Oontrlbattont .  ..••    I   6  6 

DorehetUr.   ContribntloBa  ^3  IB  4 

Diu^/brd.   Contrtbatlona  ...  14  17  6 

Boat  GrinMtead.    C.  H.  Oatty, 

Eaq.. Missionary-box    ......    4    5  10 

Eaaex.    AoxiHaiy 315   0  0 

Exeter,    lira  Medlhint ..— ••    0   5  0 

GuHd/ord.   Collected  by  Mrs 

Lewis  .....*«• M......  18    4  0 

Halifas.    District  AttxlUaryM    9  19  0 

ffardingttone,  nr.  Iforthan^ton. 

WUUamCasson,  £aq....(A)    1     0  0 

HoBtinfft.    Ifrs Short ........    10  0 

Haye».     Edwin  Qaze,    Esq., 

New-year's  Gift  ............    5    0  0 

High  Easier.    Contribatlona..    9   6  4 

HomcoMtle.    Independent  Ch.    1  10  10 

HtaOingdonthirt.   Auxiliary, 

on  account    m..m. ........ .109    0  0 


1 1,  a 

Mamehetter.  LffgacyoftlMlaU 
Mrs  CharlotM  AtraUbrd,  less 
expensea    ..«.••..•••••••.-*  16   0   1 

Marktt  Hartoromgk.  Oan- 
Crtbtttlont «....  Mil 

Melbomr%  Combo ..^..26   7  ^ 


Morpeth.   OoniribaUaiia   --  "  >  * 

Plgmomih.    AuxIUuy.....— .  50  0   0 

Samtgaie.   AnxlllMy..».— ««  tl  0  0 

Botherham.&e.   AnxUlaiy  ^i34  0  0 
BriMtoL   J.  B. 


MalUason 


0    S  4 


li/raeombe.    Trustees  of  the 
late  ThLmas  i*ratt.  Esq  ....  10    0   0 

rikettan.   Contributions m^..    6    9    6 

iMlewtrth.    lira  Barrett— 
Proceeds  of  Braafcfiut-table 
Uunday  morning  box. ..«•••.    10    0 

Little  Badham.   CoBtrlbfl..M    4  '  3    o 

Liverpool.    Collected  by  Hr. 
B.X'FhiUlpa    10   0   0 


LyrUon.  ProeoadaofUlaaloiiary 
Prayer-meetlqg  Box •«.    10   0 


Sedbergh.   ContefbaUona  ....    5 »  0 

ifonthport.   CoBtribDttona....  '1    1    " 
Stratford'Om'Awm.  Anx....  t\  M  * 

Tipton.   CoBtribntlana  ...—   3   ^  '* 

Tmnbridge  WeO*— 
Auxiliary  ...«••••...••>••••  J*  '•  * 

M.  B  ...-^ ^.-.(Do  i;  i;  * 

MlsaWaidell   ...«....-...-    •"  J 
Ber.  C.  Luigton   ....(tyrsJ    6  0  0 

Upper  Baoadon,m:S«ading. 
MrTw.WellB  ^^«.-.-..-    *    •^ 

UttortterandAiboteBromkg- 
Oontributiona  ....^....— •-  "  "  * 

Uxbridge.   PWTtdenoa  Chapel  30  0  0 

VentnorirOeqf  Wight).  Con-  . 

grcgational  Chiireh~    «   »  * 

WarriMoton.   Jjegmer  of  the 
late  Mr  Londsbwovgli     "»»    *  '*  * 

Warmck,  AnxDUiy  ....^..  »  »  ^ 

fTeat     Broatmieh.      Mas«rt  , 

Ore«i  Oupel ■»».-  •—  »«  '*  * 

WALES. 

Cardif.    Haanali-rtrart  Con- 
gregatlonal  Chnroh  "  ^J! 

ffebPomJ^M  noarSt.  CUan. 
OontxlbatloM „•......  *'  *    _ 

PeaAroke.  Auxlliwy  —  •— ^J^ 

Pomvpridd  Tgmg  Wem.  Jf<*  -  ,»  o 
Magaslnea.. ••••••••••••*■**       ' . 


{I^rther  Contrihutiong  unavoidably poUpcMd.) 

It  ia  requated  that  M  remittances  of  OontrihuUons  be  made  to  the  Ebv.  ^^^ 
BoBiKSON,  B(yme  Secretary^  Mimcn  Bmue,  BUmifidd  Streety  London^  E.Cy  »«» 
that,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  dengnsd  for  a  specific  o«erf,  fkOl  V^'^'^^^J^ 
the  place  and  purpose  may  be  given.     Cheques  shoxdd  be  crossed  Bantom,  jscuven 
and  Co,f  and  Post-office  Orders  made  payable  at  the  Oentral  Post-office. 

N.B.— It  is  urgently  reqnested,  that  when  any  Boxes  or  Parcels  aie  forwarded  to^ 
Mission  Honse.  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  be  sent  to  the  Borne  Secretary  •**' 
a  clear  and  full  description  of  their  Contbhtb  and  Value.  This  information  i«  n«c»" 
saxy  for  the  guidance  of  the  Custom  Houses  in  the  countries  to  which  they  go. 
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Whbh  I  vas  requested  hj  the  Editor  to  write  a  few  pages  in  memoiy  of 
Bean  Alford,  I  at  first  shrunk  from  the  task,  owing  to  a  sense  of 
imfetkei  knowledge,  and  to  some  other  causes.  But  upon  further  oonsi- 
deniicMa^  I  saw  there  were  special  reasons  for  my  attempting  a  few  words, 
in  tesiamony  of  the  reverence  and  love  felt  not  only  by  myself,  but  by  my 
Biiiusterial  brethren.  To  my  own  heart,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  speak  of 
one  80  worthy  o£  honour  firom  the  Church  at  large. 

His  character  and  relations  as  a  Clergyman,  and  a  Dignitary  of  the 
EBtabhshment  I  leave  to  be  described  by  others;  and  shall  confine 
myself  to  impressions  derived  from  an  acquaintance  with  his  writings, 
aod  from  that  friendly  intercourse,  which  it  was  my  happiness  to  eigoy, 
bat  which  was  too  short,  and  too  limited  whilst  it  lasted,  to  enable  me 
(o  do  full  justice  to  his  memoxy. 

The  main  work  of  Dean  Alford's  life  was  the  elucidation  of  the 
Bcripturea;  His  early  days  prepared  for  it,  his  later  ones  were  chiefly 
employed  in  its  accomplishment.  First  carefully  educated  by  his  father, 
^en  well  drilled  in  grammar  learning  at  dififerent  schools,  and  under 
private  tuition,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1828,  when 
be  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  gained  scholarships  in  1829  and 
1831,  and  a  prize  for  a  Latin  essay  in  the  latter  of  these  years.  In  1832, 
be  graduated  as  ei^^th  in  the  first-lass  of  the  classical  tripos — an  honour 
fu  beyond  what  he  reached  in  mathematics :  the  circumstance  being 
prophetic  of  eminence  in  literature  rather  than  science.    An  election  to 
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a  fellowBhip  at  Trinily  crowned  hia  XJniyersity  career.    Thufl  equipped 
with  the  kind  of  learning  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  BibUcal  flcholaiship, 
and  having  obtained  at  Cambridge  a  reputation  for  an  nnnsual  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  he  devoted  himself  to 
scripture  criticism,  amidst  the  discharge  of  parochial  duties,  as  Curate  of 
Ampton,  in  Suffolk,  and  as  Yicar  of  Wymeswold,  in  Leicestershire.   The 
first  and  second  volumes  of  his  Greek  Testament  appeared  during  his 
residence  in  the  latter  place.     Notwithstanding  the  numerous  engage- 
ments and  conflicting  daiius  of  his  incumbency  at  Quebec  Chapel^  upon 
which  he  entered  in  1853,  he  persevered  in  his  critical  labours,  and  three 
years  afterwards,  published  his  third  volume.     He  was  appointed  to  the 
Deanery  of  Canterbury  in   1867,  by  Lord  Palmerston, — ^to  whom  I 
understand  he  was  personally  unknown  at  the  tiine,  but  who  wished  to 
pay  tribute  to  acknowledged  worth,  and  to  £acilitate  the  execution  of  an 
important  enterprise.     The  ampler  leisure  thus  afforded,  enabled  him  to 
issue  his  fourth  volume  In   186L      Though  within  the  compass  of 
twelve  years  the  publication  was  completed,  it  must  not  be  regarded 
as  the  result  of  study  confined  to  that  space, — ^too  limited  for  the 
achievement  of  so  vast  a  task — ^but  as  a  harvest  of  long,  long  toil,  carried 
on  patiently  year  by  year,  even  from  his  Cambridge  days.    The  revision 
of  the  earlier  volumes  accompanied  the  preparation  of  the  later ;  and  the 
improvements  he  made  in  the  first  must  have  cost  him  not  very  mudi 
4e6s  than  the  writing  of  the  last.     The  merits  of  his  mafftmm  opus  have 
been  largely  discussed — ^it  has  been  severely^  as  well  as  .fiakvouzshly^ 
criticised; — ^but  the  uiNshot  of  all  is  the  high  place  assigned  to  it 
for  usefulness  by  scholars  of  different  creeds,  and  difiSarent  oountriea 
In  the  library  of  most  English  ministers.  Conformist  and  Nohoonfonnis^ 
you  are  sure  to  find  conspicuous  on  the  shelves,'  Alford's  **  Greek  Testa- 
ment.''   In  conversation  on  disputed  passages,  the  question  is  often  pnt^ 
"  What  does  Alford  say  t "    And  in  America,  I  know,  froin  the  ies^ 
mony  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Schaff,  himself  a  superior  judge  of  Biblical 
attainments,  that  no  other  English  critic  is,  on  the  whole,  valued  so 
highly.     The  book  has,  no  doubt,  imperfections,  as  everything  human 
must  hava     It  may,  and  doubtless  will,  be  surpassed  in  value  by  some 
other  edition  some  future  day,  when  the  inquisitiveness  of  scholars,  now 
working  in  different  departments  of  the  great  field,  shall  have  provided 
richer  and  ampler  materials  than  tlra  present  age  places  at 'anyone^ 
command.     But  in  comparison  with  the  actual  past,  not  in  comparison 
with  the  possible  future,  must  the  Bean's  critical  labours  be  estimated ; 
and,  tried  by  this  standard,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  verdict  pionounoed 
by  those  who  are  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subjeoi. 

Yet,  not  for  the  learned  alone  did  he  labour.     Possessed  of  strong 
popular  sympathies,  earnestly  wishing  to  promote  the  welfiare  of  ^ 
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peop^  lie  Uaew  into  fonns,  adapted  to  the  widest  use,  the  results  of  his 
huobg,  BBs  ''New  Testament  for  English  Beaders/'  and  his  ''  Heyised 
EditioQ  of  the  Authorised  Version"  are  signs  of  this.     In  the  same  spirit, 
also,  lie  seakmsly  took  up  the  question  of  a  Eavision  by  competent  scholars, 
of  diieraat  denomlnadoDSy  and  when  the  question  had  been  happilysettled 
be  throw  his  energifiB  into  the  work  of  the  Westminster  Company,  of 
Fbich  he  became  a  member.     "The  Word  of  God,"  he  said,  "was  not 
giTen  to  be  laid  up  andhidden,  but  to  go  forth  and  to  be  understood."  '.'  I 
an  penaaded  that  no  one  can  estimate  the  benefit  which  may  be  done 
to  tlie  souls  of  men  by  cMa^ng  light  on  any  one  saying  of  our  blessed 
I^  hy  making  evident  a  sentence  before  obscure  in  the  writings  of 
prophets  or  i^KKtles."    He  uiged  the  performance  of  the  task  in  a  spirit 
of  hooesty  and  devoutness.  "  Refusing,"  ashe  observes, "  to  yield  our  rever- 
ence for  God's  Word  to  any  overweening  love  for  that  to  which  we  have 
^  accustomed,  or  to  let  go  our  present  trust  in  His  guiding  spirit  for 
inj  timid  apprehensions  of  the  peril  of  change ;  but^  on  the  other  hand, 
doing  nothing  rashly,  nothing  uncharitably,  respecting  the  opinions  of 
<'v  hrethren,  and  dealing  tenderly  with  their  prejudices." 

In  farthering  the  intelligent  study  of  Scripture,  he  resolved,  some  time 
>go,to  devote  himself  toawork  ontheOld  Testament,  corresponoUng  in  some 
dfigreewith  his  work  on  the  New.  I  recall  with  the  deepest  interest 
tlie  eathunasm  with  which  he  spoke  o£  his  laborious  enterprise ; 
km  he  had  planned-to  go  on  with  it,  chapter  by  chapter,  book  by 
book ;  how  he  was  preparing  to  grapple  with  difficulties ;  how  he  was 
^ing  before  very  long  to  lay  before  the  world  the  first  firuit  of  his 
^est ;  and  very  affecting  it  was,  on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  to  see  in  his 
fituiy  a  copy  of  Walton's  "  Polyglott,"  used  by  him,  open  at  a  page  of  the 
Pentateach,  upon  which  he  had  been  recently  engaged. 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  his  essa3n9  bearing  on  the  whole  of  this 
>u^ject)  which  may  well  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  intelligent 
ChristianB  S"^ 

"  While,  happily,  the  sacred  volume  has  its  unmistakeable  message  for 
^  cottager  and  for  the  child,  and  while  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  more 
^^7  attained  by  becoming  as  a  little  child  than  by  any  amount  of  mere 
hnnuii  leazning,  the  Bible  of  all  books  requires  the  greatest  amount  of  caro- 
^  itudy  from  him  who  is  to  explain  and  apply  it.  There  is  no  more  for- 
OBidable  enemy  to  truth  than  the  rash,  untaught  expounder  of  Scripture. 
^P  and  down  in  society  we  find  such  men,  frequently  with  amazing  know- 
^^  of  their  pocket  Bible  as  to  its  contents,  but  without  the  faintest  streak 
ofezegetical  tact  or  power  of  intelligent  comparison — ^men  of  whose  exposi- 
tions any  celebrated  ^  cross-reading  of  Scripture  texts '  is  hardly  a  carica- 
^'  Of  course,  such  an  amount  of  ignorance  can  hardly  be  found  in  the 
^^vxied  stodent,  but  even  he  is  frequently  not  exempt  from  several  of  their 
hoHs  m  his  exposition  of  Scripture/* 
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To  the  uniyexBal  circulation  of  the  Word  of  Qod'the  Dean  was  a 
decided  friend  ;  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  he  flympa- 
thised,  its  object  and  interests  he  promoted  ;  and  it  is  a  touching  coin- 
oidenoe  that  just  before  this  student  and  adTOcate  of  the  Bible  in 
England  passed  away,  the  Ten^rable  M.  Fressens^,  the  principal  agent 
of  Bible  circulation  in  France,  died  at  Orleans,  soon  after  the  Qerman 
troops  had  entered  the  city — died,  partly  at  least,  it  would  aeem,  throogh 
a  shock  given  to  his  constitution  by  what  he  saw  and  heard  of  the  mise- 
ries of  his  country.     These  two  Christian  men,  of  difTerant  countries,  of 
different  communions,  of  different  attainments,  of  different   spheres  of 
service,  have  entered  their  rest  at  a  crisis,  as  it  appears  to    us,  when 
they  could  ill  be  spared.      But  very  beautiful  is  it  to  think  of  two  lives 
thus  spenton  earth  in  the  service  of  God's  most  holy  Word,  united  in 
Heaven,  amidst  the  fulfilment  of  hopes  which  had  received  from  that 
Word  an  authoritative  inspiration.     Whatever  regrets  may  darken  the 
close  of  life  on  this  side  the  grave,  or  dim  its  prospects  on  the  other, 
we  are  sure  that  no  such  shadow  can  be  thrown  over  the  pursuits  of 
those  who  have  lived  for  the  glory  of  Divine  Truth,  because  they 
have  had  the  Word  of  God  abiding  in  them.     It  is  not  interpreting 
Greek    terts,    or  contributing  money    to  Bible  associations — however 
important    in    their    way    these    things     may    be— which  constituteB 
(Conclusive  evidence  of  the  in-dwelling  of  that  Word ; — ^Alford  and  Pres- 
sensd  knew  this  right  well — ^but  the  inhaling  of  that  lifef;iving  spirit 
which  God  breathes  through  the  Book  of  Books,  and  the  embodiment  of 
its  holy  principles  in  Christian  acts  and  habits. 

Biblical  students  are  ofben  narrow  minded.  The  critidam  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  the  examination  of  MSS.,  and  familiarity  with  hard, 
dry  comments,  whether  English  or  German,  frequently  check  a  genial 
taste  for  general  literature,  damp  all  enthusiasm  for  what  is  beautiful, 
and  shut  up  the  student  within  a  narrow  circle  of  grammar,  lezicqgraphy, 
and  criticism.  Indeed,  Dr.  Alford  once  confessed  ''  that  the  Greek 
Testament  had  long  ago  killed  Pegasus."  But,  if  his  later  poetiy,  as 
some  have  thought,  did  not  equal  the  earlier,  his  poetical  tastes  continued 
to  the  end  of  life  in  fellowship  with  undiminished  sympathy  for  aU  which 
is  pure,  noble,  and  true  in  the  world  of  letters. 

There  was  a  strong  poetic  element  in  his  mind  from  boyhood.  It 
gushes  out  with  irrepressible  fervour  Jm  his  School  of  the  Heofrt,  and  it 
found  what  quickened  its  impidses  in  the  English  club  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  wrought  together  with  Tennyson,  and  witnessed  '^  the  gradual 
modulating  into  harmony  of  some  of  those  sweetest  strains  which  are 
now  known  and  felt  throughout  the  world."  Some  of  Alford's  "lyrical 
pieces "  and  hymns, — though  they  lack  the  exquisite  word  music,  the 
perfect  finish,  and  the  condensed  power  of  the  Poet  Laiueate|--abound 
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in  whkt  is  natunl,  tnie,  picturesque,  touching,  and  holy,  the  whole  poured 
£orth  in  mdlifluous  BtrainB,  only  sometimes  too  little  restrained. 

Hn  career  as  a  literary  critic  was  mucli  more  important  than  his 
Gueer  as  a  poet.  He  might  be  said  to  have  inaugurated,  as  editor  of  the 
Cantemporcuy,  a  new  line  in  the  history  of  criticism.  There  is  no  want 
of  keenness  in  the  critiques  he  wrote  or  admitted,  ignorant  assumption 
and  incompetent  ventures  received  their  due;  but  all  honest,  industrious, 
wdl  informed  authorship  he  treated  with  respect,  and  by  him,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  all  sectarian  and  class  prejudices  were  banished 
from  tiie  pages  of  a  leading  Review.  Many  persons  were  filled  with 
soxprise  at  articles  representative  of  difierent  schools  of  thought  being 
admitted  into  a  periodical  conducted  by  a  Dean,  and  at  notices,  just  and 
gaiial,  of  works  ignored  in  other  quarters,  or  dismissed  with  a  con- 
temptuous sneer.  "  The  Contemporary  Keview  "  has  been  valuable  for  its 
own  sake ;  but  as  a  pioneer  in  a  new  path,  as  an  example  of  independent, 
unprejudiced,  and  disintereeted  criticism,  it  claims  honour  which  will  be 
more  appredated  hereafter  than  it  is  at  present. 

Hanyof  his  lighter  pieces,  such  as  appear  in ''Good  Words''  and  the 
**  Sonday  Magazine,"  manifest  oonsiderable  literary  skill,  and  some  of 
tliran,  as  it  regards  descriptive  power,  particulaiy  those  describing  a  tour  on 
t&e  Cornish  Coast,  attain  to  pre-eminent  exceUenoe  in  that  department  of 
oompoedtion.  He  had  an  eye  ever  open  to  what  in  nature  is  beautiful 
and  sublime ;  and,  combining  the  painter  with  the  poet,  he  admirably 
aketched  in  water  colours  what  he  admirably  described  in  words.  I  re- 
member hearing  high  testimony  borne  to  his  drawings  by  one  of  our 
most  celebrated  Academicians ;  and  it  was  very  affecting  to  see  in  his 
Hbtary,  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  a  beautiful  picture  of  St.  Michael's 
Meant,  which  he  had  completed  on  the  Monday  before  his  death. 

These  various  pursuits  indicate  his  industrious  habits ;  but,  in  addi- 
ikm.  to  his  being  a  critic,  a  poet,  and  a  painter,  he  was  a  musician  and  a 
mechanic.  Triumphs  of  his  handicraft  adorned  the  deanery ;  his  talent 
for  music  found  appropriate  scope  in  the  cathedral  services ;  his  Study, 
with  difffnrent  tables  for  different  kinds  of  work,  showed  a  love  of  me- 
thodical anrangement ;  and  other  contrivances,  interesting  and  amusing 
to  Us  friends,  indicated  the  value  which  he  set  on  hours  and  minutes. 

Great  industry  and  methodical  habits  unfit  some  men  for  social  inter- 
coone.  When  you  are  in  company  with  them,  you  see  that  they  are  ill  at 
ease :  their  hearts  are  away  with  their  business  or  their  books.  Not  so  in 
^  present  instance.  Dr.  Alford's  nature  was  formed  for  kindly  and  loving 
companionship,  and  he  had  the  gentlemanly  instinct  which  enables  a  man 
to  show  himself  at  home  in  whatever  sociely  he  appears,  because  he  feels 
a  moral  kinship  with  his  fellow  creatures,  however  different  their  training 
and  habits  finom  his  own.     Many  who  read  these  pages  will  remember  his 
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unaffected  brotherliness  of  feeling  at  the  Cheshunt  Anniversary  in  1868  ; 
and  some  will  recall  the  courtesy  and  tact  with  which  he  made  himself 
agreeable  to  those  who  were  invited  to  hia  large  garden  parties  at  Canter- 
bury.    People  of  very  different  opinions   and  tastes,   the  old   and  the 
young,   who  met  him  at  home  or  abroad,    delighted  in  his   society, 
being   charmed  with   the   frank  and  open  conversation  of  one    who 
carried    ''his   heart   in  a  crystal   vase."      Humour  appears  even  in 
so  grave  a  composition  as  his  essay  on ''  The  Christian  Conscience,"  when 
he    speaks    of    the     ''  little    compromises   spread    thick    over    our 
habits  of  visiting  and  greeting,"  as  ''those  lies  to  which  I  can  only  con- 
cede the  epithet  white,  inasmuch  as  they  certainly  are  unblushing."  The 
same  kind  of  humour  sparkled  freely  in  his  correspondence  and  con- 
versation.    Of  his  eminently  companionable  habits  I  have  a  pleasant 
remembrance,  as  I  call  to  mind  a  long  walk  which  I  took  with  him  in 
January,  1869,  when  we  passed  near  to  the  churchyard  of  8t.  Martin's, 
where,  in  so  short  a  time,  he  was  to  [sleep  his  last  sleep.     He  spoke 
freely  upon  great  church  questions,  manfiilly  maintainiTig  his  own  views; 
he  explained  and  defended  his  opinions  on  vexed  theological  questions, 
l^t  of  Baptismal  regeneration  in  particular ;  and  he  dwelt  much  upon 
his  ministerial  experience  and  his  London  life,  his  ministry  at  Quebec 
Chapel,  and  his  intimacy  with  Hampden  Gumey — ^for  whom  he  had  a  great 
affection,  as  I  know  Hampden  Gumey  had  for  him.     I  shall  never  foiget 
the  feeling  with  which  ever  and  anon  he  pointed  out  natural  objects,  or 
som^  striking  feature  in  the  wide  historic  landscape  opening  before  us*;  and 
how,  with  poetical  sensibility,  he  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
soil  of  the  ploughed  field  seeming  so  brown  and  bare  as  we  crossed  it, 
assumed  a  delicate  shade  of  green,  as  we  looked  back,  and  saw  in  per- 
spective the  delicate  spires  of  com  peeping  above  the  furrows  that 
glorious  winter  afternoon.     And  when  the  walk  was  over,  and  we  had 
passed  under  the  shadow  of  the  grand  cathedral  by  moonlight,  calling 
up  speculations  upon  the  Church's  future,  there  followed  in  the  evening 
a  train  of  travelling  reminiscences,  full  of  description  and  anecdote ; 
hints  as  to  a  tour  I  was  intending  to  take  over  the  same  ground ;  and 
notices  of  school-boy  and  after  life,  all  bright,  genial,  heart-winning.    I 
make  no  apology  for  thus  alluding  to  private  intercourse ;  for  it  illus- 
trates traits  of  character  which  do  not  appear  in  an  author's  books  or  a 
preacher's  sermons,  or  in  any  of  the  generally  known  proceedings  of  a 
public  man.     As  in  his  writings  on  great  subjects,  so  in  his  conversation 
respecting  them  there  was  a  wholeness  of  heart — ^a  unily  of  q^iiit,  re- 
sembling "  the  cloUd  which  moveth  altogether  if  it  move  at  all." 

Dr.  Aiford,  throughout  his  whole  ministerial  life,  judging'  from  his 
wilting^,  and  from  the  testimony  of  those  who  knew  him  b^st,  kept  a  fast 
hold  upon  those  grei^t  truths  commonly  termed   Evangdicai,  without 
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efer  identifyizig  bimflelf  with  the  parfy  in  the  Church  of  England, 
wjiich  beaiB  the  di9tinqtiye  name..  Some  love  to.  reveal  the  secrets  of 
thesT  spiritoal  hiatory  ;  with  others  it  is  indeed  ^^  hid  with  Christ  in 
God,"  save  as  it  oomes  forth  in  deeds,  not  professions.  I  did  not  enjoy 
the  intUaate  aoqnaintaaoe  which  would  enable  me  to  bear  personal  witness 
to  Dr.  Alford'a  ehaiaoter  in  thia  respect^  but  I  should  infer  that  he 
beloiiged  to  the  aeoond  and  nobler  type  I  have  mentioned,  not  to  the  first. 
"  By  tii«ir  fnjoiB,"  says  the  All-seeing  Judge  of  character,  by  the  doings 
of  the  life,  not  by  the  utterances  of  the  Hps,  *'  shall  ye  know  them." 

Nothing  inita  way  can  be  more  morally  beautiful  than  his  idea  of  the 
ChrMan  conscience^  so  weU  expressed  in  his  essay,  so  well  embodied  in 
his  chaFacte3:r--a  conscience  such  as  mak,es  a  man  just  and  true  in  all  things, 
m  word  and  deed^  in  the  Chur<^  and  in  the  world,  amidst  the  calmness 
and  the  controversies  of  life,  and  in  the  formation  of  opinions  on  all 
important  questions-^T-gpiDg  back,  aa  he  said,  ^'  past  the  mere  runnel-pipes 
oi  sect  and  precedent,  up  to  the  fountain-heads  in  God's  everlasting 
JiiBa," 

One  featcoeof  his  life  demands  special  attention  on  the  part  of  Non- 
oonfotmiBtB.  In  the  New  Testament  we  read  of  those  who  ^'  smite  their 
feUow  BQinrants."  How  mu<^.  of  Church  History  is  a  coiimient  on  that 
test^  to  thfO  shame  pf  Qhristen^om  be  it  spoken — smiting  one  another  has 
been  a  common  practice,  some  persecuting,  others  retaliating  upon 
their  peprsecutonL.  Dean  Alfprd  felt  sick  at  heart  aa  he  thought  of  this 
in  th^  wiater  of  ISd?,  and  said : — ''What  is  the  state  of  things  afnong  us 
in  Tgnglftjid  J  I  api  asking  the  question,  not  with  any  view  of  passing  a 
criticuzn  on  exiating  arrazigements.  I  take  them  as  accomplished  fact 
—48  the  basis  of  what  I  have  to  remark.  We  have  in  England  one 
form  of  Church  established,  and  in  ooxmection  with  the  State.  We  have 
many  otber  foims  existing  as  voluntarily  associated  bodies ;  existing  by 
leodgoiaed  right  of  the  Christian  conscience.  This  recognition  haa,  his- 
tancally,  not  been  arrived  at  without  considerable  difSculty,  and  a 
gtn^lgle  which  haa  lasted  lor  ages.  Though  a  legitimate  and  necessary 
ooroUaxy  fiom  the  principles  of  our  Reformation,  it  was  not  seen  to  be 
such  by  the  dominant  party,  tiU  the  oourse  of  Providence  proved  too 
strong  for  the  self-will  of  men.  We  b€^;an.by  persecuting,  in  order  to 
enfoKoe  conf onmity ;  we  advanced  to  a  meagre  and  ungracious  toleration; 
aiid,  potwithatanditig  that  our  nonconforming  brethren  have  now,  thank 
Qod,  aoquuced  equaKty  of  civil  i^hts,  at  this  point  of  .ungracious  toler- 
ation we  for  t^e  moat  part  remain  still.  The  State  has  been  moi*e 
reoogiiiaant  of,  more  loyal  to  the  Christian  conscienoe,  t]ian  the  Church, 
which  ought  to  have  been  its  most  jealous  and  watchful  guardian. 
Kothing  ia  more  strongly  impressed  on  t^j  mind,  when  I  look  over  the 
■Ggbiui4tliaie  of  Snj^and,  thitn  that  we,  who  are  members  of  her  Estab- 
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liahed  Church,  have  need  to  face  the  whole  important  qnedtion  of  onr 
relations  to  Nonoonformifits,  with  a  view  to  a  re^justment,  in  the  light 
of  the  Christian  oonsdenoe,  of  our  words  and  our  aots    respecting 
them.     There  is  a  very  wide  basis  of  doctrine,  there  is  a  still  wider  basis 
of  Christian  morality,  on  which  we  are  absolutely  at  one.       As  far  as 
those  bases  extend,  our  aim  is  identical.     We  may  not  be  able  to  work 
together ;  our  instruments  may  be  different;  our  tastes  may  be  incom- 
patible.   Allow  the  utmost  force  to  these  oonsideratums,  and  4he  ut- 
most force  also  to  the  consideration,  that  our  veiy  differenoes  are  them> 
selves  points  of  conscience,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  stand  up  for  them, 
and  not  to  merge  nor  compronuse  them.     Btill,  allowing  all  this,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  no  justification  for  the  present  alienation  of  affection, 
the  present  virtual  suspension  of  intercourse,  the  present  depreciating 
tone  and  manner,  which  prevail  on  the  part  of  'Rnglw^  Churchmen  to- 
wards Dissenters,  and  towards  Churches  which  differ  from  thamaelves  in 
organization." 

That  passage  prepared  for  an  article  on  '^  The  Union  of  Christendom," 
published  in  the  "  Contemporary"  the  next  February.  The  article  breathes 
a  spirit  of  large-hearted  charity,  and  touches  upon  a  point  wiiich  has 
since  been  widely  discussed,  and  may  lead  (my  fervent  hope  is  that  it 
may)  to  some  corresponding  practical  results.  I  refer  to  the  pulpits  of  ono 
Christian  denomination  being  opened  to  teachers  of  another.    Dr.  Alford 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  gone  further  on  this  subject  than  he  did. 
He  touched  it  with  caution  and  reserve — and  only  suggested  certain  con- 
ditions on  which  it  might  be  possible,  adding,  *'  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
have  at  least  indicated  a  desire  that  it  should  be  in  some  cases  given.    I 
have  read  Nonconformist  sermons  which  have  begotten  in  me  the  wish 
that  they  could  have  been  delivered  to  our  congregations,  and  could 
have  served  both  to  stimulate  our  somewhat  languid  preadung,  and  to 
set  us  an  example  of  earnest,  and  at  the  same  time  careful  thought." 
For  my  own  part  I  will  take  this  opportunity  (an  opportunity  appropriate, 
for  when  can  we  more  fitly  plead  the  cause  of  union  than  by  the  side 
of  the  grave— -and  amidst  memories  of  death  calculated  to  melt  away 
ecclesiastical  antipathies),  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  the 
long  existing  separation  between  different  Christian  pulpits  is  a  needless 
division  springing  from  foolish  prejudices,  not  based  on  wise  judgment 
It  appears  to  me  perfectly  feasible  to  construct  a  method  of  accomplish'- 
ing  the  proposed  object  without  any  abandonment  of  episcopal  oixkr  on 
the  one  side,  or  any  surrender  of  denominational  preferences  on  the  other. 
Tet  better  than  any  arrangement  of  this  kind — and  the  best  prqwrar 
tion  for  it — ^is  the  culture  of  those  social  feelings  which  the  Dean  in  his 
latter  days  did  so  much  both  in  public  and  in  private  to  promote.  ''The 
Union,''  he  truly  says,  <'of  which  we  are  in  search,  will  consist  not  so 
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rnncb  in  outward  aeis  as  in  the  state  of  feeling  and  temper  of  Christian 
bodies  one  towards  another.  It  will  then  have  begun  to  set  in  here  in 
Eogliad,  when  all  disparaging  thoughts  of  a  man  in  consequence  of  his 
reli^uMis  dsnominataonal  position  shall  have  ceased.  When  ire  shall 
baTB  learned  to  treat  the  fact  of  a  man's  being  an  Independent  or  a 
Weslejan  as  no  reason  for  distrusting  him,  or  shunning  his  company ; 
wJiea  the  Dissenter,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  have  forborne  railing  at  us, 
by  reason  of  the  apparent  ground  of  vantage  which  we  possess  in  being 
the  EataMishad  Church  o£  the  nation,  and  shall  surcease  from  his 
adeanmrs  to  misrepresent  and  subvert  us." 

If  in  early  life,  as  it  is  said,  he  leaned  to  High  Church  notions,  and 
caught  in  some  measure  the  spirit  which  led  to  the  Oxford  movement  in 
1833,  '^the  progress  of  its  leaders  towards  Bomanism  gradually  disen- 
chanted him."  Ketaining  to  the  end  what  may  be  described  as  the 
ttstes,  feelings,  and  habits  of  a  churchman,  he  lost  all  sympathy  with 
those  who  daim  an  exclusive  right  to  that  title.  He  regarded  the 
Pnyer  Book  with  that  reverence  and  love  which  members  of  other  com- 
mtmionB  can  understand  and  appreciate  ;  and  when  once  I  asked  him 
—what  was  the  effect  on  his  nund  of  the  daily  use  of  the  same  words  in 
Charch — ^he  confessed  to  the  deadening  power  of  habit ;  but  added,  that 
he  laid  all  the  blame  on  himself,  and  none  on  the  Prayer  Book.  His 
opposition  to  what  is  generally  understood  by  RituaUsm  and  high  sacra- 
meatal  views  manifested  itself  in  many  ways;  and  in  one  of  his  Advent 
sennons,  preached  last  December,  before  the  Queen,  he  remarked  : — 

'*  Faith  is  upheld  by  the  aontinued  affirmation  of  miraculous  interference. 
Spread,  aa  it  ia,  over  the  whole  realm  of  religious  aentiment  and  practice,  this 
•yitem  finds  its  centre  and  its  dtadal  in  the  aolemn  ordinance  whereby  we 
oommemorate  and  realize  the  death  of  our  Lord.  Where,  it  may  be  asked, 
can  we  trace,  in  hia  own  institution,  or  in  Hia  apostle's  description,  that 
enafaination  of  miracle  and  paradox  which  this  system  has  made  out  of  that 
blaased  Communion  ?  His  body  broken,  Hia  blood  ahed,  for  us,  are  aet  forth. 
in  plain  and  easily  discerned  symbols.  The  faithful  partaker  feela  in  hia 
heart  the  reality  of  that  which  those  symbols  signify,  and  thereby  feeds  on 
hit  Lord.  But  except  they  see  signs  and  wonders,  men  will  not  believe. 
Myvterious  changes,  supernatural  modes  of  the  Lord's  presence,  are  invented, 
and  made  into  conditions  and  prescriptions  of  faith.  Nay,  the  whole  of 
leligious  worship  and  life  is  made  to  turn  on  this  as  a  central  mystery,  and  a 
man*s  share  in  our  blessed  Lord's  redemption  is  regarded  as  dependent  on 
hia  ndeption  of  Him  in  this  strange  manner.'* 


<<  He  believed,"  it  has  been  said,  **  that  the  so-called  Church  system  is 
not  embodied  in  the  formularies,  or  made  the  foundation  of  the  polity 
of  the  Beformed  Ghuxxsh  of  England."*    Whether  his  belief  was  correct 

♦  «  OoDtempoiraiy  Beriew"  for  Febmaiy  last 
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maybe  open  to  question;  and  I  am  no  moire  diBpoaed  to  discQSsit 
now  than  the  respected  writer  who  made  the  above  remark;  but 
I  gladly  add  his  testimony,  ''  that,  so  believing, Dkr.  AUbrd  came 
naturally  to  the  conolofiiion  that  the  difference  between  "Rngligli  Gliurch* 
men  and  those  Nonconformists  who  held  faat  the  substance  of  ihe  £Bith» 
was  not  vital,  and  ought  not  to  make  mutual  recognitbn.a&d.  £oll<y«rikip 
impossibla"  ....'.-.. 

To  conclude;  when  devout  men  carried  Stephen  to  liis'btuiial,'miid 
made  great  lamentations  over  him,  in  their  words  and  tears  -wiete^poured 
out  the  benedictions  of  the  Church.    I  believe  there  is  a  ddc^meaoing 
in  the  old  maxim,  V(W  pcpuU^  vox  D^.    Much  misunderstood,  much 
abused,  it  hafl  true  significations  neyprtheless ;  and  this  is  one-^ — when 
we  witness  testimonies  of  respect  and  admiration  drawn  forth  by  Qkristian 
goodness  from  the  hearts  of  Christian  men,  we  hear  the  voice  of  Clod 
speaking  through  them.    The  appreciation  of  virtue  is  a  Divine  gift: 
reverence,  prompting  an  utterance  of  blessings  over  the  holy  dead,  is  a 
Divine  impulse.    I  recognise  a  sign  of  the  Mastei^a  appro val-*rna  rever- 
beration of  his  voice  who  says,  '^  Blessed  is  ib^t  servant,  whom  his  Lord 
when    He    cometh   shall    find  so  doing,"    in    the   oonsentaiifious  ex- 
pression of  rogard  and  love  to  Henry  Alf ord's  memory  by  difiezent  Organs 
of  religious  opinion — by  ministers  and  people  of  aU  churches — ^Iqr.many 
representatives  of  them  gathering  round  his  graye-r-by  the  toucbiikg  jpefer^ 
ences  made  to  him  at  Canterbury,  as  "  the  good  jDeo^'^^r^ml  by  dtoion- 
strations  of  public  feeling  when  the  whole  city  was  moved>  ai^d  went 
forth  to  see  the  last  Christian  rites  celebrated  at  his  grave. 

It  will  serve  not  only  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  poetry^  but  as  an  ex- 
pression of  what  many  felt  that  day,  to  introduce  here  the  verses  be 
wrote,  entitled,  "  How  we  3uried  Him,  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Canon  Chesshyre,  St.  Marian's,  Canterbijtty."  With  the  exception  of 
thewhde.of  the  third  sta^usa^  the  allusion  to  a'^  waiting  ddld^iik  the  first 
— and  the  mention  of  '^  Worcester  "  in  the  fourth — ^little  needs  alteration 
to.  render  the  beautiful  lines  applicable  to  their  author  wh^,  twelve 
yean  tAe(c  they  were  written,  "  we  buried  h^Tn  "  near  his  friend  z-rr 

«  Where  thickest  on  that  ea^twaxd  hill  the  gzawy  mova48  ace  piled,      ^ 
We  laid  him  till  the  glQrioi)9  mom  beaide  hia  waiting  ohUd,,,  ^  ,     ... 
Above,  that  home  of  England's  faith ;  aroimd,  the  sileiit  dead ; 
Beneath,  the  city  in  her  pomp  of  ancient  towers  outsprad, 

**  Some  might  have  blamed  the  swelling  tear,  and  chid  the  &tteBing'voia8^ 
Wben  earth  below  would  have  us  mouin,  but  Heaven  above  rejoice : 
But  down  beneath  ita  buay  thotaghta  Che  CbxiaUaa  heart  daa  waep^: 
Wbere  meet  the  springs  of  joy  and  woe,  ten  tbonsand  fai2iqma46ep«. 

"  Ho  walked  the  furnace  tied  and  bound  with  8uifariiig*B  gdlingband,   ' 
But  one  there  was,  the  Son  of  Qod,  who  held  him  by  the  hand ; 
No  smell  o£  Bjte  ia  .on  him  now,  no  link  of  alLhia  ohidnB, 
The  wreck  we  mourned  is  passed  away,  the  friend  we  loved  remains. 
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**  Lei  Waroeoier  teQ2u9  d«edi  of  lov6,~l«t  Oaoierbvxy  tell,— 
Bttdh  aaered  zoof  his  labour  raised,  each  flock  he  watched  so  well ; 
The  cotmciU  that  no  more  shall  hear  his  zealous  words  and  wise, 
The  souls  that  miss  hixn  onih^r  path  of  holy  enteiprise. 

**  We  stood,  hia  brothsBSy  o'er  him,  in  the  sacred  garb  he  wore ; 
We  thought  of  all  we  owed  him,  and  of  all  we  hoped  for  more ; 
Oar  Zion*s  deaolatioii  on  eyery  heart  fell  chill. 
As  we  left  him,  slowly  wiodmg  down  that  ancient  eastward  hiU. 

**  And  whai  if  in  the  distance  then  some  lightsome  sounds  were  heard, 
That  Beeioed  to  mar  the  solemn  thou^t  and  mook  the  saored  word  ? 
In  air  that  sayoured  yet  of  death  'twas  life  sprung  up  anew : 
niere  yet  is  youth,  there  still  is  hope,  there  yet  are  deeds  to  do. 

"  To  our  places  in  the  yineyard  of  our  God  return  we  now, 
With  kindled  eye,  with  onward  step,  with  hand  upon  the  plough : 
Oar  hearts  are  safer  anchored ;  our  hopes  haye  richer  store ; 
One  treasure  more  in  Heaven  is  ours ;  one  bright  example  more." 

John  Stoughton. 


A  NEW  TRANSLATION,  AND  METRICAL  PARAPHRASE. 

1.  A  prayer  by  Habakkok  the  Prophet ;  in  the  form  of  ati  Ode. 

2.  0  JehoTah !  I  have  heard  tell  of  Thee  :  I  trembled. 

0  Jehovah  1  Amid  the  years  cause  Thy  work  to  live  ;  amid  the  years 
.  make  i^  known. 
In  wrath,  remember  to  show  pity. 

3.  When  God  came  from  Teman, 

Even  the  Holy  One  &om  Mount  Paran ; — (Sblah) 
His  glory  covered  the  heavens, 
And  His  praise  filled  the  earth. 
i»  HU  splendour  became  like  the  sun  ; 

Lightnings  JUuhed  on  each  hand  of  Him ; 
And  there  His  might  was  shrouded. 

5.  In  His  van  marcheth  pestilence, 

And  burning  plague  goeth  forth  in'His  rear*ward. 

6.  He  stood,  and  He  shook  the  earth. 

He  looked,  and  made  nations  tremble. 
Then  crumbled  the  everlasting  mountains  ; 
The  eteznal  hills  sank : 
Eternal  are  His  ways. 

7.  Under  distress  saw  I  the  tents  orCuBhan  ; 

The  tent-hangings  of  Midiaii^s  land  wete  trembling. 

8.  Was  it  against  the  riveis,  O  Jehovah  ! — against  the  rivers  that  Thy 

wrath  burned  ;*-««gaBi8t  the  sea  Thine  out-poured  anger ; — ^when  Thou 
wast  riding  on  Thy  horses,  Thy  war  chariots,  brvnging  deliverance  ? 

9.  Bared  from  its  sheath  was.  JChy. box,  vCUMXMuii^i^  to  Thine  oaths  to  ihe 

tribes,  even  Thy  word  (SsiiH) ; 

Blyen  flowed  uhm  Thou  deavedst  the  earth. 
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10.  The  moantainB  saw  Thee   and  trembled ;  the  flood  of     waters  cevear- 

flowed. 

The  deep  gave  forth  his  voice,  and  lifted  aloft  his  hands. 

11.  The  8un,  the  moon,  stood  still,  each  in  iU  abode. 

By  the  light  of  Thine  arrows  they  marched;  the  flashing  of  Thy 
spear. 

12.  In  anger  wast  Thon  marching  throngh  the  land  ; 

In  wrath  Thou  didst  thresh  the  nations. 

13.  Thou  wentest  forth  to  save  Thy  people, — to  save  Thine  Axkointed. 

Thon  didst  smite  the  head  from  the  house  of  the  wicked^  layizig  bare 
the  foundation  to  the  neck. 

14.  Thou  piercedst  with  His  own  spear-shafts  the  head  of  Ids  champions. 

They  stormed  out  to  scatter  Me  ; 

They  exulted,  as  about  to  devour  the  wretched,  in  ambush. 

15.  Thou  didst  march  Thy  horses  through  the  sea. 

Through  the  surging  of  many  waters. 

16.  I  heard,  and  I  inwardly  trembled  ; 

At  the  voice,  my  lips  quivered  ; 
Rottenness  entered  my  bones  ; 
My  Umbs  trembled  under  me. 
Wherefore  I  shall  rest  quiet  against  the  day  of  trouble, 
To  come  up  on  the  people  whom  He  shaU  invade. 

17.  What  though  the  fig-tree  bud  not, 

And  no  fruit  he  on  the  vines  ; 
The  olive  harvest  fail. 
And  the  fields  yield  no  food  ; 
The  flock  vanish  &om  the  fold, 
And  no  cattle  be  in  the  stalls  : 

18.  Tet  in  Jehovah  will  I  exult ; 

I  will  rejoice  in  the  God  of  my  salvation. 

19.  Jehovah  the  Lord  is  my  strength  ; 

And  He  hath  set  my  feet  like  the  wild  deer  ; 
Yea,  on  my  mountain  peaks  He  maketh  me  tread. 
To  the  Precentor,  on  my  harps. 

METRICAL  PARAPHRASE. 

Jehovah  !  I  have  heard  with  trembling  awe 
Thy  glorious  fame,  the  wonder  of  Thy  deeds. 
Jehovah !  Bid  the  slow-revolving  years 
At  length  recall  to  life  those  scenes  of  yore. 
Let  not  the  lapse  of  time  Thy  might  obscure  ; 
But,  while  Thou  smitest,  have  compassion  still. 

From  6inai*s  saored  height,  His  storm-girt  throne, 
Jehovah  comes.    Through  Paran's  fertile  vale, 
In  doud  and  fire.  His  people's  march  He  guides. 
His  glory  biased  athwart  the  midnight  sky, 
And  earth's  wide  limits  echoed  His  renown. 
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Bobed  in  inioleirable  H^i,  He  hurlB 

His  nrift,  uneniiig  timiiderbolis,  and  yeOa 

In  tempeot-doada  His  awful  majesty. 

Death  leads  His  Yaa  ;  last  following  in  His  rear, 

Hot  blasts  of  pestilenoe  oonsome  His  foes. 


Earth  shook  beneath  Him  when  His  march  was  ■tay'd ; 
Before  His  g^Uuiioe  embattled  notions  quaU'd  ; 
The  moontains  crambling  boVd  their  anoient  peaks; 
But  His  etemal  oonnsels  catmot  ohange. 


I  looked  on  Midian's  tented  plain,  and  lo ! 

Gold-shnddenng  texror  ran  throngh  all  their  host) — 

The  dreadfol  presage  of  impending  doom. 

Was  it  in  texror  of  thy  wrath,  O  Lord, 

That  Jordan  shrank,  deft,  like  the  Egyptian  sea, 

Piling  his  waves  that  Israel  might  pass, 

Marshall'd  by  angel  hosts,  to  victory  1 

Bared  from  its  sheath  is  thy  tremendous  bow, 

To  vindicate  thine  oath  to  Israel, 

For  whom  the  cloven  rock  its  fountain  gave. 

The  monntains,  shnddering,  saw  Thee  on  Thy  march ; 

The  swollen  waters  fled ;  the  startled  deep 

With  sullen  roar  lifted  his  hands  on  high, 

The  son,  the  moon,  hung  motionless  in  heaven. 

Thy  gleaming  arrows,  and  the  blinding  flash 

Of  thy  far-darting  spear,  dismayed  thy  foes, 

And  lighted  Israel  to  victory. 

Moving  in  vengeance  throngh  the  guilty  land, 
Thou  didst  kead  down  the  heathen  host  in  dust, 
Winnowing  them  with  the  tempests  of  Thy  wrath ; 
Thy  chosen.  Thine  anointed.  Thou  didst  save  ! 
Trembling  beneath  Thy  stroke,  th'  accursed  house 
Bewails  its  chief,  and  dl  the  pomp  and  pride 
Of  rule  and  royalty  in  ruins  laid. 

Ihnnsfiz'd,  the  chieftains  strew  the  plain,  where  late 
They  bust  from  ambush,  stotm-like,  on  their  prey. 
The  surging  waters  boil'd  beneath  the  tramp 
Of  Thy  triumphant  steeds ;  and  all  the  might 
Axray'd  against  Thee,  vaniah'd  like  their  spray. 

I  listen'd.    Inward  terror  shook  my  frame  ; 
My  paUid,  quivering  lips,  my  loosen'd  joints, 
My  failing  limbs,  confess*d  Jehovah's  voice. 
Thus  wam'd,  may  I  find  refuge  in  the  day 
01  wzath,  impending  o'er  our  guilty  realm  I 
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What  though  the  Boouig^  of  tuomt  mite  ouv  land ; 
The  fig  forget  to  bloBsom ;  blighted  vmeB,      .    . 
Sere,  fruitless  olives,  naked,  sim-baked  fieldl^     ..  . 
Mock  our  vain  hope  and  unrequited  toil ; 
Though  herds  and  flocks  in  ailent  axigouih  die  : — 
Tet  in  Jehovah  will  I  triumph  still ; 
Still  shall  my  soul  rejoice  in  Ood|  my  help. 
Jehovah  is  my  strength.    His  f^iriding  hand 
Inspires  my  steps  with  oomage  ;  leads  my  feet 
From  peril  f ar^  or  brings  me  safely  througlL 


E.  R  GOKDKB. 


How  little  we  know  of  what  Ood  isdoing  with  ua!    We  see  half  way 
into  His  dealing,  and  think  we  have  looked  through.     A  tiiildy   in  a 
telegraph  office^  sees  a  man  tapping  a  little  brass  cap  with  his  finger. 
He  watches  the  operation ;  he  hears  the  click  of  the  spring.    It  seems 
a  simple  matter.     He  thinks  he  can  tell  you  what  the  man  is  doing ; 
and  he  can,  in  one  sense.    The  man  is  making  a  noise  with  that  littie 
hammer.     But  ask  the  operator,  himself,  and  he  will  tell  you,  perhapSy 
<'  I  am  selUng  some  stock  in  San  FranoiBco ; "  or^  ^'.  I  axa  calling  a  man 
home  from  New  Orleans."    The  child  has  hardly  begun  to  s^  what  he 
is  at  I    He  has  had  a  glimpse  only  of  the  shell  of  it.     And  it  is  a  great 
deal  less  than  that^  often,  that  we  see  of  Qod's  operations,  when  we 
think  we  see  the  whole,  and  are  in  doubt  only  about  the  reasons. 

And  there  is  nothing  more  wholesome  for  a  man  than  to.  be.made  to 
feel  how  weak  and  short-sighted  a  creature  he  is;  aiid.  he. may  know 
that,  but  will  never  fed  it,  till  he  is  thrown  into  some  deep  trouble,  and 
begins  looking  about  to  see  why  God  has  done  it.  O  thei^  is  mecimnffy 
then,  in  the  question  with  which  he  turns  to  look  upward;  **  Lord,  what 
was  the  dreadful  need  of  this?"  It  may  in  anothief ^man*  be  only 
curiosity  that  asks  that ;  but  in  hii£l  it  is  anguisL  When  the  ndnd 
puts  a  question  it  is  one  thing ;  but  when^  from  ^far  down  out  of  the 
depths  of  her  grief,  the  heart  joins  in,  it  is  quite  another  thing !  Hie 
mind  asks  it — ^the  heart  groans  it. 

For  the  soul's  health,  if  not  its  life,  we  must  have  fi^m  God,  at  times, 
something  to  shock  us,  to  stir  up  in  us  the  sense  of  awe  and  mystery,  to 
make  us  feel  how  near  the  other  world  we  are,  and  how  like  t^nr^mng 
bubbles,  in  their  instability,  are  all  our  fortunes.  Who  would  ever  make 
a  seaman  sailing  in  the  trade  winds  by  the  hundred  Jefigues  together, 
with  his  helm  lashed  tight,  and  lumself  half  asleep  on  tiie  deokt  Who 
would  ever  learn  how  to  ^*vn  lifeto  thebeittaooonnt^  drifting  on  drowsOy 
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7«r  after  Tear,  iritii  noymig  to  Ibree  bis  thought  inlirard,  Or  tipward  to 
Godf  This  smooth  prosperity  is  treacherous.  It  draws  a  man  itito  pre- 
looqytton.  It  shelters  from  somBthing  uncomf ortable,  and  briiigs  ixx  some- 
tfciDg&tat^-like  a  steel  umbrella  that  keeps  off  the  rain,  but  draws  the 
l^tning.  There  is  peril  in  it  J  and  Qod  aims  to  save  us  from  the  peril  by 
gnoous  andmerciful  Izoubles. 

We  know  not  much  of  ourselves.  We  think  we  are  thoroughly  oon- 
qjoand,  loyal  to  Qod  all  the  way  down  to  the  bottom  of  our  character. 
Nowaman  has  different  levels  of  consciousness  in  him,  like  the  storeys  of 
ahoose;  and  he  is  often  like  a  family  who  own  the  whole  house,  but  let 
eataH  but  the  npper  storey,  and  live  in  that  themselves,  and  know  nothing 
•boot  the  £unilie8  in  the  rooms  below.  You  say  you  have  given  up  your 
viQ.io  Qod.  As  far  down  as  you  know  yourself  you  have.  But  Qod 
knows  yoa  «cB  the  way  down.  And  He  wants  you  to  make  ycrnr  own 
Beqnaintance.  He  wants  to  introduce  you  to  yourself.  He  sends  some 
penabig  grief,  that  goes  down  below  the  upper  level  of  your  conscious- 
1MB.  like  an  artesian  well,  it  shows  what  lies  below — a  hidden  unwil- 
Kngnoon,  after  all,  to  let  Him  have  His  own  way  with  you.  "Ood  help 
ne!"  yoa  cry.;  '^Imust  crush  this,  and  let  Him  manage  measHewill  1" 
And  you  da  You  bring  your  own  will  to  give  up  more  thoroughly  than 
ever  it  had  before.  And^  this  is  only  a  process  of  lettii^  in  God  more 
fcOjr  than  ever  to  inhabit  you,  and  to  bring  with  Him  life  and  health 
ttd  all  manner  of  nobleness  and  excellence  that  are  possible  to  a  human 
flool. 

There  is  a  certain  something  that  no  Christian  activity  can  do  for  us. 
IWe  is  a  fineness  and  mellowness  of  nature,  a  sweetness  of  spirit, 
ft  Qpdet  depth  of  character,  ^at  no  man  ever  got  £nom  all  his  busy  zeal. 
There  must  be  suffering  for  that.  No  other  price  will  buy  it.  Chris- 
tiaas  talk,  at  tones,  as  if,  in  affliction,  Ood  were  not  aiming  so  much  to 
•dd  aomcr  new  virtue  as  to  prune  off  some  old  sin.  They  say  He  has  a 
•ontroversy  with  us  in  Hid  chastening.  .  A  controversy?  There  may, 
ta  some  cases,  be  that ; .  but  must  we  always  take  that  for  granted )  Has 
the  haxper  &  >controv6rsy  with  his  harp,  because  he  strikes  iti  Has 
the  sculptor  a  c<;aiti3Dversy  ..with  the  marble  because  he  hews  it  with 
naJk^  .and.iddnli  It  is  a  sweeter  harmony — ^it  is  a  finer  beauty — 
that  God  hiafit  in  His  thought  in  the'  Sorrow.  Not  whom  He  hateth^  or 
ftreatene^,  br'coni^ndeth  wi1&,  but  ^^whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chas- 
teneth."    . 

And  He  would  quicken  in  us  a, relish  for  heaven,  with  its  more  per- 
fect light.  What  shov|ld  a  map  do,  if  he  feels  how  dark  is  the  mystery 
•iwut  him,  but  look  wh^re  ..there  is  [no  more  darkness  for  ever  ?  Why, 
•van  a  plant  in  a  ceUair  will  have  iostinct  enough  to  turn  toward  tlio 
^ht    How  much  more  a  Christian  in  a  benighted  world )    Qod  wants 
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to  draw  ns/ortoani  by  the  lotas  of  every  treasure  He  takes.  Toil  loae  a 
dear  friend,  or  your  fortune  takes  wings  and  is  gone ;  and  you  cry^  **  I 
am  stripped  of  everything  1 "  Tes,  brother ;  bat  stripped  ybr  tks  raee-^ 
to  make  light  weight  in  running — to  make  the  prize  more  saxe.  Moat 
men  can  see  nothing  to  Hye  for,  or  hope  for,  beyond  this  shadowy  little 
life  they  are  Hying  now.  They  call  death  the  end  of  all  there  is  worth 
having.  They  say  of  some  one  dead,  "  Poor  fellow  1  he  is  goneu"  As  if 
it  were  the  supreme  calamiiy  to  be  gone — when  perhi^pe  he  has  leift  them 
for  heaven,  and  wouldn't  be  here  among  them  again,  if  they  oould 
make  him  the  king  of  a  oontinentb  The  monuments  they  raise  in  ceme- 
teries show  their  f eeUng — a  bas-relief,  in  marble,  of  a  tree  broken  through 
the  stem — a  column  with  its  capital  broken  off.  As  if  death  ware  nothing 
but  a  rain,  a  blasting  of  all  hope  and  promise.  Better,  a  xuest  with  a 
new-fledged  eaglet  taking  flight  from  it  for  the  skies,  or^some  other 
symbol  of  the  beginning  of  the  new  life,  not  the  end  of  the  old  one. 

A  fugitive  American  slave,  heiare  the  Civil  war,  creeping  along 
through  woods  and  marshes,  oould  hardly  tell,  in  open  day,  where  lay 
the  land  of  refoge.  But  when  the  night  came  down,  and  tiie  Pole-star 
shone  in  the  north,  he  thanked  Qod  for  the  darkness  that  both  hid  him 
from  peril  and  showed  him  the  way.  We,  too,  shall  some  day  thank 
€k>d  for  the  darkest  sorrows,  though,  with  crushed  hearts,  we  may 
hardly  be  able  to  do  it  yet  Let  us  cling  to  Him  olosely,  and  walk  with 
Him  trustfully,  and  see  what  glorious  issues  by-and-by  shall  foUow, 
when  these  calamities  shall  be  overpast  1  G.  B.  Willoox. 


^jt  f^nmiMs  jof  %rjxt  ISixatisi. 

EvmiBNOBS  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  disorder  of  our  world  are  manifold 
and  convincing.    They  stand  out  with  a  melancholy  prominence  sufficient  to 
command  the  assent,  and  call  forth  the  penitent  confessions,  of  all  men.  They 
ascend  in  the  scale  of  ''bad  eminence  *'  from  the  first  faint  whisperings  of 
evil,  which  tell  of  lurking  spiritual  disease,  until  they  reach  those  forms  of 
guilt  which  are  the  ofispring  of  a  depravity  deep-seated  and  appalling.   But, 
long  and  melancholy  as  is  the  train  of  evUs  which  originate  in  man's  apostacy 
from  Gk>d,  there  is  none  more  prolific  of  consequences  hostile  to  the  peace, 
happiness,  and  enlightenment  of  our  world,  thsn  the  spirit  of  strife  and 
alienation.     To  no  page  of  the  world's  history,  sacred  or  dril,  can  ire 
turn  without  finding  its  presence  more    fatal  than  the  tempest,  or  the. 
earthquake.    To  it  is  to  be  traced  the  carnage  of  the  battle-field,  the  plunder 
of  cities,  and  the  overthrow  of  empires ;  the  disruption  of  the  tenderest  ties 
of  nature,  the  crippling  and  diBhonour  of  the  €k>Bpel,  and  the  unhallowed 
contests  of  sects  and  denominations,  by  which  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  has 
been  cast  down,  *' bleeding  and  torn,"  a  subject  of  mockery  and  malignant 
triumph  to  the  impenitent  and  ungodly. 
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liittd  bMQ  welly  indeed,  if  the  spirit  of  diaaenflion  and  guilty  contest  had 

been  confined  to  the  ranks  of  the  oi)enly  irreligious — to  the  councils  of  the 

ungodly,  and  the  assemblies  of  the  wicked  who  break  the  bands  of  ti-uth 

araadeE^  and  cast  its  uniting  cords  from  them.    But  it  has  not  been  so  :  for 

when  we  look  into   the  records  of  the  Church's  history,   and  consider 

iU  proient  broken  and  divided  aspect,  we  are  constrained  to  admit  that  the 

ipnt  of  bitterest  hostility  and   alienation,  appears  oftentimes  to  have 

plaaied  its  standard  most  securely,  and  to  have  difEused  its   influence 

most  fstaUy,  amoi^g  the  professed  disciples  of  Him  whose  mission  was  to 

liannoniae,  and  bind  together  in  holy  and  everlasting  union,  the  whole  uni- 

Tfflie  of  €rod.    At  no  time,  then,  and  in  no  circumstances,  can  it  be  un- 

seuonable  or  unprofitable  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  nature  of  thut 

esaentisl  oneness  for  which  the  Bedeemer  and  great  Head  of  the  Church  so 

mtezuely  pleaded  in  his  last  prayer. 

Al&ough  Christ,  whom  prophecy  announces  as  the  Prince  of  peace,  de- 
dared  that  His  coming  would  be  the  occasion  of  strife,  discord,  and  violence, 
^  great  design  of  His  mission  was  to  restrain  the  elements  of  disseuBion, 
and  to  unite  the  family  of  mankind  in  the  bonds  of  charity,  brother- 
lK)od,  and  goodwill  The  first  announcement  of  His  coming  to  the 
iliepherds  of  Bethlehem  was  peace  and  goodwill  among  men,  and  His 
v^le  spirit  and  teaching,  as  well  as  His  last  wondrous  prayer,  attest 
^tho  design  of  His  mission  was  at  once  to  redeem  men,  and  bind  them  to- 
gether in  sacred  and  perpetual  union.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  bestow 
^e  most  hasty  examination  on  the  great  leading  principles  of  the  Gospel, 
vliidi  He  came  to  publish  to  the  world,  without  perceiving  that  to  make  it  the 
vatch-word  of  a  party,  or  the  minister  of  alienation  and  division,  is  to  violate 
^  spirit,  and  dishonour  its  author.  Its  types  are  the  Spirit  of  God,  moving 
upon  the  face  of  chaos,  and  charming  confusion  into  order,  and  the  voice 
cl  Christ  hushing  the  angry  waves  into  stillness.  Wherever  it  comes  with 
lis  living,  divine  power,  it  stills  the  conflicting  elements  of  strife— it  pro- 
motes the  reign  of  charity  and  brotherly  kindness — ^it  breathes  a  holy  peace- 
^eoB  around,  and  cements  men  of  all  classes  and  conditions  in  happy 
azid  loving  oneness. 

^^  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  whole  spirit  and  design  of  the  Gospel 
liaye  been  so  often  and  deeply  misapprehended,  that  the  oneness  for  which 
^^i^nat  pleaded,  and  recommended  to  His  followers,  has,  in  all  ages,  been 
^i^i^^aken,  or  practically  denied.  Instead  of  regarding  it  as  wide  and  com- 
prehensive as  the  arch  of  heaven,  which  bends  over  us,  multitudes  have 
"fe^en  to  shut  it  up  within  the  narrow  limits  of  sect,  and  party,  and  deno- 
^lunation  ;  and,  drawing  a  charmed  circle  around  them,  have^borrowed  the 
^  of  the  Cross,  and  contended  for  the  exclusive  presence  of  Him  who  is 
the  great  centre  of  universal  brotherhood.  But,  however  closely  such  or- 
pJiiaations,  or  societies,  or  churches,  or  whatever  else  they  are  called,  may 
^  biit  together-— however  widely  they  mty  be  extended— however  long 
they  may  continue, — and  however  splendid  and  imposing  their  position 
^y  be,  they  are  too  narrow  and  defective — they  are  too  deeply  tainted  with 
^^unan  prejudice  and  passion  to  have  any  true  and  abiding  affinity  with  the 
^'i^e&efls  for  which  Christ  pleaded. 
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The  tmion^  or  onenesB  for  which  Ohrut  so  inteiiBely  pleaded,  ia  too  lofty, 
too  holy,  too  comprehenBive,  to  be  drcamscribed  by  the  prejndioes  and  petty 
distinctions  of  men.  It  is  wide  as  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  ooxmnen- 
surate  with  our  common  humanity ;  and  hence  its  essential  and  difltJngniaTiing 
elements  are,  universal  charity,  fraternal  recognition,  and  generona  fljrm- 
pathy. 

The  oneness,  then,  which  Christ  died  to  secure,  and  for  which  He  offered 
HIb  last  prayer,  demands  the  exerdse  of    charity,    not  in    a    modified 
or  restricted  form,  but  in  that  comprehensive  sense  which  embraces  men  of 
all  kindreds  and  climes  who  hold  the  great  verities  of  the  GK)6peL     Of  thia 
beautiful  and  Ohrist-like  principle  it  must  be  admitted  many  professing  Chris- 
tians have  hitherto  been  but  slenderly  possessed.    With  not  a  f erw,    indeed, 
there  is  a  peculiar  proneness  to  bind  themselves  exclusively  down  to   the 
narrow  limits  of  some  one  sect,  or  party,  and  to  look  with  snsincion  or 
jealousy  on  all  who  cannot   pronounce   their  watch-word,  or     assent  to 
every  article  in  their    creed.    But,    with  all  the  emphasis  which  truth 
demands,  it  must  be  afi&rmed  that,  in  ^whatever  form  party  spirit  is  mani- 
fested, so  as  to   excite  to  more  earnest  effort  for  the  success   of  a  sect 
than   for   the    triumph  of  truth — ^that  in  whatever   way  it  impairs  the 
charity  which   thinketh  no  evil,  and  induces  .coldness  and  estran^femen^ 
instead  of  cordiality  and  confidence,   it  is  altogether  alien  from  the  one- 
ness of  Christian  fellowship.     And  hence  all  the  disciples  of  Christ,  who 
would  show  themselves  to  be  not  mere  empty  admirers,  but  active  suppor- 
ters, of  the  union  demanded  by  the  GtMpel,  must  stifle  within  them  all  petty 
jealousies,  must  throw  all  party  distinctions  into  the  shade,  must  imbi7>e 
the  spirit  of  the  Great  Master  who  prayed  for  the  oneness  of  His  followers, 
must   embrace  in  the    arms  of   their  charity  all  who   bear  the  image  of 
Christ,  and  must  rise  into  the  pure  atmosphere  of  truth  which  ia  without 
partiality,  and  acknowledges  no  sect.    It  matters  not  whether  our  exclusive 
attachment  is  confined  to  the  meanest  and  most  obscure  sect  under  heaven, 
or  diffuses  itself  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  denomination  that  is 
favoured  by  princes  and  nobles,  and  the  great  body  of  a  nation  ;  if  it  is  so 
confined  to  the  one  or  the  other  as  to  circumscribe  the  ex^^e  of  charity  and 
good  wiUy  it  is  opposed  to  the  grand  fellowship  for  which  Christ  pleaded, 
and  which  the  Grospel  demands.     The  very  nature,  indeed,  of  the  oneness, 
or  fellowship  for  which  Christ  pleaded  in  His  last  solemn  prayer — ^if  by  that 
fellowship  we  are  to  understand,  not  what  is  local  and  circumscribed,  but 
what  is  comprehensive  and  general — demands  a  charity  that  rises  superior  to 
all  minor  shades  and  distinctions  of  opinion,  and  embraces  the  image  and 
likeness  of  Christ  wherever  it  is  found. 

But  again,  the  oneness,  for  which  Christ  so  earnestly  prayed,  demands  the 
exercise  of  cordial,  fraternal  recognition  among  all  His  professed  disciples. 
So  remarkable,  indeed,  are  the  words  employed,  that  no  fellowship  can  meet 
the  fulness  of  their  meaning,  but  that  which  is  divested  of  all  pride  and  as- 
sumption on  the  one  hand,  and  all  envy  and  suspicion  on  the  other  ;  and 
gives  birth  among  Christians  to  an  interchange  of  such  expressions  of  fraternal 
oneness  as  testify  to  themselves  and  the  world  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
family— that  they  are  embarked  in  the  same  holy  enterprise— that  they  sbsre 
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in  Oe  Mine  Divine  life,  and  are  the  destined  hein  of  the  same  inheritance. 
Thef  are  to  be  one,  even  as  Christ  is  one  with  the  Father.     And  hence  it 
Bttiten  not  hy  vhat  characteristics  of  rank  or  social  position  the  disciples 
of  (Mgt  are  distingnished,  by  what  mental  gifts  and  attainments  they  are 
dttniied  in  the  intellectoal  gradations  of  the  world,  in  what  region  they 
dweQ,  or  what  is  the  colour  of  their  skin,  nor,  in  a  word,  what  are  the 
non-esseotials  of  their  creed, — if  the  brotherhood  and  bonds  of  the  (Gospel  are 
Aoi  to  he  treated  as  an  empty  name ;  if  they  are  not  as  **  flax  that  falls 
^randflr  at  the  touch  of  fire,"  they  must  meet  together  in  holy  and  hearty 
reooputJon,  and,  as  *^  kindred  drops,"  most  **  mingle  into  one."    So  promi- 
neot  a  place,  indeed,  does  fraternal  oneness  hold  in  the  estimation  of  the 
annediate  followers  of  Christ,  that  they  represent  it  as  the  test  of  disciple- 
sbip— ss  the  proof  and  pledge  of  love  to  Him  whom  we  have  not  seen.^ 
The  apostle  John,  who  was  himself  so  deeply  imbned  with  the  element  of 
^\j  and  loYing  fraternity,  rising  in  the  spirit  of  deep  and  burning  indigna- 
tion ezdaims  in  reference  to  the  man  who  refuses  to  extend  the  right  hand 
of  oordial  recognition  to  his  fellow  disciple,  whatever  his  rank,  and  to  what- 
erer  section  of  the  Church  he  belongs  :  ''  If  a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and 
hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar,  for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he 
hath  aeen,  how  can  he  lore  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?"    The  teaching 
sod  examjple,  and  last  prayer  of  Christ,  and  ''the  glorious  company  of  the 
H'^W^OS}"  cry  aloud  for  the  exercise  of  fraternal  oneness  among  Christians, 
and  by  implication  pronounce  the  professions  of  all  who  mar,  or  enfeeble 
thai  oneness  to  be  hollow  and  worthless. 

Bat  further ;  the  onepess  for  which  Christ  pleaded  demands  the  exercise 
^  an  active  and  generous  sympathy.     His  wondrous  words  imply  that  Chris- 
tiana are  to  feel  and  suffer,  even  unto  death,  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  knit 
vith  them  in  the  sacred  fellowship  of  the  Grospel.     Of  this  element  in  Chris- 
tian, oaenesa,  however,  it  is  to  be  feared  low  and  defective  views  are  widely 
^Dicrtained.     Instead  of  being  understood  according  to  the  beautiful  words 
<tf  the  Apostle,  as  weeping  with  them  that  weep,  and  rejoicing  with  them 
^t  rejoice,  it   is   too   commonly   resolved   into    the    mere    promptings 
ttd  passing  expressions  of  sentimental  pity  and  compassion.     But  it  is 
aomekhing  nobler  and  more  Christ-like.    It  claims  no  kindred  with  that 
B^y  sentimentality  that  melts  into    tears  over  a  tale  of  fictitious  woe 
Qt  romantic  suffering,  and  expends  itself  in  lamentations  over  imaginary 
Boeoes  of  trial  and  misfortune,  but  shrinks  from  the  spectacle  of  actual  dis- 
^'^  and  refuses  to  bind  up  the  wounds,  or  minister  to  the  necessities,  of 
^^^  who  have  fallen  in  the  battle  of  actual  life.     On  the  contrary  ;  instead 
of  oonfiniog  itself  to  the  calamities  and  sorrows  which  are  found  in  ike  x>ages 
^  fiction  and  romance,  and  satisfying  itself  with  sighs  and  mere  words  of 
oommiaeration,  it  struggles  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  destitute,  to  minister 
^the  consolation  of  the  afflicted,  to  impart  counsel  to  the  perplexed,  and  to 
Soide  the  steps  of  the  feeble  and  the  wandering. 

Kor  ia  this  alL  It  rejoices  with  them  that  rejoice.  Without  this  element 
S^mne  Christian  sympathy  cannot  exist.  It  is  true  that  the  man  whose 
^^^^  is  ao  cold,  and  so  petrified  with  self-indulgence,  or  the  love  of  gold,  as 
^  to  throb  with  pity  when  the  tale  of  distress  is  imfolded,  and  the  weeping 

l2 
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aad  defenceless  Tioiam  of  want  or  oppression  stands  betore  lum  in  tiie 
person  o£  a  fellow  disdple,  can  know  noiliing  of  the  sympathy  deanaadad  of 
the  brotherhood  of  Christ.  But  it  is  equally  true,  although,  peihapa,  less 
acknowledged,  that  to  refuse,  in  the  spirit  of  envy  and  repining,  to  rejoice  at 
the  success  and  happiness  of  the  more  fortunate  around  us,  is  not  leas  con- 
dusive  as  to  the  absence  of  the  true  spirit  of  discipleship,  and  alienation 
from  the  fellowship  for  which  Christ  pleaded.  The  sympatiiyv  which  enters 
as  an  essential  element  into  ihe  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Qod,  ia  two-f old« 
It  mingles  its  sighs  and  tears  with  the  afflicted  and  the  tanowrnf^  ;  and  ita 
songs  and  words  of  gladness*  with  those  of  the  fortunate  and  rejoioing: 

Such  are  some  of  the  prominent  and  distinguishing  characteriatica  of  the 
sacred  fellowship  of  Christians,  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  laat  remark- 
able prayer  of  Christ  was  offered  up ;  and  only  when  they  are  folly 
realised  will  that  fellowship  be  complete,  and  the  Church  be  olotfaed  in 
the  splendour,  beauty,  and  power,  which  its  Divine  head  will  eventually 
bestow.  ^• 


MfiTsA  wet  20tt  §om  ^^  fitrot? 

Thbbb  are  some  so-called  Christians  who  seem  to  five  as  if  the  only  puipose 
of  the  incarnation  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  to  save  thorny  in  diatinction 
from  all  others.    They  love  to  sing 

''Oh  I  to  grace  how  great  a  debtor 
Dadly  Pm  constrained  to  be," 

but,  judging  from  their  lives,  they  believe  that  when  they  were  converted, 
Jesus  saw  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  was  satisfied.    They.anticipate  the 
white  robe  and  the  crown  of  righteousness,  as  the  heir  looks  forward  to  the 
princely  possession,  but  they  regard  sinners  starving  around  them  very  much 
as  that  heir  would  regard  the  beggar  at  his  gate,  pitying  him  because  his 
birth  was  not  as  fortunate,  nor  his  future  as  bright.    They  hffve  comfortable 
pews  in  the  sanctuary,  tiiey  bow  devoutly  in    prayer  and  join  in  the 
hymn  of  praise,  and,   altogether,  they  are  happy  and  contented  in  their 
religious  state,  and  rejoice  in  the  promise  that  in  the  world  to  come  they 
will  possess  life  everlasting.     They  wish,  however,  that  their  pastor  would 
not  be  always  urging  them  to  Idbowr  for  others,  and  preach  so  often  about 
crosses,  for,  they  reason :  ''  Does  he  not  know  how  busy  I  am  all  the  week. 
My  business  so  engrossing,  so  many  social  calls,   concerts,  parties,'*  Ao., 
&o.,  &c.    They  believe  that  there  should  be  only  about  half  as  many  col- 
lections on  the  Sabbath,  for  they  tell  you,  ''  There  is  danger  of  impoverishiiig' 
the  congregation,*'  but  from  the  tight  fist  on  their  own  purses  it  is  evident 
that  they  do  not  intend  to  be  led  away  in  that  direction. 

Now,  there  ia  a  great  deal  of  this  kind  of  professed  Christianity  in  the 
visible  Church,  and  it  is  as  much  like  the  spirit  of  Jesus  as  a  snail  is  like  an 
eagle.  *  It  is  spiritual  meanness  and  selfishness,  and  its  existence  rests  like 
an  incubus  on  the  energies  of  the  Church.  And  when  thes^  professors 
knock  at  the  pearly  gate  for  admission,  they  will  be  terribly  disappohitecl, 
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ks  oidf  MTfftmU^  QfvJj  fidurmen^  only  toldUrs,  cftn  pass  in  through  the  gate 
mio  the  city.  Srexy  tme  diBciple  of  Christ  is  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  as, 
bjumneh  as  he  or  she  is  one  inth  Christ,  and  the  human  love  is  absorbed 
into  His  ditine,  yearning  love,  by  so  much  will  the  highest,  the  royal  pur- 
pon  of  life,  be  to  extend  that  glorious  salration  which  Calvary  inaugurated, 
and  to  pleach  OhriBtiegaxdlesB  of  self.  And  every  Christian  has  talent  for 
OzB  wcakf  since,  xnxealii^r,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  workman  through  the  heart, 
ffliDd,  IqiB,  and  hands  of  the  disciple.  But  not  only  is  it  true  that  there  is 
voik  icr  every  Ohristian,  but  it  is  his  peculiar  work,  which  will  be  left 
mdone  unleea  kepexforms  it,  for  that  work  was  plaimed  for  him  from  all 
etemiiy,  and  his  place  in  the  vineyard  was  fixed  by  infinite  love.  And,  still 
fu'&er,  that  indiTidual  work,  small  and  uninfluential  though  it  may  seem, 
but  a  drop  in  the  vast  ocean,  is  as  essential  to  the  perfectness  of  Gk)d*s  redemp* 
ti?e  plan,  as  was  the  work  of  Paul,  of  Luther,  or  of  Calvin.  The  carpenter, 
v)u)  dmes  the  nail  beneath  the  keel  of  the  ship,  is  doiug  a  little  thing,  and 
nwy  be  unnoticed  by  the  passers-by,  but  that  nail  is  as  essential  as  is  the 
mastorthemdder,  for  without  it,  in  the  straining  of  the  timbers  by  the 
angiy  storm,  the  entire  ship  would  be  weakened,  so  that  the  loss  of  that 
nail  mig^t  be  the  loss  of  a  valuable  cargo  and  precious  lives.  And  so,  in  the 
aMomplishment  of  the  Divine  plan  for  the  redemption  of  a  lost  world,  myriad 
lips,  hands,  and  hearts  are  working,  and  though  some  may  seem  to  be  per- 
ioToaDg  a  grander  work  than  others,  yet,  after  all,  the  x>erfeot  plan  is  the 
nBoH'of  the  lUUe  words  and  acta  of  individual  effort  and  prayer^ 

Whether  then  my  place  in  the  vineyard  be  a  public,  prominent  position, 
or  a  lowly,  seoret  service,  confined  within  the  circle  of  my  personal  influ- 
ence, the  place  is  of  great  importance  in  God's  sight,  and  if  I  fail  to  labour, 
there  will  be  a  loss  to  the  plan  of  Grod,  and  a  loss  of  immortal  souIb  entrusted 
to  my  care.  Do  not  then  be  ever  anticipating  and  longing  after  some  great 
^ik  for  Christ,  saying  in  your  heart :  ''If  I  only  had  Paul's  enthusiasm 
uid  grand  opportunities,  if  1  were  a  X'Uther  or  a  Whitefield,  or  if  I  were 
pfted  in  any  way,  or  had  wealth  at  my  command,  how  much  I  could  do  for 
Jens !"  God  made  you  jpst  aa  you  a^,  placed  you  in  these  circumstances, 
sad  if  you  accomplish  your  miaaion  in  His  vineyard,  you  have  done  all  that 
the 'wisest  and  greatest  can  possibly  do—if  you  improve  the  opportunities  as 
they  pass,  of  sowing  at  least  one  seed  for  Jesus,'  and  then  another,  and 
*ooiher ;  it  maybe  clothing  the  naked,  visiting  the  home  of  sorrow,  watching 
by  the  sidk  bed,  smoothiiig  the  pillow  of  the  dying ;  it  may  be  a  word  of 
vamiDg  in  the  ear  of  the  thoughtless,  only  a  word  which  seemed  to  be  lost 
and  meffectiTe ;  it  may  be  a  prayer  in  the  closet  for  a  Sabbath  school  dass,  a 
cbild,  a  friend  out  of  Christ' ;  or  it  may  be  oonquerlng  self,  and  striving  to 
^ter  into  that  ''large  celestial  charity,  which  is  meek,  enduring,  unretali- 
sting:'*  whatever  it  is,  it  is  Christian  work  in  the  vineyard  of  Jesus,  and  over 
^sch  word,  act,  prayer,  struggle,  sacrifice,  rests  His  benediction,  "Well 
^006,  good  and  faithful  servant.'* 

And  then  how  glorious  the  rewards  promised  to  .the  faithful  servant ! 
'WHh  every  act  of  Christian  labour  there  flows  back  eternal  wealth  into  the 
lonL  An  act  of  love  makes  the  soul  more  loving.  He  that  sows  a  seed  of  life, 
tosps  life,  he  who  is  a  champion  for  the  truth  becomes  Mmself  more  manly 
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and  pure  in  thought,  and  he  who  takes  up  a  cross  for  Christ,  thereiiy  ixftcsreasest 
his  own  loye  for  Christ,  and  finds  a  richer  satisfaction  in  His  commiinioxi,  and 
joy  in  His  service.    Bat  how  feehle  are  human  words  to  describe  tlie  muiufi-s 
cence  of  the  rewards  which  await  the  labourer  in  the  life  to  come  !     To  him. 
^'  who  has  not  been  weary  in  well  doing,"  ''  who  has  abounded  in  the  -nrork 
of  the  Lord,"  ''  who  has  laid  up  a  good  foundation  for  the  time  to  come," 
what  rewards  has  Gk>d  promised  !    Eye  hath  not  see  a  anything  so  ^^Tgeous 
and  beautiful— «ar  hath  not  heard  such  plaudits  and  praises — the  mind  h&ih 
never  conceived  of  such  lavishness  of  wealth,  honour,  and  joy.     ^'  Se  aluill 
eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  Gk>d."      '^He 
shall  have  power  over  the  nation,"  the  ''Morning  Star"  will  be    his,  ''he 
shall  be  clothed  in  white  raiment."    The  Lord  will  lovingly  oonf ess  hia 
name  before  the  Father  and  the  holy  angels  ;  yes  more  than  this  I  ho  shaU 
sit  with  Immanuel  upon  His  throne ;  yes  more  than  this  (what  mind  can 
apprehend  it !  what  heart  can  grasp  it !)  ''  he  shall  inherit  all  Ihings,**     ''  I 
will  be  his  €k)d  and  he  shall  be  my  son."    The  martyr's  orosa  will  be  ex- 
changed for  the  martyr's  crown ;  the  hands  which  were  weary  with  lif^aw^g  the 
burdens  will  grasp  eagerly  the  harp  of  gold ;  the  feet  tired  and  aore  in  the 
race,  will  be  clothed  in  sandals  of  joy,  and  tread  with  the  elasticity  of  youth 
the  heavenly  pavement ;  and  the  eyes  once  red  with  weeping,  wdl  be  dear 
and  dancing  with  delight.    Flyers  will  give  place  to  hkUelujaha,  for  ''  all 
things,  all  things,"  is  the  inheritance  of  the  saints. 

*^OoI  UH>rk  I  tO'day^  in  my  vineyard."  Less  of  self.  Christian,  and  more 
of  Christ !  Less  of  your  earthly  business ;  and  let  mind  and  heart  be  absorbed 
in  the  gloiy  of  that  Dmne  business,  in  which  ye  may  be  the  partners  of  the 
Lord  Jesus ! 

'*  If  you  cannot  speak  like  angels, 

U  you  cannot  preach  like  Paul, 

You  can  tell  the  love  of  Jesus, 

Tou  can  say  He  died  for  all. 

If  you  cannot  rouse  the  wicked. 

With  the  Judgment's  dread  alarms, 

You  can  lead  the  little  children 

To  the  Saviour's  waiting  anus. 

Let  none  hear  you  idly  saying 

There  is  nothing  I  can  do. 

While  the  sons  of  men  are  dying, 

•And  the  Master  calls  for  you. 

Take  the  task  He  gives  you  gladly, 

Let  His  work  your  pleasure  be, 

Answer  quickly  when  He  calleth,  ^    -      ^ 

*  Here  am  I,  send  me,  send  me.'" 


%lit  ^tmtli  l^xsfttsbmi  l^viJjfi. 


At  a  time  when  la  grcmde  noHon  is  passing  through  the  fires  of  judgment, 
and  the  whole  of  la  beUe  France  is  in  danger  of  being  overrun  by  the  invader, 
some  of  our  readers  will  be  asking,  What  is  the  present  eondition  of  ^^ 
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fnoA  Pnotestent  Polpit  f  Is  it  a  power  in  the  land,  and  is  it  likely  to 
jioTB  itself  equal  to  meet  the  larigely-increased  opportunities  for  usefalneas 
^hadk  this  temble  war  is  creating  from  day  to  day  ? 

The  Ribject  is  a  wide  and  a  delicate  one.  In  this  brief  article  we  shall 
smpij  present  some  characteristics  of  the  preaching  now  common  among 
Ute  dflsoendanta  of  the  Hngnenots,  bnt  without  attempting  to  decide  whether 
SfiDgelieal  or  rati«ialistio  t.oafihfng  is  at  present  in  the  ascendant. 

Hie  Beformati<Mi  raised  up  a  host  of  preachers  whose  style  was  doctrinal, 
Ustf  above  all,  eontcovenial.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  diaracter  of  thesermon  underwent  a  change.  Du  Bosc  and  Dn  Moulin, 
and  others  of  that  period,  did  little  more  than  expound  Scripture,  often 
in  a  very  laboured  fashion,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  impart  a  considerable 
biowledge  of  the  Word  of  God  to  their  hearers.  Du  Boac,  in  fact,  was 
fonoeriy  considered  to  be  the  beet  preacher  whom  the  Reformation  produced. 
With  Saurin  and  Claude,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  serenteenth  century,  a  new 
Btyk  was  introduced.  Fteachers  strove  to  emancipate  themselves  from  **  the 
tynimy  of  the  text,"  as  it  was  called.  But  as  the  religious  life  of  the  Church 
dedined,  thia  free  dealing  with  the  text  resulted  in  its  almost  entire  neglect. 
Ai  Yinet  says,  "  Protestant  preachers  ended  by  making  the  text  a  pretext.'' 
I>ry  moral  disquisitions  became  the  order  of  the  day.  The  seasons  of  the 
;wr,  the  joys  of  paternity,  good  and  bad  temper,  such  were  the  themes  most 
i^wptesiily  treated.  A  preacher  of  those  times,  in  delivering  a  discourse  on 
dnmkeoness,  divided  it  as  follows  :  1.  The  injury  which  drunkenness  inflicts 
on  one's  purse  ;  2.  On  one's  reputation  ;  and,  3.  On  one's  health. 

The  revival  of  religious  life,  which,  beginning  in  Geneva  somewhere  about 
the  year  1816,  spread  rapidly  through  the  Reformed  Churches  of  both  France 
uui  Switaerland,  led  to  the  resumption  of  Biblical  studies,  and  restored  to 
the  pulpit  much  of  its  power  as  an  instrument  for  the  conversion  of  souls  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  great  truths  of  the  €k)Bpel. 

The  first  promin^t  sign  of  the  change  which  was  coming  over  the 
PR>iestant  pulpit,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  chief  agencies  in 
Moderating  the  change,  was  the  publication,  in  1836,  by  Ftofessor  Yinet,  of 
BAle,  of  a  volume  of  sermons,  now  Well-known  in  England  under  the  title  of 
*' Vital  Christianity."  These  diBCOurses,  remarkable  for  their  chaste  and 
slo<pient  language,  their  philosophical  treatment  of  Christian  truth,  and  their 
seardiing  analysis  of  the  human  heart,  but  especially  for  the  evangelical  tone 
that  pervaded  them,  showed  what  the  pulpit  might  become,  if  properly  used 
hj  thoughtful  and  devout  Christian  preachers.  They  also  did  much  to  check 
the  tendenqr,  manifest  in  some  quarters  where  the  Revival  had  exerted  an 
hdiienee,  to  make  the  sennon  consist  of  loose  and  unconnected,  though 
tBrmii,  appeals  to  the  hearts  and  conscienees  of  men.  It  was  in  1836  also 
that  Adolphe  Monod,  who,  from  being  a  rationalist,  had,  through  the  devout 
nading  of  the  Scriptures  whilst  holding  the  Chaplaincy  of  the  Prussian 
XoibasBy  in  Naples,  become  a  devout  believer  in  Eyangelical  truth,  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Sacred  Eloquence  in  the  Theological  Faculty  at 
Hontanban. 

The  appointment  of  such  a  man  to  such  a  post  must  have  been  of 
immense  service.    His  simple  but  earnest  piety  must  have  been  a  power  for 
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good  amid  the  indifferonoe  and  rationaliBin  whioh  then  largely  proTailed 
among  the  profeaBors  and  stadents,  while  his  thorough  understanding  of  the 
requirements  of  the  pulpit,  together  with  his  actual  quaHfioations  as  a  fHneaekery 
must  have  heen  among  the  causes  whidi  tended  to  raise  the  ch»rartBr  of 
the  French  Protestant  pulpit  to  the  position  whioh  it  has  since  attained. 
La  Fontaine  remarks,  that  '*  the  great  thing  to  be  considered  in  France  ia, 
how  to  please."  This  continual  preoccupation  has  tended  to  give  great  pare* 
cision  and  polish  to  the  language.  On  the  other  hand,  there  ia  wanting  mnch 
of  that  freedom  of  expression  which  is  one  of  the  useful  qualities  of  our 
English  tcmgue.  He  who  speaks  or  writes  in  French  is  subject  to  a  great 
degree,  of  restiaint.  The  rules  of  Qrammar  are  inexoraUe.  Again,  there  ia 
a  lade  of  variety  in  the  terms  that  can  be  en^>loyed  for  the  expression  of 
religious  ideas;  Hence,  as  might  be  expected,  there  is  somewhat*  of  formaliirf 
and  stateliness  in  the  pulpit  literature  of  France.  Bat  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  beauty  and  grace  which  give  it  often  an  almost  irresistible  charm. 
Nothing  can  be  more  attractive  in  point  of  style  than  some  of  the  sermons 
of  Ad.  Monod,  Ooquerel  ph^  Bender,  and  others. 

French  Protestant  preachers  of  the  present  day  have  been  aooased  by 
unfriendly  critics-*-to  whom  all  religious  truth  is  distasteful — of  writing  and 
speaking  in  a  conventional  or  refugee  style  {style  de  refiige)  as  they  have 
called  it,  and  of  using  words  and  phrases  which  were  acquired   by  their 
predecessors  in  the  old  d&jB  of  persecution  when  th^  were  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  other  foreign  countries.      The 
charge  was  just  as  directed  against  some  of  the  earlier  preachers  of  the 
Revival  period,  but  was  partly  excusable  on  acccount  of  that  poverty  oi 
religious  phrasieology  which,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  is  characteiiatic  of 
French.    This  style  is,  however,  but  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  the  sermons 
of  the  last  twenty  or  thirfy  years,  while  in  all — both  those  of  early  and  those 
of  recent  times — ^there  is  an  entire  absence  of  that  honeyed  diction  wbich  in 
often  so  abondanty  and  always  so  nauseous,  in  GathoUc  preachers. 

In  point  of  style  and  form,  we  should  be  disposed  to  place  M.  Bender  at  the 
head  of  living  French  preachers.    From  the  time  that  Adolphe  Monod  came 
to  Paris,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  esteemed  by  many  to  be  the  greatest 
pulpit  orator  of  France.    There  were  certainly  only  two  others  who  could  be 
compared  with  him.    These  were  M.  Ooquerel  phe^  who  occupied  the  same 
pulpits  in  Paris  as  M.  Monod,  but  preached  a  different  doctriife^  and  the 
Abb6  Lacocdaire,  at  whose  feet  the  ilite  of  Paris  were  wont  to  sit  entranced. 
It  has  been  well  said  of  Adolphe  Monod  that  he  was  remarkable  for  '^  the 
imperturbable  vigour  of  his  dialectics — ^with  true  fuHa  fmncese  he  assails 
souls  rebellious  against  the  truth."     E.  de  PressensS's  sermons  aie  maiked 
by  vigour  and  philosophical  acumen.  Though  not  so  rich  in  thought  as  tiiose 
by  his  beloved  master,  Yinet,  nor  so  perfect  in  style,  nor  so  adapted  fortfae 
general  public  as  those  of  his  cousin,  M.  Bersier,  yet  many  of  them  are 
likely  to  aeoure  for  the  writer,  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ahlasi 
preachers  of  the  period,  whether  in  his  own  or  other  countries.   The  late  M. 

«  M.  Bender  says :  *'  To  be  simple  and  familii^r  is  not  so  ^eosy  as  is  tliought^  sad 
ia  the  Fres/ph  pulpit  less  than  ^Is^whepe/' 
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Roffiodf  of  tlie  Refomwd  Ohiuoh;  M.  Vemy,  of  the  Latheran  Otitirch,  who 
died  wUle  in  the  aol  of  preaching;  Athanase  Coquerel,  Colani,  and  Reville, 
of  the.Rationalifltie  partj,  are  all  sermon-writeTs  who  have  sought,  and  most 
vaaomhBjy  to  miiiiiVw  the  dignity  of  pulpit  eloquence. 

IVeochpreadierB  are  not  hi  the  habit  of  reading  their  sermons — the  practice 
would  not  be  tolenAed— although,  strange  tosay/the^  great  Parliamentary 
ontocs  jo{  Loiiia  PHflippe's  time  were  wont  to  read  their  speeches .  Occasionally 
notes  «e  loed,  or  pmely  extempore  dtscounfes  aire  preached,  but  the  gener^ 
inotisMa-^-dAlxver  aeErmone  memori^. 

In  regard  to  action,  it  may  be  said'  that  orators  in  France  carry  into  the 
palpjl'ihe'.^ntoelal  maimerirhidt  dwtmguiBhes  them  in  conrersation,  but 
rinrtnUecJtind  aaUtied  by  the  solemnity  of  their  position  as  ambassadors  of 
Cluist  Bot^tkexeare  exceptions  to  erery  rule^  and  we  have  seen  a  preacher 
i^ioa&geatiedlaitbMi  *were  most  painful  to  witness,  especially  in  a  close  chapel 
on  sn  ifltenflely  hot  summers  day ;  yet  even  in  that  ease  there  was  much 
giaeeai  ereiy  xaoveinent.  The  clenching  of  the  fist,  so  common  in  English 
polp^  ia  nerver  seen  in  Frsnoe;  Such  a  habit  is  there  deemed  a  sign  of 
ti»  conrfwIiYe  -character  which  they  belieye  belongs  to  us  as  a  nation. 

is  rqgavda'  tke  gencnd  charaoter  of  French  preaching,  ire  fear  it  must  be 
Kddttdit  It  IB  wanting  in  power  and  life.  Elegance  of  form  and  grace  of 
manner  will  do  much  to  set  off  poor  matter,  but  they  will  not  compensate  for 
the  abeeooe  of  yitui  troth,  and  of  a  searching  treatment  of  Scripture,  and  a 
pnetisid  anldlding  of -the  great  sating  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Some  of  the 
ftbkst  pveaohara  dten^make  impawioned  appeals  to  their  hearers.  There  are 
rmwcos  of  great  pathos  and  solemnity  in  some  of  De  Pressens^s  published 
MDBooa^  the  efiisct  of  which,  when  delivered  with  the  f  enrour  which  is  so 
dnneteiistio  of^^'Us  pulpit  manner,  must  have  been  thrilling.  Bersier 
iiiiol,  hkHtkB  tmU  rwint  of  tiie  teim,  an  ETangelioal  preacher,  but  a  fine  rein 
Q^Qoipel  tntih  nma « through  faia  sermonsi  Jeans  Christ,  His  incarnation 
iad  death,  TTi«.  nneidlied  purity  and  Drnne  glory — ^these  are  the  great  truths 
towaids-wMcli  hit  t>wa  hieart  turns  with  delight,  and  to  which  he  seeks  to 
M>  hia  heaiexa*  -  Begnon  presenta  doctrinal  trutii  in  forcible  language. 
Aad  we- might  mentloii  many  others,  auch  as  the  Monods,  Best  phe,  N, 
Bonosl,  Andebes,  who-  have  preaehed,  and  still  are  preaching,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  Him  omeified,  with  a  aimpUeity,  a  aeal,  and  an  earnestness 
that  ha?«  aooompliahed  nmoh  good.  We  believe,  too,  that  the  oiron- 
yim  ef'  ^uigeon'a '  aenaotts  in  Fianea,  and  the*  Evangelistic  labours 
of  Chunnesa-  and  -o^rst-  hav^  had  an  influence  in  delivering  some 
^eadiers  'fipm  the  rcaiay.^tyla  in*  which  'theh^  sennons  were  too  generally 
M&posed^  Still,  w«  fear  ihat  the  French  Protestant  pulpit  is  far 
bom  aiaijBiaing.  thattpewer  in  the  land  which  its  position  would  lead  one 
to^xpeet.  Andontkepiiiie^eihat '^.praotieemaJEeB  perfect,^'  we  cannot 
bot  think  that  one  reaa^m  of  the  inefficiency  of  many  preachers  in  France  ia 


i^A. 


^Th^wdter  imee  heard  TIctor  Hngo)read  an  oration.  The  MS;,  which  was 
Vitt  all  the  time'in  the  ieft  ha&d,  was  a  cmiioflity  in  its  way.  It  was  some  two  feet 
lo^^  try  one  fooi  broad,  with  an  immense  mai^pn^  wide  spaces  between  the  lines, 
sndlettenhalf aninohloog..    ■^.\ 
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to  be  found  in  the  comparatively  amaUamoimt  of  .piilpii*'WoriL'wliiGh  they 
have  to  perform.  They  stand  perfectly  aghast  when  told  of  the  quantity  of 
preaching,  or  rather  of  the  number  of  sermons  for  vhich  an  TCngliali  Oon- 
gregational  minister  has  to  prepare  himself.  The  manufacture  of  one  ser- 
mon a  week  is,  in  many  casesi  regarded  as  too  great  a  strain  on  tlie  mental 
powers,  and,  in  fact,  in  large  cities,  where  there  are  several  pastorm,  thanks 
to  the  system  of  exchanges,  there  is  little  occasion  for  the  preparation  of 
more  than  one  sermon  in  the  fortnight.  We  write  this  in  sorrow*  We 
could  wish  that  our  opinion  might  be  shown  to  be  incorrect,  but  wa  iiave 
not  spoken  without  some  knowledge  of  facts. 

The  work  of  the  preacher  is  nowhere  an  easy  one.    In  France   it  Ib  es- 
pecially difficult.    Extreme  ignorance  and  gross  superstition  are  the  oiharac- 
teristics  of  the  people  in  some  districts.    In  others  a  cynical  sc^tidiflni  and 
an  utter  materialism  are  the  evils  &om  which  the  pastor  has  to  gawaed  hia 
flock.    But,  alas !  he  often  finds  that  the  wolf  has  got  into  the  fold   and 
carried  off  a  large  booty.*    Listen   to  M.  Bersier  in  his  sermon  on  tho 
Ruins  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  extract  may  serve  as  a  specimen  o£    M.  B.'a 
eloquence.     <' Ancient  beliefs,  holy  and  "Generated  traditions,  Tningling  in 
faint  remembrance  with  the  prayers  of  the  cradle,  with  the  blesaini^  of  a 
grey-haired  ancestor,  with  the  church-bells  joyously  ringing  on  the  morn- 
ing  of   the   first   conmiunion,    with    the   solemnities    of   a    death-bed, 
with  the  last  words  of  a  Ohristian  mother—all  this  scorned,  and  ridiculed, 
and  held  up  to  the  laughter  of  the  crowd !    Have  you  not  noticed  in  aoxda 
once  dear  to  you  the  gradual  breaking  down  of  the  hopes  and  consolations  of 
the  Gospel  ?    Have  you  not  heard  &om  lips  which  once  prayed  like  yonis 
the  cold  negations  of  a  pitiless  criticism  7    Formerly  there  stood  bef  <nre  those 
souls  a  living  Christ  in  His  holy  majesty,  with  the  words  of  eternal  life. 
Now  there  is  nothing  in  the  vague  and  legendary  distance  but  the  fugitive 
and  uncertain  figure  of  the  sage  of  Nazareth.    Formerly,  as  they  looked 
towards  heaven,  they  heard  the  song  of  worids  praising  their  Creator,    Now 
they  can  perceive  nothing  but  the  fatal  evolutions  of  an  eternal  mechanism. 
Formerly  there  was  a  Providence,  without  whose  permission  not  a  apanow 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  by  whom  tears  are  counted.    Now  man  stands  alone 
in  presence  of  the  icy  immensities  of  a  space  where  Qod  is  not  to  be  found. 
Formerly  the  smile  of  the  first  dawn  resting  upon  the  cradle  of  Bden  en- 
hanced Uie  joys  of  man,  still  in  his  purity.    Now  matter  begets  life,  and  in 
the  depths  of  the  primitive  forests  is  heard  the  stupid  chuckle  of  the  favt 
man,  crawling  on  the  ground,  and  scarcely  delivered  from  the  bonds  of  ani* 
mality.    Formerly  there  was  eternal  life,  a  word  of  victory  and  hope  at 
the  grave.    Now  the  soul  decomposes  along  with  the  body  in  the  coffin.    Ah ! 
in  presence  of  such  ruins  I  can  understand  that  your  hearts  shudder ;  and 
when  you  are  toM,  ^^  This  is  what  the  young  believe ;  this  b  what  they  hail 
with  enthusiasm,"  I  can  understand  the  exclamation,  "On  this  moving, 
crumbling  foundation,  how  can  we  possibly  lay  the  stones  and  build  ? " 

But  we  must  conclude ;  and  it  shall  be  with  the  prayer  that  God  would 
have  mercy  on  poor  France,  and  that,  by  the  humiliation  which  He  is  bringing 

«  See  «  Fnlpit  Analyst^"  for  February,  1868. 
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aptm  hety  Sa  would  dispose  her  people  to  receive  the  Gospel,  and  give  to 
an  her  Protestant  pastors  the  power  to  publish  throughout  the  length  and 
bnidtii  of  the  land,  with  the  eloquence  of  true  conviction  and  the  fervour  of 
Chiiiiisn  love,  those  glad  tidings  of  the  Gkwpel  which  once  thrilled  the  hearts 
of  the  Huguenota,  and  nerved  them  to  bear  a  glorious  testimony  for  Christ. 

B.  S.  ASHTOK. 


Tn  chsncier  both  of  individuals  and  of  churches  is  moulded  by  the  views 
they  hold  on  this  subject.  This,  in  a  most  important  sense,  may  be  regarded 
II  "the  article  of  a  standing  or  a  falling  Ohurch."  Popery  on  the  one  hand, 
ind  Ritqalism.  on  the  other,  seem  to  us  to  outrage  the  views  of  the  Ohris- 
tiia  priesthood  revealed  in  the  New  Testament. 

Sreiy  one  conversant  with  Scripture  is  familiar  with  the  terms  priest  and 
poBithood,  which  so  frequently  occur  there.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world's 
hirtory,  the  head  of  the  family  or  the  chief  of  the  tribe  officiated  as  priest. 
ISiiis  Noah,  Abraham,  Job,  and  others  were  priests  to  their  households.  The 
{nndions  of  the  office  included  all  religious  worship  and  sacred  rights.  Hence 
the  language  of  the  apostle,  *'for  every  high  priest  taken  from  among  men 
ii  ordained  for  men  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  that  he  may  offer  both  gifts 
lad  aacrifices  for  sins."  But  the  priesthood,  like  the  other  parts  of  the 
Critical  economy,  was  only  preliminary  and  lypicaL  The  Christian  dispen- 
■tion  was  the  "end  of  the  age,"  the  terminating  point  of  Levitical 
i&ititotk>ns ;  and,  amidst  its  dear  and  ample  developments,  we  recogniBe  the 
ntitype  and  substance  of  that  economy  which  has  "waxed  old  and  vanished 
my."  Priesthood  is  presented  in  the  New  Testament  in  two  distinct  points 
ol  view:  in  relation  to  Christ  and  to  all  true  believers.  Look  <U  it  in 
nlaUon  to  C^m$t»  He  is  "the  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our  profession." 
Out  of  the  depths  of  that  eternity  in  which  He  dwelt  previous  to  His  inoar- 
itt&m,  He  is  revealed  as  saying — "Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  not  desire ; 
aiiae  ears  hast  thou  opened :  burnt  offering  and  sin  offering  hast  thou  not 
foqnlred— Then  said  I,  lo,  I  come."  Other  priests  had  offered  the  blood  ol 
Inlls  and  of  goats,  but  Christ  poured  out  His  own  blood.  "▲  body"  was 
preparedforHim,  that  He  might  "have  somewhat  to  offer,"  and  "through  the 
•tenul  Spirit  He  offered  Himself  without  spot  to  God."  As  a  Priest,  He  made 
>tonemmt  for  human  guilt,  and  "brought  in  everlasting  righteousness." 
Bis  official  character  ia  absolutely  perfect.  The  sacrifioe  He  offered  was  suffi* 
<i«ntfor  the  redemption  of  the  world,  and  therefore  does  not  require  to  be 
i^Bpssted.  Hence  the  Apostle  says,  "  Who  needeth  not  daily  as  those  high 
piieitB,  to  offiar  up  sacrifice,  first  for  lus  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  people's : 
for  this  He  did  once,  when  He  offered  up  Himself.  {Tor  yet  that  He  should 
^Sa  Himself  often,  as  the  high  priest  entereth  into  the  holy  place  every  year 
vith  blood  of  others.  For  then  must  He  often  have  suffered  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world ;  but  now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  He  appeared 
^  pot  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself ;  and  as  it  is  appointed  unto  men 
oooe  to  die,  but  after  this  the  judgment ;  so  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear 
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the  sins  of  many  ;  and  unto  fhem  that  look  for  Him,  shall  Efo  appear  i^ 
second  time  without  ein  unto  salvation. " 

But  while  Scripture  presents  the  Priesthood  of  Christ  as  perf  ect»  admitting 
of  neither  addition  to  its  character,  nor  repetition  of  its  offering ;  while 
Christ  Himself  affirms,  that  He  has  finished  ^e  wotk  that  was  given  Him  to 
do,  and  while  the  Father  attests  His  Son  by  His  enthronement  at  B[ia  own  right 
hand  as  the  perfect  High  Priest,  who  has  ^'finiahedtransgreBBion  and  made 
an  end  of  sin,"  His  Priesthood  is  presented  as  ''sole  and  unique.*'  ^'Tbia 
man,  because  he  continueth  ever  hath  an  unchangeable  Priesthood."  There 
can  be  no  delegation,  no  succession  here.    It  is  Christ's  alone. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  Scripture  places  the  GShriatuui 
Priesthood  before  us — viz.^  As  comprising  aU  tr^e  believers.     The  Apostle 
Peter,  addressing  the  brethren,  sa3ns — ''Te  are  an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer 
up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  Grod  by  Jesua  Christ.'*    And  again,  ''Ye 
are  a  royal  priesthood,  that  ye  should  shew  forth  the  jmisea  of  Sim.  who 
hath  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  His  marrellous  light."     CCenoe,  that 
appellation  priest^  which  was  used  to  designate  a  certain  order  of  men, 
is  applied  generally  to  belieyers  in  Christ  Jesus.     They  are  "priests  unJbo 
Gk>d."    AU  that  was  peculiar  in  the  privileges  and  functions  of  'the  Iievitioal 
priesthood,  characterizes  the  saints,  as  the  Christian  priesthood.     They  hare 
nearness  of  access  to  God.    They  come  "boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace," 
saying,  "  Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  full  assurance  of  faith." 

Was  the  duty  of  the  priests  under  the  law  to  offer  sacrifice  and  bum 
incense  ?    Then  that  of  the  saints  is,  "  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifioee  aodept- 
able   to  God   by  Jesus  Christ."      They  present  their  "bodies  a    Jiriug 
sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  God,   which  is  their  reasonable  service." 
"  Let  us,''  they  say,  "  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  oon&ually,  that  is, 
the  fruit  of  our  lips,  giving  thanks  to  His  name."    And  knowing  that  "to 
obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams,"  they, 
render  the  service  of  hallowed  obedience.    Thus,  by  "  adorning  the  dot^trine 
of  God  their  Saviour  in  all  things,"  by  letting  their  "light  shine  before 
men,"  by  blowing  the  silver  trumpet  of  the  Jubilee,  they  are  *^  a  sweet 
smelling  savour  unto  God,"  more  precious  than  "whole  burnt  offerings,'^ 
and  appear  invested  with  all  the  distinctions  of  "  a  royal  priesthood."   These 
two  views  of  the  Christian    priesthood  alone  are  recogDised  in  the  If ew 
Testament. 

It  will  be  obvious  then  to  our  readers,  that  there  is  a  serious  diBorepaD^ 
between  the  teaching  of  Scripture  on  the  Christian  priesthood  and  that  of 
Popery  and  Ritualism,  The  space  allotted  to  us  will  not  allowef  our  enterxikg 
at  length  upon  this  discussion,  but  we  may  briefly  indicate  €bB  line  of  axgu- 
ment  which  might  be  pursued.  We  hold  that  the  views  which  are  maintained 
by  Papists  and  Ritualists,  on  the  Christian  priesthood,  are  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  teaching  of  -the  New  Testament,  in  reference  to  the  persona  con- 
stituting the  Christian  priesthood — the  fimeUon^  they  perform,  a&d-in^ItiefM^ 
they  possess.  Without  enlax*^g  upon  these  views,  let  us  ^lahce  at  their 
practical  ox>eration. 

There  is  m/uch  in  fhem  that  mUitates  against  the  honour  of  Christ, 

Men  cannot  arrogate  to  themselves  the  name,  and  exercise  the  funetionS) 
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d  pdesii,  willKmi  iienchiDg  upon  the  prerogatiyos  and  obflooring  the  glory 
of  tiie  greftt  *^  High  Priest  of  oar  profession/'  That  man  who  presomes  to 
offer,  what  he  calls  the  aacrifioe  of  the  mass,  throws  out  an  insinuation 
agunst  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  ^'  by  one  suffering,  hath  perfected 
for  erer  them  that  are  sanctified."  And  he  who  presents  himself  as  a 
medisior  between  his  fellow-men  and  God,  impiously  intrudes  into  the  office 
of  Him  nho  is  the  *^  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ 
Jesoi." 

To  some  this  may  appear  trifling  and  unimportant,  but  nothing  in  this 
idstion  can  be  deemed  trivial  by  the  disciple  who  is  jealous  of  his  Master's 
luHtovr.  The  view  of  priesthood  maintained  by  Popeiy  and  Ritualism  we 
hM  to  be  derogatory  to  the  perfection  of  the  Priesthood  of  Christ,  by  whose 
mediation  alone  salvation  is  secured  for  man. 

But  observe  how*the  priestly  notions  of  Popery  and  Ritualism  operate  upon 
iiioee  who  hold  them.  Pride  and  arrogance  are  their  natural  concomitants. 
Henoe  the  aasfumption,  "  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord 
vewe^"  Their  imagined  elevation  prompts  them  to  say,  ^' Come  not  near, 
for  Ism  holier  than  thou." 

Moreover,  they  assume  that  they  alone  have  the  right  and  the  power 
effioently  to  preach  the  gospel  and  dispense  sacraments.  What  aelf'decepUon 
^  peril  €kre  invohtd.  Principle  and  charaoter  are  neglected  amidst  the 
daiQoar  for  apostolic  order  and  official  distinction. 

Alas,  taking  many  of  those  priests,  according  to  the  showing  of  their 
WhreUf  they  resemble  the  lens  through  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  pass, 
ttd  sie  concentrated  upon  other  objects,  and  cause  them  to  bum  and  blase^ 
vhile  it  remains  cold  and  uninfluenced.  They  assume  to  be  channels  for  the 
wnmimioation  of  grace  to  others,  while  they  are  utterly  destitute  of  grace 
themselves.  Let  us  rejoice  that  Christ,  our  great  High  Priest,  ever  lives 
to  make  intercession  for  us,  and  that  by  faith  in  him  we  become  '^priests 

onto  God.'*  J.   W.   RiOHABDSOK. 


THE  GREAT  ARCHBISHOP'S  FIRST  SERMON. 

Trk  renowned  Archbishop  Fenelon  is  said  to  have  been  exceedingly  diffident 
in  Ids  youth.  This  .extreme  timidity  was  the  source  of  great  suffering  to 
himself,  and  of  annoyance  to  his  uncle,  the  Marquis  de  Fenelon,  under, 
vhoae  auspices  the  lad  was  being  educated  at  Saint  Sulpice. 

*^My  child,"  said  the  Marquis  one  day  to  his  nephew,  ''  I  have  just  been 
^hing  with  Monsieur  Trouson^  the  prior.ol  Saint  Sulpice,  and  he  gives  me 
ui  excellent  account  of  you  ;  by  your  good  conduct  you  have  won  the  love  of 
your  comrades  ;  by  your  sdiolarsbip,  the  respect  of  your  teachers  ;  but  you 
have  one  failing  which  causes  me  great  sorrow,  which  will  paralyze  all  youl^ 
powexB,  and  stand  in  the  way  of  your  usefulness  and  advancement  in  tho 
voild.  It  is  your  unaccountable  bashfulness.  Forced  by  your  vocation  to 
speak  iu  public,  this  timidity  will  be  the  ruin  of  your  career ;  it  must  be 
^eroome,  and  the  8o<mer  you  aet  about  overcoming  it  the  better.    Even 
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while  I,  your  uncle  and  your  beat  friend,  haire  been  Bpeaking  with  you,  you 
have  changed  colour  three  times,  just  like  a  bashful  girl !  Now,  FranciB,  I  tell 
you  this  will  never  do,  and,  as  desperate  diseases  require  desperate  remedies, 
Monsieur  Trouson  and  I  have  devised  a  means  of  cure.  You  are  to  com- 
mence your  public  career  at  once,  and  as  the  Duchess  de  BeauviUiers  has 
been  giving  a  series  of  religious  sevioes  at  her  Mloa,  which  she  wishes  to 
dose  this  evening  with  a  sermon,  I  have  promised  thi&t  yoa  shall  be  the 
preacher. 

'*  J/''  exclaimed  the  young  student,  aghast. 

'*  Yes,  you,  my  nephew.  You  have  already  composed  sermons,  and  it  must 
be  far  less  difficult  to  deliver  a  sermon  than  to  write  one." 

*'Kot  for  me,  I  assure  you,'*  said  Francis.    "I  cannot  speak  before  all 
those  people  ;  it  is  utterly  impossible." 

''But  Bossuet  at  your  age  improvised  discourses  in  the  aalan  of  the 
Duchess  de  Bomboulet." 

'' I  am  not  Bossuet." 

*'  No,  you  are  Frands  Fenelon,  and  you  come  from  a  far  nobler  and  higher 
race,  distinguished  alike  by  letters  and  by  valour.  Once  for  all,  nephew,  I  tell 
you  you  will  preach  this  evening.  It  is  now  nine  in  the  morning,  yon  have 
eleven  hours  for  preparation.  I  will  give  you  a  subject ;  you  may  discourse 
upon '  The  Nothingness  of  (Grandeur.'  '* 

'^  In  a  talon  where  only  the  favourites  of  fortune  are  assembled  V* 

'*So  much  the  better ;  but,  if  that  subject  does  does  not  suit  you,  preach 
upon  'Love  to  our  Neighbour.'  Do  your  best,  not  forgetting  tiiat  you  are 
Francis  Fenelon  de  Salignac,  and  must  prove  yourself  worthy  of  the  name. 
Now,  go  to  your  room  and  prepare  your  discourse." 

Francis  obeyed ;  but  if  he  had  been  told  to  go  and  prejMre  for  execution 
he  could  scarce  have  felt  worse. 

A  little  before  the  appointed  hoiur,  eight  in  the  evening,  the  coach  of  the 
Itfarquis  de  Fenelon  halted  before  the  elegant  hotel  of  the  Duchess  de  Beau- 
viUiers, situated  upon  the  Place  Boyale,  in  Paris.  From  it  descended  a 
pale,  trembling  youth,  in  the  gown  and  bands  of  a  clergyman.  There  had 
been  a  fall  of  snow ;  the  air  was  sharp  and  piercing,  and  the  youth  shivered 
both  from  cold  and  terror. 

But,  while  thus  engrossed  in  his  own  fears  and  troubles,  he  saw  leaning 
against  a  stone  pillar  near  the  arched  entrance-way  a  little  lad,  whose  head 
was  resting  upon  his  breast,  and  who  was  motionless  as  the  carved  statues 
airoundhim. 

Young  Fenelon  approached  the  child.  At  first  sight,  he  thought  him  dead, 
but  the  hot  tears,  silently  ooursiDg  down  the  wan,  chilled  ^use,  told  of  life 
—yet  it  was  life  given  over  to  a  grim,  dumb  sorrow,  that  seemed  strange  in 
one  so  young. 

Three  times  Francis  addressed  the  boy  before  arousing  him  from  his 
stupor. 

''  Poor  Uttle  feUow  1  What  is  the  matter  1"  he  asked,  pitifuUy. 

''  Oh,  I  cannot  tell  you,  monsieur ;  please  let  me  weep  in  silence ;  no  one 
oan  help  me." 

'' But  you  cannot  weep  heie  all  night;  you  will  fieeie  to  death." 
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"Ahf  Iwonld'Bogkdl^die  I "  was  the  despairing  aoawer. 
"  Db,  at  your  age  !    Tell  me,  what  ia  your  great  sorrow  ?  ** 

"  Oh,  it  is  something  too  terrible  to  speak  of,  monsieur ;  I  have  lost  my 
whole  fortune,  and  such  a  huge  fortune,  too  !  I  earned  it  singing  at  the 
pohlic  and  private  oonoerts." 

''Howmuch  WM  this  large  fortune?'^ 

"lliree  hundred  and  forty-four  franos,  sir." 

**And  how  long  were  you  in  earning  it?  '^ 

"Three  yeaza.  I  came  here  when  only  nine  years  old ;  I  am  now  twelve. 
I  had  saved  it  for  my  poor  parents,  and  to-morrow  I  was  going  to  Auvergno 
ta  take  it  to  them." 

"And  how  have  you  lost  it  ?" 

"Ah,  me  !  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  stolen.  I  was  so 
pzoQd  of  my  money  that  I  was  carrying  it  around  in  a  Uttle  green  leather 
lag}  and  showing  it  to  all  I  met.  I  didn't  think  any  one  could  be  so  wicked 
w  to  steal  it  from  me," 

"Tdce  thia,"  said  young  Fenelon,  slipping  a  coin  into  the  boy's  hand, 
'^and  do  not  stay  here  in  the  open  air." 

"No,,  keep  your  money,'-  repHed  Pierrot,  sadly  ;" my  father  does  not 
allow  me  to  accept  money  I  have  not  earned.  Yet  I  thank  you  all  the 
gMne.** 

Ajtoniahed  at  such  excess  of  delicacy  in  one  so  young,  Francis  pondered 
for  a  moment  as  to  how  he  might  find  some  way  of  helping  the  boy  to  regain 
hia  money.  A  sudden  idea  seemed  to  strike  him ;  he  smiled  and  took  Pierrot 
fy  the  hand. 

"Follow  me,"  he  said,  and  still  leading  Pierrot,  he  entered  the  hotel. 
''My  good  woman,"  said  he,  addressing  the  old  portress,  ''take  care  of  this 
^y  until  my  return,  and,  above  all,  see  that  he  is  thoroughly  wanned." 

"Ah^  it  is  little  Pierrot  I"  Exclaimed  the  woman..  ''With  pleasure, 
Monsieur ;  we  all  love  this  young  lad  very  dearly ;  he  is  a  brave  little 
fellow!" 

'  Enchanted  with  this  kind  reception  of  his  prot6ge,  Fenelon  passed  up  the 
g^uid  staircase,  and,  after  a  little  delay,  appeared  in  the  salon.  The  m#lt 
*^^  and  brilliant  circle  of  Paris  was  assembled  at  the  hotel  of  the  Duchess 
^  Beauvilliers.  All  had  heard  that  a  sermon  was  to  be  preached  by  a 
youth  of  sixteen  years,  an  event  such  as  had  happened  only  once  in  Pans, 
tventy-four  years  ago,  when  the  preacher  was  Bossuet. 

The  sermon  had  been  announced  for  eight  o'clock,  it  was  half  an  hour, 
past  that  time,  and  the  young  preacher  had  not  arrived.  All  were  growing 
ii&patient,  and  the  Marquis  de  Fenelon  was  much  disquieted.  "  My  nephew 
^'very  timid,"  he  said ;  "  that  must  excuse  his  delay,  but  he  will  not  fail 
to  ke^  his  word.  Ladies,  when  he  does  come,  encourage  him,  1  implore 
yon,  for  he  is  diffident  as  a  young  girl  who  has  seen  nothing  of  the  world." 

At  thb  moment  a  lackey  annoimced  Messieurs  de  Bossuet  and  de  Fene- 
lon. Both  advanced  to  the  Duchess  and  saluted  her.  Then  the  Duchess  led 
yotmg  Fenelon  to  the  place  reserved  for  the  orator  of  the  evening,  where, 
^th  a  few  very  kind  and  gracious  words,  she  left  him. 

Fenelon  rose  to  begin  his  discourse,  but,  instead  of  the  timid,  trembling 
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neophyte,  whom  the  Marquia'  worda  had  led  them  to  ei^Mi,  the.  asaembkd 
ladies  and  gentlemen  saw  a  young  man  of  quiet^  modest  bearing,  whose  carlm 
face  and  beautiful  forehead  wore  no  trace  of  pexplezity  or.  mnbarraasment. 

His  text  was  those  words  of  our  Saviour,  *'  Hie  poor  ye  have  always  with 
you."    In  the  most  eloquent  and  touching  manner^  he  descanted  upon  the 
sorrovrs  of  the  poor,  contrasting  their  lot  of  toil  and  aelf  rdenial  with  the  ease 
and  luxury  around  him,  and dwelbngupon the  du;tyaa.w6ll as  the  pleasures 
of  charity.    Then,  simply  and  briefly^  he  told  the  ttocy  oi  little  Pierrot, 
with  whose  sweet,  childish  voioe,  neatly  every  one  present  wae.  familiar, 
for  the  boy  had  been  quite  a  pet  of  the  musical  pubjio, .  He  dosed  with 
a  moving  appeal  to  all  blessed  with  this  world's  goods  to  remember  the 
poor,  and  this  veiy  moment   to  open   their   hearts   and    poiees   to    one 
of  Christ's  *' little  ones"  in  sorest  need  of  aid,  and  ihuafulfil  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  Master.     All  present,   even  the  great  pulpit  orator,  Bosauet, 
pressed  forward  to  congratulate  the  young  preabher,-*«]l  but  the  unde, 
who,  sadly  disappointed  because  Frauds  had  not  made,  a  ^dispUbj  of  his 
learning,  muttered,    ''  But  this   was  not  a  sermoB,    no  arrangement,  no 
method—'' 

**  It  came  from  the  heart,"  said  Bossuet,  ^^ and  that  is  fkr  belter.*' 

**  I  told  him  to  preach  upon  ^  Love  to  our  Neighbour*-' " 

''  And  he  did,"  said  the  Duchess  de  Beauvilliers,  as  she  entered  thd  room 
leading  little  Pierrot  by  the  hand.  ''Ladies  and  gentlemen,.**  aaid  the 
Duchess,  passing  round  a  purse  of  erimaon  velvet,  Mlet  ub  show,  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  sermon,  and  our  obedience  to  the  oommand  of  Him  who  has 
inspired  it,  by  the  liberality  of  our  alms  to  this  poor  duld ; "  andallhaotoned 
to  fill  the  purse,  even  io  the  golden  clasp. 

Then  the  Duohesa  handed  it  to  Pierrot,  saying,  ''  The  puxae  aadall  itoon- 
tains  are  yours,  to  make  up  for  what  has  been  stolen  from  you." . . 

''  AU  ihi8  money  V*  asked  Pierrot,  opening  his  eyes.  "  It  ia  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  have  lost." 

''  Never  mind,  it  is  yours,"  said  the  Dudiess. 

''  But  I  have  not  earned  it,"  replied  Pierrot,  'f and  my.&ther  has  lor- 
biStden — " 

''  Take  the  money,  dear  child,"  said  Bossuet,  advancing.  ■  "Virtue  has  ita 
reward  as  well  as  work,  and  if  you  have  not  earned  it  by  work,  you  have  by 
your  good  conduct." 

''  And,  if  you  want  to  pay  something  besides,"  added  young  Fendon, 
sing  us  one  of  your  sweetest  songs. " 

The  boy  no  longer  hedtated.  He  took  the  purse,  his  face  beaming  with 
joy,  and,  on  the  breathless,  expectant  silence  that  followed  the  young 
preacher's  words,  his  voice  arose,  heavenly  dear  and  sweet,  in  a  song  he  had 
learned  at  his  mother's  knee — a  song  of  his  mountain  home-^hia  ovn 
Auvergne. 

''Uncle  de  Fenelon,"  Francis  ventured  to  say  ;  "if  my  secmon  was  tioi 
learned  or  able,  or  well  arranged,  it  has  had  a  practical  application  in  the 
love  to  our  neighbour  we  have  all  witnessed  here  to-night.*'   - 

"My  nephew,  you  wiU  be  the  honour  of  your  famtiy,"8aid  the  Marquis  do 
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Feoelon,  deepty  moved,  **  and,  what  is  still  better,  you  will  be  the  happinesa 
of  aHsroiind  you." 

iiid  the  words  were  verified.  Franeis  de  Salignac  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon, 
though  always  the  moat  unobtrusive,  least  self-asserting  of  men,  was  never 
more  troubled  with  that  painful  timidity  which  had  threatened  to  blight  the 
promise  of  hia  youth.  He  lived  to  be  an  archbishop,  a  renowned  pulpit 
ontor,  and  an  author,  whose  writings  are  still  extensively  read  and  admired. 
But  far  better  than  all  his  worldly  honours  and  dignities,  was  his  life,  rich 
in  deeds  of  love  and  charity  to  all  around  him,  and  adorned  with  every 
ChristiaD  grace  and  virtue,  to  the  glory  of  God.  Fbanobs  A,  Suaw. 


Ix  this  work  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  of  New  York,  has  undertaken  to  evolve 
the  theology  of  Jesus  Christ  '^  directly  and  exclusively  from  his  own  words," 
and  in  our  opinion  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  very  able  and  interesting 
work.  It  haa  become  rather  the  fashion  for  people  who  object  to  "  dogma," 
and  limilar  dreadful  things,  to  cry  out  for  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ — 
donbOesa  under  the  impression  that  Christ  had  little  doctrine  or  dogma  to 
communicate.  Herein  they  are,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  sup- 
pose, mistaken.  We  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to  say  that  Christ's  theology 
vu  identical  in  form,  as  well  as  in  substance,  with  that  which  we  have 
reoeiTed  from  our  fathers  ;  yet  we  do  believe  that  the  differences  between 
tile  two  theologies  are  differences  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind — differences 
doe  to  the  &ct  that  our  theology  is  not  only  Christ's  theology,  but  a  theology 
^iwd  Christ.  Careful  readers  will  be  convinced  of  this,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
i*^,  by  Dr.  Thompson.  Much  that  ii  included  in  Christ's  theology  will 
be  offensive  to  those  who  are  loudest  in  their  denunciation  of  ''dogma."  If 
Chiist  had  not  had  a  theology,  He  would  certainly  not  have  been  a  teacher ; 
much  lees  a  i>nie  teacher— still  less  the  ''teacher  sent  from  God."  We 
^w  of  nothing  more  superficial,  or  even  senseless,  than  this  modem  out- 
ciy  against  dogma,  and  were  it  not  that  many  well-meaning,  though  rather 
Beatimental  and  feeble  folk  are  being  led  away  by  it,  we  should  not  think  it 
vorthy  of  a  reference.  Dr.  Thompson  discusses  all  the  topics  that  a 
theology  of  Christ  can  include ;  we  may  add,  too,  that  the  subjects  are 
bandied  throughout  in  a  spirit  at  once  £ree  and  reverent,  charitable  and  firm. 
We  have  only  space  for  one  brief  quotation  from  the  able  chapter  on 
"Future  Punishment " — a  quotation  touching  a  term  which  the  "  Annihila- 
tionists"  have  scarcely  treated  with  as  much  respect  as  it  deserves  : — 

"  Chzist  did  not  always  speak  of  future  pniushments  in  words  of  metaphor.  H 
wed  no  figure  of  speech  when,  in  closing  His  description  of  the  last  judgment,  He 
ttid,  with  the  simple  directness  of  a  judicial  sentence — **  These  shall  go  away  into 
e?eriuting  poni^ment ;  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal"  (Matt.  zxv.  46), — 
^t  gSKofftM  a/<6rtor  oxi  the  ene  hand,  e^  ^wifv  eUdinw  on  the  other.  The 
t^nn  K6\affis  means  strictly  not  destruction,  annihilation,  but  chastisement  or 
puniahment ;  thus  the  Sanhedrim  threatened  Peter  and  John,  and  let  them  go 


*  The  Theology  of  Christ ;  ficom  His  Own  Words.  By  Joseph  P.  Thompson.  Kew 
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"finding  nothing  how  they  might  punUh  them"  KoKdtrMtraiz  it  sometimes 
denotes  the  apprehension  of  pain  and  sufTeiing: — ^ihas  ''fear  hath  torment** 
KdXeurv  (1  John  iv.  18).  The  Septuagint  uses  this  word  to  describe  a  Tariety  of 
punishments  inflicted  upon  the  wicked,  hoth  individnally  and  as  communitiee  or 
nations.  Thus,  to  the  house  of  Israel  it  was  said,  "  Repent :  so  iniquity  shall  not 
he  your  ruin  ** — ^x6Xcurv  (Ezek.  zviii.  30) ;  and  again,  *'  to  he  tormented  by 
beasts  **  was  a  x^Xcurir  (Wisdom  xri..  2).  Plato,  in  his  Gtorgias,  uses  the  word  in 
its  primitive  sense,  of  pruning  or  restraining  ;  thus — *'  Is  not  to  restrain  one  from 
what  he  desires,  to  punUh  himP"  jcoXd^eiF,  and  ''to  pufti^A  the  soul 
{K6\at€<rBiu  )  is  therefere  better  than  unrestrained  indulgence"  (Gk>rgias,  605, 
B  and  C).  Again,  he  says,  ''  no  one  punithea  (icoXd^ci)  the  uajnst  becanae  ho 
has  been  unjust,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  future  that  he  may  not  again  do  unjustly  " 
(Protagoras,  324,  B).  It  is  'plain  from  both  Biblical  and  classical  usage,  that  K^Kaau 
has  no  affinity  with  annihilation,  but  denotes  a  punishment  the  subject  of  which 
continues  conscious  under  its  infliction." 

We  hope  Dr.  Thompson's  work,  which  is  to  be  had  in  London,  will  find 
nflmy  earnest  students,  for  we  are  sure  it  cannot  be  read  without  both 
instruction  and  edification.  It  is  got  up  in  very  good  style,  and,  including 
indexes  of  texts  and  subjects,  has  only  295  pages — ^a  recommendation  to 
many  whose  time  is  very  limited. 


THE    CLOUDS. 

How  dark  is  the  earth,  and  how  dreary  ; 

How  full  all  the  air  of  dismay  ; 
How  hard  is  Life's  road,  and  how  weary 

The  plodders  that  faint  by  the  way  ! 

How  black  are  the  heavens  stretched  o'er  us ; 

How  threatening  the  clouds  of  despair  ; 
How  throbs  the  tired  ear,  with  the  chorus 

Of  woe-spirits  haunting  the  air ! 

Yet,  though  starless  the  night  of  our  sorrow. 
And  pathless  the  steeps  where  we  stray. 

While  we  wait  for  the  slow-coming  morrow 
And  long  for  the  breaking  of  day : 

We  must  know — ^for  the  Father  hath  told  us- 
'Tis  a  sin  for  our  souls  to  despond  ; 

For  the  clouds  are  but  mist  that  enfold  us, 
And  there's  light  in  the  Talleys  beyond. 

Ay  !  light  our  brief  darkness  to  scatter, 
And  crowns  for  each  purified  brow. 

Soft  seraph  hands  breaking  each  fetter 
Which  binds  us  relentlessly  now. 
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Then,  dark  though  the  earth  be  and  dreary, 

And  full  all  the  air  of  dismay, 
We  will  falter  not,  faint  not,  nor  tarry, 

For  there's  rest  at  the  end  of  the  way  ; 

But  we'll  sing,  through  Life's  darkest  of  hours, 
Faith's  jubilant  psalm, — ^for  we  know, 

On  the  graves  of  our  earth-hopes,  the  flowers 
Of  joy  everlasting  shall  grow. 


S.  P.  D. 


^Otktn  of  §00b. 


i^  Ckrtan :  Admces  to  a  Young 
fttacher.  By  Joseph  Pabkeb,  D.D. 
(London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

We  omnot  doubt  that  Dr.  Parker  had  a 
vefl-defined  and  diantcrestod  purpose  in 
^Uiahing  this  book.  It  was  his  pur- 
poie^  we  presome,  to  present  a  high  ideal 
of  miniiterial  work,  and  to  show  young 
aea  how  to  reach  that  ideal.  We  fear, 
I^verer,  that  not  a  little  in  his  mode  of 
treatment  will  endanger,  if  not  defeat* 
tbe  flod  he  had  in  view.  Not  unfre- 
qTiently  the  exaggeration  is  so  intense, 
aad  the  caricature  so  broad,  that  it  is 
jut  poflsible  a  suspicion  may  steal  over 
Ins  leaden,  that  occasionally  he  forgot 
tU  ideal  of  the  preacher,  and  the  im- 
portanoe  aad  responsibility  of  his  work 
in  the  vezy  questionable  aim  to  appear 
derer  and  amusing.  Some  of  the  ex- 
unities,  or  illustrations  he  adduces  of 
Buaiitenal  weakness,  conceit,  and  failure, 
tad  of  selfishness,  betrayal,  and  preten- 
tions vulgarity  on  the  part  of  congrega- 
tions, are  nearly  as  far  removed  from  the 
>pbere  of  reality  as  Centaurs,  or  Hippo- 
guiib,  and,  consequently,  instead  of 
pnmoting  the  interests  of  truth,  can  only 
tinii8e,ar  mislead  its  enemies.  Let  any 
one  read  with  discrimination  the  sketch  of 
Hr.Bodens,  the  chapters  on  '*  Suburban- 
inn,"  and  "Unsuccessful  men,"  and  that 
entitled  *' Beware  of  men,"  and  we 
oonceiTe  it  wiH  be  imposeiblo  to  escape 


the  conclusion,  not  only  that  tho  tono 
and  style  are  gross  and  turgid  exaggera- 
tion, but  that  the  tendency  is  mis- 
chievous. A  young  man  of  no  fixed 
principles  would,  perhaps,  gloat  over 
them  as  apt  illustrations  of  his  ideal  of 
preachers  and  professors  of  religion,  but 
a  devout  aspirant  to  the  ministry  of 
Christ's  holy  Oospel  would  probably  rise 
from  their  perusal  with  feelings  of 
amazement,  misgiving,  and  pain.  If  ho 
accepted  them  as  even  approaches  to 
reality,  he  would  be  likely  not  only  to 
shrink  from  all  idea  of  tho  ministerial 
office,  but  perhaps  to  admit  incipient 
doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

Whilst,  however,  we  cannot  but  regret 
and  censure  the  exaggeration  and  carica- 
ture which  disfigure  Dr.  Parker's  book, 
we  gladly  admit  that  there  is  not  a 
little  scattered  throughout  its  pages  that 
might  prove  useful  to  preachers,  both 
young  and  old.  His  criticisms  on  Dr. 
Harris  and  Mr.  Beecher,  his  disquisitions 
on  Drs.  Thomas  and  Campbell,  and  his 
chapters  on  ''The  minister  in  the 
Pulpit,"  on  "Figures,  Parables,  and 
Anecdotes,"  and  on  "  Frameworks,"  con- 
tain much  that  is  interesting  and 
valuable,  although  not  altogether  free 
from  the  vicious  taint  of  over-doing,  and 
the  Ego  tt  Rex  tone.  In  his  chapter  on 
"  Tho  Guarantees  of  a  Successful  Minis- 
try," caricature  and  rodomontade  dis- 
appear, the  tone  becomes  subdued  and 
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real,  and  lessoiu  of  troth  and  wisdom 
are  gfiven,  which  are  eminently  fitted  to 
be  nsefiil.  The  book,  as  a  whole,  }deldfl 
abundant  proof  of  Dr.  Parker's  ability, 
and  containB  not  a  few  points  of  excel- 
lence, but  it  does  not  meet  our  notion  of 
a  Concio  ad  CUrum ;  nor,  haying  other 
works  on  the  ministerial  office  within 
our  reach,  should  we  feel  disposed  to  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  young  preachers. 
Judging  from  the  impression  we  haye 
Teoeiyed  from  its  perusal,  we  should  fear 
its  influence  would  not  generally  be 
healthy,  either  on  the  inner  life,  or  the 
practical  work  of  the  ministry. 

I7te  ^o^ppy  VtUagey  and  how  U  be- 

eamt  «o.    By  Mabza  Wbiokt,  author 
of  **  The  Bow  of  Faith,"  Ac.    (Lon- 
don: The  Book  Society.) 
This  is  an  exquisitely  told  story.    It 
traces  the  melancholy  results  of  parental 
indulgence,  and  the  moral  transforma- 
tion effected  by  an  earnest   and  wise 
employment  of  means.    The  plot  of  the 
story  is  happily  conceived,  the  charac- 
ters are  sketched  with  great  felicity,  and 
the  incidents  unite  the  bright  and  the 
joyous  with  the  sad  and  deeply  touching. 
The  Tolume  will  be   a  most   suitable 
present  for  the  young. 

Heart  Mdodtea  Hespondve  to  the 
Word  and  Works  qf  the  Lord,  By 
a  Lady.    (London:  EUiot  Stock.) 

Very  well  named.  A  Tariety  of  sub- 
jects, in  a  Tariety  of  metrical  forms,  but 
all  breathing  the  Christian  spirit. 

Model  Women,  By  W.  Anderson, 
author  of  *' Self-made  Men,"  Ac. 
(London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

This  Yolume  is  the  fitting  complement 
of  what  the  author  has  already  done.  In 
a  former  publication  he  illustrated  the 
capabilities  and  royalty  of  men:  in  this 
he  claims  for  women  corresponding 
capacities,  and  yindicates  their  right  to 
equal  honour.  This  he  has  done,  not  only 
by  the  distinguishedexamples  of  woman's 
excellence  which  he  has  presented  to  his 
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readers,  but  by  thoughtful  dissertations 
on  "  True  Womanhood."  The  selection 
of  his  examples  has  been  happy,  and  well 
classified,  as  domestioy  philanthzopic, 
literary,  scientific,  holy.  The  book  is  de- 
dicated to  young  women,  and  were  they 
to  accept  its  teaching,  and  imitate  the 
splendid  examples  it  seta  before  them, 
sodety  would  be  benefited,  and  the 
triumphs  of  Christianity  would  be 
promoted. 

Walter' $  Escape;  or,  the  Capture 
of  Breda,  By  J.  B.  IjIbfi>b,  author 
of' The  Beggars."  (London :  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.) 

This  is  a  stiiring  story-  of  youthful  ad- 
venture, siege,  and  defeated  eyil.  It  is 
founded  on  facts  connected  with  the  great 
struggle  between  the  Low  Countries 
and  Spain.  It  will  interest,  and,  in 
some  things,  instruct  our  young  readen. 

Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Luigi 
Desanetis,  By  Albssakdbo  Qjltazzi. 
(London :  James  Niabet  and  Co.) 

Dr.  Desanctis  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  accomplished  men  that 
oyer  left  the  Bomish  communion  to  join 
the  Protestant  faith.    In  quitting  what 
he  saw  to  be  an  idolatrous  and  corrupt 
church  he  made  great  sacrifices;  and 
eyery  means — ^letters  and  messages  firom 
the  Pope,  and  a  personal  appeal  from  a 
Cardinal — were  employed  to  induce  him 
to  return.    He  remained  stedfieist.    And 
by  his  preaching,  his  writings,  and  hia 
lectures  as  a  professor,  he  did  much  to 
advance   evangelical  truth  among  hU 
countrymen.    This   is   abundantly  at- 
tested by  this  brief,  but  interesting  and 
beautiful,  sketch  of  his  life,  labours,  and 
character  by  his  friend  Gavazzi. 

John  Weslet/f  a/nd  the  Ewmgdkd 

lUaetion  of  the   Eighteenth   Centunf, 

By   JuLU   Wbdowood.      (London: 

Macmillan  and  Co.) 

Thisisathoughtful,  candid,  andinstmc- 

tive  account  of  the  revival  of  EvangoKcal 

religion  during  the  last  centuiy*    ^^ 

author  has    suooessfnlly  executed   her 
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^BogDf  ufach  is  thus  announced,  "  It  ia 
an  attonpt  to  delineate  the  influence  of 
%  particular  man  upon  his  age.'*  "  The 
book  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  bio- 
graphy." The  state  of  society  which 
Weal^  sought  to  influence,  the  princi- 
ples timt  determined  T^^^n  in  his  move- 
maitB  and  plans,  the  friends  who  helped, 
the  foes  who  hindered  him,  and  the 
exrcomstances  Txnder  which  he  became 
the  head  of  an  ecclesiastical  organisation 
that  is  still  an  increasing  social  and 
riijjgious  power  in  the  world,  are  so 
desoibed  as  to  make  the  book  an 
iBtaluable  help  in  studying  the  life  and 
times  of  that  remarkable  man. 

Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
IMrttn.  By  F&akz  Delitzsch, 
DJ).,  Proftfsor  of  Theology,  Leipsic. 
Translated  by  Thoicas  L.  Kimosbvbt, 
JLA.    Vol.  n. 

Biblical  Theology  of  the  Nem  Teator 
ment.  By  Cheistian  F.  Schmid,  D.D., 
late  Professor  of  Theology  atTubingen. 
Translated    by    G.    H.    Vmcables. 
(Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark.) 
These  volumes  form  the  second  issue 
of  Messrs.  Clark's  Foreign  Theological 
Libiary  for  1870.     OfDelitzsch's  work 
we  need  scarcely  say  more  than  it  is  a 
kamed,  elaborate,  and  able  evangelical 
conmientary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, and  forms  a  most  valuable  help  to 
the  study  of  that  portion  of  the  New 
Testament.     Br.   Schmid' s  book  is  di- 
rided  into  two  parts,  the  one  a  develop- 
ment of  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  other  an  exposition  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Apostles.  The  author  shows  much 
learning  and  acute  analytical  power,  and 
his  book  is  an  important  addition  to 
modem  theological  literature.  In  saying 
this  we  do  not  endorse  all  its  views,  but 
BtudcntB  will  find  it  a  most  useful  help. 

A   Winding  BiU  of  Thought,  in 
JUIatian    to  Ndtwe,    Ttovidence,  and 
Qract,    ByalAdy.    (London:  Simp- 
kin,  Harshall,  and  Co.) 
There  are  some  fine  thoughts  and  much 

luperior  poetry  in  this  book.  It  deserves 


to  be  read,  and  it  will  do  good  to  those 
who  read  it. 

r/*c  Wiyrld  of  M<yral  and  Eeligioua 
Anecdote.    By  Edwiw  Faxtok   Hood 
(London:  Hodder and Stoughton). 
The  well-deserved  success  of  Mr.  Hood's 
former  volume,  "The  "World  of  Anec- 
dote," has  led  to  the  publication  of  a 
new  volume,  of  a  similar  character,  and 
for  it  we  predict  a  like  wide  welcome. 
The   amount  of  reading   displayed  is 
enormous.    There  are  quotations  fifom 
about  300  different  writers.    The  anec- 
dotes and  extracts,  bearing  on  all  the 
relations  of  life,  and  touching  manifold 
human  experiences,  make  the  book  one 
of  great  interest  — an  admirable  com- 
panion for  a  spare  half -hour. 
Moses  the  Man  of  God.    A  Course 
of  Lectures  by  the  late  Jambs  Hamil- 
ton, D.D.   (London:  J.  Nisbet  and 
Co.) 

In  the  prefatory  note  to  this  volume,  we 
are  told  that  "the  MSS..  although  not 
prepared  for  the  press  by  th©  author, 
bear  sufacient  indication  of  his  ultimate 
intention  to  justify  their  publication  in  a 
collected  form."   We  are  glad  they  have 
been  published.    The  book  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  a  wide  circle  of  readers.    It 
is  in  no  sense  critical,  a^d  does  not  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  difficulties  which 
Colenso,  and  others  have  started;  but 
with  all  the   charm   of  its   lamented 
author's  style,  it  describes  the  chief  facts 
of  the    life  of   the  Hebrew  lawgiver, 
and  with  much  beauty  and  force  deduces 
from  the  history  truths  and  principles  of 
practical  importance  for  every-day  Chris- 
tian life. 

PUgrim    Songs    in     Cloud    and 
SuntMne,     By  Nbwman  Hall,  LL.B. 
(London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.) 
Some  of  these  songs  have  so  much  heart 
that  we  are   confident   Mr.    Hall   felt 
deeply  at  the  time  he  composed  them. 
There  is  also  thought  in  them,  frequently 
expressed  in  words  of  true  poetry.  Many 
will  like  these  "  Pilgrim  Songs,"  as  fidrly 
representing  their  own  experience. 
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THB  SBV.   HSNRY  aiLL,  D.D. 

Th»  Kev.  Henry  Gill,  D.D.,  formerly 
of  Haverhill,  Suffolk,  and  lately  one  of 
the  London  District  Seoretaries  of  the 
<«Britiflh  and  Foreign  Bihle  Society," 
died  at  his  residenoe,  Lewiaham,  on  the 
4thNoyember,  1870,  in  the  f  orty-seyenth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  horn  at  liver- 
ton,  Devon,  in  1823,  When  about  seven 
yeam  old  his  parents  removed  to  Londen, 
and  his  mother,  who  for  many  years 
previously  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Independent  Church  at  Tiverton,  was 
transferred  to  the  Church  assembling 
in  Barbican,  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Tidman.  Under  the 
ministry  and  friendship  of  this  estimable 
man  it  was  his  privilege,  and  that  of  his 
elder  brothers,  William,  Geoige,  and 
John,  to  be  led  to  an  early  decision 
for  Christ. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Church  at 
Barbican  in  1840,  while  yet  a  youth  of 
seventeen,  and  four  years  afterwards  he 
was  led  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  work 
of  the  Christian  ministry. 

He  entered  Hackney  College  in  1844, 
where  he  pursued  his  studies  with  com- 
mendable diligenoe  and  fidelity,  and  at 
the  close  of  his  collegiate  course,  in  1848, 
he  received  a  call  to  become  tbe  pastor 
of  the  Independent  Church  at ''  Market 
Hill,"  Haverhill,  Suffolk. 

His  ordination  took  place  on  the  14th 
September,  1848,  at  which  his  tutors, 
the  Bev.  S.  Bansom  and  the  Hev.  J. 
Watson,  officiated,  speaking  of  him 
with  approbation  as  a  student,  and 
oommending  him  to  his  pastoral  work 
with  confidence  and  hope.  Writing 
to  his  brother  George,  in  reference  to 
his  wish  for  the  ministry,  he  said  : — *'  I 
must  confess  that  my  desire  has  been 
much  streng^ened  by  the  example  of 
yourself  and  William.  I  am  happy  to 
thixik  that  I  have  two  brothers  engaged 
in  tuoh  a  cause,  and  that  God  should 


have  thus  smiled  upon  oar  fiunily  de- 
mands our  warmest  gratitude."       For 
nearly  sixteen  years   the  Ber.  Henry 
Gill  proved  himself  an  indnatrious  and 
affectionate  pastor,  and  an  acceptable 
and    succes^Pul     preaclier.       He    was 
greatly  loved  by  his  people,  and  widely 
respected    by   all    who     knew     him. 
In  addition  to  a  few  tracts  and  pam- 
phlets, he  published  two  interesting  and 
instructive  volumes,  entitled  **  £arly  at 
the  Temple,"  and  «*The.Tnie  and  Beau- 
tiful."    His  removal  from  Haverhill,  in 
1864,  was  a  sore  trial  to  his  church  and 
congregation ;  but  for  some  years  pre- 
vious, under  the  influence  of  his  brother 
William,  who  at  the  time  was  carzying 
through  the  press  the  second  edition 
of  the  Barotongan  Scriptures  for  tbe 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  he 
had  been  led  to  take  more  than  oVdinary 
interest  in  the  local  meeting^s  of  that 
society,  and  subsequently  was  appointed 
its  occasional  deputation.      In  1864  he 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Bible  Society  to  visit  its 
auxiliaries     in    North     America    and 
Canada.    This    mission    occupied   him 
more  than  eighteen  months,  in  which 
he  proved  himself  remarkably  adapted 
for    the    task;    and,  in    token   of  the 
high  appreciation  in  which  both  he  and 
his  services  were  held,  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  the  **  Senatus  of 
Kingston  University,"  and  also  an  inti- 
mation from  the  "  Victoria  Univeirity" 
that  it  had  conferred  on  him  the  same 
honour.    Upon  his  return  to  England 
he  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  London 
District    Secretaries — ^his    chief  dntiea 
being  connected  with  the  Sunday  Schools 
of  all    denominations  in    and  around 
the  Metropolis.    In  this  work  he  always 
felt  happy ;  and  the  Committee  of  the 
Bible  Society  sorrowfully  bear  testimony 
that,  in  his  death,  it  has  lost  a  devoted 
and  efficient  labourer.    His  last  service 
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vts  rendered  in  April,  1870,  in  a  lectnre 
to  tte  Gbntmleecentpatients  in  Brompton 
Hoejsti].  For  more  than  six  months  he 
wu  ft  groat  snfTerer,  endnring,  with 
Cbiatian  aoqniescence,  tho  will  of  God. 
Tlie  daj  before  his  death  ho  was  in- 
filmed  that  hia  phyaicians  oould  giro  no 
hope  of  recovery,  andtiliat  his  end  might 
Vq  ndden ;  he  replied,  "  I  have  no  fear 
ibr  mjMlf.  I  am  in  the  hands  of  my 
SftTioor,  God.    I  haTe  in  Him  a  glori- 


ous fdtnre  of  life  eternal  before  me.  I 
have  no  anxiety  abont  my  dear  wife  and 
children.  My  God  will  supply  all  their 
need."  He  leaves  a  sorrowing  widow 
and  four  children.  Thus,  **  Blessed  are 
the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.  Yea, 
saith  the  Spirit,  they  rest  from  their 
labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.*' 
May  both  the  life  and  death  of  our 
brother  inspire  our  zeal,  and  encourage 
our  hope ! 


®V(X  ^tomdt. 


nojxcnD  OOX.1XOB  fox  thb  DAroHTsas 

or  OOHOBBOATIOKAL  iainBTBB8. 

Wi  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  at- 
tentbn  to  thia  most  important  move- 
Bi«Qi  It  ia  at  once  a  laudable  and 
bodly  called  for  undertaking,  which  we 
tnstwill  be  carried  out  and  crowned 
with  saoceas.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  printed  appeal  sent  forth  by 
iht  Bev.  W.  Gaeet,  of  Graveeend,  who 
vieting  as  the  lion,  secretary,  will  more 
faUy  explain  that  which  is  oontem- 
phtod: — 

"Middle-dasB  girls'  schools  are  be- 
mg  formed  under  Episcopal  auspices. 
Officers  in  the  Army  and  Kavy,  the 
SpBoopal  clergy,  and  the  MeUiodist 
preachers  are  founding  colleges  for 
their  daughters.  The  Congregation- 
alffita  have  teen  foremost  in  pro- 
Tidiog  Middle-class  Schools  for  boys. 
I^uot  God's  Providence  summon  us  to 
inugarate  an  adequate  scheme  for  our 
gitlsP 

"The  school  now  contemplated  will 
embnoe  the  following  arrangements : — 

*^1.  There  will  be  an  annual  charge 
&r  each  pupil  of  £16.  Two  things  are 
aimed  at  in  fixing  the  annual  payment 
It  thiB  sum :  on  the  one  hand,  to  make 
file  iohool  as  widely  available  as  possible 
{» the  daughters  ol  ministers ;  and  on 
tbeother,  to  make  the  Benae  of  self-re- 
Bpeotbeoomingthfiir  station  a  motive  in- 


stead of  hindrance   to  accepting   the 
benefit  offered. 

*^2.  In  the  case  of  pupils  coming  firom 
a  distance  of  over  one  hundred  miles,  an 
allowance  will  be  made  for  travelling  ex- 
penses. 

"3.  While  the  best  litemry  advantages 
will  be  aimed  at,  and  the  attendance  of 
high-class  professors  secured,  through 
proximity  to  London,  a  true  reUgioua 
culture  will  be  the  flrat  eare^  and  the 
supreme  thought  will  be  to  win  the 
hearts  of  the  girls  to  the  Saviour. 

*'4.  In  no  sense  will  it  be  a  manual 
labour  school;  nevertheless,  anange- 
ments  will  be  made  whereby  eaoh  pupil 
shall  in  turn  take  a  daughter's  part  in 
household  duties. 

"6,  The  Institution  wiU  be  placed  on  a 
firm  legal  basis,  for  the  use  of  the  Deno- 
mination. 

' '  6.  The  Institution  will  depend  for  its 
support,  first,  on  the  payment  of  pupils ; 
secondly,  on  funded  property ;  and 
thirdly,  on  congregational  ofierings,  and 
Bubscriptions.  This  last  source  of  in- 
come is,  of  course,  precarious. 

*'  7.  A  college  where  ladies  of  distin- 
guished ability,  and  of  decided  Christian 
influence,  are  teachers  and  principal,  will 
doubtless  draw  to  itself  others  than  the 
daughters  of  ministers,  if  the  denomina- 
tion should  thus  will. 

*<  On  the  foregoing  axiangemente  there 
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is   concorrence  of  opinion;  but  details  l 
may  be  left  for  the  decision  of  the  oom- 
niittee,  which  must  consist  of  both  ladies 
and  gentlemen. 

<*  Will  you  by  yonr  contributions  and 
yonr  prayers  help  forward  this  scheme  P 
Do  not,  I  pray  yon,  treat  it  with  silence. 
The  prompt  and  generous  response  which 
has  in  three  months  contributed  more 
than  ikre§  ihoutand  pounds^  confirms  the 
belief  that  the  whole  thing  is  of  God. 

**  A  sum  of  £10,000  would  justify  the 
committee  in  taking  necessary  steps  for 
the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
school.  Communications  will  be  grate- 
fully recdved  by  the 

**  R«v.  William  Guest, 

"  Hon.  See. 

"  Woodville,  Gravesend,  Kent." 

jifB.    bikvbt's   fahewell   addrkss   to 

TOTJirO     MBN. 

Tot  Rev.  T.  Binney  on  Simday  even- 
ing, 29th  January,  preached  his  last 
sermon  in  his  official  capacity  as  minister 
of  the  well-known  Weigh  House  Chapel. 
It  had  become  known  that  such  was  to 
be  the  case,  and,  in  the  expectation  of 
hearing  a  fiEure  well  discourse,  many  hun- 
dreds of  persons  over  and  above  what 
the  chapel  itself,  when  densely  crowded 
as  it  was,  even  to  the  top  of  the  pulpit 
stairs,  could  receive,  thronged  the  stair- 
cases and  doorways;  but,  as  the  rev. 
gentleman  explained,  he  had  some  time 
ago  delivered  a  special  sermon  en  taking 
leave  of  his  people,  and  all  he  now  pro- 
posed to  do  was  to  give  an  address  to 

young  men,  as  had  been  his  custom  at 
that  period  of  the  year.  For  this  pur- 
pose hechose  the  text,  **  Be  not  deceived, 
God  is  not  mocked ;  for  whateyer  a  man 
Boweth  that  shall  he  also  reap;"  and 
from  these  and  the  succeeding  words 
Mr.  Binney,  with  all  his  fresh  and  vigo- 
rous eloquence,  impressed  upon  his  vast 
congregation  practical  spiritual  lessons 
useful  for  guidance  in  worldly  pursuits, 
as  well  as  in  the  more  important  ends  of 
future  happiness.    Though  he  spoke  for 


upwards  of  an  hour  and  a  half  the  con- 
gregation showed  no  aigns  of  weariness, 
and  when,  at  the  condusiom  the  rev. 
preacher  made  a  brief  appeal  in  aid  of  a 
collection  that  was  to  be  made  for  the 
Warehousemeu  and  derka*  Schools,  his 
audience  seemed  reluctant  to  believe  that 
this  was  the  last  they  would  hear  from 
him  in  the  position  which,  he  had  made 
so  distinguished  during^  hia  forty-two 
years  of  pastoral  service. 

FATHER  HTACINTOT  OX   THB    BBFOBM  OF 
THS  BOMTBH  CBI7BCH. 

Fathxb   Htactkthb   has  addressed  a 
remarkable  ''Appeal"  to  the  bishops  of 
his  Church.   What  chiefly  concerns  him 
ii^  the  schism  in  the  Roman    Catholic 
Church.      Before   this    can  be   healed, 
liberty  of  refusing  assent  to  the  receot 
Encyclical  Letters  and  the  ''  Syllabus " 
must  be  conceded.  The  Father  then  pro- 
ceeds to  sketch  the  "  reforms  "  he  would 
introduce  into  his  Church.    He  would 
begin  by  having  the  Word  of  Qod.  open 
to  the  world,  to  enlighten  and  to  fertUiso 
it,  instead  of  being  "shut  up  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  dead  languages,  and  un- 
der the  seal  of  the  most  severe  prohibi- 
tions."   Then  an  end  must  be  put  to 
**  the  opprestdon  of  the  intellect  and  tho 
conscience  by  the  abuse  of  hierarchial 
power."   With  equal  freedom  the  Father 
deals  with  the  question  of  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  which  he  characterises  as 
"  the  wound  of  the  heart."    The  last 
topics  touched  upon  are  the  **  worldly 
policy"    and    the    "superstitious   de- 
votion"    of     the  '  Church,    and   the 
bishops    are   entreated    to    apply   a^ 
effectual    remedy.      For     himself,  the 
Father  would  gladly  resume  his  minis- 
trations in  a  regenerated  Church.    £^<^ 
now  he  is  not  separating  himself  from  the 
Holy  Catholic  faith,  nor  from  the  Church 
of  his  baptism  and  of  his  priesthood,  bat  if 
a  deaf  ear  is  turned  to  his  appeal,he  shall 
"  strive  to  bring  to  the  preparation  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  uponearth  the  unfettered 
and  independent  action  which^  the  com! 
mon  privilege  of  all  trueChriatiaxis." 
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I.— IJnptss  ht  Pit))iij|>st9r. 

SOUE  little  controversy  has  recently  arisen  respecting  the  internal 
\  condition  of  Madagascar.     Several  missionaries  of  the  differen 
Sode^  labouring  in  the  island  have   described  in  strong  terms  the 
£z^aae  ignorance  of  the  multitudes  that  crowd  the  village  chapels ;  the 
nGOQs  practices  enjoined  and  indulged  in  by  certain  false  teachers ;  and 
ice  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  country  people  by  a  few  local 
^oremors  or  judges,  who  command  them  to  come  to  the  praying  because 
'iie  Queen  has  adopted  the  new  religion.    There  is,   without  doubt, 
esQsiderable  truth  in  these  representations.     But  we  do  not  now  hear 
them  for  the  first  time.    No  one  set  them  forth  more  plainly  than  Mr. 
lukea  in  the  Journal  which  the  Directors  published  last  July.    The 
pleasant  and  the  discouraging  sides  of  the  position  in  Madagascar  were 
iithfnlly  pourtrayed ;  and  it  was  shown  that  the  teaching  and  presence 
of  fingliah  missionaries  among  the  scattered  congregations  would  prove 
'Jie  only  complete  cure  of  these  formidable  evils. 

The  Central  Government  of  Madagascar  repudiates,  in  earnest  terms, 
an  desire  to  bring  the  people  over  to  Christianity  by  official  orders.  If 
^vidual  officers,  especially  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  have  com- 
loanded  or  compelled  the  people  to  enter  the  Churches,  they  have  done  so 
without  orders  from  the  Court,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Minister 
to  whom  they  are  responsible.  And  our  missionary  brethren  have  been 
too^eU  trained  in  the  most  effective  modes  of  drawing  men's  hearts  to 
the  Saviour,  and  too  well  instructed  in  the  spiritual  character  of  the 
^^Bgdom  of  Christ,  to  desire  such  things,  or  to  pass  them  by  unreproved. 
Notwithstanding  all  drawbacks,  the  testimony  given  by  the  missionary 
W.hien  18  very  decided  that  true  progress  is  being  secured,  and  that ''  the 
number  of  the  disciples  "  is  increasing  daily. 
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1.— OPEXING  OF  THE  AMPAEIBE  CHUECH.    KEV.  W.  E.  COUSINS 

Although  not  one  of  the  Memorial  buildings,  the  origin  and  progrea 
of  the  brick  church  at  Ampabibb  haye  been  watched  by  the  Directors  witl 
deep  interest.  The  Native  Christian  community,  for  whose  use  it  is  de 
signed,  under  the  care  of  the  Eey.W.  E.  Cousins,  has  been  in  existence  foi 
seven  years,  and  during  that  period  nearly  one  thousand  members  have 
been  received  into  Church  fellowship.  Mr.  Oonains  givee  the  following 
details  respecting  the  past  history  of  his  church  and  congregation : — 


**  It  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that 
I  send  you  an  account  of  the  opening 
of  our  new  brick  church  at  Amparibe. 
I  had  been  looking  forward  to  this 
event  for  many  months ;  and  you  wiU 
be  pleased  to  know  that  we  had  a  most 
interesting  and  longto-be-remembered 
day.     To  me,   especially,   who  have 
been    connected  with   Amparibe    for 
nearly  eight  years,  it  was  a  day  that 
awakened  very  deep  feelings.    I  looked 
back  on  the  past  history  of  the  place 
and  people,  and  saw  what  abundant 
cause  we  all  had  to  thank  €k>d  for  His 
goodness.     During   the  persecution, 
secret  meetings  of  Christians  were  held 
in   a   house   at   Amparibe,    situated 
almost  upon  the  spot  where  the  present 
chapel  is  buHt.    This  house  belonged 
to  Rainikoto,  who  was  formerly  one  of 
the  pastors  of  my  church,  but   has 
lately  been  employed  as  an  evangelist 
in  one  of  the  idol-villages.     In  his 
prayer  at  the  opening  service,  he  said : 
'  0  Lord,  we  used  to  meet  in  a  house 
not  fit  for  a  slave  or  a  horse  to  dwell 
in ; '  and  I  have  no  doubt  his  thoughts 
went  back  to  the  time  when,  in  fear 
and  trembling,  a  handful  of  Christians 
used  to  meet,  by  night,  in  his  house. 
The  Christians  who  held  these  secret 
meetings  may  be  considered  the  spiri- 
tual ancestry  of  the  present  flourishing 
congregation     at    Amparibe.     With 
this  thought  in  my  mind,  I  preached 
i-^y  farewell  sermon  in  the  old  chapel 


from  the  words  of  Jacob  :  *  With  my 
staff  I  passed  over  this  Jordan,  and 
now  I  am  become  two  bands.'    We 
had  used  the  old  chapel  for  a  little  mors 
than  seven  years.     It  was  opened  on 
September  20th,  1863,  and  closed  on 
October  2nd,  1870.     When  we  built  it, 
we  wore  pleased  to  have  such  a  neat 
and  substantial  building.     As  con- 
trasted with  its  predecessor,  it  was 
indeed  an  improvement ;  but  as  it  was 
built  in  two  months  and  a  half,  and 
only  cost  £30,  you  will  easily  under- 
stand how  far  it  has  been  left  behind  hy 
the  many  better  places  that  have  been 
built  since.  I  remember  how  glad  Iwas 
when  the  people  agreed  to  build  it,  and. 
when  they  had  successfully  carried  out 
their  purpose,  we  all  thought  they  had 
achieved  a  great  thing;   and,  com- 
pared with  the  old  sheds  formerly  used 
as  places  of  worship,  we  had  certainly 
made  several  steps  in  advance  of  our 
neighbours.    But  great  advances  have 
been  made  since  then ;  and  the  Ant*"- 
anarivo  of  18  W  is,  both  spirituaUy  «>^ 
materially,  a  very  different  place  from 
the  Antananarivo  of  1863 ;  and  what 
was  then  considered  the  best  chapel 
gradually  became  the  worst,  or  nearly 
so.    Thanks  to  Mr.  Poors  kindness, 
and  the  generosity  of  the  late  H» 
Booth  and  her  sister.  Miss  TJsboine, 
we  have  now  a  well-built,  substantial* 
and  spacious  brick  church,  worthy  of 
the  large  and  influential  congregation 
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i^  has  been   built.    The     more  than  half  has  been  raised  by  tho 
alraadj  spent  oa  the  buLlding     natives,  either  in  money,  or  material, 
is  a  little  ]e«  than  £700 ;  of  this  sum      or  labour.*' 


2.-^ESCRIFTI(»i  OP  THE  BUILDINa.    MB«  WhL  POOL. 

ICr.  Pool,  to  wliom  the  ereotion  of  the  cbarcb  was  eatrosted,  gives  the 
feOowriay  agohitactaral  desoription  of  the  building,  the  ioeide  measure - 
of  which  is  93  by  41  feet  :— 

advanced  to  the  height  of  the  eaves, 
being  delayed  by  want  of  masons,  all 
of  whom  are  now  engaged  by  tho 
Government.  An  excellent  har- 
mcMiium — the  gift  of  Miss  Usbome — 
has  been  placed  in  it,  and  the  singing, 
both  on  the  day  of  opening  and  three 
subsequent  Sabbaths,  has  been  very 
good.  The  acoustic  properties  of  the 
place  are  such  that  Mr.  W.  E.  Goiisins, 
the  minister,  says  that  he  can  speak 
with  greater  ease  than  in  the  old 
building;  and  he  can  be  distinctly 
heard,  not  only  in  the  gallery  behind 
the  preacher,  but  in  the  classroom  also, 
when  the  doors  are  opened.  The 
church,  including  both  galleiies  and 
classroom,  has  been  comfortably  filled 
during  the  three  Sabbaths  subsequent 
to  the  opening:  it  is  dedicated,  by 
especial  request,  '  unto  Him  that  hath 
loved  us.' '' 


**  This  diurch  is  brick-built,  roofed 
vidi  iilas,  the  zoof  being  open,  and 
lauded;  the  waUs  are  stuccoed 
vftk  and  without,  and  jointed;  the 

TaAywB     are    two-light,     circnlar- 

Uid,  with  a  stone  muUion  in  the 

finished  by  one  splayed  arch 

the  architrave  to  which  is  con- 

a  foot   below  the   ^ringing. 

are  two  galleries,  the  one  in 

^Bot,  the  other  behind,  the  preacher ; 
tfe  fronts  are  panelled,  filled  in  with 
sooUixonwork  of  native  manufacture. 
BeMath  the  gallery  behind  .the 
pnMher  are  a  minister's  vestry  and 
ciianoom,  united  by  wide  folding- 
tos,  and  both  connected  with  the 
dmrch  by  three  sets  of  three  doors 
Mch,  i^aced  between  panelled  and 
axnieed  brick  piers;  so  that,  when  re- 
coiled, the  entire  space  is  available 
&r  the  congregation.      The  tower  is 


3.— DIFFICULTIES  OVBECOME.    THE  SAME. 

Not  only  bas  Mr.  Pool  rendered  practical  service  as  builder,  but 
through  his  infitnimentality  valuable  pecuniary  and  other  assistance 
hasy  £ram  time  to  time,  been  secured  towards  the  object : — 


**  little  did  I  think,  when,  by  a  kind 
letter  from  my  departed  friend  Mrs. 
Booth,  I  was  able  to  offer  £30  to  the 
mioirter  to  aid  in  the  improvement 
and  enlargement  of  the  poor  sanctuary 
in  which  his  congregation  worshipped, 
t<)  ^rhat  that  offer  would  lead;  still 
less  did  1  imagine  that  my  generous 


correspondent  would,  by  her  liberality, 
prompt  the  people  to  arise  and  build. 
Well,  too,  do  I  remember  your  saying 
the  undertaking  would  be  watched 
with  interest  by  the  friends  in  Blom- 
field-street,  as  if  there  existed  at  home 
a  doubt  as  to  its  accomplishment ;  yet, 
amid  our   misgivings  and  risk,  it  is 
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now  approaching  completion,  with  a 
stone  tower,  stone  not  being  thought 
of  when  the  plans  were  made.  At 
the  first  we  were  all  sadly  depressed, 
because  some  eleven  of  those  most  in- 
terested, who  possessed  property  and 
intelligence,  were  banished,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  sad,  mournful,  mis- 
taken attempt  to  place  one  of  their 
number  on  the  throne  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  dynasty. 
This,  however,  did  not,  when  the 
shock  was  over,  dishearten  those  who 
remained  unmixed  with  the  movement, 
and  whose  property  and  families  were 
saved  from  confiscation,  and  continued 
to  them ;  it  excited  a  feeling  of  grati- 
tude, and  led  to  the  recognition  of 
deep  obligation  towai*ds  the  one  Great 
Preserver,  which  generated  a  resolve 
to  give  and  do  for  His  cause — ^hence 
they  told  their  minister  the  plan 
should  not  be  reduced.  Then  my  kind 
friend,  whose  promptings  had  so  en- 
couraged them,  was  called  to  her  re- 
ward, after  a  short  painful  illness, 
during  a  great  portion  of  which  she 
was  insensible.  Again  the  spirits  of 
the  minister  and  people  were  depressed, 
and  again  the  Providence  of  God  was 
better  than  our  doubts ;  her  generous 
sister  soon  told  me  she  would  com- 


plete all  that  Mrs.  Booth  had' pro- 
mised, in  order  that  the  Church  m&y 
rise  to  her  memory.  Thus  all  our 
misgivings  were  dissipated,  a  new  im- 
pulse was  given  to  trust  and  oonfidenco 
in  all  we  undertake  for  God*B  glory, 
and  the  good  of  our  fellow-men;  the 
spirits  of  both  minister  and  people  re- 
vived. Nor  was  this  all— help  came 
from  most  unexpected  quarters,  aud 
in  unexpected  wa3rs.  The  Prime 
Minister  and  Chief  Judge  took  a  lively 
interest,  and  contributed  towards  the 
erection ;  one  yard  after  another  was 
purchased  (I  think  fifteen  in  all): 
bands  of  men  were  set  to  work  to  re- 
move the  surplus  soil,  in  some  parts 
twenty  feet  deep :  an  excellent  site,  to 
the  east  of  the  old  sanctuary,  was  thus 
obtained,  and  the  largest  church  in 
the  capital,  or  the  country,  has  been 
erected. 

"  A  very,  considerable  proportion  of 
the  money  expended  in  the  erection 
has  been  raised  by  the  congregation, 
who  are  about  to  help  very  con- 
siderably in  building  the  tower.  Ono 
cannot  but  hope  the  friends  of  this 
mission  will  see  in  this  an  additional 
impulse  to  help  a  people  who  are  thus 
willing  to  help  themselves." 


4.— OPENING  SERVICES.  REV.  W.  E.  COUSINS. 

Thtjesdat,  Gotobbb  6th,  1870 — ^rather  more  than  a  year-and-a-half 
from  the  laying  of  the  foandation«8tone — was  fixed  upon  as  the  day  of 
opening.  To  an  invitation  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  the  Queen 
gave  a  very  cordial  assent,  Her  Majesty  having  throaghont  taken  grea^ 
interest  in  the  building.    Mr.  Cousins  writes : — 

the  church  were  thronged  with  people. 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  build- 
ing was  densely  crowded.    Trees  ha 
been  planted  the  night  before,  so  as  to 
form  an  avenue  leading  to  the  pnn- 


'*  On  the  appointed  morning  (Thurs- 
day, October  6th),  the  Queen  started 
from  the  palace  earlier  than  we  had 
expected  she  would,  and  I  had  to 
hasten  down  to  Amparibe  soon  after 


seven  o'clock.    The  roads  leading  to 


cipal  entrance.     These  answer  very 
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much  to  our  arches   of  welcome  in 
£n^]ttd.    When  the  Queen  reached 
thegToond,  there  was  great  difficulty 
is  clearing  a  passage   for  her.     The 
SDldiers  in  attendance  were  qxiite  help- 
less; but  the  Prime  lOnister  and  some 
of  the  chief  officers  at  length  managed 
to  Mcnre  a  way,  and  the  Queen  and 
iter  attendants  entered  the  building, 
THere  she  was  met  by  those  of  the 
Tazaha  who  were  present,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  seat  prepared  for  her. 
Asnon  as  the  Queen  and  her  retinue 
ioe  seated,  the  people  were  allowed 
«»Gome  in,  and  in  a  few  minutes  every 
fiSKT  of  the  building  was  full.    The 
c^r^ation  could  not  well  have  been 
lathan  [2,000,   I   think.    We  had 
^  or  forty  Yazaha  present,  a  larger 
^2sheft  than  we  have  had  at    any 
^znner  gathering  of  the  kind.     As 
^^on  as  the  people  were  quietly  seated, 
tbfi  service  commenced.    By  the  ex- 
press wish  of  the  Queen,  the  congre- 
gation joined  in  a  hymn  of  praise  to 
^^  and  a  prayer  was  offered  before 
the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem. 
She  would  not  allow  herself  to  be 
placed  before    Qod,    she    said.     The 
Kational  Anthem  is  a  simple  prayer 
^t  God's  blessing  may  rest   upon 
^anaTalona  and  her  kingdom.    The 
Torda  were   composed  by  Mr.    Toy. 
^  tune  is  native,  I  think,  and  is 
^^  sweet  and  pleasant  to  listen  to. 
It  was  sung  with  much  spirit,  as,  in- 
deed, were  all  the  hynms.     Our  new 
Wxnonium,  the  handsome  present  of 
Hiss  Usbome,  reached  Antananarivo  a 
Httle  before,  and  was  played  by  Mr. 
PooL    After  the  singing  of  the  Na- 
tional Anthem,  Bainilaiarivony,  the 
Prime  Minister,  presented  the  hdsina, 
in  a  short  and   appropriate  speech, 
siinilar  to  the  one  he  made  at  Ambo- 
hipotsy.     After     this     Andriambelo 
spoke,  thanking  the  Queen  for  the 
interest  she  had  shown  in  the  work, 


and  giving  a  short  account  of  the 
building.   The  Queen  said  a  few  words 
in   acknowledgment   of    the   thanks 
offered  her,  and  especially  expressed 
her  gratitude  to  the  missionaries  for 
coming  to  teach  her  people.    After 
these   preliminaries  were   over,    the 
regular    service    began,    and   lasted 
between  two  and  three  hours.     An- 
drianaivoravelo,  the  senior  student  at 
the  Theological  Institution,  preached 
the   first    sermon,    from    the  words, 
'Neither  give    place    to   the  devU.'    ' 
His  sermon  was  very  effective.    The 
second  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr. 
Fearse,  from  Peter's  words  to  Simon 
Magus,  '  Thou  hast  neither  part  nor 
lot  in  this  matter,'  &c.    He  preached 
a  very  earnest  and  faithful  sermon, 
admirably  suited  to  the  state  of  the 
Malagasy  at  the  present  time,  show- 
ing them  how  far  a  man  may  go  in 
outward  acknowledgment  of  Christi- 
anity, and  yet  become  a  castaway. 

"Almost  before  we   had  loft  the 
building,  it  was  filled  up  again  by 
those  who  wished  to  be  present  at  the 
evening  service,  although  they  knew 
that  they  would  have  more  than  threo 
hours  to  wait.     The  first  sermon  ic 
the  evening  was  preached  by  Eavon- 
inahitriniarivo,  nephew  of  the  Prime 
Minister.      His    text   was— 'If    our 
Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that 
are   lost.'    The   second   sermon  was 
preached  by  my  brother,   from  the 
words,    'All    things  are   yours,'  &c. 
He  preached  a  thoughtful  and  clearly 
arranged  sermon,   showing   how    all 
things  serve  the  interest  of  Christians  ; 
and  how  they,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
bound  to  vfie  all  their  gifts  and  ad- 
vantages   in    the    service    of    their 
Master.     Thus   ended    our   opening 
services.      I     believe     the    sermons 
preached  will  long  live  in   the  me- 
mory of  the  natives.     A  very  deep 
impression  appeared  to  be  made  at  the 
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time,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  not  allow  his  woards  to  psoTe 
ineffectiTe.  We  must  now  do  our  best 
to  fill  the  new  chapel,  as  we  hare  filled 


our  old  o&a»  On  Qk&  Sunday  after  th 
opening  aeirvice,  nearly  1,700  peopl 
were  eounted*  but  many  of  theaa  wer( 

strangers." 


o.— MALAGASY  COXGEEGATIONAL  UNION.    REV.  B.  BEIGGS. 

By  the  Febmaxy  mail  we  reteiyed  intelligence  from  the  capital  down 
to  the  20th  December,  not  the  least  interesting  of  which  is  a  report  ol 
the  usual  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  ''  Coi^gbegatioxal  Unjok,"  which 
was  held  on  the  14th  of  that  month.     The  following  pasaa^pe  will,  we 
tmety  disabuse  Aie  minds  of  our  friends    of  a  foar  whtch    has  been 
entertained  in  some  quarters,  lest,  in  the  present  critical  state  of  the 
mission,  any  undue  infitience  should  be  exerted  by  the  Qovemment  oyer 
the  native  Ghurchesi  or  the  individual  members  composing^  thena : — 


**By  this  mail  you  will  receiro  a 
report  of  our  Union  Meeting  held  on 
tho  14th  inst  The  Primo  Minister 
was  present,  and  spoke  chiefly  in  re- 
gard to  education.  We  were  all  very 
much  pleased  with  what  he  said,  and 
with  the  way  in  which  he  addressed 
the  people.  He  told  them  that  he  had 
not  come  as  the  Prime  Minister,  but 
as  a  deputation  &om  the  Church  in 
the  Palace,  to  consult  with  them  as  to 
the  best  means  of  promoting  educa- 


tion, and  of  spreading  the  kingdom  of 
Jesus    Christ.     He   told    them   that 
neither  the  Queen  nor  the  Church  in 
the  Palace  has  any  desire  to  rule  or 
command  the  people  in  respect  to  re- 
ligion, and  if  anyone  said  that  they 
did  so,  he  was  a  liar.     His  speech  is 
quite  sufficient  to  put   a  stop  to  all 
reports  respecting  Government  inter- 
ference, and  a  State- Church  in  MacUk 
gascar." 


6.-THE  SAME.    BEY.  J.  SIBEEB.    Dec.  Hth. 

The  assembly  met  in  the  Church  at  Amparibe,  the  opening  of  which  is 
dasoribed  above.  Before  eight  o^clock  the  bmldiag  was  otowded  with 
upwards  of  2,000  representatiTee  from  the  town  and  country  congrega- 
tions. The  Sey.  J.  Pearse  occupied  the  chair;  and,  after  devotional 
exercises,  a  discussion  ensued,  from  which  we  give  the  following 
extracts : — 


"Batsilainga  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject  of  Education,  in  which  he 
suggested  the  formation  of  a  School 
Society,  as  in  the  times  of  the  first 
mission.  A  lively  discussion  followed, 
in  which  the  opinion  was  very  plainly 
expressed  by  several,  that  the  great 


hindrance  to  education  in  the  canrntry 
districts  was  the  fear  of  the  people 
that  if  their  children  were  instructed, 
they  would  be  taken  either  by  the 
OoTernnaot  iu>  soldier.,  or  by  tl>« 
great  officers  as  servants.  It  was  stated 
that,  in  many  instances,  people  pft^d. 
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eooadanhle  sums  for  other  okildreiQ 
togotoMbocdas  sobstiiiitoB  lor  tbeir 
oviL  Sane  vers  of  opmion  that  people 
▼ho  were  themaelyes   ignorant    dis- 
liked &eir  childraa  beeoming  iriaer 
^aa  themselves ;  azid  in  some  eases, 
it  vas  said  that  they  were  afraid  of 
tiffiir  bong  sent  across  the  sea  by  the 
Eoropaans.    At  this  point  the  Prime 
Mmiiter  rose,  and  said  he  was  sor- 
piiwd  to  hear  such  statements ;  that 
itliad  been  expressly  understood,  be- 
tveen  the  Queen  and  the  people,  that 
*h!j  should  all  be  instructed,  whether 
'M  or  young.  And  he  desired  all  those 
ibrere  present  to  let  it  be  known 
■^distinctly,  that  it  was  the  express 
^d  the  Queen  and  the  Govem- 
B9t  that  all  the  children  should  be 
oferinstraetion;  or^in  other  words, 
iif  they  would  remember  the  agree- 
seat  made  with  their  Sovereign.    It 
^  ^  general  opinion  that  the  result 
^  the  Prime  Minister's  speech  will  be 
the  crowding  of  all  the  schools  after 
^^^tinas,  and.  the  commencement  of 
^^tstmction  in  almost  every  village  in 
^  central  provinces. 

"It  was  also  agreed  that  preachers 
^rom  Lnerina  going  to  distant  parts  of 


the  country  should  have  a  printed  cer- 
tificate, signed  by  the  missionary  and 
native  pastor  of  the  district  to  which 
he  belonged,  setting  forth  that  he  was 
regarded  astrustworthy  by  the  Church ; 
and   also,    that  a  letter   should   be 
prepared   and   sent   to   the   country 
ChundLeSy  whether   far  or  near,  in- 
forming them  of  this  anangement, 
warning  them  as  to  whom  they  invited 
to  preach,  and  requesting  them  to  re- 
ceive none,  even  though  bearing  such 
certificate,  if  their  conduct  was  im- 
moraL    The   Prime    Minister   again 
spoke,  and  said  he  had  been  told  that 
people  believed  that  the  Queen  and 
himself  wished  to  govern  and  com- 
mand the  Churches.    Very  emphati- 
cally and  repeatedly  he  disclaimed — 
both  for  Her  Majesty  and  himself-^any 
such  intentions;   and  then  said  that 
no  one  should  be  allowed,  on  account 
of  his  rank  or  position,  to  rule  the 
Church.    He  concluded  by  saying,  *  If 
anyone  does  so,  and  presumes  upon  his 
position  or  power,  be  he  one  of  my 
own  sons,  or  if  he  be  pastor,  preacher, 
or  deacon,  turn  him  out !  *  (literally, 
*  roll  him  out  I ')  " 


7.— FIEST  IMPRESSIONS.    EEV.  C.  F.  MOSS, 

Mb.  Mom,  who  left  England  in  May  last,  writing  as  ''one  who  has 
Wn  accustomed  to  an  English  pastorate,  and  who  therefore,  to  a  very 
Ittge  extonti  regards  things  from  an  English  point  of  view,"gives  valuable 
testimony  as  to  the  reality  of  the  work  already  accomplished  by  the  mission, 
^  the  growing  promise  of  enlarged  success  : — 


'*  Frequent  intercourse  with  the 
^Ihxen  at  the  capital,  when  both  the 
flight  and  dark  sides  of  our  work 
We  formed  the  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, xziany  visits  to  the  village 
churches,  at  chapel-openings,  and 
Sunday  services — besides  a  good  deal 
^^  direct  intercourse  with  ilie  Mala- 


gasy, preparatory  to  my  taking  the  en- 
tire oversight  of  the  Church  at  Amba- 
tanakanga  and  its  numerous  branches,, 
after  Christmas — ^have  made  it  inevi- 
table that,  in  my  case,  first  impres- 
sions of  the  state  of  things  here  should 
be  somewhat  deep  and  varied.  You 
will  readily  imderstand,  however,  that 
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in  no  matter  of  importance  are  first 
impressions  more  likely  to  be  unre- 
liable tban  in  regard  to  a  work  so 
recent  in  its  origin,  and  so  rapid  and 
expansive    in   its    developments,    as 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus   in 
Madagascar.    The  very  quickness  and 
vastness  of  its  growth,  on  the  ruins  of 
an  effete  heathenism,  cause  it  to  as- 
sume, at  different  times  and  places,  a 
succession  of  phases,  which,  if  atten- 
tion were  restricted  to  them  alone, 
would    be  perplexing  and,  perhaps, 
even  discouraging ;  while  the  impres- 
sions derived  from  other  circumstances 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  give  rise  to 
hopes  and  expectations  oversanguine 
and  bright.    If  first  impressions  are 
erroneous,  subsequent  observation  and 
experience  will  correct  them ;  if  al- 
ready correct,  subsequent  experience 
will  mature  and  make   them    more 
correct.     I  need  only  say,  therefore, 
(which  I  do  with  all  my  heart),  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  aspect  of  affairs 
here  is  very  encouraging.    It  is  quite 
true  that,  on  the  part  of  many  church- 
members  and  village  preachers  here, 
the  acquaintance  with  Christian  truth 


is    neither  deep  nor  extensive,    and 
the  Christian  church-life  and  Christiaii 
home- life  are  not   yet  of  the  purest 
and  most  exalted  standard.     But  it  was 
not  very  pure  or  exalted  at  Corinth, 
although  that  Church   was    founded 
by  an  Apostle ;  nor  even  in  England 
itself,  formanyalon^  ag:e  after  Augus- 
tine preached  his  first  missionary  ser- 
mon at  Canterbury.      I  believe  the 
state  of  things  here  is  improving  won- 
derfully.   The  whole  country  is  open 
to  the  truth.    Everywhere  where  the 
English  missionary  shows  himself  the 
people  press  in  anxious  crowds  to  in- 
quire, *Who  is  Jesus  Christ?' — 'what 
is  the  religion  He  has  taught  ? '   And 
everything  makes   one  look  forward 
to  the  day,  distant,  it  maybe  (more 
distant,  perhaps,  than  sanguine  friends 
in  England  expect),   but  sure,  when 
Christianity  shall  be  the  establisheJ 
religion    of   Madagascar — established 
not  merely  as  the  religion  of  its  rulers, 
(for  it  is  that  now),  but  as  the  all- 
pervading  and  dominant  power,  en- 
throned in  the  hearts  and  homes  of 
all  its  people." 


8.— THE  SAME.    BEV.  W.  MONTGOMERY. 

Another  of  our  experienced  brethren,  Mr.  Montgoueby,  who  sJeo 
embarked  for  Madagascar  last  spring,  gives  a  graphic  report  of  hiB 
arrival  and  settlement  at  Akbohipotsy,  and  recounts  in  a  cheerful  tone 
his  difficulties  and  encouragements  in  the  study  of  the  native  langaag6 '-' 


**  We  live  here,  just  under  our  beau- 
tiM  church,  at  the  very  extremity  of 
the  southern  city,  a  life  that  opens 
out,  to  me  at  least,  larger  and  more 
solemn  day  by  day.  First,  we  had,  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Parrett,  a  few  days' 
resting  to  mind  and  body  from  the 
long  and  weary  and,  towards  the  last, 
feverish  journey.  Then  the  little  ex- 
citement of  removal  hither — the  box- 
openings,    the    house-rightings,    the 


*  mamangys '  of  crowds  of  kindly  Ma- 
lagasy from  town  and  country,  morn- 
ing and  aftenoon,  day  after  day.    ^"^ 
this  you  have  experienced,  and  had 
described  to  you  often  and  again*    >-^ 
much  for  the  coming  here.    Now  1 
write  to  you  my  present  impression. 
of  what  I  have  seen  and  done  since 
coming.    We  have  been  m  our  house 
a  little  more  than  three  months,  ana, 
as  you  may  guess,  I  have  found  an 
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I 
I 


ftbondant  occupation  in  the  acquiring, 

orseeking  to  acquire,  the  language.  I 

soon  found  that  I  was  not  going  to 

pick  it  up;  my  wife  is  doing  that. 

Bat  for  me,  I  have  had  to  dig  and 

labour,  and  shall  have  to  do  so.    I 

luTe  felt  sore  discouraged  oyer  and 

again,  and  still  sometimes  do  so  feel, 

Then  words  and  peculiarities  of  speech, 

tbat  I  had  pcdnfiilly  Ufted  up  into 

mne  of  my  brain-spaces,  seemed  to 

bare  didden  down  again  to  the  depths. 

But  I  never  entirely  lost  heart — ^not 

U  all— and  am  further  from  doing 

Hat  than  ever  before.    I  have  now, 

Vf  God's  help,  got  together  so  much 

^ii,  that  I  feel  confident  of  winning 

iL  I  have  hewn  now  so  much  of  my 

^  through  a  great  forest  that  I  can 

iasy  the  light  at  the  fiEix  end. 

"  I  have  not  yot  begun  to  preach  in 

llakgasy.    My  first  formal  essay  in 

^  1  intend  to  make  on  the  first 

Sibbath  and    first  day  of   the  New 


Tear.  I  have  preached  in  English 
(with  Eabezandia  or  Batsimba  for  m- 
terpreters)  several  times,  both  in  the 
town  and  country.  This  month  I 
administered  the  Lord*s  ordinance  to 
about  900  communicants,  and  spoke 
a  few  hesitating  words  to  them  in 
their  own  tongue.  I  frequently  read 
some  portion  of  Scriptm*e  on  the 
Lord's-day  to  the  congregation.  And 
now  I  think  that  I  shall  not  be  very 
long  before  I  am  able  to  speak  to 
them  with  some  ease  and  comfort. 
My  first  trial,  on  New  Yoar*s-day, 
and  probably  many  a  one  after  that, 
must  bo  a  more  reading  of  manuscripts 
written  by  me,  and  very  largely  cor- 
rected for  me.  But,  you  may  rely  on 
me,  I  think  that  I  shall  not  rest  content 
with  that.  I  believe,  and  hope  too, 
that  I  have  to  do  work  here  for  Qod ; 
and,  by  His  grace,  I  will  do  it  to  the 
end ! " 


IL- 


'Bmi\\  %imii. — %tb  driqualanJ^. 


THE  district  of  Kew  €raiQU aland,  formerly  callod  Koilinsland,  is  situated  on 
the  borders  of  Kaflrland.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Tsomo  Rivor ;  eafit, 
by  Natal;  north,  by  the  Drakenberg  Mountains;  and  south,  by  the  Ingeli 
Moonfaiiis.  It  has  a  population  numbering  35,000  persons,  which  includes  Griquas, 
K^ifiis,  Zulus,  and  Basutos.  About  eight  years  ago,  owing  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
^^vAt^  BocTH,  a  large  party  of  Griquas,  under  their  chief,  Adam  Kok,  emigrated 
^ther  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Orange  River.  The  Griqua  Church  and  con- 
§T<egation,  having  their  centre  at  Mount  Currie,  number  5,000  persons.  English  ^lis- 
^ionarj',  Rev.  William  Doweu  ;  Native  Pastor,  Rev.  Hans  Beznidemiout. 

In  our  number  for  January,  1870,  it  was  stated  that  the  Directors 
M  acceded  to  the  earnest  request  of  the  Ghriqua  tribes  under 
^6  chief  Adam  Kok,  for  an  English  miesionary,  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Rev.  William  Dow2r,  formerly  of  Hope  Dale,  to  labour  among 
&em  for  a  limited  period.  Before  leaving  a  people  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached,  Mr.  Dower  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  comfort- 
ably settled  in  their  new  church,  entirely  free  from  debt ;  and,  having 
P^  a  parting  visit  to  his  outstations,  started  in  the  spring  of  last  year  for 
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hisnaw  and  wider  sphere  of  labour.   In  a  letter,  under  date  Axig^uei  9th^ 
our  broiher  deecribeB  the  varied  incidents  of  tke  journey* 


1.— FIEST  STAGES  OF  THE  JOUENEY.    EEV.  W.  BOWEE. 

AxrousT  9th. 

Deciding  upon  the  land  route  as  being  most  economical  and  ezpedi* 
tious,  the  party  started  £rom  Hope  Dale  on  the  7th  of  March,  and 
reached  Queenstown  without  accident. 


"  Leaving  Queenstown/'  writes  Mr. 
Dower,  **  we  were  overtaken  by  a 
snowstorm  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  Our 
ftiel  was  exhausted,  our  oxen  had 
strayed,  and  both  of  our  men  be- 
numbed, and  one  suffering  from 
diarrhoea,  threatening  dysentery.  I  had 
a  long  and  stiff  walk  through  eight 
inches  of  snow  below,  and  thick 
falling  flakes  from  above,  in  search 
of  assistance.  I  found  a  friendly 
Boer,  who  —  at  no  small  risk  — 
came  with  his  oxen  and  Kafir  ser- 
vants, and  pulled  out  our  wagon  to 
his  farm.  Here  our  party  joined 
the  farmer's  household,  consist- 
ing of  some  eight  members,  and  all 
had  to  find  accommodation  of  some  sort 
within  a  comfortless  apartment  about 
nine  feet  square ;  but  we  had  a  fire 
and  warm  food,  both  which  we  got 
in  time  to  prevent  serious  results  in 
the  case  of  the  children  and  our 
sick  leader.  This  was  on  a  Sunday 
morning.  I  had  the  whole  family  as- 
sembled during  the  forenoon — read, 
prayed,  preached,  and  catechised  the 
younger  members  of  the  family,  and 
towards  evening,  when  the  snow  had 
ceased  to  fall  so  heavily,  set  out  with 
the  driver  in  search  of  our  oxen,  who, 
the  fisirmer  feared,  might  come  to 
grief.  We  found  their  track,  and 
traced  them  many  nules ;  found  them, 
and  returned  late  in  the  evening.  Mrs. 
Dower  had  become  anxious,  and  the 
farmer  had  gone  out  in  search  of  us, 
and  was  bellowing  out  for  me  from  the 
4OP  of  one  of  the  heights  around  his 


house.     The  good  people  i^owed  us 
all  kindness  in  their  power.     We  had 
to  remain  till  Tuesday  forenoon ;  the 
same  afternoon  we  reached  Dordrecht, 
where  I  had  been  appointed  to  preach 
on  the  Sunday.      Next  day  we  con- 
tinued our  journey,  expecting  to  reach 
Qatberg,  and  having  an   opportunity 
of  ministering  to  a  number  of  Hotten- 
tot families  who  have  settled   there, 
and  are  looked  upon  as  under  the  care 
of  the  Griqua  Church.       We  found, 
however,  the  Tsomo  quitu  impassable, 
and  had  no  help  but  to  encamp  on  the 
bank,  and  '  wait  for  the  moving  of  the 
water.'       We  waited  from  Friday  till 
Tuesday,     and     then    got     through 
with    difficulty.       At     Gatbeig    we 
were  overtaken   by    a    most   terrific 
storm  of  win^     It  came  down  upon 
us  about  midnight,  and  kept  us  inter* 
ror,  lest  every  gust  would   turn  over 
our  wagon.      We  were  now   at  the 
base  of  the  Great  Drakensberg  xvago 
of  mountains,  and  the  cold  was  very 
severe.  We  were  then  waiting  to  have 
some  bread  baked,  the   detention  at 
Tsomo  having  run  us  short.    Towards 
morning  the  wind  fell ;  but,  bread  or 
no    bread,  we   set   off   in  search  of 
shelter  and  fire.    Want  of  provisions 
compelled  us  to  remain  over  the  Sunday 
atone  of  the  Hottentot  settlements. 
Tht  chief  proprietor  of  the  place  Js  a 
very  decent,  diligent,  Christian  man, 
who  has  come  there  from  the  Cradock 
Church.    In  his  house  I  had  a  small 
congregation  of  eager  listeners;  w 
they  said,  they  were  'very hungry. 
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The  iMst  time  they  had  heard  a  ser- 
zQoa  ma  ten  months  before.  Here 
ve  got  proTiflions.  Mrs.  Dower's 
health  gave  me  much  anxiety  at  this 


part  of  the  journey;  but  oareM  nur- 
sing and  a  change  of  weather  brought 
her  round.*' 


2.— A  BASUTO  CHIEF.    THE  SAME. 


Halting  at  the  Kraal  of  Mahwai, 
called  into  requisition  by  a  friendly^ 

"  Our  journey,  after  this,  was  with- 
cmt  arwident,  beyond  the  ordinary  inci- 
^ts  of  sach  a  journey — oocasionally 
■ticking  in  the  mud,  minor  break- 
s' Ac.     At  one  place,  our  whole 
^3ce  had  to  turn  out  and  construct  a 
^•s^NTrary  bridge,  to  get  over  a  swollen 
WBitaiTi   torrent,  the  whole  passage 
^i&h  *was  a  certain  Slough  of  Des- 
?Bi    We  reached  ^e  Kraal  of  Mah- 
vi,  a  Basuto  chief,  who,  with  his 
people,  are  now  under  Captain  Kok's 
loroniment.     He  had  sent  oxen  and 
oen  to  meet  ns.    I  had  service  with  as 
Bony  of  his  people  as  cooild  be  got 
lii^gether  on  the  Sunday.     Some  are 
(^iristians,    having  been   under   the 
tttehing   of   our  Prench  missionary 
^Ihren  in  Basutoland.    They  have 
^ttled  in  a  rich  and  beautiful  valley, 
^  good  part  of  which  had  been  under 
cnlthration,  at  least  producing  croi)s 
daring  the  past  summer.    They  have 
no  mean  supply  of  live-stock.    On  the 
^londay  I  climbed  the  hill,  on  the 
s\iinmit  of  which  his  majesty's  royal 
hut  stands.     He  had  sent  a  message 
excusing  himself  from  attending  ser- 
^ce,  because  suffering  from  toothache, 
and  soliciting  some  medicine  to  allay 


the  missionary's  medical  skill  was 
but  still  heathen,  chief : — 

the  pain.    I  required  his  assistance  in 
oxen,  to  take  us  on,  for  our  own  were 
quite  unable  to  proceed  further.     I 
took  with  me  a  piece  of  new  flannel, 
a  phial  containing  laudanum,  and  a 
few  dozen  peppermint-sweets.    I  found 
this  monarch  seated  beneath  an  over- 
hanging rock ;  a  dirt^'  blanket  thrown 
loosely  round  his  loins  constituted  the 
royal  robe.    He  was  listening  to  a  case 
of  horse-stealing,  the  accused  and  his 
accusers  sitting  around  him.    He  re- 
ceived   me   very    respectfully — rose, 
shook  hands,  and  requested  me  to  ex- 
amine his  tooth.     The  flannel,  a  few 
drops  of   laudanum,  and  the  sweets 
were  all  accepted,  and  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  the  assistance  of  the 
oxen  on  to  Mount  Currie.     He  was  at 
one  time  a  Christian  professor,  mar- 
ried a  worthy  person,   of  whom    an 
account  was    lately    printed   in   the 
Female  Intelligencer  of  the  Ladies'  So- 
ciety,   She  is  a  very  excellent  woman, 
who  has  suffered  much  for  Christ's 
sake.    It  is  a  sore  trial  that  she  must 
see  her  children  trained  up  as  heathen, 
without  being  permitted  to  seek  their 
spiritual  good.      We   received  much 
kindness  from  this  good  woman." 


3.— AEBIVAL  AT  MOUNT  CURRIE.      THE  SAME. 

At  length,  on  the  19th  of  May,  seyenty-three  days  after  leaving  Hope 
Bale,  the  entire  party  safely  reached  their  destination  ;  and  Mr.  Dower 
thus  describes  the  varied  and  important  duties  which  were  awaiting  him 
in  his  new  sphere  of  labour  :— 

"  I  have  had  good  congregations  and  of  inquirers.  These  I  And  deplorably 
attentive,  and  have  also  a  large  class      ignorant  of  their  Bibles.    It  could  not 
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be  otherwise,  seeing  scarcely  a  Bible 
bas  been  sold  among  tbem  during  the 
past  seven  years.  They  have  been 
-without  a  good  school,  so  that  the 
young  people  have  grown  up  in  de- 
plorable ignorance.  I  always  feel  sad 
«nd  cast-down  on  returning  from  the 
inquirers'  class  od  this  account. 

"I  have  opened  a  Sunday-school, 
and  have  a  class  of  about  forty  adults, 
while  Miss  Edward  takes  the  young 
people  (about  sixty)  in  one  class.  By- 
and-bye  we  shall  set  the  better-in- 
structed to  work  in  other  classes. 

**  I  have,  during  the  month,  com- 
menced an  important  part  of  the  work 
falling  to  me  here — the  instruction  of 
the  deacons,  according  as  they  can 
come  to  me.  Some  of  them  are  willing 
and  eager  scholars ;  I  hope  they  may 
eontinue  so,  and  some  good  to  them 
and  others  will  certainly  come  of  it. 
Some  of  them  are  men  of  excellent 
moral  character,  and  if  they  could 
gather  up  a  little  more  knowledge  of 
Christian  truth,  they  might  accomplish 
much  good.  I  am  keeping  a  supply 
of  good  tracts  and  pamphlets  circulat- 
ing among  them. 

**  Miss  Edward's  school  commenced 
with  five  pupils ;  she  has  now  upwards 
of  sixty  on  the  roll.  The  day-school 
is  prospering  under  her  care.  She  has 
men  and  women  learning  the  alphabet. 
She  has  some  difficulties  in  her  war. 
The  school  has  to  be  hold  in  the  church, 
which  is  sometimes  frightfully  cold, 
and  always  very  dark,  and  ill-provided 
with  school-farniture.  Our  supply  of 
school-materials  is  very  scanty.  I  am 
sure  we  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if 
you  could  send  us  some  small  supply 
of  school- materials — ^books,  slates, 
writing    materials,    and    such    like. 


English  spelling-books  would  be  use- 
ful, and  alphabet-sheets,  such  as  pub- 
lished by  the  School  Society. 

**  I  have  to  carry  on  an  extensive 
medical  practice,  willing  or  not.      1 
have  no  fewer  than  thirty  patients, 
This  is  a  great  hindrance  to  mo  in  m5 
other  work,  and  yet  I  must  do  it    1 
wish  some  medical  man  w©uld  come 
and  settle  among  them,  and  firee  mo  oi 
the  responsibility.    My  small  stock  of 
medicine  is  now  almost  exhausted,  and 
I  do  not  know  well  how  to  get  more. 
If  the  people  would  provide  me  with 
the  medicines,  I  should  be  glad  to  dit-- 
pense  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  but 
they  are  too  poor  to  do  it.      I  have 
thought  of  asking  you  to  try  and  help 
us  in  this  respect.     I  do  not  know  if 
the  Directors  ever  make  grants  for 
medicines.  I  am  sure,  if  a  small  supply 
could  be  sent,  it  would  be  found  use- 
ful, and  might  be  the  means  of  soften- 
ing some  hard  hearts  in  preparation 
for  the  Gospel  message. 

'*  Notwithstanding  all  hardships  and 
discouragements,  I  am  hopeful  of  being 
able  to  benefit  the  people.    They  have 
greatly  degenerated,  but  they  will  im- 
prove. I  have  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
of  Grod's  Word  and  the  force  of  truth.  I 
never  lose  an  opportunity,  in  public  or 
private,  of  pointing  out  to  them  their 
deficiencies  and  want  of  wisdom  in 
temi)oral  and  spiritual  things,  and  I 
do  believe  that  many  of  them  give 
heed  to  what  I  say.     For  instance, 
three  months  ago,  old  and  young  of 
the  female  portion  of  the  community 
sat  down  on  the  ground  in  churcb; 
I  have  persuaded  them  to  sit  on  the 
forms  provided.  The  children  came  to 
school  unwashed  and  uncombed ;  that 
has  now  ceased." 
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LAST  month  we  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  important  work  carried 
on  bj  the  inis8ionar7  ship,  in  the  visitation  of  the  numerous  out- 
stationa  among  the  smaller  groups  of  islands  in  connection  with  our 
South  Sea  Miasion.     Scarcely  less  valuable  are  the  benefits  conferred  by 
ie  ressel  on  our  missionary  brethren  themselves.     Isolated  as  they  are 
in  their  little  island  homes,  and  debarred  from  the  privileges  of  European 
eriligation  and  social  fellowship,  the  periodical  visits  of  the  missionary 
^p  are  hailed  by  them  with  peculiar  joy  and  gratitude.     In  illustration, 
▼e  present  our  readers  with  extracts  from  letters  recently  received  from 
tio  of  our  brethren  labouring  in  the  Leeward  Islands.      The  Hev.  A.  T. 
^TiLLE  has  for  five  years  laboured,  under  many  difficulties  and  discourage- 
^Bkj  in  the  island  of  HuAHnars,  and  is  now  beginning  to  see  the  dawn  of 
^^ter  days.     The  Rev.  A.  Psause  joined  the  mission  only  in  the  spring 
^iast  year,  and  has  been  appointed,  for  a  limited  period,  to  the  island 
^^BoEABoKA,  which,  since  the  departure  of  the  Rev.  E.  R.  W.  Krause, 
Q 1855,  has  been  under  the  charge  of  native  teachers,  superintended  by 
^6  missionaries  of  the  neighbouring  islands. 


1.— nUAHINE.    REV.  A.  T.  SAVILLE. 

After  announcing,  with  thankfulness,  the  completion  of  his  new  house, 
which  he  entered  on  the  Ist  of  March,    1870,    Mr.  Saville  writes  as 


again  left  to  ourselves,  our  fiiends 
having  left  us  for  their  several  sta- 
tions ;  but  the  visit,  short  as  it  was, 
had  left  a  happy  stimulus  in  our 
hearts,  which  will  help  us  on  for  the 
next  twelve  months.  Crafts  of  all 
rigs  and  sizes  call  here,  but  none  have 
ever  matched  our  own  excellent 
vessel  for  grace  and  beauty.  She  is, 
indeed,  *  a  thing  of  beauty,'  look  at 
her  when  you  will.  I  can  assure  you 
that  she  is  such  to  us  on  the  morning 
when  the  glad  sound  of  'Sail,  ho!' 
echoes  through  our  valley,  and  we 
catch  the  first  sight  of  her  white  sails 
and  neatly-painted  sides  gently  press- 
ing along   the  snowy  foaming  surf. 


"We  were  very  anxious  to  have 
tHnga  a  little  comfortable  before  the 
wwnwiary  ship  arrived,  but  she  came 
^u  us  before  all  of  our  work  was 
<r«iite  complete.  You  have  doubtless 
keard,  firom  other  sources,  that  she 
anived  here  from  Sydney  on  May  4th. 
^0  urere  delighted  to  see  her  again 
^  Huahine  Harbour ;  and  our  joy 
^^  redoubled  when  we  found  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green  were  on  board, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pearse, 
vbo  have  been  kindly  sent  by  the 
l^lrectoTS  to  strengthen  this  mission. 
We  f?pent  several  happy  days  together, 
till  Uie  business  of  our  committee- 
meeting  was  completed,  when  we  were 
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dashing  upon  our  own  familiar  reef. 
And  she  is  even  more  so  on  the 
Huahinian  children*s  gala-day.  When 
she  has  dropped  her  anchor  and  furled 
her  sails,  and  each  masthead  is  sxur- 
mountedwith  a  flowing  Gospel  flag, 
and  a  hundred  gay  streamers  are 
floating  aboye  her  decks — ^where  our 
happy  school-children  are  gathered  in 
their  finest  dresses,  singing  sweetly 
their  native  welcome  to  Captain  Fow- 
ler and  the  ship — I  am  always  proud 
of  her ;  and  not  for  her  beauty  alone, 
but,  above  all,  because  she  is  the  only 


vessel  which  calls  here  'without  leaving 
behind  an  occasion  for  sorrow. 

"  She  sows  no  tares  in  our  fields. 
Other  crafts  arrive,  and  scatter  freely 
those  evil  seeds  whose  end  it  is  to 
choke  and  destroy  those  of  our  own 
sowing.  But  not  so  the  John  WHXiams, 
She  leaves  sunshine  and  stimulus  be- 
hind her,  which  helps  on  our  work 
among  the  natives,  and  assures  them 
of  the  truth  of  our  words,  that  Eng- 
land can  produce  pious  captains  and 
sailors  as  well  as  pious  missionaries." 


2.— ANNIVERSAEY  SEEVICES.    THE  SAME. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  fifty-second  anniversary  of  the  mission  on 
this  island,  an  interesting  incident  occurred,  which  Mr.  Saville  thii» 
records : — 


**  Our  May  anniveraary  this  year  was 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  ship, 
and  of  our  Mends,  Mr.  Vivian,  Mr. 
Green,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pearse, 
which  gave  increased  interest  to  our 
services.  The  people  did  not  come 
round  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
island  in  great  numbers,  but  those 
who  were  present  appeared  to  enjoy 
the  occasion,  and  gave  more  liberally 
than  they  have  done  on  any  previous 
occasion  during  our  residence  upon  the 
island. 

*^The  contributions  amounted  to 
150  dols.,  or  £30.  The  adults  gave 
98  dols.,  and  the  children  52  dols. 
This  was,  altogether,  29  dols.  in  ad- 
vance upon  last  year.  "We  were  much 
encouraged  to  find  this  improvement, 
not  that  the  improvement  was  great ; 
but  we  took  it  as  an  earnest  that  better 
days  are'ahead.  I  noticed,  also,  that 
many  gave  from  a  more  generous 
spirit  than  on  previous  occasions. 
Many  of  our  people  are  too  apt  to  look 
upon  these  contributions  as  a  kind  of 
tax  paid  to  the  missionary ;  and  it  is 


a  most  difficult  thing  to  eradicate  this 
impression ;     but    this    year    I    was 
thankful  to  see  some  give  from  the 
love  of  the  thing.    One  old  woman,  a 
Church-member,     and     very   infinn, 
hobbled  up  to  my  house  the  day  after 
the  adults  had  given  in  their  contri- 
butions;   she    said   that  she   was  in 
much  trouble   because    she  had  not 
given  in  her  mite  to  the  Lord.    She 
reported  that  when  the  names  of  the 
subscribers  were  being  written  down, 
the  officious  scribbler  had   told  her 
that    he   should    not   put  down  her 
name,  because  she  was  a  poor  infirm 
widow,  and  tmable  to  give.     She  at 
once  accepted  this  as  an  excuse  for  not 
giving  this  year,  but  says  that  by- 
and-by  she  began  to  think  of  Qod's 
great  love  to  her  during  the  past  year— 
of  how  He  had  restored  her  from  a  bed 
of  suffering  and  weakness,  and  length- 
ened out  her  days,  so  that  she  saw 
another  May  anniversary;  and  then 
she  felt  that  she  ought  to  do  something 
to  help  on  the  work  of  Him  who  had 
been  so  gracious  to  her  in  her  latter 
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days.  She  asked  me,  with  some  con- 
cern, if  it  was  really  too  late  for  her 
iD8iib8Qibebatf<«-do]]ar.  Of  ocmrae 
ItaMhsrit  -wve  not,  and  desired  her 
to  csst  in  her  8ilv«r  piece  with  the 


cents  of  the  children,  who  that  day 
were  about  to  present  their  offerings, 
which  she  did,  happily,  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced. ' 


3.— BOBABOBA.    BEV.  A.  PEABSE. 

Mr.  Peane  giTes  his  first  impressions  of  the  island,  and  the  state  of 
the  mission  as  he  found  it,  in  the  following  paragraphs : — 


"  The  ship  anchored  in  the  harbour 

<^  Bccabofta  on  the  1st  day  of  Jime. 

Ills  enchanted  -with the  picturesque 

^^fttcanoe  of    the  island.     None  of 

"^  other  jftlaTifla  can  be   compared 

'a  it  for  heauty  and  majesty;  but 

fell  not  the  place  to  express  myself 

^^Nuigthe   natural  beauty  of  the 

^bL      Mr.  and  Mrs,  Vivian  came 

'^Tia  to  prepare  our  way   among 

^  people.      The  king  came  off  in  a 

^  ta  welcome  U3  to  his  land.     We 

Feat  ashore,  and  were  formally  re- 

««^  by    the    State,    Church,    and 

P^ple,  at  the  court-house.    We  then 

^Hit  to  look  at  the  mission-house.  The 

»^Tie  leading  to   it  is    delightful. 

^  bonse  ^e  found  small,  and  any- 

^^uagbut  prepossessing.    Many  win- 

iovs  and  doors  were  wanting.     We 

^  to  work  and  made  it  more  tenant- 

^^^  and  the  king  ordered  his  people 

to  clean  and  whitewash  it.    At  the 

T^Ment  time  five  doors  are  wantcog, 

ud  three  windows;  but  we  have  wood 

uid  linen  nailed  up,  and  thus  made 

the  house  comfortable. 

'*lhi3  island  is  divided  into  three 
^stcLotB :  Yaitape— which  is  by  &r  the 
laigoBt,  is  where  the  mission-house 
^located — ^Faanui,  and  Anau.  These 
oat-districts  are  about  two  miles — 
in  different  directions — ^from  the  centre, 
Vaitape.  At  Yaitape  there  is  a  large 
ud  good  bnildiag  for  Divineworship, 
capable  of  accommodating  about  700 
people.    It  is  now  being  painted  and 


beautified.  There  is  also  a  school- 
room, and  though  not  in  so  good  a 
condition  as  the  house  of  God,  yet 
it  is  fit  for  use.  It  is  large  enough 
for  a  school  of  200  children.  This 
room  is  also  to  be  repaired.  At 
Eaanui  there  is  another  house  of  God 
in  very  good  condition,  and  capable 
of  seating  about  150  persons.  At 
Anau,  I  am  told,  the  place  for  worship 
is  smaU,  and  in  very  bad  condition. 
In  April,  1869,  there  were  306  mem- 
bers* names  on  the  Church-books. 
From  that  time  to  Jime,  1870,  14 
members  died,  27  were  excluded  from 
Church-fellowship,  15  members  re- 
moved to  distant  Churches,  and  two 
were  admitted  as  new  members — so 
that  in  June,  1870,  there  were  only 
252  members'  names  on  the  books. 
On  the  first  Lord's-day  every  month 
the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  is 
administered,  and  the  Church  mem*- 
bers  and  people  firom  the  Ihree  dia- 
tricts  come  to  Vaitapo.  The  first 
Lord's-day  after  our  arrival,  the 
church  was  full ;  fWly  700  people  were 
present.  With  mingled  feelings  of 
gratitude  to  my  Father  in  heaven, 
and  yet  with  fear  as  to  the  future, 
with  hope,  with  joy,  and  sorrow,  I 
communed  with  God's  x)eople  for  the 
first  time  in  my  island  home.  I  felt 
that  God's  providence  had  led  me  thus 
for,  and  I  could  trust  God  £»r  the 
future." 
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4.— aENERAL  WORK  OF  THE  SHIP.    REV.  DR.  GEDDIE. 

As  a  sequel  to  the  above,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  inserting  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Geddie,  of  the  Presby- 
terian Mission  in  the  New  Hebrides,  dated  Aneitenniy  Noyember 
8th,  1870:— 

**  The  work  of  the  John  WiUiarM  only.  In  going  out  of  this  harboTir, 
since  she  left  Sydney  has  been  im-  also,  at  the  narrow  part  of  the  en- 
mense.  She  sailed  north  as  far  as  the  trance,  in  consequence  of  a  strong 
American  mission -field,  and  reached*  head- current,  she  did  not  come  round 
I  believe,  to  7°  S.  latitude.  Fourteen  so  quickly  as  we  expected,  and 
ishuids  were  visited,  six  of  them  for  touched  the  reef ;  the  only  damage 
the  first  time.  The  reception  was  done,  I  understand,  was  the  loss  of 
most  encouraging  everywhere.  Grod  one  of  the  pieces  of  her  fiilse  keel, 
is  greatly  prospering  the  efforts  of  •*  I  should  think,  from  what  I  have 
your  Society  in  extending  the  heard  of  the  voyage  of  the  ship,  that 
Gospel  in  the  Pacific.  Some  in-  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  succesa- 
cidents  occurred  during  the  voyage  ful  which  your  Society  has  made  in 
to  remind  us  of  our  dependence  upon  the  islands,  and  believe  that  the  re- 
God,  and  His  protecting  care  over  the  suit  will  be  to  encourage  you  to  more 
vessel  devoted  to  His  service.  She  generous  efforts  for  the  extension  of  the 
had  a  hairbreadth  escape  of  shipwreck  Gospel.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  your  cap- 
at  one  of  the  islands  visited.  She  tain  takes  such  a  deep  and  hearty  in- 
ran  over  a  coral  reef,  but  escaped  with  terest  in  the  work,  and  the  amount  of 
the  loss  of  a  portion  of  her  copper  work  he  goes  through  is  surprising. 

« 

5.— NEW  CALEDONIA.    REV.  S.  MAOFARLANB. 

Among  the  schemes  of  the  Directors  for  the  extension  of  the  South  Sea 
Mission,  not  the  least  interesting  and  important  is  that  which  contemplates 
the  occupation  of  New  Caledonia,  distant  sixty  miles  from  the  Loyalty 
Islands,  and,  like  them,  under  the  French  Protectorate.  In  theye&r 
1841,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  |Mtierat  iDtroduced  native  evangelists  to  No^ 
Caledonia ;  but  European  Protestant  missionaries  have  never  gaiDed  a 
footing  there,  and  in  April  last  our  brother  thus  writes  respecting  the 
island : — *'  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  now  passed  away,  and  nearly  a  whole 
generation  must  have  passed  away  with  it,  and,  sad  to  say,  it  is  still  a 
land  of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death."  With  the  ultimate*  view  of 
recommencing  work  in  a  sphere  in  which  he  feels  so  deep  an  interest,  Mr. 
Murray  has  proceeded  to  Liru,  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  Rev.  S.  M^^- 
Fablans,  who  is  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  England.  We  are  thank- 
ful to  receive  from  the  latter  the  following  [encouraging  report  of  ^® 
state  of  things  in  the  group.  Writing  under  date  September  14th,  l^'Oy 
Mr.  MacFarlane  observes: — 

•*Some     important     changes    are     better.    The 'new  Governor  has  ar- 
taking  place  here — we   hope  for  the      rived  in  New  Caledonia,   siad  a'a«^ 
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Commander  here.  The  latter  is  a  dyi- 
lian,  a  member  of  the  late  Commission 
of  Inquiry  at  Mare,  and,  I  am  told, 
ayety  liberal  man.  He  is  married, 
and  has  his  wife  and  family  with  him. 
I  have  had  three  interviews  with  and 
several  letters  from  him.  He  writes 
that  he  is  anxious  to  give  satisfaction 
to  all,  and  I  replied  that  during  my 
residence  here  I  shall  endeavour  to 
facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  so  dif- 
ficult a  task. 

"The  captain  of  the  Oazdle  and 
the  Commander  have  just  been  up 
here.  The  former  is  the  bearer  of  a 
formal  message  from  the  Governor, 
praying  the  missionaries  in  the  Loyalty 
Group — ^Protestant  and  Catholic — ^to 
Tiae  their  legitimate  influence  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  conciliation  among  the 
natives.  The  Governor  promises  him- 
self to  yisLt  the  group  in  about  a 
month. 

**The  soldiers  are  to  be  removed 
from  the  group  as  soon  as  practicable, 
and  the  natives  are    to    be    treated 


justly  and  leniently.  Let  us  hope 
that  these  things  may  come  to  pass. 
'Tis  high  time  that  the  mal-adminis- 
tration  of  this  group  should  be  in- 
vestigated and  rectified.  The  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  have  doubtless 
brought  much  truth  to  light,  which 
is  by  no  means  imfavourable  to  us. 
Indeed,  the  Commander  bore  a  noble 
testimony  to  the  success  of  our  mis- 
sion. He  said  that  wherever  they 
went  in  the  Loyalty  Group  they  were 
struck  with  the  order,  cleanliness,  in- 
telligence, and  happy  appearance  of 
the  Protestants ;  whilst  they  found  the 
Boman  Catholics,  in  general,  dirty, 
ignorant,  and  miserable.  He  wished 
that  the  priests  were  such  active  pro- 
moters of  civilisation  as  we  are. 

"  There  appears  a  brighter  prospect 
for  the  Loyalty  Islands  Mission  than 
I  anticipated.  We  are  evidently 
better  understood  than  we  were.  Our 
Heavenly  Father  will  doubtless  over- 
rule all  for  good." 


On  the  eve  of  going  to  press  we  have  received  intelligence  of  the  safe 
arrival  of  the  John  Williams  at  Sydney,  on  the  10th  December.  The 
yessel  has  gone  into  dock  for  some  slight  repairs. 


0 


IV.— (Spinm  in  C^ina. 


N  the  growth  of  opium  in  China,  and  the  evil  influence  which 
it  is  exercising,  the  Rev.  G-bipfith  John  gives  the  following 
testimony,  in  addition  to  what  was  quoted  last  month  : — 


*^  But  what  have  been  the  results  of 
the  legaUsation  of  the  trade  in  opium  ? 
Prom  the  above  statement  it  would 
seem  that  India  has  not  been  greatly 
benefited  by  it.  In  this  respect  the 
event  has  disappointed  many.  But 
though  the  importation  of  the  foreign 
article  has  not  increased  materially, 
tho  consumption  of  the  drug  has  been 
marking  rapid  and  gigantic  strides 
within  the  last  decade.  We  know  that 
opium-smoking  has  been  spreading  on 


every  hand,  and  this  can  be  accounted 
for  only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
native  product  is  gradually  supersed- 
ing the  Indian.  The  fact  is,  the  ciilti- 
vation  of  the  poppy  is  becoming  gene- 
ral in  the  northern,  western,  and 
central  provinces ;  and  the  impetus 
which  it  has  received  of  late  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  legalimtian  of  the  trade. 
Even  before  the  Opium  War  broke  out, 
the  poppy  was  grown,  to  some  extent, 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  provinces. 
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As  far  back  as  1830,  a  large  poitian  of 
the  piovinoe  of  Ohe-Eiang  was  deToied 
to  its  cultiYation.  Soon  after  this 
date,  a  check  seems  to  hare  been  put 
to  its  growth  in  those  proyinoes,  for 
embseqnent  memorials  relating  to  their 
affiurs  are  silent  about  it.  In  the 
western  provinces,  when  the  atten- 
tion of  the  GK>venu&ent  was  not  so 
easily  attracted  to  it,  the  plant  found 
a  safer  and  quieter  home,  and  the 
growth  in  them  has  consequently  been 
steadily  incres^ing  from  the  first.  Wo 
know  from  a  memorial  presented  to 
the  throne,  in  1836,  that  it  was  grown 
extensively  in  the  province  of  Yun- 
nan at  that  date.  The  Opium  War 
gave  a  decided  impetus  to  the  nativo 
cultivation,  but  it  is  only  since  the 
legalisation  of  the  trade  that  the  poppy, 
like  a  noxious  weed,  has  been  running 
over  the  whole  country.  It  is  now 
grown  in  the  provinces  of  Yun-nan, 
Kwei-Chow,  Si-Chwan,  £an-Suh, 
Shen-Si,  Shan-Si,  Hu-Peh,  Hu-Nan, 
Kiang-Si,  and  even  in  Manchuria. 
The  principal  opium-producing  pro- 
vinces are  Kan-Suh,  Yun-nan,  Si- 
Chwan,  and  Kwei-Chow.  In  the 
months  of  April  and  May  these  pTO-> 
vinces  are  white  with  the  poppy- 
flowers.  The  native  article  is  very 
cheap  in  the  provinces  in  which  it  is 
grown,  and  the  consumption  is  very 
general  among  the  labouring  classes. 

**  Whilst  the  foreign  article  in  some 
parts  of  Si-Chwan  is  worth  its  weight  in 
silver,  the  price  of  the  native  is  only 
tenpence  per  Chinese  ounce.  A  penny 
is  sufficient  to  provide  aai  ordinary 
smoker  with  enough  for  a  day*s  con- 
sumption. There  everyone  seams  to 
indulge  himself  more  or  less  in  the 
pipe.  It  is  a  common  thing,  even  for 
those  who  are  not  confirmed  smokers, 
to  go  to  the  dens  for  an  occasional 
whifiT.  The  men  and  the  women,  the 
Id  and  the  young,  scorned  to  mo  to 


be  aU  playing  with  the  insidious 
poison;  and  my  impression  was  that 
it  only  require  a  few  years  more  for 
opium-smoking  to  become  as  common 
as  tobaeeo-smoking  in  Si-Chwan.  1 
am  within  the  mark  when  I  say  that 
seven  out  of  every  ten  of  the  men, 
and  three  out  of  every  ten  of  the 
women,  of  Si-Chwan,  are  confinned 
opium-smokers.  I  saw  then  what  I 
had  never  heard  of  b^bre.  As  we  were 
drawing  near  the  fairy  Kwig'tu—^ 
city  suj^osed  by  the  Chinese  to  be 
on  the  confines  of  Hades,  and  Ihe 
place  through  which  all  the  disem- 
bodied spirits  must  pass  on  their 
way  to  that  region — thei  boatmen 
told  me  that  I  should  find  an 
opium-eating  god  in  the  tem^e  of 
the  King  of  Hell,  situated  on  a 
hiU  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  They 
spoke  of  him  as  a  most  powerful  divi- 
nity, but  excessively  fond  of  opium. 
The  people,  they  said,  often  propitiate 
him  with  the  drug,  and  obtained  won- 
derful deliverances  in  consequence.  It 
was  amusing  to  listen  to  the  marvel- 
lous stories  which  had  gathered  around 

this  *  cock-footed  Tgod.'     In  the  afcer- 
noon  I  ascended  the  hill,  and  there 
actually  found  this  celebrated  opium- 
eater  with  his  mouth  all -besmeared 
with   the  drug.    It  seems   that  the 
people,  in  their  difficulties  and  toal^* 
go  and  visit  the  shrine  of  this  divmity» 
and  promise  him  a  good  quantity  of 
opium  if  he  will  but  bless  them.  "When 
their  prayers  are  answered,  they  return 
and  pay  their  vows,  by  daubing  the 
lips  of  the  poor  god  with  the  vile  stuff* 
He  is  a  black,  frightful-looking  devil- 
Most  of  the  numerous  priests  in  ch«:ge 
of  the  temple  were  opium-smokerSf 
and   this   opium-eating    divixuty  ^ 
simply  a  creation  of  priestcraft.    Still 
the  feet  plainly  shows  how  the  Si- 
Chwanites  are  beginning  to  look  on 
the  habit  of   opium-smoking.     Tho 
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two  other  great  opinm-prodacingpro-  jority  of  the  adult  popiilatioa  smoke, 
Tinoes  present  an  aspect  similar  to  that  and  the  native  article  is  xmod  to  the 
of  Bi-Chwan.    In  the  three,  the  ma-      exclusion  of  the  foreign. 

Reeent  years  ba^e  witneaaed  an  appalling  inoreaae  in  the  aumber  of 
opium-smokers.  The  habit  of  using  it  appears  to  be  spreadiag  with 
great  rapidity :-~ 


"  It  is  often  said  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  widespread  cultivation 
of  opium  in  China,  and  that  the  people 
themselves  are  solely  responsible  for 
it    I  must  confess  that  the  matter 
does  not  present  itself  in  that  light  to 
my  mind.    It  seems  to  me  that  Eng- 
land is  deeply  implicated  in  the  crime. 
We  have  created  and  stimulated  the 
Appetite  for  the  drug ;  we  have  made 
the  nefarious  traffic  in  it  respectable, 
by  inducing  the  Chinese  to  legalise  it ; 
ve  have  made  indulgence  in  it  safe  and 
«^,  and  we  have  caused  the  natives 
to  supply  their  own  wants  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  we  can  do  it  for  them.    In 
fomier  days  smokers  were  banished,  or 
piuuahed  in  other  ways,  and  sellera 
decapitated.    At  present,  both  are  per- 
tly safe  at  their  respective  employ- 
ments.    Concealment,  either  from  a 
eense  of  shame  or  danger,  is  hardly 
blown  now.   Even  in  Peking,  the  dens 
^iretobe  seen  in  every  lane,  and  there 
w  an  opium-shop  in  the  palace  itself. 
We  aie  infonned,  on  reliable  authority, 
^t  there,  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  forty  per  cent. 
^  the  small   officials   are    opium- 
smokers;  from  seventy  to  eighty  per 
^*i^  of  the  followers,  attendants,  and 
male  servants  of  the  mandarins ;  from 
^^  to  forty  per  cent,  of  the  female 
attendants  of  officials;  from  twenty  to 
^rty  per  cent,  of  the  fighting  soldiery 
^^  the  literary  dass ;  fifty  per  cent. 
^  the  eunuchs  in  the  palace ;   and 
twenty  per  cent,  of   the  merchants. 
Sudi  is  the  present  state  of  things  in 
«Q  capital,  where,  in  former  times, 


the  laws  against  the  consumption  were 
most  stringent,  and  the  penalties  ex- 
ceptionally severe.     The  couutry  at 
large  presents  a  sad  spectacle  in  this 
respect.    Wh&a  I  arrived  in  China, 
about  fifteen  years  ago,   the    opium- 
shops  were  to  be  found  only  in  the 
backstreets,  with  a  cloth  or  bamboo- 
screen  covering  the  door.     Now  they 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  great  thorough- 
fares ;  and,    like  other   shops,   they 
have  their  signboards     hanging    in 
front.     Let  the  traveller  go  where  he 
will,  and  he   finds  that  the  pipe  is 
offered  at  all  the  inns  as  freel}'  and 
openly  as  any  article  of  food.  Business 
is  discussed,   and  bargains  are    con- 
cluded,  over   the  narcotic.     No  one 
who  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  a  gen- 
tleman ever  thinks  of  inviting  friends 
to   a    repast  without   laying   in   an 
ample  supply  of  the  drug.     To  neg- 
lect the  pipe  at  convivial  gatherings 
would  be    looked  upon  as    a   great 
breach  of  etiquette,  and  would  mark 
off  the   host   as  a   mean  niggardly 
fellow.      The  native  physician  often 
expects  to  be  invited  to  take  a  pipe 
when  he  visits  his  patient.      Mercan- 
tile  firms  and  large  shops  have  the 
pipe  and  its  accompaniments  always 
spread  for  distinguished    customers. 
The  employee  connected  with  the  man- 
darin offices  nearly    all   smoke,  and 
they  are  slow  to  oblige   anyone    till 
treated  to  a  pipe. 

'^  Thus  the  legalisation  of  the  ophim 
trade  has  resulted  in  giving  the  native 
cultivation  a  wonderful  impulse,  in 
vastly    increasing  the    consumption, 
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and  in  remoying  the  ignominy  and 
danger  connected  with  both.  True, 
most  of  the  evils  which  sprang  from 
the  contraband  character  of  the  trade 
have  been  done  away  with,  but  other 
and  greater  evils  have  sprung  up  in 
their  room.  A  wicked  and  destruc- 
tive traffic  in  a  poisonous  drug  has 
been  made  to  assume  the  form  and 
features  of  an  honourable  trade ;  the 
importer  of  opium  is  no  longer  a  des- 
picable smuggler,  but  an  honourable 
merchant.    The  Chinese  cultivate  the 


poppy  far  more  extensively  than  they 
did  before,  the  odium  of  opium-smoking 
has  been  taken  away  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  consumers  have  vastly  multi- 
plied ;  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  who  would  not  have 
fallen  into  the  habit  in  other  circum- 
stances, have  been  ruined  for  ever. 
Such  are  some  of  the  tremendous 
evils  which  have  resulted  from  the 
last  act  of  the  British  Government  in 
regard  to  the  opium  traffic." 


V.- 


■lirfts  of  %  Uontfe. 


1. — ^The  Eev.  John  Hewlett,  B.A.,  of  Benares,  re-embarked  for  India  in  the 
Singapore,  vi&  the  Suez  Canal,  January  24th. 


2.  Death  of  Captaix  W.  H. 
Williams. — ^We  regret  to  announce 
the  death,  on  Saturday,  Pebruary 
4th,  of  the  captain  of  two  of  our  pre- 
vious mission  vessels.  He  entered  the 
Society's  service  in  connection  with 
the  first  vessel  bearing  the  name 
John  William8,  which  left  England 
in  1841,  under  the  command  of  the 
late  Captain   E.    C.    Mobgan.     On 


Captain  Morgan*s  retirement  in  l8do, 
Mr.  Williams  succeeded  him  as  master 
of  the  ship,  in  the  discharge  of  which 
office  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  Directors,  and  of  their 
missionary  brethren  in  the  Pacific. 
In  recent  voyages  his  health  became 
greatly  impaired,  and  for  the  past  t\s'o 
years  he  had  been  a  great  gufierer. 
His  end  was  peace  ! 


Owing  to  want  of  space,  the  Acknowledgments,  which  are  in  type,  are  unavoidabh/ 

omitted,     Tliey  will  he  inserted  next  month. 


VI-— llefo  gear's  Sacraomital  Offering  to  Mibok' Jfunli. 

From  2\8t  January  to  2Qth  Februari/,  1871. 


London  and  its  Vicihitt. 

Anerley 

Belvedere    .*.... 

liermondsey     Rouel     Chapel,     Ladies* 

Missionary  Sewing  Society 

Bromley 

Buckhurst  Hill 

Ciimberwell  (additional) 

Chraven  Chapel 

Croj'don:  Broad  Green 

Trini^' 

Selhurst  Road  

Deptford 

finchley  Chapel «... 

Forest  HUl:  Queen's  Road  

Oreenvich  Road  Congregational  Church 

Ilaro  Court  Chapel 

Harley  Street  Chapel,  Bow   , 

Ilnyerstock  Chapel 

Holloway 


5  15 

G 

2    0 

0 

1     1 

0 

5  15 

6 

3    8 

8 

2    0 

0 

20    fl 

0 

6    9 

0 

7  10 

0 

4    0 

0 

2    0 

0 

4    5 

0 

5    0 

0 

2    2 

0 

31    4 

10 

4    0 

0 

10  12 

8 

10    0 

0 

Holloway:  Junction  Road 6    7   0 

Kentish  Town   «  13  14    2 

Mile  End  New  Town 5    0    0 

New  Tabeniacle 2    2    « 

Peckham :  Clifton  Chapel 2  14    0 

Poultry  Chapel 16    *    '^ 

Romford 2    0" 

Surbiton JO  18   0 

Sutton 2    0  J 

Tolmera  Square  Chapel 3   9- 

Tooting   1    0   0 

Tottenham  High  Cross  (additional)     ....    0    3   0 

Trevor  Chapel  ^    ^  !! 

Trinity  Chapel,  Brixton 6  IJ   " 

Walthamstow:  Trinity 2    5   0 

Wood  Street S   f  J 

Wandsworth ^   i  n 

Woodford    ^   I   i 

Woolwich:  Rectory  Place ^5 

York  Street,  Walworth 1   ^   0 
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CorXTET. 

Afcnsgton  .^ *••••.■■••••••.•. •••.•*...••• 

.VdliogtoD,  near  Chorley......M. 

Ajoiua:  Collection ^...    1  16    2 

Jin.   Thonuon,  Doa- 

k«nflath... 10    0 

James  Simpson,  Esq.    0    6  10 


2    0    0 
0  15    6 


Artndd  ... 

AUey 

lumfonl  .... 
L'cvlesi 


Bcdionl:  Bunyan   

Birkenhead:  Oxton-road  ......... 

iiirmmgham :  Oarr's-lane 

Edgbaston 

Highbury  

lioxella   , 

Moseley  H(Md  ... 

SalUev    

Snudlheath   

Steelhoasc  Lone 

i'o'ttniemouth ,., 

i^ridfurd:  Horton  Lane 

Grcen&eld 

College    

::n;ntwood  


S    3    0 

1  1    0 
S  10    6 

2  IB    7 
2  10 

10  10 

4    7 

15    0 

83    4 


9 

0 
9 
0 

4 


4  18    8 


7 
5 
3 
2 
10 


■-'''?? 


jRghton:  London  Road  

Clifton  Koad  

ETi<tol:  Castle  Green 

i;r,«nj>groTe 

bunaay   

jilhj 

BorrSt.  EOmunds  :  Xorthgate  Street '.'. 

'^e:  FreeOhurch  

^-'lisle:  Charlotte  Street 

U'tle  Iledingham 

'  ^terham   

Laannouth ...".,. 

'iuthaan, 


2 
5 
5 
1 
3 


i^wH/y  :  8t  George's  Rood 
'Icvcdon 


7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8  19    8 
14    0    0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

5  15    3 
2  10    0 

1  14    6 

2  6    6 
1    0 

1  10 

2  10 
2    0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4 
2 
1 
5 


'T.Sleton   

vTentry :  West  Orchard 


2  17 
2    0 


C-..Tts-:East 

i.rt»e  , ^ ^,, 

itoiington..^!™/.v,v/".v.r.v.v..//..'.r"!r^ 

Dtil 

I)t<lliaiii 

^^crby :  Victoria's tieet ...... .'."."*. . ........'.', 

Joshua  Dcaston,  Esq.... 

ATonport :  Princes  Street  

Iiew*bary ;  Trinity 

Jtofldng;  West  Street  Church 

Jouglas:  Finch  Hill  Church  

wlghilton 

Eastwood. "..'.*..   *         *  ' ! 

uuad... !.;!"!..''...!i!;!!!Z"""!"*;!;; 

liftef  .„ * "*       *   ****** 

>iiniouth  !!!!!!!"!!!n!i«"r.[!.!!!"'.!!'.'.*...*.!'. 

I^tf elum. . .  i,JiiJ^*^  JJ  "^*"^ ,  *^* '^*,VJ.***  ""J^^^^^^^ 
t'4veTsham*.V.V.*.V..*.*.V.  ..V.V...V....."V....V.'.V.. . 

rorihajn !"!!!.!..!!!!!.!!!.."!!!!!!!!!!!"!! 

Jf«ne :  Book  i^ne!!!!...!.!"!.""!..!!! 

'rtunsborough    

•ireat  Berkbampstcad :  Castle  Street..... 

GitatTotham   

ttttenock  :  George  Square  Chapel ...'....'.' 

Y'^nsby:  Spring  Church 

Gufniscy:  Eldad  Chapel 

Ilidlcigh 

^^^^^:  I^'oongiregationai  Ch 

■„    ,      Square  ditto 

^^:  Tabernacle  

Harting 

^aTeIi^^^''3^^*^™iii;^*'^'^!!.'.".*.^^^"I.'.'."i 

Heittsby  „  "' ••••••• 

H«u^.oniihiune8"";!!'.;'.';!!V.!!;;!ii;*.;'." 

n.?«(wl:  Eign  Brook  

«^&^.f!rfj:::::::;::;::::™;; 


2 

4 
1 
1 
2 
2 
I 


7 

0 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 
9  15 
5  0 
3  13 
5  0 
3  11 
3    7 

1  18  6 
0  17  0 
0  11 
5  14 

3  2 

2  10 
2    2    0 

0  16    0 

1  16 

1  7 

2  I 

0  10 

4  1 

1  4    9 

3  3    8 

2  10 

5  3 


0 
0 
6 
0 


0 
1 
0 
0 
6 


0 
0 

21  0  6 
6  0  9 
1  14  6 
0  8  8 
0  16  0 
0  8 
0 
0 
0 
5 


4 
2 
2 
3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Holt 

Holywell  (Flint)  

nfnoombe 

Ipswich :  St.  Nicholas  Street  

Keigbley » 

Keyworth ^ 

Kingsbridgo 

Knowl  Green. m... 

Knutsford ^ 

Lancaster:  High  Street 

Launceston    ^ 

LaTenham 

Leatherhcad 

Leeds:  Queen  Street  ^ 

Leicester:  Bond  Street  

Gullowtree  Gate 

Lenham 

Lichfield:  Wade  Street  Chapel  

Lincoln :  Newland  Chapel 

Little  Waltham 

Liverpool:  Waterloo  Chapel 

Lougnborough 

Ludaenden  foot  

Luton:  Congregational  Church 

Union  Chai>el  

Lymm 

Macclesfield:  Moe  Street  

Maidenhead 

Manchester:  Bowdcn  Chap<Q 

New  Windsor  Chapel 

Richmond  Chapel 

Park  Chapel .' 

Zion  Chapel 

;2ion  Chapel  for  1871 

Cavendish  Chapel 

Chorlton  Boad 

Pendleton..... 

Strctford 

Rusholme  Rood 

Oldham  Road 

Cheetham  Hill  

Mansfield 

Harden  

Margate  Congregational  Church 

Zion  Chapel 

Marsden:  Providence  Chapel 

Melford  

Middlesborough  

Mixendcn 

Monmouth 

Montrose 

Moreton-in-Morsh  

Mossley  

New  Brompton 

Newbury 

Newco-stle-on-Tyne :  West  Clayton  St... 

Newport  (Mon. ) :  Dock  Street 

Norwich ;  Old  Meeting 

Nottingham:  Castle  Gate 

Priar  Lane 

James  Street 

Addison  Street 

Hyson  Green 

Albion  Chapel 

Oldham;  Union  Street  Chapel   (United 

Conununion)   

Ongar 

Ossett 

Oswaldtwistle 

Oswestry' :  Old  Chapel   

Peasley  Cross   

Pendlebury   

Peterborough:  Collection 

T.  White,  Esq 

Portland 

Portobello 

Pottcmewton   

Raddiffo 

Reading:  Trinity  Chapel 

Riddings 

Ripon 

Rochdale :  Milton  Church 

Ross • 


9 
0 
9 
6 
9 
9 
9 
6 
9 
9 
9 
0 
5 
7 
9 


1  0 

0  12 

1  0 
5  18 
3  0 

0  10 

1  10 
0  10 

0  15 

7  10 

2  0 

1  0 

2  3 

9  0 
5  0 

10  16  U 

10  9 

0  10 

8  0 

1  I 
15  15 

1  6  19 

2  0  9 
5  5 
1  10 
1  3 
5  10 

7  18 

14  IS 

1  1 

8  0 

3  10 

3  IS 
7  18  6 

15  0  0 
20  5 

5  2 

2  19 

11  8  10 
2  10  0 
7  0  0 

1  19  9 
16  0 

2  15  S 
2  IS 

0  7 

1  3 
1  1 

0  13  2 
13  8 
5  15  1 

1  15  0 

2  4 

1  10 
5  4 

4  4 

3  1 

5  12  0 

12  0  0 

4  0  0 

2  5  2 
2  5  6 
2  16  6 

1  10  0 

5  14  9 

2  15  6 

2  5  5 

3  16  6 
i    %    t 

3 
1 
4 
0 


& 
0 
9 
0 


6 
9 

4 
9 
4 
4 
9 
9 
9 
9 


6 

3 


6 
6 
0 
9 


0 


1 

1 

4 

1 

1  0  0 

1  8  0 

0  15  0 

1  11  0 
5  4  5 
1  0  0 
0  18  2 

8  2  7 

0  13  9 
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Koyston :  John  Street  Chajwl  ».,  5    5  • 

Knoc8Worth  Street   2    2  0 

Rtmconi m. 10  0 

St.  Helens  7  10  0 

St.  Neots :  Old  Meeting  House   2    0  0 

Saltatre 5    6  3 

Scarborough  :  South  Cliff. 6    6  0 

Bar  Church    4  17  6 

Scdbcrgh 0  10  0 

Sclbr:  Bcthesda Chapel   1    0  0 

Sheffield:  Queen  Street 5    0  0 

Sidmouth ;  Xhos.  Grundy,  Esq 10  0 

Snuillbridge  12  8 

Smallheath 2    0  0 

South  Petherton 14  6 

Southwa ^ 3    5  0 

aowerby  Bridge    10  0 

Stuincs    3    0  0 

Stand  I    5  0 

£todcport:  Hanover  Chapel 7  19  1 

Wellington  Koad  3  14  6 

•Stone  „ „....  I    »  2 

Sutton  Valence 1  17  6 

Swanlaad  2  11  8 

Taunton  :  raid's  Meeting 3    4  0 

Tavistock   3    0  0 

Tewkesbury  2    5  0 


Thame 10  0 

Thaxted «....  3    I   0 

Thcddingworth... ^ ^  1    1    «i 

Therfield « I    0   « 

Throop    2  IS    3 

Tintvistle  ^ 2    0   u 

Tisburj-  and  Fovant  2    0   4 

Tockholcs  «. 0  10   0 

Totnes 0  16   o 

Truro i  15   a 

Tunbridgc  Wells:  Congregational  Ch....  4    0  0 

Uppingham  «  2    2  • 

Uxoridg«  :  Providence  Chapel.. 6  11   fc 

Wakefield  :  Ziou  Chaijel  5   0  0 

Walsall:  Bradford  Street 8   2   4 

Wsire :  High  Street. 2    old 

Webton-su  per- Mare   , 3    5  11 

Weymouth  :  Gloucester  Chapel 2    2   S 

Wigan :  Hope  Chai)el    2    9   'J 

Windsor 4    5   6 

Winsham   0    '   j 

Witham 2    0  0 

WoUerton 0  14   0 

Worcester 8    3   6 

Worksop 1    0   U 

Worthing  2   6   «» 

Wrexham :  New  Chapel   6  12  6 


VII.— Cinttnlralions. 


From  20th  Decemher,  1870,  to  14th  January,  ISll-^^ontiniud, 


SOOTLAXD. 

ArbrtMlh.     Trust  cm    of    the 
lateMiu8hai>liard..«......  6*    •    0 

Cove.   9tr.  V.  Ranr«j,  fbr  'Mm- 
gtBiofs,  <ce...~. 9    0    0 

ICtiinbwvh.    Aoxmarf IS4  U  8 

Mr*  »wao,  for  Un  Edkim' 

•dioul,  Peking a    0  0 

Do,  i;i»r  Widows' Fund....  M     i    0  0 

Elgin-  ConffNcational  Charch  18    9    3 

dn$pott.      Huteboiontoiini 
U.P.Chnreli    ....  • 10    0    0 


Iftwhina,  6y  Abcrdettt,     Mr 
J.  MUue......M... .«■.«•■..    0    3   0 


ITew  PiUligo,    Le^cjr  of  An- 


too. 

ri« 


drew  Carlo    ....^..^.....m    5    0    0 


StwtlamI    Wall*.    Congrcfa- 
tfonalChnrch  ..M..... 10    0 


Intck.   AuxilUrr  •— 4  17    6 


IRELAKD. 
Hibernian  JhuUicary .,  M  It  Ml 

Arma^   OMrttibutioiu 5   0    3 

aonoJUNlr.    Mr  J.  C.  SpOlcr, 
for^JaTaoUoMagasiuo"  ..    0  10    9 


iMurenceKirk.  Conlrllutions    S    0    0  \  Drogheda.    Mr  G.  Qobb.*...*    1    o    0 


Mclroee.   Mrs  Walker  ....^D.)    :    tt    v  ,  Kihiare.    CoiitribuaoM u  |6    1 


Moffat,  United  Preabytcriati 
Coarob,  for  two  Native 
TcochcT*.  luidar  tlie  Uov.  J. 
Browu,  8oudi  AArioa.. 10    0    0 


CANADA. 

iVrl^v.  Dr. Wilkes •,..  i:3  19    1 


y<w  Deer.    A  Friend  to  Mb- 


,  Toronio,  Sec.    Tor  Rov.  T.  H. 
•  I      Murliii;; ^..m».....  19  15    7 


AUBTRAUA. 

Par  R«T.  J.  P.  SudcrkMl. 

KSir  BOOTH  WALU. 

Anxlilary,  oa  accomnt  ». 50  •  0 

Comrle,  Mrs...... (DO    1  !•  v 

Wooilmkra.    Jv^reoUe  flodetr 

^PoinU  Pipwltowl II  II   : 

PeUreham.       OoocMsatiooal 

Ctiarch  GoDcetlon 6  i  1 

Do.    Ker.  T.  KoseJejr   .^ o   7  « 

Do.    MlssUoUh    ..— •  t  • 

WW   3 

ViCTOBIA. 
Trsesoreruf  AaxUiair. 
jra/iamatosMi.  CSoogrBgvtiooal 

Cbttrch    M 7H  • 

Xrotorey  .  .««.. (D.)   I  v  * 

Jun  Jttc    Rot.  W.  ApfMrlsr   4   3  4 
Mrs  C.  K.  GIbbs,  for  MaM   ....    9  0  9 

\.X.    ..•............•.•..(D.}    5   V  v 

Ricknumd.       Oongrvfatioaal 

Bonday  aahoaliK..,..,,......  U  >  ° 

M   M 

80DTU  ACArRALIA. 

AuxUlaiy,  ou  aoooaut,  par  D. 
JkObin,  Esq m«*<n>.*..^  '  ' 


tm  «  ' 


{I^urtlher  Contributions  UHUvrndabbj postponed.) 


It  is  requested  that  all  remittances  of  Cotuributivus  be  made  to  the  Bbt.  BobSBT 
BOBINSON,  Borne  Secrttarp,  Mission  Bouse,  BlomfiM  Street,  Limdon,  S.O.;  afid 
that,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  specific  object^  fidl  paiHwdar*  of 
the  place  and  purpose  may  be  given.  Cheques  shotUd  be  crossed  Bansom,  Bovverie 
and  (Jo,,  and  Poet-office  Orders  made  payable  at  the  General  JPost^offioe, 

K.B.— It  is  urgently  requested,  that  when  any  Boxes  or  Parcels  are  forwarded  to  the 
Mission  House,  to  he  despatched  ahroad,  there  may  be  sent  to  the  Home  Secretaiy  si» 
a  clear  and  fall  description  of  their  Co:vtbni«  and  Yalux.  This  information  is  vfices* 
eary  for  the  guidance  of  the  CirsTox  Hoifsks  in  the  countries  to  which  they  ge* 


Yat(8  &  Alexander,  Printers,  Symonds  Inn  and  Church  Passage,  Chancery  Lsna. 
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^hoix^m  Hub  ^M%lgm. 

Everybody  knows  what  everybody  means  by  an  "  April  day,"  "  true 
ApiH  weather."  Yet  whence  do  we  draw  this  idea,  so  vividly  distinct, 
common  to  such  a  multitude  of  minds,  accepted  by  each  young  gene- 
ration in  turn  with  unquestioning  faith  1  Hardly  from  that  unvarying 
experience  in  which  our  philosophers  delight.  Many  an  April  passes 
without  one  such  delicious,  provoking,  many-humoured  day  as  the 
name  of  the  month  conjures  up  to  our  thoughts :  no  matter,  we  cross 
8uch  a  month  out  of  our  imaginary  calendar,  with  the  remark  that  "  it 
isn't  a  bit  like  April."  Just  such  weather  may  visit  us  at  any  other 
season ;  but  we  only  say,  "  It  is  just  like  Apiil  weather !"  and,  perhaps, 
think  it  quite  out  of  place.  Geographers  may  remind  us  that  it  is  only 
in  certain  parts  of  the  north  temperate  zone  that  April  can  bring  the 
weather  we  have  made  up  our  minds  it  ought  to  bring  :  we  don't  cai'e  ; 
80  much  the  worse  for  the  rest  of  the  world ;  English  April  is  "  I'eal 
April ; "  we  love  it  all  the  better  for  being  our  own. 

Look  how  the  morning  laughs  in  the  blue  sky,  as  though  the  rain- 
drops which  glisten  like  innumerable  gems  on  the  half -clothed  brajiches, 
from  the  shower  which  fell  at  dawn,  were  the  only  drops  that  shall  be 
seen  to-day.  The  wing  oi  the  new-returned  swallow  sweeps  the  ah*,  a 
perfect  image  of  joy.  The  larks  fill  the  sky  with  music,  one  rising  as 
another  drops.  The  young  elms  and  beeches  are  bursting  rapidly  into 
leaf;  their  older  comrades  more  cautiously,  as  though  warned  by  the 
exi)erience  of  many  a  May  frost.      In  the  woodlands,  the  ground  is 
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bluer  than  the  sky,  with  millions  of  blue-bells ;  and  in  the  sunny  out- 
skirts and  openings  of  the  wood  the  anemones,  in  select  groups,  hang  out 
their  graceful  blossoms.  Life  and  promise  and  joy  swell  in  every  bud 
and  leaf,  and  breathe  in  every  breeze.  Presto  1  all  is  changed.  As  though 
some  grim  magician  had  waved  his  wand,  huge  masses  of  cloud,  which 
have  rolled  up  almost  unperceived  on  the  Atlantic  wind,  gather  into  a 
roof  of  gloom  over  the  whole  landscape.  A  shudder  runs  through  the 
half-naked  trees ;  and  then  down  comes  the  rain.  Bain  f  Nay,  veri- 
table hail ;  a  shower  that  started  with  the  mildest  intentions  from  its 
cloud,  but  was  caught  in  the  arms  of  the  north  wind,  up  aloft,  and 
frozen  as  it  fell.  But  lo !  even  as  the  dancing  hail  is  whitening  the 
ground,  out  comes  the  sun  again,  warmer  than  before.  More  clouds ; 
now  a  distant  shower  streaking  the  sky,  with  sunshine  behind  it ;  now 
another  in  the  opposite  direction,  painted  for  a  few  moments  with  a 
rainbow ;  now  one  over  head.  At  last  we  persuade  ourselves  that  *^  it 
has  cleared  up  for  good ; "  and  are  rewarded  for  our  credulity  by  a 
thorough  drenching.  We  lose  our  temper,  and  declare  that  April 
weather  is  detestable ;  but  before  sunset,  when  the  breeze  has  gone 
down,  such  a  tranquil,  tearful,  transparent  beauty  has  stolen  over  the 
whole  landscape,  that  we  cannot  help  forgiving  our  sweet  tormentor,  and 
8a3ring, ''  After  all,  what  else  can  one  expect  in  April  ?" 

A  thought  which  reproduces  itself,  infallibly,  generation  after  gene- 
ration, in  millions  of  minds,  must  be  a  Divine  thought.  It  is  therefore 
as  instructive  as  it  is  curioxis  and  beautiful,  to  see  how  invincibly  our 
imaginary  picture,  our  ideal  type,  of  any  season,  or  other  natural  appear- 
ance, can  hold  its  own  against  the  impressions  of  actual  experience.  •  The 
reason  is,  that  we  do  not  create  these  imaginaiy  pictures ;  we  receive 
them,  sensitively  and  indelibly  in  proportion  to  our  sympathy  with 
nature.  They  are  thoughts  of  the  Divine  Artist  Himself.  '  Let  no  reader 
fancy  that  this  phrase  is  irreverent  or  meaningless.  The  great  idea  of 
modem  thought  concerning  the  revelation  of  God  in  nature,  is  the  idea 
of  Law.  With  some  minds  it  becomes  a  monomania.  It  is  true,  grand, 
indispensable ;  but  it  is  utterly  unsatisfying.  It  guides  and  delights 
the  intellect,  but  it  satisfies  neither  the  imagination  nor  the  heart,— 
yet  nobler  parts  of  man's  nature  than  his  reasoning  faculty.  The  poet, 
the  painter,  the  lover  of  nature,  discerns  a  language,  hears  a  voice  and 
a  music,  in  Nature,  to  which  Science  is  blind  and  deaf.  K  he  bo  a 
devout  Christian  also,  he  hearsnot  onlythe  voice  but  the  words;  notonlyscos 
the  handwriting  but  interprets  it.  He  knows  that  the  revelation  of  God  in 
nature  is  not  confined  to  the  grand  forms  and  eternal  laws  of  the  universe. 
To  his  wakeful  eareven^thesotind  of  agoing  in  thetopsofthemulberry  trees 

is  God's  voice.  As  in  asinglesentence,  oreven  word — aflash  of  wit,  a  tremor 
of  tenderness — ^youmaygainan  insight  into  a  friend's  character,  which  yea  t^ 
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of  onliiiar7  business  intercoiirse  would  not  give ;  even  so,  the  gleaming 
play  of  light  and  colour,  and  changeful  beauty  on  the  surface  of  nature, 
is  full  of  Divine  thought ;  and  what  is  more,  of  Divine  feeling.     April 
ahowers  and  sunshine,  its  chequered  lights  and  rainbow-painted  storms, 
hare  their  gospel.     Regarded  on  this  side,  nature  is  filled  with  illimit- 
able awe  and  tenderness.     As  I  contemplate  geologic  ages,  stellar  dis- 
tooes,  the  relation  or  identity  of  forces,  the  limitation  of  the  human 
intellect;  I  am  oppressed;  I  shrink  into  littleness,  isolation,  despon- 
dency.    I  hear  the  Voice-  which   says,    "  My  thoughts  are  not  your 
thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways  ;  for  as  the  heavens  are  higher 
than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts 
than  your  thoughts."    But  April  laughs  at  me  through  her  tears, — the 
metaphor  is  so  natural,  so  irresistible,  that  we  all  use  it,  and  scarcely 
feel  it  to  be  a  figure ;  and  forthwith  I  am  startled  by  a  sympathetic 
whisper,  a  voice  not  from  beyond  Sinus  and  the  nebulse,  but  in  the  rust- 
ling leaves,  where  the  mellow  blackbird  pipes,  praising  God,  though  he 
knovB  it  not,  for  the  beauty  and  joy  of  which  he  and  his  song  form  part. 
There  are  in  nature  many  voices,  and  none  of  them  without  signification ; 
bat  surely  this  is  the  most  wonderful  of  them  all ;  at  all  events,  the 
sweetest ;  for  it  speaks  of  syhpatht  with  humak  thought  and  feeling. 
What  is  termed  the  "  Argument  from  Design  **  for  the  existence  and 
attributes  of  the  Creator,  has  sometimes  been  overestimated ;  and,  con- 
sequently, sometimes  unduly  depreciated.     Kegarding  the  universe  as  a 
vast  magazine  of  contrivances,  and  fixiug  our  attention  on  the  one 
point  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  end ;  or,  if  it  rise  above  this,  on 
the  tmity  of  the  plan  pervading  the  universe  ;  it  is  unanswerable  as  far 
^  it  goes,  and  points  to  a  field  of  thought  quite  illimitable.     But  it 
h^  no  message  to  the  heart.    An  infinite  Contriver  and  Designer,  did  we 
know  no  more,  would  attract  no  love,  invite  no  faith,  scarcely  inspire 
worship  or  reverence.   But  the  Beauty  and  Sentiment  which  fill  creation, 
from  the  "  stars  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven,"  to  the  tiny  lover's 
lamp  of  the  glow-worm  among  the  hedge  flowers,  speak  another  mean- 
ing.   They  speak  of  design,  indeed ;  but  such   design — on  a  Divine 
scale — ^as  that  of  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  musician,  to  be  accomplished 
only  in  human  emotion  and  imagination.     The  eye  which  looks  out 
upon  us  from  these  aspects  of  nature  is  not  the  stony  gaze  of  the  sphinx, 
but  the  living  glance  of  tenderness  and  fellowship.     We  fancied  ourselves 
ia  some  boundless  workshop,  filled  with  the  eternal  roar  of  mysterious 
adamantine   machinery,   worked  by  relentless,  unvarying  law :    and 
heliold !  we  are  in  a  palace,  all  hung  round  with  paintings  by  the 
Builder's  and  Owner's  own  hand,  and  echoing  with  the  songs  He  made 
^d  loves. 
The  supreme  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  itself  becomes  less  isolated 
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mare  in  harmony  witJi  God's  other  dealing?,  and  with  man*s  place  in 
this  great  universe,  when  one  remembers  that  He  who  made  the  worliU 
made  also  this  April  day. 

**  So  through  the  thunder  comes  a  human  voice, 
Saying  :  *  O  heart  I  made  !  a  heart  beats  here. 
Face,  my  hands  fashioned,  see  it  in  Myself. 
Thou  hast  no  power,  nor  can'st  conceive  of  mine, 
But  love  I  gave  thee,  with  Myself  to  love  ; 
And  thou  must  love  Me,  who  have  died  for  thee." 

April  showers  and  sunshine  have  their  lower,  more  practical  lessons 
too — ^lessons  of  character,  and  hope,  and  comfort.       "  Fickle,"  April  is 
proverbially  called  ;  an  instance  of  our  irresistible  (because  Divinely 
implanted)  instinct  to  read  in  natural  phenomena  the  images  of  hnmau 
experience.      The  word  is  very  unjustly  applied      "  Sensitive  "  would 
be  a  truer  word.      Fickleness  and   sensitiveness  are  very  different ;  or 
rather,  there  are  two  very  different  kinds  of  sensitiveness,  often  con- 
fcmnded.      Some  persons,  who  pique  themselves  on  being  "  so  very  sen- 
Htive,"  and  whose  pet  grievance  is  that  they  are  "  never  understood," 
certainly  do  not  understand  themselves.     Their  sensitiveness  is  nothing 
but  irritability  of  skin.     True  sensitiveness  is  sympathy.    The  fit  image 
of   those    skin-sensitive  people    would  be  a  November    elm   coveretl 
with  golden  leaves,   wet  not    with  April  showers,    but    only    witli 
dripping    fog,    from     which,     at     the    slightest    breeze,    the    leaves 
dmp  in  dozens.     They  are  highly  sensitive,  no  doubt ;  but  after  all  they 
are  but  dead  leaves,  so  it  does  not  much  matter.     What  a  different  soH 
of  sensitiveness  is  imaged  forth  in  the  tremulous  changefulness  of  an  April 
day !    In  these  rapid  changes  there  is  nothing  capricious,  for  caprice  is 
diange  without  reason ;  and  there  is  ample  reason  here.     Through  all 
this  seeming  fickleness  one  glorious  purpose  riins.     The  full  throb  of 
life  in  bud  and  blossom  is  quickened  by  every  raindrop  and  every 
simbeam.     April  weather  is  beautiful  just  becaiise  it  is  not  meant  to 
last,  and  because  it  is  so  perfect  in  its  season  ;  as  fit  for  its  place  as  the 
bracing  cold  of  January,  and  the  glowing  heat  of  harvest-time.     Beatui- 
fnlv  too,  because  so  full  of  hope  and  promise.     We  instinctively  see  in 
it  the  picture  of  the  heathful  changeableness  of  childhood  and  youth,— 
the  ready  tenderness  and  elastic  spirits  which  spring  from  the  fulness  of 
young  life.     At  another  season  the  same  weather  might  be  as  beaufiAil 
to  the  eye,  but  it  would  have   lost  its  sentiment  and  meaning.    Apiil 
showers  remind  us  of  tears  of  joy  rather  than  of  sorrow.     They  are  not 
meant  to  feed  the  deep  wells,  like  the  rains  and  snows  of  winter.  They  aix* 
meant  to  hasten  the  re-clothing  of  the  earth  in  its  summer  glory.    Tbov 
bathe  the  landscape  as  it  is  dressing,  and  give  bloom  to  its  cheek,  and  per- 
fume and  purity  to  its  shining  robes.    They  are  not  the  "  early  rain  "  ot 
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Psalm  Ixxxiv.y^  softening  the  soil  for  tlie  seed  corn,  and  bidding  the  root 
strike  downward,  and  the  blade  shoot  upward ;  they  are  the  *•  latter  rain  ** 
of  Psalm  Ixv. ;  the  overflow  of  the  river  of  God,  which  is  full  of  watex; 
?reatljr  emiching  the  earth,  preparing  the  com,  blessing  the  springijig 
of  herb  and  tree,  and  dropping  upon  the  pastures,  till  the  little  hUb 
rrjoice  on  every  side,  clothed  with  flocks,  and  the  valleys,  covered  over 
^•ith  com. 

Some  people,  it  may  be,  have  too  much  of  April  both  in  their  natnnil 
character  and  in  their  religion;  but  certainly  many  have  too  litUe. 
The  beauty  of  childhood  is  not  the  beauty  of  mid-life,  or  of  age.'  Harvest 
weather  and  vintage  weather  are  beautiful  and  flt  in  their  own  semioiL 
If  the  matured  Christian  is  sometimes  tempted  to  yearn  after  the 
;^lowing  though  confused  feelings,  tearful  penitence,  and  sweet  new- 
lom  joy,  of  the  young  convert ;  he  ought  to  have  what  is  really  idc^er 
and  riper, — fruit  in  place  of  flowers.  Yeb  the  ripe  fruit  may  have  all  the 
colour,  perfume,  freshness  of  the  flower  which  faded  to  make  room  ior 
it.  The  heart  should  never  grow  old.  And  if  a  man  would  ke<^ 
his  heart  young,  let  him  take  heed  never  to  drop  April  out  of  hk 
calendar;  and  let  him  thank  Grod  afresh  each  year  for  the  sweet  mesBagee 
of  April  showers  and  sunshine.  Eustace  K.  Condjol 


There  is  a  terrible  requital  tracking  the  course  of  all  bad  deeds.  It  is 
not  fate ;  it  is  not  destiny ;  neither  is  it  merely  the  positive  certainly 
that  the  blow  of  retribution  shall  in  every  case  of  wrong-doing  be  sooner 
or  later  struck.  It  is  the  infliction  of  a  Power  who — Himself  righteous, 
and  to  whose  acts  no  error  of  judgment  or  of  justice  can  possibly  attach 
—has  in  charge  the  moral  interests  of  the  universe,  and  consciously,  and 
of  purpose,  keeps  His  eye  open  on  all  the  acts  of  men,  and  admonishes 
them  that  there  is  at  least  one  Being  who  cannot  be  corrupted  to  the 
approval  and  sparing  of  any  form  of  iniquity. 

But,  while  wrong-doing  of  every  kind  is  sure  to  be  noticed  and 
reckoned  with,  the  bad  deeds  of  rulers  and  potentates,  of  all  the  con- 
^ncuous  actors  in  the  di'uma  of  this  world's  public  affairs — since  the 
s^^reep  of  their  influence  takes  so  wide  a  range,  and  is  felt  to  so  great  a 
<lepth — come  in  for  a  special  share  of  His  chastisements.  There  is  a 
sentiment  in  the  human  bosom  that  the  world  really  is  under  the  cog- 
nizance and  revision  of  such  a  Being ;  and  yet  the  ambition  and  selfish- 

*  Pi.  Ixzxiv.  6,  should  be  rendered:  ''Passing  through  the  valley  of  weeping,  thoy 
nuike  it  a  vater-spring ;  the  early  (or  autumn)  rain,  covcreth  it  with  blessings.*' 
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ness  of  statesmjen,  the  rapacity  of  conquerors,  and  all  the  motives  which 
render  men  reckless  of  the  sufferings,  and  tenacious  of  the  gains  of  war, 
sometimes  so  far  sophisticate  and  overrule  this  sentiment,  as  to  tempt 
the  perpetrators  of  evil  to  think  that  their  unprincipled  policy  shall  be 
permanently  successful,  and  that  they  need  fear  no  reckoning  day. 

How  instructively  and  impressively  is  this  taught  in  the  commission 
which  God  gave  to  His  prophet  Jeremiah.  Assyria,  the  first  example  of 
a  great  power  trampling  on  all  human  rights,  and  purchasing  empire  at 
the  cost  of  enormous  iniquity  and  blood,  had  already  fallen  under  the 
withering  breath  of  the  Supreme  Justice.  Kay,  the  Divine  impartiality 
had  not  spared  even  the  favoured  nation  of  Israel,  whose  children  were 
now  captives  or  fugitives,  and  their  country  a  scene  of  terrific  desolation. 
Nor  was  there  a  single  contemporary  nation  strong  enough  to  play  the 
oppressor,  which  had  not  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  so  doing,  or 
hesitated  at  any  measure  of  fraud,  violence,  and  cruelty.  The  prophet 
is  enjoined,^  therefore,  to  carry  the  cup  of  God's  displeasure  to  all  these 
nations  in  turn — a  long  and  fearful  enumeration.  The  Divine  commis- 
sion implies  that  some  of  them  would  refuse  to  drink,  as  men  who  did 
not  think  themselves  obnoxious  to  such  a  visitation.  But  the  cup  is 
rigidly  enforced  on  every  one  of  them.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel :  Take  the  wine-cup  of  this  fury  at  my  hand,  and  cause  all  the 

nations,  to  whom  I  send  thee,  to  drink  of  it And  it  shall 

be,  if  they  shall  refuse  to  take  the  cup  at  thine  hand  to  drink,  then  shalt 
thou  say  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts  :  ye  shall  certainly 
drink."  So  inevitable  was  the  penalty  decreed  against  all  these 
offenders. 

And  it  is  worthy  of  observation  how,  from  the  promptings  of  am- 
bition and  rapacity,  and  all  the  bloodshed  and  misery  to  which  their  in- 
dulgence has  given  birth,  God  is  educing  results  which  will  vindicate 
His  benevolence  toward  mankind.  He  has  not  abandoned  the  world  to 
be  a  scene  on  which  the  incorrigible  may  successfully  enact  wickedness. 
Civilization,  knowledge,  piety,  happiness,  are  what  He  designs  for  our 
race ;  and,  instead  of  being  frustrated  by  the  ambitious  projects  and 
unprincipled  doings  of  potentates  and  statesmen,  He  is  overruling  their 
unjustifiable  passions  and  aims  for  the  accomplishment  of  His  own  pm*- 
poses,  suffering  them  to  proceed  to  a  certain  pitch,  and  then  smiting 
them  with  awful  surprisal,  and  oompeUing  them  to  contribute  some- 
what to  a  better  order  of  things.  Their  authors  were  intent  only  on 
gratifying  their  own  lust  of  power  and  earthly  glory ;  but  they  were 
unconsciously  aiding  the  plans  of  the  allwise  and  righteous  One,  who 
resolves  that  no  period  of  craft,  violence,  and  suffering,  however  dis- 

•  Jer.  XXV.   16-29. 
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&stroiu  for  the  present,  shall  pass  away,  without  leaying  the  world  some 
new  lesson  of  wisdom,  virtue,  and  hope,  and  some  fresh  stimulus  for  its 
realization. 

And  to  what  portion  of  human  history  can  we  look,  and  not  see 
eumples  of  the  unslumbering  retribution  which  waits  on  every  form 
of  evil  doing?  The  Bible  is  full  of  them;  and  the  reference  to  them 
already  made  wiU  suffice.  May  we  not  adveVt  to  the  States  of  Ancient 
Greece,  and  more  especially  to  the  results  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  ? 
Deep  was  the  humiliation  with  which  Athens  came  out  of  that  conflict. 
But,  with  all  her  culture,  bravery,  and  patriotism,  had  she  not  been 
seliish  and  overbearing  to  her  rivals,  and  never  scrupling  the  meanest 
arts  by  which  she  could  promote  her  loved  ascendancy  1  And  the  rest 
of  the  States,  who  could  not  bear  her  pride  and  arrogance,  were  as  little 
icrupalous  as  to  the  methods  by  which  they  combined  to  humble  and 
roia  her.  All  of  them  left  a  miserable  inheritance  to  their  posterity, 
and  serve  to  show  how  shortsighted  and  rotten,  and  how  sure  of  the 
nebake  of  Eternal  justice,  is  the  policy  which  would  prosper  by  xmright- 
eousness.  We  lament  that  they  have  vanished  out  of  the  list  of  nations ; 
but  we  owe  it  to  the  awards  of  the  Supreme  Arbiter  to  say  that  they 
perished  deservedly.     • 

Let  us  look  also  at  the  French  Kevolution,  the  one  emphatically  so 
called.  What  unexampled  scenes  of  freedom,  prosperity,  and  happiness 
^ere  predicted  from  it,  not  only  by  the  philosophers  and  patriots  of 
France,  but  by  many  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  other  nations  ! 
Bat,  however  pure  the  principles,  and  however  disinterested  the  inv 
tentions  of  its  first  leaders,  it  speedily  fell  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  perverted  it  into  a  reign  of  terror,  and  drenched  their  country 
with  its  best  blood.  All  Europe  looked  on  aghast,  wondering  at  the 
infktuation  which  could  dream  of  serving  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  hj 
such  remorseless  butchery  j  and,  whatever  benefits  may  have  arisen 
from  that  event,  once  hailed  as  so  auspicious,  have  been  purchased  at  a 
dearer  cost  than  was  ever  paid  by  any  other  nation  under  heaven.  Such 
a  falsifying  of  hopes  so  vast  is  a  further  testimony,  that  God's  frown 
must  ever  wither  the  vain  and  impious  attempt  to  build  national  order 
and  happiness,  on  any  other  basis  than  righteousness. 

It  win  be  admitted,  moreover,  now  that  party  heat  and  prejudice 
kve  pretty  well  subsided,  that  the  British  Government  acted  neither 
wisely  nor  justly  in  those  transactions  which  provoked  our  North 
American  colonies  to  throw  off  their  dependence  on  the  mother  country, 
and  to  found  the  Republic  of  the  United  States.  It  would  have  been 
possible  so  to  have  nursed  those  colonies  for  independence  as  to  have 
knit  them  to  us  by  bonds  of  lasting  gratitude  and  affection,  as  well  as 
by  the  proud  consciousness   of  community  with  us  in  blood,  language. 
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and  religion,  and  in  devotion  to  the  most  precious  interests  of  humanity ; 
but  other  counsels  prevailed,  and  the  resentment,  jealousies,  and  distrust 
engendered  thereby,  and  aggravated  by  more  recent  misunderstandings, 
have  checked  the  warm  current  of  sympathy  which  should  have  flowed 
between  us ;  insomuch  that,  were  we  to  become  involved  in  serious 
complicities  with  any  of  our  European  neighbours,  we  are  not  sure  that 
we  should  find  friends  in  our  Anglo-American  brethren.  This  is  an 
infelicity  which  we  cannot  but  feel  and  deplore.  It  is  embarrassing  the 
relations  of  the  two  countries  at  the  present  hour.  Yet  it  is  the  natural 
fruit  of  a  policy  which  was  less  studious  of  the  rights  and  well-being  of 
our  brethren  than  of  our  own  aggrandizement,  and  one  of  the  manifold  forms 
in  which  an  overruling  Providence  protests  against  the  blunders  and 
misdoings  of  selfishness  and  pride. 

Neither  were  the  foundations  of  our  Indian  empire  laid  in  innocence. 
So  manifestly  is  it  of  the  benign  dispensations  of  Heaven  that  British 
rule  has  been  extended  over  that  country,  so  numerous  are  the  bene- 
volent agencies  now  at  work  for  its  regeneration,  so  capable  is  it  by  its 
natural  resources  and  the  genius  of  its  people  of  rising  to  distinguished 
greatness  and  prosperity  under  the  fostering  care  of  a  wise  and  patenuJ 
government,  and  so  much  happier  is  its  present  condition  than  aught 
ever  realized  under  its  native  princes,  that  we  should  be  glad  to  foiget 
some  of  the  earlier  steps  by  which  India  was  gradually  brought  under 
the  sway  of  England.  It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  never  was 
conquest  or  acquisition  made  on  so  vast  a  scale  with  less  tincture  of  ev'd. 
Yet  the  parliament  and  people  of  England  would  now  blush  for.  such 
violations  of  truth  and  uprightness  as  were  allowed  and  sanctioned  in 
the  doings  of  the  East  India  Company  in  former  days.  Conquerors 
have  short  memories ;  but  their  deeds  are  kept  in  infallible  remembrance 
by  the  ever-watchful  and  omnipotent  Guardian  of  human  lights ;  and 
the  fact  that  we  still  hold  India  by  force,  and  not  by  the  people's  love 
and  gratitude,  proves  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  most  persevering  kind- 
ness and  goodwill  to  wipe  out  the  recollection  of  ancient  wrongs,  and 
that  the  unexpected  and  perplexing  obstacles  which  often  rise  up  in  the 
path  of  those  who  would  heal  and  obliterate  those  wrongs  are  part  of  the 
penalty  exacted  for  the  unexpiated  enx>r8  of  a  past  generation. 

And  is  not  this  the  root  of  the.  difficulty  which  our  Government  still 
has  with  Ireland  ?  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  set  of  rulers  more  bent 
on  pacifying  and  haimonizing  that  country  than  the  present  Cabinet. 
To  devise  measures  which  should  place  it  on  the  most  perfect  equality  of 
social  and  ix)litical  rights  with  every  other  poi*tion  of  the  United  King- 
dom, has  been  their  earnest  study  and  endeavour.  But  Ireland  is  not 
yet  conciliated.  There  is  a  numerous  and  powerful  party  eager  to  accept 
every  new  advantage,  but  making  it  the  ground  for  further  demands, 
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and   more  clamorous  for   fresh   concessions  than  grateful  for  amelio- 

rations  already  enjoyed.     Nothing  can  be  more  disappointing  and  dis- 

coaraging  to  a  Government  truly  solicitous  to  correct  whatever  is  amiss, 

:ui(l  to  remove  every  vestige  of  inferiority.     The  wisest  legislation,  tho 

purest  administration,  the  most  impartial  distribution  of  patronage,  are 

all  unavailing  for  charming  away  this  spirit  of  discontent.     And  why  'I 

There  is  in  the  national  breast  a  bitter  and  resentful  memory  of  the 

wrongs  done  to  their  forefathers  centuries  ago.     Tlieir  rulers  are  their 

conquerors,  and  the  supposed  right  of  conquest  was  often  urged  to  the 

most  despotic  and  cruel  d^ree.     Such  treatment  cannot  be  forgotten,  is 

slow  to  be  forgiven,  and  renders  men  thankless  even  to  the  friendly 

knds  which  would  soothe  and   redress   them.     We   cannot  conlplain. 

We  must  not  quarrel  with  the  constitution  of  human  nature  and  the 

allotments  of  a  retributive  Providence.     The  evil  of  bad  deeds  unatoned 

for  propagates  itself  to  succeeding  generations,  till  the  penalty  has  been 

e!chausted,  and  the  supreme  Judge  has  been  satisfied. 

For  further  illustrations  of  the  sentiments  of  this  article  we  might 
refer  to  the  abasement  of  Spain  from  her  once  proud  position  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  to  Austria's  expulsion  from  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
to  the  Pope's  deprivation  of  his  temporal  dominion.  But  why  dwell  on 
these,  while  we  are  confronted  with  the  astounding  spectacle  of  France 
and  Prussia  in  mortal  antagonism? — the  one  prostrate  and  bleeding,  the 
other  victorious  and  triumphant ;  the  one  suing  for  terms  of  peace,  the 
other  able  to  impose  the  hardest ;  the  one  in  her  hour  of  deepest  adver- 
sity, the  other  covered  with  what  is  usually  called  glory.  What  then  1 
Is  Prussia  the  elect  of  Heaven,  and  France  under  a  ban  of  hopeless  re- 
} probation  1  We  dare  not  think  so.  Doubtless,  the  latter  has  many 
sins  to  expiate.  Her  passion  for  martial  pre-eminence  and  dictation 
to  the  rest  of  Europe  has  been  her  ruin.  But  the  former  has  a  serious 
account  to  settle  with  the  community  of  nations  and  their  awfully 
righteous  Head.  Her  history  is  not  free  from  the  damning  flaws  of 
fraud,  spoliation,  and  perfidy.  We  should  have  no  reason  to  be  sur- 
prised, if  signal  chastisements  were  in  reserve  for  her  and  her  humbled 
antagonist.  We  cannot  gauge  their  respective  virtues  or  vices  by  the 
humiliation  of  the  one,  or  the  splendid  success  of  the  other.  But^ 
<^nld  the  ear  of  both  be  open  to  the  lessons  of  history  and  the  monitions 
of  Divine  inspiration,  we  might  hope  for  the  best.  We  cannot  pene- 
trate the  counsels  of  the  Prussian  monarch  and  of  his  astute  and  daring 
prime  minister.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  antecedents  of  either  to 
forbid  the  fear,  lest  the  compact  German  union  which  they  have 
achieved  should  be  converted  into  a  powerful  military  system,  over- 
awing neighbouring '  nations,  and  unfriendly  to  popular  liberty.  If, 
however,  they  were  to  use  it  for  the  truly  noble  and  patriotic  purpose 
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of  giving  to  every  nationality  of  the  Fatherland  a  freedom  and  expan- 
sion from  which  they  have  been  long  estranged,  their  future  history 
would  immortalize  them,  and  the  evil  of  the  past  be  condoned,  and 
gradually  worn  out. 

And  if  the  conscience  of  unhappy  France  could  be  roused  by  her 
dread  misfortunes  to  a  better  sense  of  what  most  becomes  a  great 
nation;  could  she  consent  to  relinquish  those  ambitious  schemes  of 
domination  which  have  made  her  restless  at  home,  and  an  annoyance 
and  a  fear  to  her  neighbours ;  could  she  be  persuaded  to  address  herself 
to  the  wise  and  moderate  counsels,  and  to  the  rigid  economising  of  her 
resources,  by  which  alone  she  can  hope  to  redeem  herself  from  the 
all-but-crushing  responsibilities  of  this  calamitous  war,  and  thus  gradually 
replenish  the  springs  of  her  own  prosperity,  and  rise  to  her  just  position 
of  influence  among  the  European  family  of  nations ;  she  '^ould  secure 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  wise  and  virtuous  observers,  turn  to  rich 
advantage  the  chastenings  of  Providence,  and  contribute  to  the  worid's 
advancement  in  all  the  elements  of  true  honour  and  happiness. 

We  await  the  future  of  these  two  nations  with  deep  and  solemn 
interest,  assured  that,  whatever  course  they  take,  the  awards  of  Heaven 
will  be  such  as  ultimately  to  confound  the  wrong,  and  to  vindicate  and 
honour  the  right.  "  For  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup,  and 
the  wine  is  red ;  it  is  full  of  mixture ;  and  He  poureth  out  of  the 
same." — Ps.  Ixxv.  8. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  terms  of  peace  have  been  agreed  upon : 
but  they  are  so  severely  hard  and  crushing  as  grievously  to  disappoint 
all  who  had  hoped  that  magnanimity  and  generosity  might  be  shown  by 
Prussia  in  her  hour  of  triumph.  W.  F. 


It  is  the  distinction  of  ail  flying  creatures  that  they  have  a  double 
apparatus — swings  for  the  air,  and  feet  for  the  ground.  Accordingly, 
they  draw  their  feet  up  under  them  when  they  fly,  and  when  they  settle 
on  their  feet,  drop  their  wings  at  their  side.  And  one  of  the  prophets, 
by  a  fine  touch  of  nature,  shows  God!a  cherubim  even  conforming  as  by 
instinct,  to  this  same  law — ''when  they  stood  they  let  down  their 
wings.''  Of  course,  there  is  no  lesson  specially  religious  here  intended ; 
but  the  fact  may  be  used,  I  conceive,  with  no  small  advantage,  to  illus- 
trate a  very  important  subject  of  Christian  experience,  otherwise  dificult 
to  be  eflectively  presented. 

This  nether  element,  called  Nature  and  the  world,  is  a  kind  of  base- 
level  on  which  we  trudge  and  drudge  ourselves  in  our  works,  and  take 
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wiiat  grime  of  it  we  mnst,  having  faculties  of  locomotion,  feeding, 
sensation^  natural  sentiment,  and  sense-peroeptiony  coupled  with  discur- 
sive miderstanding  ;  by  all  which  we  act  our  parts  on  foot,  as  it  were, 
and  have  our  opportunity  in  the  uses  given  us.  Meantime,  we  have  a 
iiigher  range  permitted  us  into  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  ascend ;  with 
attributes  of  faith-perception,  love-appropriation,  spiritual  imagination , 
i^ded  for  the  sensing  of  God  and  the  taking  of«His  revelation  to  live  in 
ii;  in  aU  which  we  become  aerial  creatures,  so  to  speak,  resting  suspcn- 
sivelyon  things  above  the  world  and  ranging  freely  in  them.  And  it  is 
tiiijs  glorious  uplifting  that  produces  the  transcendent  mystery  of 
experience  in  Christian  conversion.  For  the  major,  infinitely  nobler 
}>art  of  our  faculty  is  here  opened  out  for  the  first  time  into  worlds 
ilove  the  world ;  even  as  the  worm  bursting  its  chrysalis  begins  to  fly, 
^r  as  a  balloon,  when  the  cords  are  cut,  leaps  with  a  bound  into  the  sky. 
0,  what  buoyancies  of  faculty  now  take  us,  all  struggling  upward  after 
^jod  1  So  that  now,  becoming  spirit  and  no  more  flesh  only,  the  new 
inspirations  lift  us  into  quite  another  range  of  experience. 

And  the  Word  of  life  represents  this  up-lifting  of  souls  in  a  great  many 
different  ways  that  are  yet  all  concurrent.  "  Conversation  in  Heaven  " — 
*  Raised  up  together  to  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus  " 
— "  Eisen  with  Christ  to  seek  those  things  that  are  above  " — '*  Ye  are 
-jme  unto  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem  " — "  They  mount  up  on  wings  as 
ttigles."  The  conception  is  that  souls  new-bom  "from  above,"  as  Christ 
speaks,  are  in  this  manner  lifted  above,  and  go  clear  of  the  foot-levels 
nf  the  world  and  the  more  natural  understanding.  The  smother  of  flesh 
aiid  sense  is  taken  off,  and  they  rise. 

They  were  creatures  of  understanding,  and  creatures  in  the  liigher 
capabilities  of  faith ;  but  living  in  the  understanding,  in  that  always 
looking  down,  they  saw  the  coarse,  nether  element  only ;  so  that  when 
they  came  to  open  their  windows  on  Cod  by  their  trust  in  Him — so 
admitting  the  full  revelation  of  His  truth  and  friendship — ^they  are 
taken  up  off  their  feet  into  a  higher  range  of  life.  They  sail  abroad  in 
a  kind  of  upper-world  liberty.  Duty  now  is  inclination  ;  truth  an 
infinitely  serene  element ;  perception  broad  as  heaven  and  full  as  the 
sea ;  and  all  the  detentions  of  world-worship  and  lust  are  fallen  away. 
They,  as  it  were,  only  see  the  world  when  they  look  far  down  where  it 
Hes. 

All  this  by  faith ;  because  where  we  rest  ourselves,  our  life  and  life- 
character,  on  God,  we  prove  Him,  and  have  the  sense  of  Him  revealed 
to  our  immediate  knowledge.  But  this  faith,  it  must  be  observed,  is  not 
as  appears  to  be  very  often  imderstood,  any  belief  in  something  about 
God,  which  is  not  God ;  no  belief  in  a  proposition,  or  truth,  or  doctrine, 
or  fiact,  even  though  it  be  an  atonement  made,  or  legal  justification 
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provided — these  things  are  things  round  about  having,  it  may  be,  a 
certain  relationship  and  preparative  concern — but  the  faith  is  a  wholly 
transactional  matter  toward  God  Himself,  and  no  mere  creditive  assent 
or  conviction  regarding  something  notional  or  notionally  affirmed.  It  is 
the  man's  new,  self-committing,  trusting  act,  by  which  he  puts  himself 
out  on  trust,  and  begins  to  live  suspensively  on  God,  as  eveiy  created 
spirit,  whether  under  sin  or  clear  of  it,  is  made  to  live.  It  is  a  tiiisting 
of  person  to  peraon,  substantive  being  to  substantive  being,  sinner  to 
Saviour  ;  in  this  manner  it  is  in  effect  a  sublime  act  of  migration  upward 
into  the  range  of  spirit,  where  it  lives  inspirational  ly,  and  has  all  thiu^s 
new. 

Accordingly,  just  here  begins  the  great  struggle  of  Christian  expe- 
rience I  am  wishing  to  illustrate.  Can  the  soul  thus  lifted  stay  above 
in  that  serene  element  into  which  it  is  ascended  1  Plainly  enough  it 
is  possible  only  as  we  keep  good  the  faith,  or,  when  it  ebbs,  renew  it  It 
must  be  faith  too,  still  in  the  person  of  God  or  of  Christ;  not  any  faitli 
in  something  about  God  and  secondary  only  to  what  is  personal  in  Him. 
It  must  be  such  faith  as  lives  derivatively  from  Him,  and  bathes  itself 
in  the  revelation  or  inner  sense  of  His  friendship.  And  precisely  here — 
here  and  never  anywhere  else — is  the  difficulty ;  that  the  disciple  has 
gi*avitations  in  him  still  that  pull  him  all  the  wliile  downward,  and  settle 
him  on  his  feet  before  he  knows  it.  And  then,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to 
stand,  his  wings  are  folded,  of  course.  Even  as  the  flying  creatures  fold 
their  wings  instinctively  when  they  settle  on  their  feet,  having,  for  the 
time,  no  use  for  them.  The  moment  he  begins  to  rest  on  mortal  supports, 
and  find  his  hope  in  mortal  good,  he  ceases  in  the  same  degree  to  live  by 
faith.  And  it  comes  to  pass  so  naturally  or  insensibly  that  he  forgets 
himself.  Let  us  trace  some  of  the  instances  and  wavs  in  which  it  comes 
to  pass. 

He  is  a  man  of  enterprise,  and  begins  to  think  of  independence  \  and 
the  independent  state  that  draws  him  on  becomes,  how  easily,  how 
insensibly,  the  non-depending  state.  His  successes  are  honest  successes. 
His  economies  are  only  rational  and  right.  But  he  does  not  hang  on 
Providence  as  he  did,  in  a  perpetually  sweet,  bright  confidence.  His 
prayers  lose  out  their  fervours,  and  his  peace  flows  only  as  a  turbid  river. 
Even  God  is  far  less  dear  and  less  consciously  present  than  He  was. 
How  long  is  there  going  to  be  faitli  enough  left  to  have  the  consciousness 
of  His  presence  at  all  ] 

Sometimes  the  disciple  drops  out  of  faith  unwittingly  in  overdoing 
the  search  after  evidences  of  it.  What  should  be  that  evidence  but  the 
faith  itself,  even  as  the  day  brings  its  own  evidence  ;  -or,  better  still,  as 
we  get  evidence  of  warmth  by  the  immediate  feeling  of  it,  when  we 
cannot  find  heat  by  any  hunt  of  inspection  or  search  beside.     Suppose  he 
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finally  gets  the  evidence  of  his  Divine  calling  made  up.  It  is  made  up 
in  his  understanding,  of  course,  and  it  might  as  well  be  made  up  by 
arithmetic  computations.  He  has,  in  fact,  descended  out  of  faith  to  get 
evidenoes  that  dispense  with  faith.  He  wants  no  inspirations  longer, 
for  he  has  made  good  his  proofs.  Henceforth,  he  bums,  if  at  all,  witli- 
out  flame.  He  is  down  upon  his  feet,  and  has  really  undertaken  to  be  a 
foot  passenger  all  through. 

By  a  very  common  mistake,  the  disciple  who  is  losing  ground,  instead 
of  going  back  on  his  faith,  puts  his  will  into  the  struggle,  and  thinks 
to  recover  himself  by  his  will.  Fighting  out  his  battle  now  by  self- 
endeavour,  he  makes  it  a  losing  battle,  of  course.  Defeated  and  dis- 
couraged, he  knows  not  how,  he  answers,  with  a  sigh,  ^m  T  not  doing 
everything  for  success?  Yes;  everything  but  the  only  thing — viz.,  to 
believe  in  God — ^that  is  forgotten.  And  what  can  he  do  by  his  mere 
will-force  and  resolvedness,  when  the  heavenly  trust  is  wanting  1  Ho 
might  as  well  think  to  leap  out  of  the  Gulf  Stream  by  the  spring  of 
liis  feet.     The  harder  throes  he  makes  the  deeper  he  sinks,  of  course. 

Another  class  of  disciples,  of  a  naturally  faithful  habit,  when  their 
fervours  abate,  and  their  enjoyment  of  God  ceases  to  buoy  them  up, 
seeing  no  help  for  it,  subside,  as  it  were  dutifully,  into  a  mere  routine 
practice,  or  observance  of  times.  They  gravitate  downward  on  regu- 
larity ;  consenting  thus  to  a  regulation  service  on  foot,  since  it  can  no 
longer  be  a  service  in  impulse  and  liberty.  Unblest  and  dry,  they  are 
none  the  less  punctual  and  exact.  They  mean,  at  least,  to  be  faithful ; 
and  they  hope  there  may  be  some  good  in  it,  only  of  a  duller  sort  than 
it  should  be.  Perhaps  there  may ;  only  how  much  better  if  they  could 
be  sure  of  some  little  faith  in  their  faithfulness,  which,  if  they  had  it 
but  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  would  kindle,  at  least,  an  observable 
fire.  Had  their  faith  but  a  one-wing  power,  it  ought,  in  the  flapping, 
to  lift  them  visibly  a  few  feet  upward  now  and  then. 

To  give  one  illustration  more :  it  often  happens  that  a  disciple  thinks 
to  steady  and  fortify  his  faith  by  a  more  practised  investigation  and 
deeper  studies  in  matters  of  opinion.  And  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
certain  benefits  may  thus  be  gained.  But  the  difliculty  is  that  when  he 
gets  occupied  in  questions  of  the  understanding  he  is  likely  to  be  en- 
grossed by  them  and  seek  his  light  in  them,  having  it  no  more  by  faith 
at  all.  Then,  of  course,  he  is  down  upon  the  levels  of  mere  Nature. 
Hence  the  fact  so  often  remarked,  that  young  men  going  into  theologic 
studies  are  apt  to  lose  ground  visibly,  to  the  grief  of  many  friends,  in 
their  piety.  They  pass  into  a  sphere  where  scheme  and  system  are 
building,  and  get  stalled  in  the  industry  of  the  head.  They 
forget  that  opinion  builds  from  below,  and  undertakes  to  be  a  pillar 
by  its  own  firm  standing.     We  think,  it  may  be,  that  we  touch  bottom, 
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and  get  sure  footing  in  it ;  but  the  fatal  thing  is  that  it  is  a  footing 
more  literal  than  it  should  be — a  standing  that  is  on  the  feet  We  are 
going,  as  we  think,  to  be  kited  or  aerially  floated  no  more,  but  will  now 
have  things  in  the  solid.  But  our  solidity  turns  out  to  be  a  living  on 
the  dry  nuggets  of  articulated  deductions,  and  not  on  the  uplifting  grace 
of  God's  inspirations.  We  settle  thus  out  of  grace  into  formulations 
of  grace,  when,  of  course,  our  wings  are  down.  Would  that  a  great 
many  thousands  of  the  more  gifted  souls  could  not  find  the  meaning  of 
this. 

Our  conclusion,  then,  is  that  all  unsteadiness,  wavering,  collapse  in 
Chiistian  living,  is  caused  somehow,*'in  one  way  or  another — ^for  the 
ways  are  numberless — ^by  dropping  out  of  the  simple  first  faith,  and  be- 
ginning to  rest  on  supports  from  below.      The  moment   any  disciple 
touches  ground  with  but  the  tip  of  his  foot,  and  begins  to  rest  himself, 
but  in  part  on  earthly  props,  a  mortal  weakness  takes  him,  and.  he  goes 
down.     And  there  is  no  need  of  it.     Nothing  is  more  simple  than  this 
law  of  trust.     God,  too,  is  a  being  faithful  enough  to  be  trusted  in  at  all 
times ;  and,  if  the  disciple  is  faithful  enough  to  abide  in  Hifi  trust,  he  will 
abide  in  God,  and  have  Grod's  inspirations  in  him,  move  in  God's  liberty. 
If  at  any  time  he  begins  to  subside,  a  calm  and  loving  return  to  His 
trust  will  assuredly  recover  him.      And  he  is  not  obliged,  living  in  this 
key,  to  remit  or  let  go  any  of  his  studies,  or  toils,  or  engagements.    He 
will  only  carry  himself  the  more  steadily  in  them,  and  with  less  friction 
of  disturbance,  that  his  soul  is  rested  in  God  by  his  faith.     Sometimes  it 
may  be  that  his  faith  is  shut  in  by  morbid  vapours,  obscurations  from 
disease ;  but  then  he  has  only  to  believe  the  more  strongly,  waiting  for 
his  obscurations  to  be  cleared.     He  need  not  ever  be  troubled  or  put  in 
concern  by  them.     Even  the  sun  has  obscurations ;  but  above  them  it 
abides  in  the  tranquilities,  and  waits  till  it  has  burned  a  way  through. 

Horace  Bushnell,  D.D. 
The  {New  York)  Independent, 


Very  various  were  the  agencies  that  pioneered  the  Reformation.  It  waa  an 
age  of  general  revival, — in  arts  and  letters,  as  well  as  in  religious  life.  Along 
with  the  lightning  shafts,  here  and  there,  of  celestial  truth,  the  lighter  mis- 
siles of  burlesque  flew  thick  and  fast  at  the  head  of  Papal  Rome.  Among  the 
learned  wits  of  his  time,  Erasmus  towers  supreme  ;  but  the  intellectual  giant 
was  a  spiritual  dwarf.  ^^It  is  dangerous  to  speak,"  said  he;  *^and  it  is 
dangerous  to  be  silent."  He  urges  on  a  friend  to  "  keep  aloof  from  the  con- 
t^on  of  the  sects,"  and  to  temporize  with  them,  as  the  dying  man  (in  ^ 
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fiory  he  tells)  is  said  to  hare  done  with  the  deyil.  What  he  gained  by  this 
was  the  distmst  of  the  Reformers,  and  the  hatred  of  the  Papists.  A  doctor, 
of  Constance,  kept  the  portrait  of  Erasmus  in  his  study,  that  he  might  in- 
dulge himself  in  the  pleasure,  as  often  as  he  listed,  of  spitting  in  his  face. 
The  consciousness  of  his  own  moral  cowardice  and  false  position  embittered 
his  closing  years,  and  made  him  weary  of  earthly  existence,  which,  so  far  from 
relishing,  he  describes  as  **  cruel." 

Turning  to  the  true  pioneers  of  the  Reformation — ^the  spiritual  heroes  who 
▼ere  valiant  for  the  faith  and  truth  in  the  earth  as  dearer  to  them  than  life 
—we  shall  find  that  it  was  just  as  they  approached  clearness  on  the  vital  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith,  so  imperishably  associated  with  the  name  of 
Lather,  that  they  proved  effective  in  their  assaults  against  Rome. 
The  doctrine  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  the  schoolmen,  but  it 
lay  warped  under  their  endless  distinctions,  like  an  insect  in  its  chrysalis,  till 
the  time  came  for  it  to  emerge  and  fly  with  unfettered  wing  over  the  face  of 
the  nations.  The  Mystics  and  others  who  struck  at  the  vices  and  violence  of 
Rome,  struck  at  the  branches,  but  left  the  root  in  the  ground.  They  dealt 
▼ith  symptoms,  instead  of  searching  for  the  virus  of  the  deadly  disease.  John 
Huss  made  nearer  approaches  to  Luther.  Alluding  with  characteristic 
humility  to  his  own  name,  Huss,  which  in  Bohemian  means  Goose,  he  pre- 
dicted the  rise  of  future  reformers  under  the  name  of  birds  of  bolder  wing, 
such  as  eagles  and  falcons  ;  and  towards  the  end,  in  view  of  his  own  pile,  he 
U  said  to  have  exclaimed  :  '^  In  me  you  are  but  roasting  a  goose  ;  by-and-by 
there  will  come  a  swan  whom  you  will  not  be  able  to  master."  By  a  singular 
coinddenoe  the  Bohemian  word  for  swan  is  Luther. 

D'Aubign^  aptly  denominates  Huss  '*  the  John  the  Baptist  of  the  Refomia- 
tion,"  and  adds  : — "  The  flames  of  his  pile  kindled  a  fire  in  the  Church  that 
cast  a  bnlliant  light  into  the  surrounding  darkness,  and  whose  glimmerings 
irere  not  to  be  so  easily  extinguished."  In  harmony  with  this,  Frederick 
^der  says  of  Huss  : — **  In  him  we  perceive  a  deep  sense  of  sin,  brokenness 
of  heart,  an  eye  steadfastly  fixed  upon  the  crucified  Saviour.  In  the 
doctrine  of  Justification  he  comes  nearer  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  so 
faithfully  republished  by  Luther,  than  any  of  the  Reformers  before  men- 
tioned." Nevertheless,  as  Sander  shows,  Huss  came  short  of  the  required 
mark.  In  him  the  Church  of  Rome  might  have  seen  a  harbinger  of  Luther 
and  the  Reformation,  and  trembled.  His  efforts  and  entire  character  seem 
to  have  been  initial  and  predictive,  as  if  the  oppressed  and  down-trodden 
futh  had  put  forth  a  mighty,  but  abortive,  attempt  at  self  emancipation  a 
oentoiy  before  her  time.  Though  Huss  was  a  bright  streak  in  the  dawn 
yea,  a  morning  star  of  surpassing  lustre,  he  was  an  age  too  soon  to  become 
the  luminary  of  the  Reformation. 

Other  witnesses  for  the  great  doctrine  shone  out  with  various  lustre.  The 
great  Ansehn,  of  Canterbury,  the  prime  expounder  and  systematizer  of  the 
vital  doctrine  of  the  Saviour's  atonement,  in  a  work  teaching  sinners  how  to 
die,  tells  the  parting  soul  to  '^  look  only  to  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ."  St. 
Bernard  says  : — ''  If  my  sin  comes  from  another,  why  should  not  my  right- 
eousness be  granted  in  ^e  same  manner  1  Assuredly  it  is  better  for  me  that 
it  should  be  given  me,  than  that  it  should  be  innate."    A  monk  named 
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Amoldi  daily  offered  this  prayer  :  "  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ  !  I  believe  tlwit 
Thou  alone  art  my  redemption  and  my  righteousness."  Christopher,  Bishop 
of  Basle,  surrounded  Ids  name  with  this  motto,  which  he  kept  constantly  be- 
fore him,  "  My  hope  is  in  the  cross  of  Christ ;  I  seek  grace  and  not  works." 
Savonarola,  who  suffered  martydom  in  1498,  clearly  enunciates  the  same  vital 
truth.  Still  more  distinctly  is  it  maintained  by  John  Weasel,  in  reference 
to  whom  Luther  saya,  "  Had  1  read  his  works  sooner,  my  enemies  might 
have  thought  I  had  derived  everything  from  Wessel,  so  much  are  we  of  one 

mind.'* 

It  is  now  time  to  come  to  Luther.  His  life  presents  two  strongly-con- 
trasted sides— one  of  darkness  and  one  of  light.  The  former,  embracing  the 
period  preceding  his  conversion,  exhibits  the  struggles  of  a  mighty  spirit, 
whose  energies,  by  nature  prodigious,  are  all  turned  inward,  plying  an  angry 
conscience  with  a  whip  of  scorpions,  and  lashing  it  into  the  fury  of  a  wilder 
despair.  The  latter  presents  Luther  singing  the  new  song,  rejoicing  in  the 
light  and  love  of  the  Gk>spel,  and  fired  by  a  determination  which  neither  man 
nor  devil  shall  daunt,  to  make  known  that  Grospel  to  his  fellow  men.  How 
much  or  how  little  of  the  Papacy  might  suffer  from  this,  in  no  way  entered 
into  his  calculation.  His  maxim  was,  If  Home  stand  in  the  way  of  that 
saving  truth,  then  God  speed  her  downfall.  "Let  God  be  true,  if  ever>' 
man  should  be  a  liar  I "  Behold  him  thus— like  his  great  prototype,  Paul— 
on  the  world's  arena,  in  his  right  mind,  bounding  with  the  new  life,  full  of 
lion-hearted  vigour,  sending  his  sympathies,  like  genial  sunbeams,  through 
all  things  human,  standing  unmoved  before  earthly  powers,  imperial  or 
Papal,  rising  defiant  against  hell  itself,  which  to  him  was  an  ever-present  and 
stem  reality,  stemming  indulgences,  ere  long  defying  the  Papacy,  and  yet  all 
the  while  relieving  the  dissonance  of  strife  with  the  harmony  of  song,  and 
nerving  himself  with  the  words  of  his  own  noble  hymn  : — 

Though  earth  with  devils  swarming  were, 

All  raving  to  devour  us, 
Even  then  our  faith  shall  quell  our  fear, 
And  nought  shall  overpower  us. 
Be  thine  arrows  hurled, 
Frinco  of  this  dark  world ! 
Canst  thou  work  our  woo, 
Thou  doomed  and  conquered  fue  ? 
A  Uttle  world  can  crush  thee. 

Luther  was  bom  at  Eisleben,  on  the  10th  November,  1483,  on  St.  ^lai-tin  s 
Eve  which  led  his  parents  to  give  him  the  name  of  Martin.  His  father, 
Hans,  or  John,  Luther,  though  originally  spmng  from  a  noble  family,  ^-as  a 
miner,  poor,  but  upright,  intelligent,  and  firm  to  obstinacy.  Tliis  last  attn- 
bute,  we  need  hardly  remark,  young  Martin  amply  inherited. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  by  an  accident  that  he  was  bom  at  Eisleben— the 
hour  having  unexpectedly  come  on  while  his  parents,  who  had  been  living  a^ 
Molira,  were  at  Eisleben  Winter  Fair,  where  his  mother  found  refuge^  n 
some  very  humble  dwelling.  **She  had  gone  perhaps,"  says  Carlyle,  '*to 
sell  the  lock  of  yam  she  had  been  spinning,  to  buy  the  small  winter  necessa- 
ries for  her  narrow  hut  or  household  ;  in  the  whole  world,  that  day,  there 
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was  not  a  more  entirely  unimportant-looking  pair  of  people  than  this  minor 
and  his  wife.  And  yet,  what  were  all  emperors,  popes,  and  potentates, 
m  comparison  ?  There  was  bom  here,  onca  more,  a  mighty  man ;  wlioso 
iight  was  to  flame  as  the  beacon  over  long  centuries  and  epochs  of  the  world  ; 
the  whole  world  and  its  history  was  waiting  for  this  man.  It  is  strange,  it  is 
great.  It  leads  us  back  to  another  Birth-hour,  in  a  still  meaner  enyiron- 
ment,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago — of  which  it  is  fit  that  we  aay  nothing, 
that  we  think  only  in  silence.*'  It  is  proper,  however,  to  add  that  tills  inci- 
dent is  involved  in  considerable  imcertainty. 

While  Luther  was  still  an  infant,  of  six  months,  his  parents  removed  to 
Mansfeldt — why,  was  long  a  mystery  ;  but  it  has  of  late  years  been  ^ez- 
plained.  Hans  Luther,  one  day  finding  his  horse  much  injured  by  the 
peasant  who  had  charge  of  it,  spoke  to  him  hotly.  High  words  ensued, 
▼hich  came  to  blows.  Hans  struck  the  peasant  to  the  ground  with  avio- 
lence,  which  unintentionally  killed  him  ;  and  that  very  night  he,  with  his 
family,  fled  for  life. 

We  may  here  notice  the  odd  circumstance,  that  the  last  of  the  Luthers— 
descended  from  an  unde  of  the  reformer's — is,  or  was  some  years  ago,  living 
at  Mohra,  in  the  form  of  a  boorish  and  bibulous  sw^ine-herd,  who  presents 
no  resemblance,  bodily  or  mental,  to  the  great  reformer,  but  who  mi&kea 
diligent  capital  out  of  his  pedigi*ee,  to  extract  some  extra  groschen  to  spend 
in  "schnapps,"  or  brandy  wine  ;  "for the  fellow,"  says  a  modem  writer,** 
*'  assnredly  had  a  greater  love  of  schnapps  (potato  spirit),  than  martyrdom." 
His  3)edigree,  however,  has  been  clearly  made  out ;  but  how  sad  the  descent  1 
'^The  Alpha  of  the  Luther  house  was  the  Baron  von  der  Heede,  the  Omega 
is  the  Mohra  swine-herd  by  day,  and  the  village  watchman  by  night."  Of 
Lnther's  own  direct  descendants,  the  historian  Robertson  says,  there  were 
some  living  in  Saxony  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  "  in  decent 
and  honourable  stations.*' t 

To  return  to  young  Martin  :  when  at  school,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times,  he  had  to  go  with  his  poor  schoolmates,  singing  Christmas  carols 
from  door  to  door  for  morsels  of  bread,  **for  the  love  of  God  ;"  on  w^liich 
Garlyle  remarks  :  **  No  man,  nor  no  thing,  would  put  on  a  false  face  to 
flatter  l^Iartin  Luther.  Among  things^  not  among  the  shows  of  things,  had 
he  to  live."  He  was  thus  trained  to  sincerity  and  hardiness.  His  father 
wished  to  make  a  scholar  of  him  ;  and  stem  was  the  discipline  he  had  to 
encounter.  His  master,  it  is  said,  flogged  him  fifteen  times  in  a  single 
moining.  That  master  may  have  been  a  bear ;  but  it  may  be  only  due  to 
him  to  remember  the  adamantine  strength  and  iron  will  of  the  young  Titan 
he  had  to  deal  with.  But  to  this  indomitable  spirit  Luther,  in  conmion  with 
all  great  and  noble  natures,  added  the  most  transparent  simplicity,  melting 
tenderness,  and  warm  gushing  affections — *'pure  as  water  welling  from  a 
rock."  It  was  these,  and  his  sweet  singing,  that  won  for  him  the  regard  of 
Uisola,  the  wife  of  the  burgomaster  Conrad,  by  whose  kindness,  and  by  the 
aid  of  his  father,  he  was  enabled,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  repair  to  the  Uni- 

*  Mayhow,  German  Life  and  Manr  er.i,  Vol.  I.  62. 
t  History  of  Charles  V.,  Book  VIII. 
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versity  of  Erfurt.  XJrBula  was  wont  to  say : — ^^  Npthing  on  this  eartli  is  of 
such  inestimable  value  as  a  woman's  love."  By  this  she  o})enB  up  to  us  a 
glimpse  into  the  beauties  of  her  own  character,  and  the  great  deep  of  her 
womanly  affections.  This  saying  it  was  the  happy  lot  of  Luther  to  realize  in 
rich  measure,  first  at  the  hands  of  Ursula  herself,  and  in  due  time  there- 
after at  the  hands  of  his  own  Catharine. 

This  brings  us  to  the  crisis  of  Luther's  spiritual  history ;  and  O  how 
much  does  it  contain  ?  A  new  world,  we  may  say,  lay  in  germ  in  that  tossed 
spirit,  struggling  to  the  birth.  While  ransacking  the  treasures  of  the  Uni- 
versity Library,  he  came  upon  a  Latin  Bible.  He  had  never  seen  a  whole 
Bible  before.  He  opens  it,  and  first  reads  it  at  the  story  of  TTsmnah  and 
little  Samuel.  He  reads  it  daily,  and  with  ever-increasing  delight.  Li  the 
words  of  the  historian,  D'Aubign^  :  ^'He  has  discovered  the  book  of  which 
he  is  one  day  to  give  his  countrymen  that  admirable  translation  in  which 
Germany  has  now  for  three  centuries  perused  the  oracles  of  God.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  first  time  that  any  hand  had  taken  down  this  precious  volume 
from  the  place  which  it  occupied  in  the  Library  of  Erfurt.  This  book,  lying 
on  the  unknown  shelves  of  an  obscure  chamber,  is  to  become  the  book  of  life 
to  a  whole  people.  The  Reformation  was  hid  in  that  Bible.'*  *  It  truly 
was.  When  asked  where  Protestantism  was  before  the  time  of  Luther,  well 
answered  the  English  divine,  '*  In  the  Bible." 

Luther's  impressions  were  mightily  intensified  by  an  incident  well  known 
to  all  who  know  anything  of  his  history.  He  had  gone  home  to  Manaf eldt, 
and  on  his  return  to  Erfurt,  and  while  near  the  city — at  the  very  gate — ^he 
was  overtaken  by  a  fearful  thunderstorm.  A  bolt  burst  at  his  feet^  and 
killed  his  friend  Alexis  at  his  side.  This  so  impressed  his  already  bruised 
and  tender  spirit  with  the  realities  of  death,  judgment,  and  the  eternity  that 
stretches  beyond,  that  he  vowed  on  the  spot  to  devote  himself  unreservedlyto 
Gk)d  if  He  would  deliver  him  from  that  danger  ;  in  fulfilment  of  which,  in  the 
face  of  the  most  strenuous  opposition  from  his  relatives  and  friends,  he  gave 
himself  to  the  Augustinians,  and  immured  himself  in  his  cell,  as  in  a  living 
tomb.  Rubianus,  a  fellow  student,  thus  wrote  to  him  in  afterlife  :  '*  Dinne 
Providence  looked  at  what  you  were  one  day  to  become,  when  on  your  return 
from  your  parents,  the  fire  from  heaven  threw  you  to  the  ground  like  another 
PauL"  This,  as  one  remarks,  ''was  probably  the  first  light-point  in  the 
history  of  Luther, — but  it  was  still  as  one  light-point  in  an  element  all  of 
darkness." 

Luther,  having  no  Bible  as  yet,  took  with  him  into  his  convent  two  books, 
and  only  two,  leaving  all  the  rest,  along  with  the  world,  behind  him.  These 
were  "Virgil  and  Plautus.  "  Epic  and  Comedy  !"  exclaims  lyAubign^,  "  w^" 
gular  representation  of  Luther's  mind.  In  fact,  there  was  in  him  a  whole 
epio — a  beautiful,  splendid,  and  sublime  poem  ;  but  being  naturally  indin^ 
to  gaiety,  pleasantry,  and  broad  humour,  he  mingled  more  than  one  familis' 
trait  with  the  solemn  and  magnificent  groundwork  of  his  life."  His  father 
wrote  ^i"!  a  very  indignant  letter,  in  which,  as  Luther  himself  informs  QS,  he 
ihou'd  him  very  freely ;  whereas,  ever  since  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  Master 

*  D'Aubigne,  Book  IT.,  Chapter  2, 
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of  Arts,  he  had  done  him  the  honour  to  you  him.  The  step  his  son  now  took 
might  be  consdentionB  and  solemn,  but  it  completely  upset  the  programme 
old  HanB  had  drawn  up  for  his  young  Martin — namely,  a  distinguished  public 
career,  and  a  rich  and  honourable  marriage.  He  threw  him  entirely  out  of 
fftTOur  for  a  time  ;  but  afterwards  came  to  see  and  own  that  the  hand  of  God 
was  in  what  he  had  at  first  deplored  and  denounced  as  an  infatuated  and 
ill-starred  step. 

In  this  monastic  seclusion  Luther  seems  to  have  succeeded  to  an  AmAinng 
degree  in  weaning  himself  from  the  world.  He  submitted  without  a  murmur 
to  the  rules  of  his  order,  and  bent  his  naturally  inflexible  and  imtameable 
spirit  to  duties  of  the  most  menial  and  self-denying  description.  Never  did 
the  Romish  Church  possess  a  more  devoted  and  consistent  monk.  Never  did 
doister  witness  more  severe  and  sustained  exertions  to  purchase  present  peace 
and  eternal  well-being.  When  Luther  had  come  to  know  the  Grospel,  and 
declared  that  heaven  was  not  to  be  obtained  by  such  means  as  these,  he  knew 
very  well  what  he  said,  and  whereof  he  afiSrmed  :  ^'  I  was  indeed  a  pious 
monk,"  wrote  he  to  Duke  Creorge  of  Saxony,  ''  and  followed  the  rules  of  my 
order  more  strictly  than  I  can  express.  If  ever  monk  could  obtain  heaven 
by  his  monkish  works,  I  should  certainly  have  been  entitled  to  it.  Of  this 
all  the  friars  who  have  known  me  can  testify.  If  it  had  continued  much 
longer,  I  should  have  carried  my  mortification  even  unto  death,  by  means 
of  my  watchings,  prayers,  readings,  and  other  labours." 

All  this  seriousness,  however,  was  not  holiness :  these  duties  were   not 
religion.     Luther  as  yet  knew  not  the  Gospel.     Not  a  ray  of  peace  gladdened 
bis  dark    and  desolate    soul.    His    moorings    to    this  world  were  greatly 
loosened,  but  his  hope  had  not  yet  found  an  anchorage  in  the  next.  He  drifted 
about  on  the  troubled  sea  of  his  own  spiritual  experiences,  a  dreary,  weary, 
weather-beaten  wreck.    He  had  some  knowledge  of  sin ;  but  he  had  not  yet 
yielded  to  the  Spirit,  as  He  was  convincing  him  orrighteousness.     Hence  he 
**  wavered  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  driven  of  the  wind  and  tossed."    He  was 
at  the  mercy  of  an  accusing  conscience  within  and  temptation  without,  with 
no  armour  against  the  one,  no  anodyne  for  the  other.     '^  While  I  was  yet 
a  monk,"  says  he,   '^  I  no  sooner  felt  assailed  by  any  temptation,,  than  I 
cried  out,  I  am  lost !    Immediately  I  had  recotirse  to  a  thousand  methods  to 
stifle  the  cries  of  my  conscience.     I  went  every  day  to  confession,  but  that 
was  of  no  use  to  me.     Then,  bowed  down  by  sorrow,  I  tortured  myself  by  the 
multitude  of  my  thoughts.    Look,  exclaimed  I,  thou  art  still  envious,  im- 
patient, passionate  !    It  profiteth  thee  nothing,  oh,  wretched   man,  to  have 
entered  this  sacred  order."    Under  the  pressure  of  his  sins,  amid  continued 
struggles,  with  fears  without  and  fightings  within,  ^'  the  young  monk,"  says 
the  historian,  ^'  crept  like  a  shadow  through  the  long  galleries  of  the  cloister, 
that  re-echoed  with  his  sorrowful  moanings.     EEis  body  wasted  away,  his 
strength  began  to  fail  him  ;  it  sometimes  happened  that  he  remained  like  one 
dead." 

How  interesting  and  instructive  are  these  facts.  How  like  the  experience 
of  John  Bunyan,  and  of  many  more  of  the  great  and  good,  in  whom  we  see 
the  tearing  ploughshare  of  anxiety  and  conviction  deepening  the  furrows  of  the 
human  soul,  aroused  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  seed,  and  thus  preparing 
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it  for  a  Tigorous  and  abundant  harvest.  Oh,  how  eyident  is  it  that  deep 
views  of  sin  lie  atthe  basis  of  all  subsequent  holiness  and  extended  usefulness, 
that  ^^  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,"  or  the  first  principle 
of  all  genuine  and  deep-souled  piety. 

This  is  to  Luther  the  dark  hour  that  precedes  the  dawn.  The  day-star  of 
peace  and  hope  is  about  to  arise  in  his  desolate  soul.  John  Guthrie. 

Glasgow. 


%  Sate  ir.  mio'ul,  of  ittblin .• 

The  life  of  the  late  Dr.  XJrwick,  of  Dublin,  has  recently  been  published  by 
his  son,  the  Bev.  W.  Urwick,  M. A.,  of  Hatherton.  It  is  in  many  respects 
a  model  of  what  a  biography  ought  to  be,  and  is  not  too  extended. 

The  author  has  wisely  proceeded  on  the  princii^e  of  allowing  the  subject 
of  the  memoir  to  speak  for  himself,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  volume  consists 
of  extracts  from  a  private  diary,  from  an  extended  and  valuable  correspond- 
ence, from  published  writings,  and  from  the  communications  of  many 
surviving  friends.  The  result  of  this  method  is,  that  the  reader  feels  that 
the  man,  Dr.  Urwick,  in  his  multifarious  aspects  and  activities,  stands  revealed 
before' him,    • 

Whilst  a  son  has  some  special  qualiiications  for  such  a  work  as  this,  he  is 
liable  to  some  peculiar  temptations  of  partiality  and  onesidedness  from 
which  a  stranger  may  be  free.     We  feel  boimd  to  say  that  Mr.  Urwick  has 
discharged  this  duty  with  good  taste  and  discretion,  and  with  great  ability. 
The  volume  is  a  temperate  and  wise  description  of  the  life  of  an  eminent 
Christian  man  and  minister,  of  many  talents,  who  had  played  no  unimportant 
part  in  the  church  life  of  Lreland  diu:ing  the  last  half  century.    So  much  for 
the  work  itself.     We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  life  of  Dr.  Urwick,  as 
described  in  the  nine  chapters  of  which  the  book  consists.     The^r«^  chapter 
treats  of  the  early  life  and  education  of  Dr.  Urwick,  and  describes  his  course 
from  his  birth  at  Shrewsbury,  December  8th,  1791,  his  early  education,  his 
training  by  a  mother  of  great  excellency,  wisdom,  and  Christian  principle, 
his  residence  at  Worcester  and  Birmingham,  his  conversion  to  Grod,  and  his 
attendance  on  the  ministry  of  John  Angel  James,  from  whom  he  received 
guidance  and  stimulus  in  consecrating  himself  to  the  ministerial  work.    He 
lost  his  father  when  a  child,  but  of  his  mother  he  wrote  : — ''  God  be  praised 
for  the  mother  left  me,  a  woman  of  great  heart,  soimd  sense,  and  sterling 
piety.     Her  price  to  me,  as  a  fatherless,  sickly  child,   was  indeed  above 
rubies/'    This  lofty  opinion  of  his  mother  he  held  during  her  long  life,  and 
his  conduct  towards  her  corresponded  with  it.    There  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  anything  very  striking  in  his  conversion.     The  influence  which 
most  affected  him  was,  the  reading  of  Doddridge's  sermons  by  his  mother, 
and  afterwards  alone,  especially  the  one  on  2  Samuel  xviii.  23,  entitled  **The 
Reflections  of  a  Pious  Parent  on  the  Death  of  a  Wicked  Child  Considered 
and  Improved."    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  germs  of  a  Christian  life 
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were  veiy  early  planted  in  liis  mind,  and  gradually  developed  under  his 
mother's  training,  and  the  usual  means  of  grace.  Where  there  is  true, 
Christian,  parental  training,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  to  find  the  same 
sudden  and  striking  change  in  character  and  life  as  in  the  case  of  a  man 
whose  life  has  been  immoral.  It  is  true,  that  in  all  cases  conversion  is 
essentially  the  same,  but  the  modes  of  operation,  the  forms  of  preliminary 
experience — ^the  accidents  of  the  change  may  materially  differ.  Tliis  part 
of  Dr.  Urwick's  life  is  also  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  mere  preaching  is 
not  the  only  means  of  conversion,  and  of  promoting  the  extension  of  the 
Saviour's  kingdom.  The  Christian  Church,  rightly  understood,  is  an 
oiganised  machinery  for  the  education  of  the  world,  and  in  this  capacity  has 
to  use  the  legitimate  means  which  civilisation  supplies  for  the  accomplisli- 
ment  of  its  purposes. 

We  next  come  to  his  life  in  Hoxton  College,  wliich  he  entered  in 
1812,  and  left  finally  in  1816.  He  was  a  fellow  student  of  several  who 
became  eminent  ministers,  such  as  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Leeds  ;  John  Ely, 
Townley,  and  N.  K.  Pugsley.  During  his  college  life  he  studied  diligently, 
severely,  and  successfully,  and  was  generally  a  favourite.  There  are  two 
points  mentioned  in  this  chapter  which  we  desire  to  note.  The  first  is  his 
sense  of  sinfulness  in  God's  sight.  In  his  journal,  written  on  the  Sunday, 
there  is  contained  the  following  : — ^^  O  what  a  worthless  wretch  do  I  appear ! 
I  have  crucified  the  son  of  Him  whom  I  often  dare  to  call  my  Father.  Was 
it  my  sin  that  put  the  crown  of  thorns  on  His  blessed  head,"  &c.  ?  The 
biographer  seems  to  explain  and  justify  this  strong  language  of  self -accusa- 
tion by  showing  that  the  ''keenness  of  our  sense  of  sin  is  in  proportion  to 
the  tenderness  of  our  conscience,"  and  that  those  whose  lives  have  been  the 
purest,  who  have  come  nearest  to  the  centre  and  Sun  of  Righteousness,  have 
most  deeply  loathed  their  own  defilement.  There  is  much  in  this  remark 
that  is  profoundly  true,  but  the  question  still  arises  whether  such  language 
as  this — a  worthless  wretch — is  quite  correct  when  applied  to  a  young  man 
who  had  evidently  been  pure  and  virtuous  from  his  childhood.  Language 
has  a  conventional  meaning,  and  is  intended  to  convey  certain  thoughts. 
In  the  general  understanding,  such  language  as  this  would  indicate  gross  vice 
and  immorality,  but  such  was  not  his  meaning.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
devout  Christian  is  conscious  of  imperfections,  infirmities,  and  sinfulness, 
and  that  when  he  compares  himself  with  the  ideal  standard  of  the  Divine 
law,  he  feels  his  deficiencies ;  but  does  this  justify  the  application  to  a 
Christian  of  the  language  which  would  apply  to  an  immoral  man  I  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  language  of  theology  more  than  that  of  human 
consciousness  and  facts  -a  language  which  is  often  without  discrimination. 
If  any  other  person  were  to  use  such  language  to  a  Christian  man,  it  would 
be  considered  insulting  and  untrue  to  facts.  We  think  it  is  sufficient  to  con- 
fess our  sinfulness  without  using  language  that  identifies  us  with  the  immoral. 

Another  thing  we  note  here  is  his  Christian  life  and  progress  in  college. 
He  complained  that  college  life  was  not  favourable  to  progress  in  piety.  He 
found  it  more  difficult  to  preserve  the  flame  of  devotion  ^vithin  the  wajls  of 
Hoxton  than  he  did  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and  business  of  Birmingham. 
Now  this  has  been  the  experience  of  many  others.     Many  students  havu 
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testified  that  the  kind  of  literary  and  social  life  of  a  Dissenting  college  has 
not  promoted  their  piety — a  fact  which  shows  that  there  are  temptations 
X>ecnliar  to  every  condition  of  life — ^that  even  if  there  were  no  outward 
world  to  comipty  there  would  be  in  human  nature,  and  in  the  Church  itself, 
conditions  which  would  be  turned  into  temptations.  What  provision  is 
there  in  our  theological  colleges  against  this  evil  ? 

Dr.  Urwick's  early  ministry  was  exercised  in  Sligo,  where  he  settled  in 
1816,  and  remained  till  the  end  of  1826.     This  period  was  a  very  eventful 
one  in  his  ministry.      He  was  very  successful  as  the  pastor  of  the  church, 
and  he  devoted  himself  to  efforts  for  the  extension  of  true  Christianity 
in  the  country  at  large.      He  took  a  prominent  part  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  Bible  Society,  in  which  capacity  he  had  to  engage  in 
public  discussion  with  Romanists  on  the  Bible.     Some  of  these  discussions, 
held  in  laige  rooms,  or  Eoman  Catholic  chapels,  were  very  exciting  occasions, 
and  were  important  events  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  wei«  held. 
Many  conversions  to  Protestantism  were  the  result.     The  geniality,  the 
humour,  the  good  temper,  and  the  evident  fairness  of  Dr.  Urwick,  combined 
with  his  good  voice,  his  intelligence,  mastery  of  the  subject,  and  strength 
of  aigument,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  many  of  tiie  listeners.    It  is 
generally  considered  in  England  that  controversy  of  this  nature  is  barren  of 
good  results,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  discussions 
of  Dr.  Urwick  were  highly  beneficial.  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  and 
discontent,  and  the  priests  then,  perhaps  more  than  now,  ruled  the  ignorant 
multitude,  but  the  discussions  showed  that  they  had  not  all  their  own  way. 
One  pleasing  feature  in  the  Church  of  Ireland  in  those  days  was  the  cordial 
meeting  of  persons  of  different  denominations.     Many  gentiemen,  Church- 
'  men  and  Dissenters,  threw  open  their  drawing-rooms  for  services  for  the 
exposition  of  Divine  truth,  and  these  semi-private  meetings,  in  which  Dr. 
Urwick  joined,  were  very  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

The  chief  sphere  of  his  labour,  however,  was  Dublin,  whither  he  removed 
in  1826,  and  where  he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.    Here  he  soon 
attained  to  a  position  of  influence  and  popularity.     He  attracted  a  numerous 
congregation  of  intelligent  and  respectable  people.    At  that  time  the  pulpits 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Dublin  were  not  occupied  by  earnest  and 
Evangelical  ministers,  and  consequently  many  attached  to  Episoopalianism 
attended  Dr.   Urwick's  ministry,  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  and  the 
manner  of  its  proclamation  by  him.     In  after  years,  when  the  churdies 
were  more  generally  occupied  by  Evangelical  ministers,  and,  when  drcom- 
stances  altered,  many  of  these  persons  returned  to  the  Established  Church, 
many  in  that  Church  afterwards  acknowledged  that  it  was  \^  Dr.  Urwick's 
ministry  that  they  were  first  led  to  Christ  for  salvation.  He  could,  through  his 
long  life  in  Dublin,  rejoice  that  his  spiritual  children  were  among  all  churches, 
and  included  judges,  lawyers,  medical  men,  and  literary  men.    Thus  his 
ministry  became  a  power  in  that  great  city,  and  no  man  was  better  known  or 
more  generally  respected.     This  fact  is  an  illustration  of  a  general  truth,  that 
the  ministry  of  a  good  and  earnest  man  is  not  confined  to  his  own  congregatioi]. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Urwick  was  expository,  argumentative,  and  hortatory. 
The  due  combination  of  these  elements  is  necessary  to  a  complete  prodams- 
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ton  of  the  Grospel.  In  England  the  expository  element  forms  a  very  smaU 
port  of  the  preaching  of  the  day ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  people  are 
reiy  deficient  in  their  scriptural  knowledge.  19  ot  so  among  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland.  The  sermons  of  Dr.  Urwick  were  written  only  in  part,  a  fuU 
plan  merely.  He  did  not  depend  upon  notes  in  the  pulpit,  but  always  liked 
to  be  free  from  constraint,  to  afford  scope  for  spontaneous  thought,  which  in 
his  case,  as  well  as  in  others,  was  often  the  richest  and  most  important. 
Though  of  diminutive  stature,  his  head  was  large  and  his  voice  was  like  a  bell, 
and  to  this  he  owed  much  of  his  power.  No  man  can  be  a  powerful  preacher 
▼ho  has  not  a  good  voice.  His  manner  was  always  earnest  and  energetic, 
without  being  boisterous.  He  threw  his  whole  soul  into  his  work,  and  this 
was  an  element  of  his  success.  The  subject  matter  of  his  preaching  was 
oonmionly  Evangelical  truth.  He  was  firmly  an  orthodox  believer  and 
preacher.  He  was  not  a  bigot,  was  not  narrow,  did  not  take  his  creed  at 
second  hand,  examined  the  subject  for  himself,  tested  it  by  the  Scriptures 
in  the  original  languages,  but  he  held  clearly,  firmly,  conscientiously,  the 
Gospel  as  understood  by  Evangelical  Divines.  This  was  another  source  of 
popular  power.  Whatever  may  be  said  against  orthodoxy  by  some,  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  only  Gospel  that  suits  the  lieeds  of  the  x>eople  is  that 
commonly  known  as  Evangelical — the  Gospel  of  Salvation  by  Christ,  and 
the  only  one  that  will  sustain  the  spiritual  life  of  a  people.  Dr.  Urwick's 
activity  was  extraordinary.  He  took  an  active  part  in  connection  with 
Evangelistic  organization,  the  Congregational  Union,  the  Bible  Society,  the 
relief  of  distress  during  several  periods  of  famine,  the  formation  and  sus- 
taining of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  numberless  local  institutions.  His 
Hterary  activity  was  equally  great.  He  published  during  his  life  twenty - 
seven  books  or  pamphlets  on  various  questions  against  Socinians,  Papists, 
Infidels,  Premillenarians,  &c.  He  was  a  teetotaller  in  practice,  but  he  did 
not  approve  of  the  extreme  arguments  employed  to  sustain  it.  He  was  an 
example  of  what  a  man  could  do  by  systematic  study  and  labour.  He  rose 
early,  and  had  a  fixed  time  for  everything.  This  is  a  lesson  to  many  young 
men  who  are  always  busy,  unable  to  find  time  for  this  or  that  duty,  and  yet 
they  do  little,  because  their  time  is  dissipated. 

After  a  ministry  of  nearly  fifty  years,  Dr.  Urwick,  finding  himself  unable 
to  continue  his  labours  as  pastor,  retired  to  make  room  for  a  younger  man. 
When  hifl  jubilee  was  celebrated,  as  an  expression  of  the  high  appreciation 
of  his  long  and  faithful  services,  the  church  at  York-street  presented  him 
vith  the  sum  of  £2,000.  The  contributors  were  not  confined  to  his  own 
congregation,  but  included  members  of  all  Evangelical  denominations  in 
Dublin  and  the  country.  This  was  a  fine  closing  testimony  to  the  character, 
the  worth,  and  the  abilities  of  a  Christian  minister  in  Popish  Ireland,  and 
constitutes  a  clear  evidence  of  the  part  which  Dr.  Urwick  had  taken  in  the 
Church  life  of  Ireland  for  half  a  century. 

Br.  Urwick  held  tenaciously  the  principle  of  indei>endency  and  volun- 
taryism in  opposition  to  a  State  Church.  He  did  this  as  he  did  everything, 
in  good  temper  and  a  charitable  spirit,  and  without  offending  his  opponents. 
In  1845,  writing  to  Dr.  Spragne,  he  expresses  the  opinion  prevalent  in 
Ireland  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will  shortly  be  established,  and 
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that  tlie  Temporalities  of  the  Irish  Church  were  not  worth  ten  years'  pur- 
chase. In  this  year,  1871,  we  see  how  these  questions  have  been  decided,  for 
on  the  first  day  of  the  year  the  Irisli  Church  was  disestablished  ;  but  tli;» 
Soman  Church  is  not  established,  and  is  not  likel}^,  we  hope,  to  be. 

The  home-life  of  Dr.  Urwick,  as  described  by  his  son,  is  well  worth 
cureful  peinisal.  He  maintained  that  love  of  wife  and  family  is  a  refined 
form  of  self-love,  and  that  the  claims  of  home  and  family  should  be 
second  to  those  of  Christ's  Church  and  Kingdom.  On  this  principle  he 
acted  tlirough  life.  He  was  a  social  and  genial  man,  and  did  all  he  could  to 
make  his  family  happy,  and  to  give  his  cliildren  the  best  education  ;  but  he 
always  made  the  family  subservient  to  the  Church.  This  theory,  however, 
is  more  than  questionable.  Love  of  family  is  no  more  self-love  than  love 
of  Church  is  ;  and  self-love,  in  its  true  signification,  is  veiy  different  from 
selfishness.  The  family  circle  is  a  sphere  of  Christian  activity,  like  that  of 
the  Churcli,  only  on  a  smaller  scale  ;  and  to  promote  the  true  welfare  of  the 
family  is  to  promote  that  of  the  Church  which  embraces  it. 

After  fifty  years  of  active  labour  in  his  Master's  cause.  Dr.  Urwick  died 
on  tlie  16th  July,  1868,  aged  77  years.  His  last  services  to  tlie  Church  of 
Ghxist  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stockport.  We  heard  him  in  June, 
1868,  speak  a  few  words  at  the  funeral  of  his  friend  and  fellow  student,  N.  K. 
Pugaley,  of  Stockport,  when  he  told  us  that  his  own  days  would  be  few. 
He  returned  to  Dublin  to  die.  A  friend  said,  '*  Dr.  Urmck  returned  home 
and  died."  Another  rejjlied,  **  Rather  say  he  died  and  went  home."  The 
latter  is  the  true  Christian  sentiment.  Now  he  rests  from  his  labours,  and 
hia  works  do  follow  him.  J.  Evajjs,  B.A. 


The  Germans  have  fought  like  heroes,  and  negotiated  like  hucksters.    Tliey 
Iiave  shown  themselves  equally  insensible  to  fear,  to  flurry,  and  to  generosity. 
At  the  end  of  a  long  and  tremendous  strain,  unpai'alleled  among  national 
efforts  in  national  history,  they  were  as  cool,  calm,  prompt,  and  prepared  for 
air  possible  eventualities  as  at  the  commencement.     The  regiments  marched 
into  Paris  as  complete  in  numbers,  as  trim  in  appearance,  as  perfect  in  equip- 
menty  as  when  they  crossed  the  Rhine  ;  and  it  is  well  understood  that  the 
Fiench  were  brought  to  such  prompt  acceptance  of  the  Genuan  tenus,  hard 
«a  they  were,  by  the  knowledge  that  the  invading  armies  were  ready,  at  an 
hour's  notice,  to  resume  the  war,  in  larger  numbers,  and  in.  a  liigher  state  of 
efficiency  than  when,  six  months  before  by  one  blow  they  stinick  the  Em- 
pire to  the  dust.     All  this  the  Germans  could  do,  and  probably  no  otlier 
aiiny  in  the  world  could  do  it.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  they  could  not  do, 
which  it  is  not  in  the  German  blood  to  do  ;  they  could  not  deal  generously 
with  a  beaten  enemy,  and  leave  respect  and  friendship  behind  them,  instead 
of  furious,  implacable  hate.  The  moment  the  business  of  fighting  was  over,  which 
they  conducted  admirably  as  a  business,  with  a  cool,  methodical  calculation  of 
the  proportion  between  expenditure  and  results  which  reduced  the  war  to 
■omething  like  a  scientific  problem,  so  admirably  adjusted  were  the  opera- 
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tiozut,  and  bo  certain  the  results,  they  brought  the  same  business  mind  to 
bear  on  the  terms  of  peace ;  and  nothing  apjiarently  but  the  barest  profit 
iuid  loss  calculations  has  been  suffered  to  influence  the  negotiations  even  by 
'*  the  estimation  of  a  hair."  No  other  people  upon  earth  probably  could 
have  fought  through  such  a  war  with  the  blended  forethought  and  prompt- 
ness, the  daring  gallantry  and  the  cool  caution  which  the  Germans  have 
manifested  ;  and  no  other  people  upon  earth,  having  won  such  a  8X)lendid 
victoiy,  could  have  made  such  a  hard,  coarse  piece  of  business  of  the  terms 
of  peace.  It  lies  in  the  German  blood — this  solid  common  sense  view  of  the 
value  of  advantages  ;  the  '^  solid  pudding  "  of  Metz  and  the  milliards  is  more 
to  them  by  far  than  the  "  empty  praise  "  which  a  generous  policy  might 
have  earned  for  them,  though  it  would  have  placed  them  morally  where  they 
are  martially,  at  the  head  of  the  world.  But  they  have  lost  their  opportu- 
nity.   It  may  be  generations  before  it  recurs. 

The  German  blood  just  lacks  the  tincture  which  Dane  and  Norman  infused 
into  our  veins.  Their  language,  their  manners,  their  morale  as  a  people, 
miss  the  touch  of  higher  and  more  generous  culture  which  the  Scandinavian 
settlements  afforded  to  our  ancestors.  The  German  nature,  like  the  German 
language,  is  of  the  order  of  the  tough  clay,  which  forms  the  best  base  for 
a  fertile  soil,  but  needs  a  good  deal  of  mixture  and  sharp  discipline  before 
it  can  nurture  the  finest  fruits.  We  doubt  if  any  of  the  Romance  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples  could  have  so  wholly  shut  their  hearts  at  such  a  crisis  to  the 
more  generous  sympathies  and  emotions.  The  French  hate  the  Germans  so 
savagely,  because  there  has  not  been  the  faintest  touch  of  pity  for  their  un- 
paralleled humiliation  and  suffering  ;  not  a  word,  not  a  look,  which  might 
lighten  the  humiliation,  and  aoothe  the  pain.  It  is  the  hard,  and  perhaps 
the  weak  side  of  the  German  nature.  We  have  done  full  justice  to  their 
perfect  soldiership.  From  the  great  strategist  who  led  them,  to  the  last 
Landwehr  man  who  joined  them,  their  military  bearing  and  achievements 
have  been  justly  the  admiration  of  the  world.  We  believe  just  as  firmly  as 
ever  that  it  is  of  immense  advantage  to  Europe,  that  the  headship  of  the 
Continent  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  restless  and  vainglorious 
French  into  the  safer  charge  of  the  steady,  solid,  honest,  industrious 
Germans.  But  in  the  peace  which  they  have  imposed  on  writhing  France, 
the  yoke  which  they  have  crushed  on  her  neck,  they  have  revealed  a  side  of 
their  character  as  a  people,  which  Europe  will  do  well  to  take  note  of,  and 
which  may  be  the  cause  of  no  little  trouble  and  suffering  to  the  world. 

The  conditions  of  peace  are  simply  the  utmost  that  can  be  wrung  from 
wretched  and  shuddering  France.  Nothing  could  be  harder,  colder,  more 
ruthless  than  the  calculation  of  how  much  France  could  be  made  to  pay  and 
to  endure.  But  we  believe  that,  like  all  hard  treatment  of  men  or  societies,  it 
U  not  only  unchristian,  but  short-sighted  and  foolish.  It  has  so  inflamed  the 
hatred  of  the  annexed  populations,  that  the  Germans  in  Lorraine  and  Alsace 
will  be  as  the  Austrian  was  to  the  Italian  before  the  war  of  liberation, 
or  as  the  Russian  is  to  the  Pole.  The  state  of  the  conquered  provinces  will 
ior  years  to  come  be  the  public  shame  and  sorrow  of  Europe  ;  and  few 
moralists  will  be  stem  enough  to  refuse  some  sympathy  to  the  passionate 
longing  of  the  French  for  "the  national  revenge."    This  is  so  palpably  an 
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inevitable  result  of  the  peace,  that  it  lends  colour  to  the  notion  that  Count 
Bismarck  sees  a  clear  advantage  in  having  a  volcano  in  constant  suppressed 
eruption  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  It  may  make  the  Germans  more 
tolerant  in  coming  years  of  an  enormous  military  expenditure  ;  while  it  will 
promote  the  work  of  Grerman  unification,  which  is  far  from  complete,  by  the 
perpetual  menace  of  a  furious  and  revengeful  foe.  If  these  dark  notions 
work  in  the  recesses  of  the  astute  Chancellor's  mind,  then  there  is  trouble 
enough  before  Europe.  The  prospect  is  bad  enough  even  on  the  justifica- 
tions which  he  puts  forward,  that  France  is  the  irreconcileable  enemy  of 
Germany  already,  is  a  wild  beast  always  on  the  watch  to  spring,  and  that  the 
wisest  policy  is  to  draw  the  teeth  and  cut  the  claws,  so  that  the  spring  may 
be  as  little  dangerous  as  possible  when  the  inevitable  moment  comes.  It  is 
drearily  lamentable  that  two  .leading  nations  of  Christian  Europe  can  in 
these  days  settle  down  avowedly  into  a  relation  of  chronic  hatred  and  sup- 
pressed assault.  It  opens  a  sad  prospect  for  the  world.  This  great  struggle 
has  long  been  foreseen  ;  and  men  have  pleased  themselves  with  the  hope 
that  when  it  was  fought  out  the  era  of  universal  peace  might  be  inau^^orated, 
when  the  ploughshares  should  outnumber  the  swords.  The  crushing  defeat  of 
France,  and  the  bitter  cup  of  humiliation  as  well  as  sacrifice  which  the 
Germans  have  been  careful  that  she  shall  drink  to  the  very  dregs^  forbid  the 
hope  utterly.  The  most  sanguine  politician  can  but  look  forward  to  a 
period  of  jealousy  and  distrust,  a  prolongation  of  the  armed  peace  which  for 
the  last  generation  has  been  the  curse  of  Europe.  There  is  not  one  feature 
in  the  terms  of  pacification  which  appeals  even  faintly  to  the  higher  nature 
in  man,  or  to  the  principles,  aims,  and  hopes,  with  which  Christianity  has 
endowed  the  world.  There  is  nothing  which  may  help  the  French  people  to 
struggle  against  their  own  revengeful  passion ;  not  a  concession,  not  a  generous 
act  or  expression,  which  can  be  of  the  least  avail  in  mitigating  the  bitter 
wrath  which  Frenchmen  feel  it  to  be  a  sacred  duty  to  cherish,  and  which 
the  Germans  repay  with  something  like  contempt.  We  might  have  relapsed  to 
the  age  of  Barbarism  when  ^'the  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan "  was 
supreme.  The  sentence  "  6c  y«  kmd  mie  to  another ^  tender  hearted,  forgii^n^ 
one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ^s  saJce  hath  forgiven  you,'*  might  never  have 
been  given  to  the  world. 

It  is  quite  useless  now  to  discuss  the  terms  of  peace  in  detail.  The  cession 
of  Metz  leaves  France  utterly  defenceless  on  the  western  border.  We  believe 
that  it  would  have  been  a  gain  in  every  way  to  Europe  if  Metz  had  been  left 
to  France,  and  Luxemburg  handed  over  to  Grermany.  Then  each  country 
would  have  had  a  strong  fortress  to  guard  it  from  surprise.  The  offence  on 
either  side  would  be  most  dangerous,  the  defence  complete.  Nor  would 
Europe  have  troubled  herself  greatly  about  the  protest  of  the  lazy  Luxem- 
burgers,  who  like  nothing  better  than  to  live  an  easy  life  imder  the  segis  ^^ 
the  Great  Powers.  Under  this  arrangement  they  would  have  been  compelled 
to  bear  their  part  in  the  cares  and  burdens  of  a  great  empire  ;  and  Europe 
woidd  get  rid  of  the  burden  and  care  of  a  perpetiud  guarantee.  But  this 
is  all  idle  speculation  now.  The  peace  is  settled.  It  is  both  the  end  and  vi^ 
beginning  of  troubles  ;  and  the  latter  end,  we  fear,  will  be  worse  than  the 
first. 
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Taming  from  Germany  to  France,  one  is  struck  afresh  with  the  complete- 
ness of  the  retribution.  Of  all  living  men  M.  Tliiers  is  most  answerable  for 
the  war.  It  is  idle  for  Louis  Napoleon  to  pretend  that  he  was  pressed  into 
the  war  by  the  eagerness  of  France.  But  he  could  not  have  entered  on 
the  war  without  the  sympathy  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  For  the 
creation  of  that  sympathy  M.  Thiers  is  mainly  responsible.  He  it  is  who 
hn^  prophesied  most  fiercely  against  Italian  and  German  unity  ;  he  it  is  who 
hi  nurtured  that  vain-glorious  dream  of  French  supremacy  in  Europe, 
rhich  fairly  maddened  the  Parisian  populace  when  after  Sadowa  a  co-equal 
;^»wer  arose.  And  now  the  burden  has  been  laid  on  him  of  humbly  suppli- 
smg  the  mercy  of  a  conqueror  at  the  very  gates  of  Paris,  and  supplicating 
in  Tain.  He  has  been  compelled  to  accept  and  to  advocate  before  France 
the  most  humiliating  conditions  which  any  modem  nation  has  been  con- 
rjained  to  submit  to.  He  sees  in  his  old  age  the  supremacy  of  France  gone 
I's  ever ;  the  nation  which  he  most  fears  and  hates  dominant  in  Europe ; 
i^d  his  own  people  groaning  under  a  burden  of  debt  which  wUl  cripple  their 
>  wer  of  offence  to  the  end  of  time.  And  all  this  the  work  of  a  brief  six 
mtjuths — the  most  eventful  six  months  probably  in  modem  history.  And 
^i'jw  the  old  man  eloquent  sits  in  the  seat  of  the  Napoleons,  and  is  for  the 
thib  the  acknowledged  ruler  of  France.  But  it  may  be  surely  assumed  that 
the  dignity  is  a  terrible  burden,  and  the  honour  a  dreaiy  mockery.  He 
^iiig3  up  hia  hands  in  despair  as  he  watches  the  turbulent  and  factious 
Chamber  over  which  he  has  to  rule,  and  realises  the  vastness  of  the  ruin 
rhich  he  has  undertaken  to  restore.  Of  all  living  men  none  has  a  sterner 
•^r  more  sorrowful  task  before  him.  In  his  last  days,  and  they  cannot  be 
iQ^ny,  the  vehement  and  prejudiced  old  man,  having  lived  to  see  all  his 
^oIb  shattered,  is  set  to  recall  amid  the  wreck  of  empire,  army,  and 
r'e-^ple,  how  through  his  prime  he  fed  his  own  heart  and  the  heart  of  the 
nation  with  visions  of  the  unrivalled  grandeur  and  glorious  destiny  of  France. 

J.  Baldwin  Bbown. 


Higher  ideas  are  gradually  penetrating  the  minds  of  business  men  who 
pTofeas  to  be  the  followers  of  Christ.  More  distinctly  and  consciously  than 
foimerly  do  they  recognize  their  secular  vocation  as  part  of  their  Ohristian 
sphere.  It  has  always  been  the  theory  of  disdpleship,  that  piety  should  con- 
trol a  man's  entire  conduct,  and  therefore  should  be  manifest  in  his  business 
^e,  as  well  as  in  his  home  life,  or  church  life.  But  the  thought  seemed  to  be 
^ted  too  much  merely  to  the  manner  in  which  a  Ohristian  was  to  engage  in 
^  daily  pursuits.  He  must  be  industrious,  for  instance,  and  honest, 
iToiding  all  immoral  and  dishonourable  ways  of  money-making.  Beyond  this 
oonoepti<ni  of  morality  in  business,  as  fulfilling  the  requirement  of  gospel 
<>^Hgation,  few  have  felt  called  to  go. 

But  latterly,  good  men  have  been  brought  to  feel  more  deeply  than  ever 
before,  that  tiieir  btudness  must  not  be  free  from  immorality  of  nature  and 
method,  hut  must  be  positively  consecrated  to  God.    The  object  for  which  it 
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is  prosecuted  must  be  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  in  the  world ;  the  motive 
of  daily  action  must  be  to  please  Him  to  whom  all  belongs.  Business  is  seen 
to  be  simply  one  of  the  instrumentalities  appointed  for  Christian  u§e.  Money 
is  properly  not  an  end,  but  a  means  ;  not  a  means  of  personal  pride  and  in- 
dulgence, but  of  rendering  effective  service  to  the  Master.  The  idea  of 
stewardship,  as  a  solemn  reality,  and  as  a  test  which  manifests  character,  and 
regulates  its  growth,  and  shapes  future  destiny,  has  come  into  more  distinct 
recognition.  Hence  the  marked  develox^ment  of  liberality  among  all  classes  of 
Christians.  Hence  the  enlargement  of  the  standard  of  giving.  Hence  the 
increasing  disposition  to  be  systematic  in  the  benevolent  use  of  propei-ty, 
both  as  to  the  proportion  given  and  its  distribution  among  appropriate  object.^. 

It  is  thus  perceived  that  a  consecrated  business  is  a  means  of  graci. 
Character  forms  rapidly  for  good  or  evil,  in  secular  pursuits,  there  being  »» 
much  in  them  to  test  principle,  and  to  strengthen  or  weaken  Christian  motive. 
Both  selfishness  and  benevolence  intensify  as  one  or  the  other  may  predo- 
minate. A  general  in  the  army  during  a  war  has  not  more  really  a  grand 
field  of  action  in  which  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  patriot  and  a  soldier,  and 
to  bring  out  all  that  he  is,  than  has  a  Christian  merchant  or  manufacturer  iu 
the  consecrated  management  of  his  industrial  affairs.  Whatever  there  is  in 
him  of  natural  ability  or  moral  worth  will  come  out  more  and  more,  until 
he  stands  forth  a  Christian  hero,  in  inward  character,  and  in  outward  daring 
and  accomplishment. 

Few  Christian  men  of  business  have  yet  attained,  however,  to  the  rank 
which  will  at  some  time  become  common.  Many  now  give  liberally  frow 
their  annual  profits,  but  rarely  do  we  find  one  who  carries  on  business  simply 
as  a  means  of  making  money  to  give  away.  Yet  the  idea  is  perfectly  reason- 
able in  numerous  cases.  Why  should  a  Cliristian  man  seek  continually  to 
augment  his  property  ?  When  he  has  reached  a  certain  point  of  accumida- 
tion,  which  makes  investments  possible  that  will  secure  a  moderate  pro- 
vision for  his  family  during  his  life  and  at  his  death,  why  should  he  not  then 
give  away  the  entire  proceeds  of  his  annual  business  f  How  noble  the  posi- 
tion of  a  man  who  thus  devotes  himself  simply  to  a  life  of  benevolence  !  ^^^ 
have  known  some  such  men.  They  acquired  while  young  a  tolerable  com- 
petency, and  then  deliberately  determined  to  accumulate  no  more.  Donnif 
the  remainder  of  their  life  they  prosecuted  business  with  diligence  and  suc- 
cess, but  bestowed  on  benevolent  objects  all  their  gains  over  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  their  families.  These  men  have  appeared  now  and  then,  one  in 
this  denomination  of  Christians  and  another  in  that,  sublime  exceptions  to 
the  lower  practice  which  is  the  common  law  even  with  the  disciples  of  Christ 
who  are  rich.  Their  number  shall  surely  increase,  as  the  Church  makes  pro- 
gress in  sanctification.  They  are  the  forenmners  of  the  millennium  ;  instni- 
ments  to  bring  it  in,  and  illustrations  of  its  riper  piety. 

There  is  something  Divine  in  such  a  life  of  benefaction.  It  brings  an 
experience  more  like  to  that  of  God  than  is  often  possible  to  men.  God 
finds  His  blijss  in  His  acts  of  love.  He  has  created  an  universe  that  HemigW 
use  His  boundless  resources  in  rendering  His  creatures  happy.  Thia  is  i»^ 
life.  How  liigh  the  privilege,  when  our  resources  become  so  enlai^®"  ^^ 
we  can  expend  our  time  and  powers  in  a  similar  manner  !    WTiat  growth  o 
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character  would  seem  to  open  before  such  a  man  !  What  nobility  of  ex- 
ample is  His,  powerful  beyond  all  ordinary  life  to  affect  the  hearts  of  otliers ! 
Coald  the  wotld  long  doubt  the  genuineness  of  a  piety  so  unselfish,  and 
standing  out  in  such  marked  contrast  with  the  ordinary  products  of  human 
nature  I  One  can  imagine  that  so  would  Christ  act,  were  He  on  earth  en- 
:\^  in  secular  business.  His  object  would  be  to  do  good,  and  not  to 
iiiioss  a  fortune,  as  a  monument  of  pride,  or  a  gratification  of  greed. 
"Erery  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  Him,  purifieth  himself  even  as  He  is 


SPRING-TIME. 

Thb  gift  is  Thine,  0  Lord  ! 
The  wonted  coming  of  the  glad,  sweet  spring. 
Soft  gales,  the  song  of  birds,  the  awakening 

Of  this  new  life,  is  by  Thy  word. 

Giver  of  every  good  ! 
Heeding  the  upspringing  of  the  tender  blade. 
Thou  sendest  joyous  light  or  needful  shade 

Or  shower,  in  every  vale  and  wood. 

So,  for  Thy  love  I  pray. 
Breathe,  0  south  wind,  upon  my  waiting  heart- 
How  shall  the  seeds  of  Thine  own  planting  start, 

Without  Thy  nurture,  day  by  day  ] 

Send  me  or  sun  or  rain  : 
They  come  alike  from  a  dear  Father's  hand. 
And  that  I  may,  at  length,  all-beauteous  stand, 

Do  Thine  own  will— give  rest  or  pain. 

Let  there  be  melody 
Within  my  soul,  attuned  to  Thy  high  praise— 
And,  whether  joy  or  sorrow  fill  the  days, 

A  never-ending  song  to  Thee.  C.  E.  L. 
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PEOPLE  WHOM  I  HAVE  SEEN. 

A  DBiviKa  snow-Btorm  this  !  How  the  wind  howls  and  shiieks  aronnd  the 
house  !  How  fast  and  thick  fall  the  feathery  flakes  !  Grod  help  the  poor  ! 
I  turned  from  the  window,  and  sat  down  to  the 'glowing  comfort  of  a  cheer- 
ful wood-fire  and  a  new  book,  prepared  to  enjoy  the  brief  hottrs  of  the  winter 
afternoon  to  the  utmost.  But  somehow  the  enjoyment  failed  to  come.  Up 
from  the  printed  pages  a  group  of  faces  looked  wistfully  into  mine— hungry' 
faces,  with  lean  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes  ;  weary  faces,  bearing  the  traces  of 
hard  and  ill-requited  labour ;  sorrowful  faces,  out  of  which  all  smiles  had 
faded  ;  despairing  faces,  which  had  forgotten,  or  were  afraid  to  look  up  to 
the  heavens  ;  these,  and  also,  most  touching  of  all,  patient  faces  of  the  poor 
members  of  ^^  the  household  of  faith,'*  crowded  the  pages  of  my  book,  and 
seemed  throwing  back  to  me  from  their  quivering  lips,  my  prayer — Grod  pity 
the  poor ! 

HI  at  ease  I  certainly  was,  and  yet  not  quite  ready  to  hearlcen  to  the 
inward  voice  which  bade  me  go  forth  and  make  good  my  petition,  by  doing 
what  I  could  for  their  relief.      It  was  so  rough  without — bo  bitterly  cold, 

so 

"If  ye  plaze.  ma'm,  did  ye  forget  the  broth  for  the  ould  ladies/'' 
Bridget^s  head,  ducked  inside  the  door,  waited  an  answer. 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  it,  but  it  is  so  stormy  I  dislike  to  go  out  this  afte^ 
noon." 

'*  Indade,  thin,  the  poor  ould  cra3rthur8  mustn't^  starve,  and  it's  meself  'U 
go,  ma*am,  though  Fve  not  folded  the  clothes,  nor  —  " 

"Please  put  the  broth  into  a  tin  pail,  Bridget,"  I  interrupted,' thoroughly 
ashamed  of  myself,  "  and  I  will  take  it  at  once." 

Fifteen  minutes  later  I  set  forth,  and  soon  found  myself  at  Aunt  Patty's 
door.  The  old  lady  sat  crooning  over  her  fire,  with  her  knitting  work  in  her 
hands.     "  Good  afternoon,  Aunt  Patty.     How  are  you  feeling  to-day  V* 

"  Miserable,  mis'rable,  ma'am,  thank  you.  Didn't  sleep  a  wink  last  night ; 
wind  a-blowing  and  a-thrashing  the  blinds — ^rain  a-driving  against  the  window 
close  to  the  head  of  my  bed,  and  auch  a  pain  right  straight  up  and  down  the 
spine  of  my  back  !    Seemed  as  though  I  should  give  up." 

"  You  look  pretty  well  this  afternoon  ;  and  how  pleasant*  your  room  is ! 
You  get  a  great  deal  of  simlight  here." 

"  Well,  when  the  sun  shines,  I  have  it  in  the  afternoon  and  part  of  the 
morning,  but  we  don't  seem  to  have  any  pleasant  weather  this  winter.  1 
n3Ter  saw  anything  like  it." 

**  We  need  the  rain,  I  suppose,  Aunt " 

"Of  course  we  do ;  but  it's  only  drizzle,  drizzle,  drizzle,  for  the  most 
part,  and  now  it's  a-snowing  the  wells  'U  give  out,  I  don't  doubt,  for  the 
springs  ain't  a  quarter  fulL" 

"  I  see  you  have  had  a  present  of  a  new  shawl  and  cap.  How  pretty  they 
are,  Aunt  Patty ! " 
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*^Tm  glad  you  like  'em,  but  I  didn*t  need  a  shawl.  Fve  got  two  a-ready. 
Pd  liked  it  if  it  had  been  a  gown  ;  and  as  for  the  cap,  I  wish  it  had  had  a 
muslin  frill  instead  of  lace,  and  black  strings  instead  of  purple.  I  never 
did  fayour  purple.     But  there,  beggars  mustn*t  be  choosers  !  " 

'*  What  a  comfortable  fire  you  have,  Aunt  Patty  ?  Are  you  well  provided 
with  coal?'' 

*'  Well,  I've  got  enough  to  last  a  couple  of  months  unless  we  have  a  cold 
snap,  and  I  expect  we  shall :  but  I  don't  know  where  the  next  is  coming 
from,  Pm  sure." 

'^  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow^  Aunt  Patty." 

"  That's  very  well  for  you  to  say,  ma'am,  when  you  have  a  full  pocket- 
book  right  to  your  hand." 

"  I  suppose  the  Master  meant  it  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  have  not  a 
fnll  pocket-book.    I  am  snre  he  will  provide  for  you,  Aunt  Patty." 

^'  I  hope  He  will,  but  I  don't  feel  so  sure  as  you  seem  to,  ma'am." 

"  I  was  glad  to  see  you  at  church  last  Sunday.  Mr.  Smith  was  veiy  kind 
» take  you." 

**It  ain't  very  often  he  puts  himself  out.  I  don't  suppose  he'd  have 
thought  of  calling  for  me,  if  he  hadn't  happened  to  be  a-going  right  by  the 
door.    He  couldn't  very  well  help  it." 

"  Didn't  you  like  our  new  minister  ?  What  a  good,  practical  sermon  he 
gaTO  us.     It  seemed  as  though  every  one  must  be  benefited  by  it." 

"It  was  good  enough  I  suppose,  but  it  wasn't  the  kind  thitt  suits  me.  I 
want  strong  meat,  and  then,  I  don't  like  his  ways  at  all.  He  ain*t  a  bit  like 
dear,  old  Father  Senter  !  What  a  good  old  saint  he  was  !  But  there,  we 
don't  have  any  such  preaching  nowadays  as  we  used  to  have  when  I  first 
Diade  a  profession.     Times  have  changed  for  the  worse,  for  the  worse  I" 

"How  many  years  is  it,  since  you  'made  a  profession,'  Aunt  Patty  V* 

"  Well,  pretty  nigh  on  to  thir^-six,  I  believe." 

"How  much  you  must  have  enjoyed,  and  what  experiences  of  God's 
loving  care  you  must  have  had  !    Don't  you  love  to  look  back  upon  them  ! 

"  WeU,  I  don't  know.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  haven't  enjoyed  much.  Seems 
though  Fve  had  more'n  my  share  of  troubles.  Here  I'm  a  poor,  lone  widow, 
living  all  by  myself,  with  scarce  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together.  I 
expect  I  shall  come  to  the  poor-house  before  I  die,  and  it  don't  seem  just  right. " 
"  Have  you  ever  wanted  food  and  clothing.  Aunt  Patty  ?  " 
"  As  to  that  I've  had  enough  as  a  general  thing— such  as  it  is,  but  folks 
like  their  jndb  once  in  awhile.      There's  them  that  ain't  any  better  than  I — 

no,  nor  so  good  either,  that  just  roU  in  riches.      I  can't  understand  it,  and  I 

Wt  expect  I  ever  shall." 

"  If  you  are  really  a  child  of  God,  Aunt  Patty,  you  are  sure  of  an  inheri- 
tance in  Heaven,  and  of  riches  that  shall  endure  for  ever." 
"  Well— yes — ^y-e-s,  the  good  Book  says  that,  but  it  does  seem  kind  of 

baid  that  a  body  has  got  to  wait  till  they're  dead,  before  they  begin  to  enjoy 

themselves  !    Are  you  going  so  soon,  ma'am  ?     That's  always  the  way.    No 

one  ever  stays  with  me  more'n  ten  minutes.   If  you  see  the  minister  you  may 

tell  him  from  me  when  he  geU  ready,  I'd  like  to  have  him  call ;  but  it  ain't 

likely  he  will.    Poor,  dear  Father  Senter  always  came  once  a  fortnight,  as 
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regular  as  clock  work,  but  then  it  didn't  make  any  difference  to  him  whether 
a  body  was  rich  or  poor." 

'*  I  will  give  Mr.  Ritchie  your  message,  Aunt  Patty,  and  I  think  you  may 
expect  him  to  call  soon." 

*^  Oh,  well,  he  iJcoiiH,  Nobody  ever  comes,  and  when  they  do  they  don't 
stay.  I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  broth,  ma'am,  I'm  sure.    Good-bye." 

I  hastened  away  £rom  Aunt  Patty's  door,  and,  crossing  the  street,  rapped 
at  the  one  opposite. 

"  Come  in,  come  in,"  cried  a  cheerful  voice.  "  Why  is  it  you,  my  dear, 
in  such  a  storm  as  this  ?  How  good  you  are,"  and  the  old  lady  set  for  me  a 
chair,  her  face  beaming  with  pleasure.  '*  I  don't  believe  there's  another 
woman  in  this  town  that  has  such  friends  as  I  have,"  she  continued,  taking 
the  pail  from  my  hand,  and  raising  the  cover.  ^'  How  good  this  broth  does 
smell !  I  knexo  the  Lord  would  send  me  my  supper,  He  always  does  ! " 

'^  Why,  have  you  nothing  besides  in  the  house,  Miss  Anne  ? " 

''Oh,  my  dear,  what  more  do  I  need?  This  is  just  what  will  do  me 
good,  and  I  am  so  fond  of  it."    ^ 

**•  But,  Miss  Anne,  please  tell  me  what  you  had  for  dinner  ?  " 

''  I  liad  crackers  soaked  in  warm  water,  and  a  little  salt  sprinkled  oyer. 
You  don't  know  how  I  enjoyed  them  ;  the  salt  gave  them  such  a  relish." 

**  And  what  will  you  have  for  your  breakfast  ? " 

''  Why,  bless  you,  my  dear,  I  don't  look  ahead  so  far  as  that !  I'm  sure  to 
have  8omethi7ig,  The  Lord  takes  care  of  me,  and  he  never  lets  me  go  a- 
hungry — never. " 

''  How  have  you  been  since  I  saw  you  last,  Miss  Anne  1 " 

''  Oh,  happy,  happy,  my  dear.  I've  my  aches  and  pains  as  usual,  but  only 
enough  for  my  good." 

''  Is  your  room  warm  enough,  Miss  Anne  ?  It  is  very  cold  weather,  and 
with  your  dreadful  rheumatism  and  cough,  I  should  think  you  ought  to 
have  more  fire." 

''  Well,  my  dear,  I  manage  to  keep  comfortable ;  you  see  I  have  a  warm 
rock  to  my  feet,  but  I  want  to  be  a  little  careful  of  my  fire,  because  my  coal 
ia  about  out,  and  my  other  hasn't  come  yet.  I've  got  on  nice  thick  flannels 
that  Mrs.  Jewin  was  so  kind  as  to  send  me,  so  I  don't  require  quite  as  much 
heat  in  my  room." 

''Have  you  ordered  more  coal.  Miss  Anne  ?  You  said  it  had  not  come 
yet." 

"  I  haven't  exactly  ordered  it,  my  dear,  but  I've  asked  the  Lord  to  send 
it,  and  he  will.    He  never  lets  me  get  quite  out." 

"  You  won't  be  able  to  go  to  church  much  this  winter,  I  suppose  ? " 

"Well,  no,  unless  some  one  takes  me  once  in  a  while.  Mr.  Smith  has 
come  on  purpose  for  me  twice  already,  the  Lord  will  reward  him  for  it  But 
then,  when  I  can't  go,  my  dear,  I  feel  as  though  I  had  my  church  right  here 
in  this  room.  I  have  some  precioii^s  times  with  my  Bible  and  hymn-book, 
and  the  Lord  preaches  to  me  !  " 

"You  have  heard  our  new  Minister  ?    How  do  you  like  him  ? " 

"  Very  much.  He  is  just  the  kind  of  a  preacher  that  we  need,  so  plain 
and  practical,  and  so  earnest.    We  must  pray  hard  for  him,  my  dear." 
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Has  lie  called  on  yon,  Miss  Anne  ? " 

"Not  yet.  I  haven't  expected  him,  for  he  has  such  a  Lirge  congregation, 
and  80  mnch  to  do,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  when  he  can  come." 

"  I  will  ask  him  to  call,  if  you  wish  1 " 

"No,  indeed.  I  wouldn't  have  you,  my  dear.  He  will  come  all  in  good 
time,  I  know." 

"  Miss  Anne,  do  you  ever  find  anything  to  complain  of  ? " 

"  Complain  of!  My  dear,  how  could  I,  when  my  cup  is  running  over  with 
bleasings  ?  I  do  think  I  am  one  of  the  happiest  women  in  this  town.  I 
believe  I  have  been  one  of  the  Lord's  children  for  thirty  years,  and  He  has 
kept  me  walkii^  in  green  pastures,  and  beside  the  still  waters,  all  the  time." 

"  But  yon  have  had  sickness  and  pain  to  bear,  and  you  have  lost  dear 
friendi ^" 

"Not  lost,^*  interrupted  Miss  Anne,  with  a  tender  smile.  "  I  have  good 
hope  that  every  one  of  them  is  safe  in  heaven,  and  that  I  shall  soon  be  with 
them.  The  sickness  and  the  pain  don't  hurt  my  soul ;  they  only  worry  my 
poor  body  a  little,  but  that  is  of  no  account,  so  long  as  I  can  hold  fast  to  my 

Lord." 

"  But  you  are  poor.  Miss  Anne  ? " 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  my  dear.    I  am  rich  !    I  have  everything  I  need." 

"  And  have  you  no  anxious  doubts  or  fears  ? " 

"  Never.  I  cannot  think  that  after  bringing  me  all  this  way  on  my  jour- 
ney, the  Lord  will  leave  me  to  suffer  for  anything  that  is  needful.  He  has 
promised  to  keep  His  children  to  the  end,  and,  my  dear.  He  always  keeps  His 
word  J  " 

And  BO  I  left  her,  with  Heaven's  peace  shining  on  her  face,  and  Heaven's 
peace  in  her  soul,  and  went  on  my  homeward  way,  buffeting  the  storm,  and 
pondering  the  lessons  I  had  learned. 

C.  E.  K.  Davis. 
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KBS.  TOLLSa. 

TaiBfi  died  at  Kettering,  towards  the 
dose  of  last  year,  one,  who  for  her  own 
aake,  as  well  as  on  accomit  of  her  connec- 
tion with.those  **  whose  pnuae  is  in  all  the 
CSrarches,"  claims  a  notice  in  these 
pages.  On  the  25th  November,  1870, 
the  widow  of  the  late  Rov.  Thomas 
Xoithcote  Toller,  at  tho  advanced  age  of 
ninety-one  years,  entered  into  rest.  She 
iraa  bom  at  Notthampton,  in  1779,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Willdn- 
EOQ,  and  at  twenty-four  years  of  age  was 
mairied  to  BIr.  Toller.  For  the  eighteen 
years  of  their  wedded  life  she  was  his 
laifbfiil  helpmeet    entering  sympathe- 


tically into  his  ministerial  and  pastoral 
anxieties,  and  seconding,  as  far  as  in  her 
lay,  all  his  endeavours  to  serve  his  genera- 
tion. But  the  way  in  which  she  best 
served  his  people  was — as  it  should 
always  be — by  caring  for  his  home  and 
making  it  the  home  of  comfort  and  of 
peace.  Mr.  Toller  died  in  1821,  leaving 
her  in  charge  of  a  large  family  of  sons. 
By  this  time  Thomas  Toller,  his  eldest 
son  (and  we  may  say  hers,  for  she  ever 
regarded  him  as  her  own  child,  and  he 
has  ever  revered  her  as  his  own  mother), 
was  grown  to  man's  estate,  and  he 
succe^ed  his  father  in  the  Pastorate  at 
Kettering,  where    he   now   is  lookiag 
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forward  to  the  attainment  of  Yds  jubilee 
in  April  next.  The  other  five  bodb 
were  watched  oyer  by  her  with  all 
maternal  solicitude,  and  trained  in  all 
the  wisdom  that  cometh  from  above; 
they  have  lived  to  fill  different  honourable 
and  useful  spheres,  one  of  them,  Henry, 
(the  only  one  not  now  living),  being  for 
twenty-three  years  the  beloved  minister 
of  the  Independent  Church  at  Market 
Harborough,  and  all  of  them  **  rising  up 
to  call  her  blessed." 

Mrs.  Toller  was  a  woman  of  a  re- 
markably cheerful  and  even  temperament , 
calm  and  thankful  in  prosperity,  sub- 
missive in  sorrow,  trustfiil  and  hopeful 
in  times  of  trouble.  She  had  no 
ordinary  share  of  intelligence,  being 
unusually  trenchant  in  criticism,  viva- 
cious in  conversation,  and  sound  in  judg* 
ment.  Her  natural  sagacity,  directed, 
as  it  was  to  sacred  ends,  made  her  a 
valuable  counsellor  to  the  young  and  old ; 
and  to  the  very  last  her  relations  and 
neighbours  sought  her  society  and  valued 
her  opinion.  No  one  ever  thought  for 
a  moment  of  speaking  of  her  life— old 
as  she  was — as  a  burden  either  to  herself 


or  to  others ;  and  when  she  died  it  wis 
felt  by  every  one  that  a  real  loss  had 
been  sustained  by  the  town  and  neigh- 
boorhood.  She  had  a  simple,  child-like 
faith  in  her  Saviour,  often  expressing 
her  sense  of  her  own  unworthiness,  and 
when,  after  her  long  and  useful  life,  she 
lay  down  to  die,  her  death  was  peaceful 
as  her  life  had  been,  and  there  was 
realised  in  her  experience  all  the  fulness 
of  the  promise,  "He  giveth  ELis beloved 
sleep."  Thus,  after  her  long  widowhood 
of  nearly  fifty  years,  she  is  gone  to 
rejoin  her  husband  ;  her  body  rests  with 
his  in  the  burial  ground  of  the  Indepen- 
dent chapel,  Kettering,  her  spirit  is  with 
him  in  heaven.  **  Heirs  together  of  the 
grace  of  life,"*  on  earth,  they  are  now 
"partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light,*'  dwelling  together  in  that 
kingdom  of  glory  for  which  he  strove  in 
many  "  labours  of  love,"  and  for  which 
she  waited  in  "  much  patience  of  hope." 


•  This  was  the  text  from  which  Mr.  Toiler 
preached  on  their  retiuiL  from  their  wedding 
tear. 
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First    Principles  of  Ecclesicatical 

Truth.    Essays    on  the  Church  and 

Society.  By  J.  Baldwin  B&owir,  B,A. , 

Author  of  "The  Divine  Life  in  Man," 

c.  (London:  Hodder and Stoughton.) 

Mr.  Brown  honestly  and  fearlessly  in- 
vestigates, and  clearly  elucidates,  the 
subjects  to  which  his  attentionis  directed. 
Ho  is  not  wanting  in  the  power  that 
imparts  grace  and  adornment,  but  his 
special  gift  is  force  and  clearness  of 
elucidation.  Not  only  are  his  aim  and 
meaning  clear,  and  easily  apprehended, 
but  are  conveyed  with  a  tone  of  vigour 
and  decision  which  imply  depth  of  con- 
viction, and  breadth  of  view.  This  is 
to  be  seen  in  all  he  has  written,  and 


conspicuously,  we  think,  in  the  volume 
now  before  us.  Many  will  doubtless 
differ  from  him,  and  perhaps  be  startled 
by  some  of  his  positions,  but  no  one  can 
withhold  from  him  the  confidence  and 
admiration  claimed  by  an  earnest,  clear, 
and  eloquent  expounder  of  truth.  This 
book,  whatever  exception  may  be  taken 
to  some  of  its  statements,  cannot  fiiil  to 
extend  Mr.  Brown's  reputation  and 
influence  as  a  thinker  and  writer.  It  is 
admirably  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times  passing  over  us,  and  will  be  wel- 
comed and  appreciated  by  thoughtful 
men  of  all  classes.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  which  are  distinct,  but  united 
as  a  whole.  In  the  first,  having 
with    g^reat    discrimination    and  sin- 
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gularfoioe  ahowntlie  perpetoal  yearning 
of  the  hoinui  Bpirii  after  itrt,  amid  aor- 
iDonding  perplexities  andmysterieB,  and 
hi  pzoneneflSy  in  its  quests  to  ifnayne  that 
thedesiredTest  caabe found  in  tke  dogmas 
of  an  infalliWe  church  or  the  mere 
leUer  ol  inspiration,  he  fnxniahes  the  right 
a>Iatum  to  the  qaestion,  "  What  is 
tnith  ?  '*  and  x>oint8  out  the  only  resting 
place  where  true  repose  can  be  realized. 
The  aecond  part  consists  of  two  chapters, 
remarkable  alike  for  the  positions 
uinmed,  and  the  deamess  and  breadth 
of  tiew  with  which  they  are  main- 
tained. He  first  traces  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  man's  usurpation  of  Divine 
authority,  and  the  second  sketches  and 
Tmdicates  the  true  ideal  of  the  Church, 
or  the  Christian  commonwealth.  The 
third  part  is  a  rapid  and  laminoas 
leriew  of  the  intellectual,  social,  ecdesi- 
aatical,  and  theological  changes  which 
have  taken  place  daring  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  treatment  of 
the  subject,  which  spreads  over  four 
chapters,  is  masterly  and  eloquent.  The 
range  is  wide,  and  the  topics  are  varied, 
but  the  whole  is  grasped  with  g^at 
ability.  To  not  a  few  these  chapters 
win  be  a  startling  apocalypse  of  revolu- 
tiens  of  which  they  have  remained 
imoonscious,  either  because  they  have 
dung  in  blind  prejudice  to  the  past, 
or  have  been  silently  swept  on  in  their 
CQirent.  By  many  the  changes,  which 
Mr.  Brown  so  eloquently  describes,  will 
he  looked  upon  as  prophetic  of  a  mil- 
IsDnium  of  tcuth  and  righteousness ;  and 
JTuUy  so. 

Oar  space  forbids  an  extension  of  our 
zemarks.  We  cordially  thank  Mr. 
Brown  for  giving  to  the  world  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  books  of  the  day. 

ffuman  Power  in  the  Divine  Life  ; 
or,  ih%  Active  Fowers  of  the  Mind  in 
Motion  to  £elifium.  By  the  Eev. 
KiCHoiAs  Bishop,  M.A.  (London: 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

The  writer  of  this  work  endeavours, 
with  considerable  success,  to  dear  away 
the  mists  of  error  which  haye  gathered 


around  the  subject  on  which  he  treat?. 
Its  importance  cannot  be  over-estimated 
— Human  power  in  its  relation  to  the 
religious  life.  The  author  begins  by 
describing  the  nature  of  human  power. 
He  then  considers  it  in  relation  to  God, 
in  repentance,  in  faith,  in  conversion,  in 
sanctification,  in  christian  perfection,  in 
the  perfection  of  the  Divine  life,  in 
preaching,  in  prayer,  and  in  relation 
to  Divine  providence.  He  evidently 
belongs  to  theWesleyan  school.  Mr. 
Bishop  is  unfettered  by  system  in  his 
treatment  of  his  subject,  and  writes  with 
great  clearness  and  force.  His  work 
will  be  useful  especially  to  students  for 
the  Christian  ministry,  and  to  young 
preachers,  to  whose  attention  we  heartily 
commend  it. 

Primeval  Man  Unveiled ;  or,  the 
Anthropology  of  the  Bible.  (London: 
Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.) 

Thisisaworkof  considerable  merit,  and 
it  will  be  perused  with  interest,  especially 
by  such  as  are  anxious  to  discover  the 
basis  of  agreement  between  scripture 
and  science — ^for,  that  such  a  basis 
exists  no  Christian  can  doubt.  -  We  are 
not  satisfied,  indeed,  that  the  author  of 
this  work  has  discovered  it,  and  think 
the  accuracy  of  some  of  his  speculations, 
both  scientific  and  religious,  to  be  very 
questionable.  Still  however,  as  an  effort 
at  discovery,  in  a  most  important  di- 
rection, the  value  of  this  volume  is  con- 
siderable. In  the  preface  we  are  in- 
formed that  it  is  a  "  farther  development 
of  views  published  in  1858  (by  the  same 
author) ,  in  a  volume  entitled  *The  Stars  and 
the  Angels.' "  It  presents  us  with  an  in- 
genious theory  of  the  universe,  and  of  the 
six  days  of  creation  in  Gen.  i.  The  author 
exhibits  the  sun  as  a  great  globe  of  fire, 
sustained  in  combustion  by  a  reservoir 
of  fuel,  floating  around  it  to  the  depth 
of  many  millions  of  miles ;  he  maintains 
that  this  earth  is  probably  the  most  ad- 
vanced world  in  creation,  and  possibly 
the  only  one  inhabited  by  material 
beings  like  ourselves ;  and  supposes  that, 
before  the  creation  of  the  present  race  of 
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man,  it  waa  the  abodo  of  a  primal  race, 
who  fell  from  their  original  condition, 
and  who,  loaying  behind  them  many 
traces  of  the  deep  degradation  into  which 
sinhadsimk  them,  atlength  perished  from 
the  earth;  andtjxistnowdisembodiedspirits 
in  the  aerial  regions  around  us,  as  *'  the 
devil  and  his  angels."  According  to  this 
view,  Satan  was  the  first  created  in- 
habitant of  this  earth,  over  which,  like 
Adam  afterwards,  he  was  appointed  Lord. 
Hence  his  titles  "  the  God  of  this  world," 
"the  Prince  of  this  world,"  &c. ;  and 
hence,  also,  the  evil  eye  with  which  man 
is  regarded  by^him,  and  the  unwearied  and 
malicious  efforts  he  puts  forth  for  his  do- 
Btruction.  Many  other  points  of  interest 
are  discussed  in  the  volume ;  but  all  of 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  the 
imknown  author,  while  thus  traversing 
space  and  time  on  the  wing  of  feincy  and 
speculation,  is  yet  firmly  attached  to  the 
great  verities  of  our  common  faith. 

This  Tranntary  Life.    By  Rev.  W. 
Hudson.    (London:  Elliot  Stock.) 

"We  cannot  concur  with  the  author 
that  these  lectures  are  "  a  positive  ad- 
dition to  the  practical  theology  of  the 
day."  They  are  devout  and  earnest; 
but  their  style  is  often  slovenly,  and 
their  thought  seldom,  if  ever,  deserts 
the  beaten  track. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical 
Review.  Edited  by  theEev.  J.  Oswald 
Dykbs,  M.A.,  February,  1871.    (Lon- 
don :  J.  Nisbet  and  Co.) 
This  is  the  75th  number  from    the 
commencement    of    the    Keviewi    but 
the  first  of  a  tiew  series,  which  we  arc 
glad  to  welcome  under  its  new  editorship. 
The  Beview  occupies  a  position  of  its 
own,  and  though  it  is  to  be  henceforth 
"more     avowedly     Presbyterian,"    its 
general  character,  as  being  chiefiy  de- 
voted to  theological  and  biblical  subjects, 
will   remain    the  same.      The  present 
number  has  nine  articles,  which  are  all 
good.  Mr.  Dykes,  the  new  editor,  makes 
his  bow  in  entering  jon  his  duties,  in  an 


excellent  article  oa  "Oar  relations  to 
Faith  and  Science,"  which  he  modestly 
designates  a  preface. 

Secular  Annotations  on  Scripture 
Texts,  By  FuAN'CIS  Jacox.  (London : 
Hoider  and  Stoughton.) 

An  admirable  book ;  the  topics 
selected  are  of  the  first  practical  momemt, 
and  the  annotation?  are  fresh,  im- 
pressive, and  healthily  stimulatiiig. 
Each  brief  paper  is  a  fine  tonic. 

Tender  Herbs;  or^  Lessons  for  tJie 
Zambs,  By  Gbobgb  Wm.  Condbb. 
(London :  W.  Kent  and  Co.) 

The  author  has  done  well  in  publish- 
ing these  discourses,  which  many  child- 
ren heard  with  gladness  and  profit. 
They  bring  home  to  the  hearts  of  the 
lambs  the  reality  of  the  heavenly  Shep- 
herd*B  love.  Were  Sunday-school  ad- 
dresses  more  after  the  style  of  these, 
their  usefulness  would  be  greater  than 
it  is. 

Bil>le  Wonders,  By  Bichard 
Newton,  D.D.  (London:  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co.) 

A  useful  little  book  for  a  numerous 
class  of  readers,  whose  edification  is  best 
ensured  by  anecdotical  illustratioii  of 
vital  truths. 

The  Life  of  Samtul  Bradbum,  the 
Methodiii  Demosihenee,  By  Thou  as 
W.  Blanshabd.  Second  edition.  (Lon- 
don :  Elliot  Stock.) 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  Methodism  has  heard  of  Bradbom. 
Sometimes  he  is  spoken  of  with  an  en- 
thusiasm almost  equal  to  that  cherished 
for  Wesley.  And  yet,  until  now,  no 
reliable  or  satisfactory  memoir  of  him 
has  been  furnished.  Judging  from  the 
traditions  handed  down  respecting  him, 
and  now  from  this  memoir,  he  must  have 
been  a  man  of  genius  and  commanding 
eloquence.  He  has,  however,  left  hot 
few  specimens  of  his  preaching,  and  firom 
these,  it  would  appear  no  adequate  idea 
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can  he  gathered  of  his  power  in  the 
pulpit  This  memoir  is  highly  valuable 
as  the  record  of  a  good  and  gifted  man, 
and  as  recalling  some  of  the  early 
straggles  and  triumphs  of  a  body  of 
Christians  now  eminent  for  its  labours 
throughout  the  world.  We  are  glad  to 
see  a  second  edition  of  this  memoir  only 
ft  few  months  after  the  publication  of  the 
&rit. 

The  Tabernacle  of  Israel  Illustrated. 
ByH.W.SoLTAu.  (London:  S.  W. 
Partridge  and  Co.) 

For  those  persons  who  have  dim  ideas 
of  the  Jewish  Tabernacle  this  will  be  a 
valuable  help.  Some  things  represented 
as  typical  may  have  been  only  symboli- 
cal; but  the  Scripture  references  are,  on 
the  whole,  so  employed  as  to  suggest 
many  profitable  thoughts. 

Joe,  The  Gardener,  and  his  Pupil, 
By  the  Author  of  ''Biddy,  the  Maid  of 
all  Work."     (London:  EUiot  Stock.) 

This  is  a  very  touching  little  story. 
Not  only  may  children  be  instructed  by 
it,  bat  adults  may  learn  yery  salutary 
lesaons  from  it.  Alice  waa  a  remarkable 
child,  and  Joe  was  a  wonderful  gardener ; 
the  one  fitted,  by  her  early  sympathy  with 
tmth,  and  her  premature  death,  to  im- 
press the  young;  and  the  other,  by  his 
spirit  and  temper,  to  be  an  example  to  the 
old. 

Evenings  uriih  tfie  Sacred  Poets  : 
Containing  Gems  by  the  Most  Emi- 
nent Writers,  from  the  earliest 
Times.  By  Fkedebigk.  Saunders. 
(London :  B  entley,  Burlington- 
stPDet.) 

This  appears  to  be  a  Transatlantio  pro- 
dnction,  though  issued  by  a  London  pub- 
lisher, for  the  author  dates  from  New 
Vork.  The  chief  novelty  of  the  book 
consists  in  the  introduction  of  many 
specimens  from  the  Biblical,  the  Greek 
and  the  Latin  poets,  translated  by  diffe- 
rent hands;  also  from  the  Swedish, 
I'ranch,  Spanifh,    and    German  hymn 


writers,  which  gives  an  agreeable  variety 
to  the  volume. 

One  or  two  discrepancies  in  the  British 
section  it  may  be  proper  to  specify.  In 
page  336,  Mr.  Saunders  ascribes  the 
well-known  hymn,  "  Come,  thou  fount 
of  every  blessing,"  to  the  pen  of  Lady 
Huntingdon,  whereas  it  was  written  by 
the  celebrated  Robert  Bobinson,  of  Cam- 
bridge, to  whom  it  is  properly  attributed 
in  x>ago  349.  By  a  similar  inadvertency 
the  translation  of  Michael  Angelo's  fine 
sonnet,  "  The  prayers  I  make  will  then 
be  sweet  indeed,"  is  attached  to  the  name 
of  Doctor  Wordsworth,  then  Canon  of 
Westminster,  but  it  was  really  the  pro- 
duction of  William  Wordsworth,  the 
poet,  in  whoso  works  it  is  found.  In  page 
396  several  misstatements  are  made  re- 
specting Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Sheppard 
of  Frome.  They  are  said  to  have  met  at. 
Fahiouth,  whereas,  according  to  Mr. 
Sheppard's  own  statement  in  his 
**  Thoughts  on  Private  Devotion,"  the 
noble  poet  and  himself  were  never  per- 
sonally acquainted,  though  they  once 
corresponded  by  letter,  after  the  decease 
of  Mrs.  Sheppard,  a  passage  from  whose 
diary  he  had  forwarded  to  Lord  Byron. 
Twice  in  this  book  Mr.  S.  is  styled  a 
Methodist  Minhtery  instead  of  being  re- 
presented as  he  was,  and  is,  a  much 
esteemed  member  of  the  Baptist  com- 
munion. The  well-known  dirge,  '*  For- 
give, blest  shade,  the  tributary  tear,"  is 
here  pven  to  Lord  Ly  ttclton,  but  it  is 
nowhere  found  in  his  works,  and  in  its 
beautiful  simplicity  is  wholly  imlike  his 
lordship's  verbose  and  voluminous  style. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  work  dis- 
plays creditable  taste  and  industr}-,  and 
we  reconmiend  it  to  our  readers. 

The   Motficr^s  Friend,      (London  : 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

This  little  periodical  still  pursues  its 
course  of  usefulness.  In  mothers'  meet- 
ings, as  well  as  in  private  homes,  it  may 
prove  a  source  of  valuable  hints,  but  we 
think  its  usefulness  would  be  increased 
if  .there  were  more  about  the  physical 
constitution  and  wants  of  children. 
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The  Perishing  Sovl,  By  J.  M. 
DENiasTOK,  M.A.  (London :  F. 
Bowyer  Kitto.) 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  t)ie 
preparation  of  this  work,  which,  the 
autiior  has  wished  to  write  in  a  fair 
spirit  Yet,  after  all,  inferences  are 
drawn,  without  sufficient  authority,  from 
certain  passages  of  Scripture,  in  favour  of 
the  opinion  tiiat,  at  some  time  or  ano- 
ther, the  wicked  will  absolutely  cease  to 
esdst.  If  it  had  not  been  assumed  that 
the  sentence,  "  dying  thon  shalt  die,''  is 
equivalent  to  "  thou  shalt  utterly  die ;" 
and  that  when  Jesus  said,  "  GK>d  can  de- 
stroy both  body  and  soul  in  hell,"  He 
taught  that  God  certainly  wiU  put  an 
end  to  the  whole  man,  body,  soul,  and 
spirit ;  and  that  we  can  argue  from  ma- 


terial things  to  the  human  spirit  as  if 
they  were  identical  in  nature ;  and  that, 
although  the  word  '<  death"  must  bo 
understood  relativdy  in  many  instances, 
it  is  not  BO  with  the  words  *'  lost"  and 
^  destruction,"  the  argument  might  have 
been  more  satisfactorily  conducted.  No 
work  upon  the  subject  can  be  complete 
that  does  not  contain  a  full  and  intelli- 
gent exposition  of  the  words,  '*  He  that 
believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life ; 
but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  Him ;" 
and  the  author  \iJBM  not  given  us  this. 
If  some  of  his  positions  were  logically 
carried  out,  and  facts  agreed  with  them, 
there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  moral 
evil  at  all,  nor  the  continued  existence 
after  death  of  any  who  dose  their  life  in 
an  impenitent  state. 


®vx  C!^0mr:k 


THE  POETRATTS. 

To  Ous  Beadbbs. — Owing  to  the  number  of  copies  which  have  been  printed  from 
the  same  stone,  the  lithographic  portraits  have  sadly  disappointed  us.  They 
have  been  a  failure.  We  shall  therefore  return  to  the  steel  engravings  with  the 
June  number.  This  involves  a  large  additional  expenditure,  and  we  appeal  to 
•our  friends  to  aid  us  in  extending  the  eirculation  of  the  MagazLae,  as  the  most 
•efficient  and  satis&ctory  way  of  meeting  the  ouUay. — ^Ed. 


OOKOBXOATIONAL  SCHOOL,  LEWI8HAX. 

On  Tuesday,  7th  March,  the  memorial 
stone  of  the  New  Wing  of  this  school, 
was  lud,  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee, by  Bev.  Josiah  Yiney,  in  the 
presence  of  a  goodly  numbeor  of  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  institution. 
After  a  hymn  had  been  sung  by  the 
boys  assembled,  W.  Hitchin,  Esq.,  read 
suitable  portions  of  Scriptures.  He 
then,  in  the  name  of  the  committee, 
presented  to  Bev.  J.  Yiney  a  haadsome 
silver  trowel,  with  a  suitable  inscription. 
Hr.  Yiney  proceeded  to  lay  the  stone, 
in  which  was  deposited  a  copy  of  the 
last  report  of  the  school,  the  English  It^ 
dependent,  a  portrait  of  the  hon.  secre- 
tary, and  sundry  small  coins.  After  de- 
dazing  it  duly  laid,  and  thanking  the 


committee  for  their  beautiful  present,  he 
delivered  an  address  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  tracing  the  history  of  the 
school,  and  of  the  sixty  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  its  foundation ;  after  which 
the  Bev.  W.  Tyler  offered  the  dedica- 
tory prayer.  Contributions  amountiDg 
to  upwitfds  of  £100  were  laid  on  the 
stone,  and  Bev.  I.  Yale  Mummery  pro- 
nounced the  Benediction. 

In  the  evening  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  schoolroom,  at  which  W. 
Latcham,  Esq.,  M.D.,  presided,  and 
after  prayer,  by  Bey.  J.  P.  PilM,  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Bevs.  3* 
McAU,  L  M.  Jones,  Joseph  Beailej,  0. 
Montir,  J.  H.  Wilson,  G.  Budd,  BJi-t 
J.  Yiney,  &o.,  interspersed  with  pieces 
sung  by  tiie  boys. 
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sinsunr  of  ths  atjthobizsd  tbbsiok  ojp 


The  Btivisers  of  the  Xew  Testament 
coDcIaded  their  seventh  group  of  sessionB 
on  the  Srd  March.  The  Bishop  of  Salis- 
buiy  presided  the  first  day,  the  Bishop  of 
Gloooester  the  second  and  part  of  the 
third,  and  the  Prolocutor,  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Bickersteth,  dnzing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time.  The  company  met 
in  the  library  of  the  Deanery,  West- 
minster. Considerable  progress  was 
made  in  the  work,  espedaUy  doling  the 
third  and  fourth  days,  and  the  greatest 
baanony  and  earnestness  marked  the 
whole  proceedings.  The  Bevisers  of  the 
Old  Testament  met  ooncorrently  with 
the  other  company  in  the  **  Jerusalem 
Chamber,"  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Bishops  of  St.  David's  and  Ely,  and 
brought  their  fourth  session  to  a  dose 
on  the  same  day,  after  a  fortnight's  con- 
tinuous work.  The  four  bishops  con- 
nected with  the  company  have  tcJcen  a 
prominent  part  in  the  proceedings,  the 
attendance  of  other  members  has  been 
good,  and  the  rate  of  progress,  which  has 
been  on  an.  average  about  a  chapter  and 
&  half  per  diem,  gives  good  ground  for 
hoping  that  they  will  not  be  far  behind 
tlidr  brethren  of  the  New  Testament 
Company  in  completing  the  task  assigned 
to  them.  It  is  satisfiEictory  to  note  that 
the  harmony  between  the  members  of 
the  company,  whether  of  the  Church  of 
England  or  of  other  religious  societies, 
l:as  not  been  impaired  by  the  recent  dis- 
ctuaions  in  Convocation. 


TQEATBB  8S&VICBS. 


The  committee  for  conducting  services 
uithe  theatres  and  public  halls  of  the 
iiMtrDpoliB  have  issaed  their  report  for 
1869*70.  This  is  the  eleventh  series  of 
t^  special  religious  servioefl  for  the 
PMpie,  which  has  given  quite  a  new  im- 
Nse  to  the  energise  of  Christian  people 
ifll^ndon.  The  committee  opened  eight 
^^tres  or  halls,  foroonitant  preadhing 


during  last  winter,  and  reckoned  200,000 
persons  attended  tbeirl87  Bcrvices.  If 
they  are  not  now  attended  by  such 
crowds  as  they  were  at  first,  this  is  be- 
cause they  have  accomplished  a  very 
important  part  of  their  work  by  creating 
congregations  for  mission-rooms  and 
other  permanent  places  of  worship,  where 
many,  who  were  casual  attendants  at  the 
theatre  services,  are  now  permanently 
housed.  The  city  missionaries,  and 
others  ytfko  look  after  the  congregations 
collected  at  the  special  services,  testify 
that  they  still  attract  numbers  of  opera- 
tives net  otherwise  accustomed  to  join 
in  any  religioua  servioe,  and  they  often 
meet  with  remarkable  instances  of 
awakened  conscience  and  reclamation. 
The  pleaders  all  give  their  services 
gratuitously,  but  the  cost  of  opening 
these  places  and  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  is  more  than  £1,900  a 
year. 


TBH  BBiaHTON  BITUAL   CASS. 

This  weU-known  case  came  up  on 
Thursday,  23rd  February,  for  judgment 
before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  The  plaintiff  in  this  case 
was  Mr.  Hibbert,  formerly  a  colonial 
magistrate,  and  the  defendant  the  Rev. 
James  Purchas,  incumbent  of  St. 
James's,  Brighton.  In  the  Court  of 
Arches  Sir  R.Fhillimore  condemned  Mr. 
Purchas  for  certain  observances  in^his 
church,  but  allowed  others.  Mr.  Purchas 
did  not  appeal,  but  Mr.  Hibbert  appealed 
on  those  points  which  were  against  him. 

Their  lordships  decided  that  Mr.  Pur- 
chas had  offended  against  ecclesiastical 
law  by  wearing  the  chasuble,  alb,  and 
tunicle,  during  the  communion  service. 
With  regard  to  the  16  th  article,  charging 
Mr.  Purchas  with  mixing  water  with  the 
wine  at  the  Holy  Communion,  their 
lordships  directed  that  a  monition  must 
issue  against  him.  With  regard  to  the 
charge  referring  to  wafer-bread,  thoir 
lordi^ps  were  of  opinion  that  the  ruLric 
directed  that   the  best  wheaten  bread 
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should  be  used  at  the  Holy  Communion, 
and  that  it  should  be  provided  by  the 
churchwardens.  It  was  hard  to  see  why 
purewheatenbreadshouldbe  provided  by 
the  parish,  if  it  were  allowable  for  wafer- 
bread  to  be  provided  by  the  priest  trom 
other  sources.  On  this  point  their  lord- 
ships would  advise  that  pure  wheaten 
bread  alone  should  be  used  at  the  com- 
munion. With  regard  to  the  17th  ar- 
ticle, which  charged  Mr.  Furchas  with 
violating  the  rubric  by  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  people  while  consecrat- 
ing the  elements,  their  lordships  held 
that  the  north  side  was  that  which 
looked  towards  the  north,  and  that  Mr. 
Furchas  therefore  had  violated  the  ru- 
bric in  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
people  daring  the  consecration  of  tiie 
elements,  thus  preventing  the  people 
from  seeing  him.  Mr.  Furchas  seemed 
to  have  violated  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  rubric.  Their  lordships 
directed  that  Mr.  Furchas  should  pay 
all  the  costs  in  this  court  and  in  the 
court  below. 

The  opinions  of  the  diflferent  Church 
partim  on  this  judgment  are  very 
curious,  and  widely  diverse. 

The  Record  regards  it  "  as  the  judicial 
overthrow  of  ultra-Ritualism." 

The  Church  Times  looks  at  it  in  quite 
another  light,  saying: — "We  cannot 
but  regard  the  whole  business  as 
a  plot  to  drive  the  Catholic  party  out 
of  the  Church  of  England.  We 
may  at  once  state,  therefore,  that 
the  Catholic  party  sees  the  game  of  its 
foes  too  clearly  to  play  into  their  hands. 
Wo  shall  not  go;  and  if  the  results  of 
this  last  scheme  should  be  more  un- 
pleasant to  the  Bishops  and  the  Church 
Association  than  anything  that  has  yet 
happened,  they  have  only  themselves  to 
thank  for  it." 

The  Church  Herald  says  of  it: "In 

the  exhibition  of  ignorance,  in  subtle 
crookedness,  and  in  intrinsic  absurdity, 
it  surpasses  all  previous  performances  of 
our  Highest  Ecclesiastical  Court  of 
Appeal." 


TBSTIXONIAL  TO  THB  BBV.  B.  8KIKHE&,  0? 
HUODSBanBLD. 

In  January,  the  congregation  meeting 
in  Bamsden-street  Chapel,  Huddersfield, 
presented  their  pastor,  the  Bev.  R.  Skin- 
ner with  a  sum  of  £650  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  hispastorate  amongst 
them.    The  Mayor  (Mr.  C.  H.  Jones) 
presided  at  the  meeting.    The  presenta- 
tion was  made  by  tiie  Mayor,  who  bore 
emphatic  testimony  to  the  value  of  Mr. 
Skinner^s  influence,  and  that  of  his  con- 
gregation in  the  town.    The  illuminated 
address  which    accompanied    the    gift 
said : — "To  but  few  men  is  it  given  to 
labour  with  so  much  honour  for  so  long 
a  period  among  one  people;    and  we 
would  esteem  it  no  mean  privilege  to 
possess  in  you  one  whose  faithful  pro- 
clamation of  the  truth,  whose  earnest 
and  persevering  efforts  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  Great  Master's  cause  and 
whose  honest  and  consistent  life  have, 
in  so  large  a  measure,  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  true  piety,  the  salvation  of 
precious  souls,  and  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  good  feeling  in  our  midst" 
Mr.  Frost,  the  oldest  member  of  the 
church,  presented  Mrs.  Skinner  with  » 
handsome  time-piece  in  the  name  of  the 
congregation;    and   the   meeting  was 
afterwards  addressed   by    Mr.   J.   W. 
Willans,  the  Rev.  R.  Bruce,  and  others. 
BIr.  Skinner  made  a  very  suitable  and 
feeling  reply.     In  the  course  of  it  he 
said:— "They  had  to  thank  God  that 
the  two  churches  of  twenty-five  years 
ago  had  multiplied  into  five.    That  had 
been  done  without  any  material  weaken- 
ing of  the  churches  from  which  the 
others  had  sprung.    It  had  not  been  the 
result  of  division,  or  split,  but  had  taken 
place  with  the  most  entire  agreement, 
and  co-oi>6ration  of  the  older  churches, 
from  pure  motives,  with  a  sincere  and 
earnest  desire  to  extend  God's  kingdom, 
and  to  benefit  their  fellow-men.  Thef 
also  thanked  God  that  all  those  churches 
were  now  living  in  entire  harmony  with 
one  another,  seeking  the  glory  of  their 
blessed  Saviour  and  Lord." 
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1. 


By  the  Eev.  J.  B.  Coles,  of  Madras. 


THIS  subject,  in  various  aspects,  has  come  before  us  frequently  in 
connection  with   correspondence  with  the  Directors.      It   seems 
denmble  to  set  down  briefilj  some  thoughts  which  have  suggested  them- 


Fint  of  all,  it  should  be  clearly  stated  that  we  fully  recognise  the 
a<mndness  of  the  principle  adopted  by  the  Directors  that,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  the  native  Churches  should  take  upon  themselves  the  respon- 
sibility  of  providing  for  their  own  instruction  and  worship.  As  to  the 
mode  and  measure  in  which  this  principle  should  be  applied,  there  may 
be  some  difference  of  opinion. 
I  In  a  recent  letter  the  Directors  ask  what  amount  of  salary  the  native 

Ghaiches  will  engage  to  provide  for  their  pastors  during  the  present 
year  (1871). 

Let  us  begin  with  the  Coimbatoor  District,  in  which  there  are  now  two 
Chnrehes,  each  with  its  own  ordained  minister.  Mr.  Joss  has  laid  before 
the  Committee  a  full  and  detailed  statement  of  the  position  of  these  two 
Oivdies.  He  informs  us  that  the  native  Church  members  in  Coimbatoor 
itfttU  ftre  sixty-five  in  number ;  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
pMMBV,  they  are  extremely  poor ;  that  the  monthly  average  total  of  all 
419  eomtributions  of  the  native  congregation  is  Bs.l2  Oa.  8p. ;  that 
ate  dedoeting  from  the  above  sum  the  amoimt  collected  weekly  and  at 
Aa  Otmimunion,  with  the  subscriptions  to  the  Charity  Fund  and 
tike  Benefit  Club,  their  contributions  towards  the  Pastor's  Fund  average 
B8.3  2a.  lip.;  and  that  he  does  not  think  they  can  do  more. 
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We  farther  learn  from  Mr.  Joss  that  the  Church  members  at  Metta- 
poUium  are  thirty-nine  in  number,  and  that  after  deducting  what  is  raised 
for  the  expenses  of  worship  and  for  the  poor,  their  contributions  towards 
the  pastor's  salary  average  Es.6  12a.  This  sum  may  probably  be  con- 
tinued. It  is  more  than  twice  the  amount  raised  in  Coimbatoor.  This 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  MettapoUium  there  are  two  persons  in  the 
congregation  in  better  circumstances  than  the  others. 

We  now  come  to  the  Salem  District.  Mr.  PhiLlips  states  that,  in 
addition  to  Tnpatoor,  there  are  three  other  places  in  the  Salsm  Distent 
where  native  ministers  are  wanted,  viz. :  Salem,  with  219  baptised  persons 
and  68  communicants ;  the  Shevaroy  Hills,  with  85  baptised  persons  and 
18  communicants;  and  Chindarapett  and  Ooncripett  united,  with  121 
baptised  persons  and  26  communicants. 

Mr.  PhiUips  finds  that  he  is  often  impeded  in  his  general  evangelistic 
work  in  the  Salem  District  by  the  necessity  of  visiting  these  places  for 
the  performance  of  ministerial  offices  which  a  native  minister  might  very 
well  attend  to. 

The  contributions  of  the  Salem  District  for  all  mission  purposes  have 
been  for  the  last  two  years  about  Rs.  600  a-year.  Something  of  t^ie  same 
kind  may  be  expected  to  be  raised  during  this  year. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  case  of  Fursewaukum  Church  in  Madras.     The 
contributions  of  this  congregation,  for  all  objects,  have  averaged  for  the 
past  year  Rs.  6  13a.  4p.     This  has  not  sufficed,  without  aid  firom  others, 
for  the  expenses  of  worship,  and  has  supplied  nothing  for  the  poor. 
Almost  without  exception  the  people  are  poor — ^many  dependent  on  the 
aid  of  others,  some  just  able  to  support  themselves  and  their  families. 
Perhaps  a  litlie  more  might  be  obtained ;  but  even  then  it  would  probably 
only  suffice  for  the  expenses  of  worship,  and  would  leave  nothing  available 
for  a  pastor's  salary.     Some  surprise  may  be  felt  that  this  Church,  one 
of  long  standing,  should  net  have  attained  to  greater  strength.    Let  two 
or  tiiree  facts  be  duly  considered.     Several  years  ago  the  Church  had 
attained  a  very  fair  position;  but  at  that  time  it  enjoyed  tilie  services  of 
the  late  Mr.  Drew,  a  man  singularly  qualified  in  many  respects  for  his 
work  among  these  people.    It  is  simple  truth  that,  for  many  years  past, 
the  provision  made  for  the  care  and  instruction  of  this  Church  has  been 
by  no  means  equal  fo  what  it  then  enjoyed.    Besides  this,  a  new  Church 
has  been  formed  in  Blac^  Town,  which  has  naturally  drawn  to  itself  8<»o^ 
elements  of  strongth  which  might  otherwise  have  been  gatiiered  to  the 
Poisewsokiim  Churoh.    Moreover,  some  years  ago,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable secession  from  this  Church,  from  which  originated  w^at  is  sow 
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St  Andrew'a  Natire  Church — a  Chureh  of  some  strength  and  importance. 
While  we  may  rejoiee  in  the  birth  and  gprowth  of  these  new  Churches,  it 
29  essjT  to  see  that  the  Church  in  Pursewaukum  has  been  enfeebled. 

Of  the  Chnrch  in  Black  Town,  Mr.  Hall  states  that  there  are  sixty 
members.  A  considerable  number  are  household  serrants  and  very  poor, 
bat  some  hold  positions  of  a  higher  nature,  for  which  they  receire  greater 
remuneration.  They  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  hare  two  collectors 
to  raaie  funds  among  themselTes  for  religious  purposes.  After  defraying 
aU  the  ordinary  expenses  connected  with  public  worship,  Mr.  Hall  thinks 
they  will  be  able  for  this  year  to  contribute  Rs.  10  per  mensem  towards 
the  support  of  their  nunister. 

Upon  this  reriew  of  the  position  of  our  natire  Churches,  one  reflection 
that  forces  itself  on  our  attention  is,  that  the  wisest  plan  is  to  look  at 
things  as  they  really  are,  and  not  to  assume  a  degree  of  derelopment  in 
<wr  Churches  which  does  not  exist.  Perhaps  the  very  word  "  Church," 
nsd  in  England  under  the  influence  of  ideas  formed  from  the  condition 
of  Churdies  there,  misleads,  and  induces  a  notion  that  the  assemblies  of 
Christxans  in  these  districts  are  much  larger  and  stronger  than  they 
i^y  are.  If  such  be  the  preyatling  idea,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  the 
Sectors  should  affirm  that  they  do  not  pay  salaries  to  nfl/tiTe  pastors ; 
^t  it  is  expected  that  the  Churches  here  will  pay  the  bulk  of  the 
Aeries,,  and  that  they  (the  Directors)  will,  for  a  time,  supplement  the 
contributions  of  the  Churches.  If  the  Churches  were  able  to  contribute 
thiee-fovrths  of  the  required  sum,  or  even  anything  more  than  half, 
tiwe  might  be  some  justice  in  this  view  of  the  matter.  But  if  the  fact  is 
that  a  native  Church  is  giving  only  one-tenth  or  one-flfbh  of  the  needed 
amount,  and  cannot  be  expected  at  present  materially  to  increase  its 
'<x>ntribution8,  would  not  the  preferable  plan  be  to  accept  Hhis  facts  as 
they  are,  and  to  call  things  by  their  right  names  ?  With  what  pr(^>riety 
can  a  oontribution  of  Bs.  30  be  called  a  supplement  to  a  salary  of  Bs.  5  ? 

It  19,  perhaps,  with  a  view  to  stimulate  the  exertions  of  the  pec^le  that 
this  way  of  putting  it  is  adopted.  Bat  is  not  the  good  result  likely  to  be 
more  quickly  reached  if  the  assumption  be  less  widely  removed  from  the 
fad? 

In  seme  oases,  where  the  proposal  has  been  made  te  ordain  a  certain 
native  bro&er  over  a  Church,  the  Directors  have  rallied  to  the  eAwt  that, 
if  the  Chureh  will  engage  to  provide  a  certain  portion  of  the  aalaary  they 
wSl  saaetion  the  oidinatioa. 

Now  this  seems  to  rest  on  the  idea  that  the  people  are  anxkms  to  have 
•a  pastor  of  their  own  people  ordained  over  them.    The  reverse  of  this 
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appears  to  be  the  fact.  They  generally,  if  not  universally,  prefer  to  have 
the  services  of  a  European  missionaiy.  They  think  this  confers  more 
dignityi  and  may  bring  with  it  other  advantages.  If,  therefore,  they 
come  to  find  that  that  form  of  pastorate  which  they  think  less  eligible 
involves  greater  expense  to  themselves,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  are 
indifferent  to  the  introduction  of  a  native  pastorate,  and  cling  the  more 
tenaciously  to  the  old  system. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while  the  people  generally  are  not 
indisposed  to  contribute,  some  of  them  liberally,  to  a  fund  looked  upon 
as  a  Mission  Fund,  they  are  not  so  ready  to  give  towards  the  support  of 
their  own  pastors.  Mr.  Phillips  states  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Salem 
District  affords  a  striking  exemplification  of  this  feature  of  our  native 
Christian  community  at  present. 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  restrict  the  number  of  native  ministers.  And 
as  long  as  the  usual  practice  is  observed  of  limiting  the  performance  of 
sacramental  offices  to  ordained  men,  the  European  missionaiy  is  compelled 
to  be  the  pastor,  and  his  more  proper  work  of  evangelising  and  supervision 
is  frequently  hindered  by  the  necessity  of  his  ministering  to  small  con- 
gregations,  which  native  ministers  might  very  well  provide  for  if  they 
were  available. 

It  is  a  matter  for  careful  consideration  whether  our  small  and  weak 
Churches  are  yet  prepared  for  self-support  and  self-control,  or  whether 
there  is  any  probability  of  their  becoming  so  within  any  period  of  time 
which  we  need  now  to  take  into  account.  Self-support  and  self-control 
indeed  constitute  independency.  We  need  not  enter  upon  the  merits  or 
defects  of  that  system  of  Church  government ;  but  it  will  be  admitted 
that,  for  its  healthy  operation,  it  demands  a  high  spiritual  maturity,  and 
a  considerable  degree  of  material  and  social  advancement.  Even  in 
England,  with  all  its  traditions  and  eminent  existing  examples  in  its 
favour,  it  is  often  attended  with  difficulties,  especially  in  rural  districts. 
In  a  country,  and  among  a  people  such  as  we  have  here,  its  prospects  are 
not  at  all  cheering  at  present.  If  Churches  in  the  country  districts  are 
to  be,  at  an  early  period,  independent  of  external  support  and  authorify, 
they  must  be  ministered  to  by  a  voluntary  unpaid  ministry,  of  which, 
however,  there  is  little  prospect  ii^  those  parts  of  the  mission  field. 

It  seems  to  be  a  matter  worthy  of  careful  consideration  whether,  in  the 
present  stage  of  our  missions,  it  is  not  a  better  plan  to  ordain  native 
brethren  as  assistant  ministers — using  the  word  in  a  general  sense — ^whose 
services  should  be  available  for  pastoral,  evangelistic,  or,  in  some  cBses, 
educational  work,  or  for  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these  depart- 
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ments.  Our  small  Chtirclies  do  not  need  the  whole  time  and  energy  of  a 
man  of  ability ;  while  in  charge  of  a  small  Church  such  a  man  may  be 
also  free  to  work  among  the  heathen,  or,  in  some  instances,  to  teach  in 
a  mission^ school.  If,  then,  a  part  of  his  income  received  from  the 
Church  may  be  considered  as  representing  his  work  in  that  branch  of 
labour,  the  other  part  received  from  the  Society  or  from  the  school  funds 
may  represent  his  work  in  those  departments.  In  some  cases,  however, 
it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  place  such  a  man  in  a  sphere  where  the 
▼ork  is  purely  evangelistic,  there  being  no  Church  at  present,  but  a  pro- 
mising field  for  missionary  labour. 

In  this  way  something  more  may  be  done  towards  carrying  the  Gospel 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Coimbatoor  and  Salem  Districts.  The  im- 
portance of  this  has  been  recognised,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
reinforce  those  extensive  districts  with  European  missionaries,  with  what 
resolb  hitherto  we  too  plainly  see.  Unexpected  casualties  have  reduced 
onr  numbers,  and  brought  us  back  to  the  point  where  we  were  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago;  while  the  large  demands  on  the  Society's  resources 
made  by  other  missions,  particularly  of  late  by  that  of  Madagascar,  have 
prevented  them  from  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  these  districts.  It  seems 
as  if  we  were  thrown  again  very  largely  upon  this  method  of  attempting 
to  carry  out  the  design  of  occupying  these  fields  of  labour. 

In  connection  with  this  whole  subject,  it  may  be  important  to  consider 
whether  some  plan  cannot  be  devised  by  which  the  contributions  of  tho 
native  Churches  of  a  certain  district  should  be  brought  into  a  common 
fimd,  the  grants  of  the  Directors  be  added  to  the  same  fund,  and  the 
▼hole  be  disbursed  by  a  duly  appointed  body  of  managers,  comprising 
Earopean  missionaries,  together  with  native  members.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  frame  a  scheme  somewhat  on  this  outline,  which  would  both 
stimnlate  the  native  Christians,  interest  them  more  fully  in  the  whole 
work,  obviate  the  sense  of  isolation  on  the  part  of  individual  Churches, 
and  secure  a  wise  and  economical  use  of  the  funds. 

In  conclusion,  whatever  judgment  the  Directors  may  form  of  the 
views  and  suggestions  made  in  this  paper,  they  will,  at  least,  believe  that 
we  are  influenced  by  the  same  desire  as  themselves — for  the  progress  of 
the  Society's  work,  and  the  advancement  of  the  Bedeemer's  kingdom  in 
those  parts  of  the  mission  field  placed  under  our  care. 
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KAT  BIYEB,  or  Stocxbnstbom,  is  situated  within  the  monntainouB  xange  whence 
iflsue  the  seyeral  streams  whicL  form  the  Eat  Biver.  It  is  about  200  square 
miles  in  area,  well  grassed,  and  wooded.  The  central  station  of  the  mission  is 
at  Philipton;  there  are  also  eleven  outstations,  ranging  in  distance  from  lour  to 
sixteen  miles.    MiHHi<m«ry»  the  Bev.  Jamss  Rbad. 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  Kafir  chief  Macouo  from  the  Eat  Birer 
Valley,  in  liie  year  1829,  Sib  Andbies  BrocEEirsTBOH,  at  that  time 
Commissioner  General  in  South  AMca,  invited  a  number  of  Hottentots 
and  other  coloured  people,  who,  notwithstanding  their  ciyil  emancipation, 
had  no  fixed  landed  property,  to  occupy  the  settlement  thus  vacated,  on 
condition  of  their  rendering  military  service  to  the  Government.  With 
a  little  seed  which  was  distributed  amongst  them,  the  people  set  to  work, 
with  an  enthusiasm  and  a  self-denial  ^to  which  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking must  be  attributed.  By  three  successive  Elafir  wars,  which  took 
place  in  the  years  1835,  1846,  and  1850,  the  homes  of  the  settlers  were 
destroyed,  their  fields  and  gardens  devastated,  and  schools  and  churches 
burnt  to  the  ground.  The  late  Rev.  Jakes  Bead,  sen.,  commenced 
the  mission  at  the  £at  Biver,  in  the  year  1829  ;  and  his  son,  who  pro- 
ceeded thither  in  1886,  still  continues  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  present 
encouraging  state  of  the  mission  will  be  seen  firom  the  following  report 
recentiiy  received  &om  Mr.  Bead  : — 

1.— THE  OUTSTATIONS.    EEV.  JAMES  BEAD.    OCTOBEB  29th,  1870. 


<<  AxTCKLAND,  at  the  sources  of  the 
Chumie,  is  a  beautiful  and  very  ro- 
mantic spot.  The  young  Fingoe  chief 
— Sekunyana — ^is  the  native  teacher 
and  deacon  of  the  place.  We  have  a 
day-school,  supported  partly  by  the 
Morden  Hall  School  fees,  collected 
from  scholars,  and  partly  by  a  Govern- 
ment gratuity  of  £15.  There  are 
about  thirty  children  in  daily  attend- 
ance, who  are  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetio,  geography^  and 
religious  knowledge.  The  English, 
Dutch,  and  Kafir  languages  are  in 
use.  Several  persons,  adult  and 
juvenile,  have  been  added  to  the 
Church  during  the  past  year. 

"Next  comes  Lttshington,  so-called 
after  Dr.  Lushington.   Here  is  an  un- 


denominational day-school,  at  which 
the  children  belonging  to  our  con- 
gregation are  educated.  The  school 
is  partly  supported  by  Government, 
and  partly  by  the  parents.  An  elder 
and  deacon  conduct  religious  services. 
Maiteazana  or  Johnstone  Yale* 
so  named  by  the  late  Dr.  Philip,  I 
think  after  Mr.  Johnstone,  son-in-law 
to  the  late  Sir  Fbwell  Buxton.  Here  ib 
a  mission-school,  partly  supported  by 
Qoverzunent  grant,  and  partly  by 
fees  paid  by  the  parents.  About  item 
thirty  to  forty  diildren  are  daily  in- 
str  acted,  the  same  branches  taught  as 
at  Auckland,  &c.;  religious  services 
conducted  by  an  elder  and  two  dea- 


cons. 


**  WiLBEBFOBCE,  another  station,  lies 
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to  the  north-west  of  this.  Hoie  also  is  a 
mission-Bchool ;  daily  attendance, 
about  forty-fiye  children.  This  school 
is  partly  supported  by  Goyemment, 
ftnd  partly  by  parents ;  service  con- 
^lucted  by  elder  and  two  deacons. 

We  hftTS  also  a  preaching  station 
amongst  the  mral  pofolation  of  Wdt- 
TESBERO,  about  twenty  miles  west  of 
Pliihpton;  seirices  are  conducted  by 
senior  members  of  the  Church,  and 
occasionally  by  the  elders  of  Wilber- 
fbroe  and  Boxton,  and  quarterly  by 
myself     The  last  time  I  yisited  this 
district  we  had  most  interesting  ser- 
Tices,   whicb  were  attended  by  the 
proprietor,  a  Dutch  farmer,  and  his 
fionily,  as  well  as  the  ownar  of  the 
adjoining   farm.    I  mention  this  to 
show  the  diflbrenee  between  these  and 
former  days.    Bural  missionary  work 
is  of  great  importance,  viewed  in  a 
religious    as   well    ae   an   industrial 
manner,  as  the  people  cannot  all  be 
owners  of  land.    They  are  obliged  to 
IdUow  tbeir  industries  at  the  farms, 
and,  as  it  is  too  far  to  attend  regularly 
at  FhiHpton,  they  are  obliged  to  pro- 
vide for  religious  instruction  in  this 
manner. 

The  next  outstation  is  Maasdorf, 
80  called  after  tbe  femily  of  Lady 
Stockenstrom,  the  consort  of  the  late 
&mous  Lieutenant-Governor  Sir  A. 
Stockenstrom,  the  founder  of  the 
settlement,  and  the  friend  of  the 
native  races  of  South  Africa.  The 
school  has  been  suspended,  from  want 
of  a  schoolroom  and  schoolmaster's 
premises,  which-  are  in  the  course  of 
erection.  Before  the  discontinuance 
of  the  pchool,  thefe  were  from  forty 
to  sixty  children  in  daily  attendance. 
The  religious  services  are  conducted 
hy  an  elder  and  two  deacons. 

"BcxTON  is  another  outstation, 
which  is  also  under  the  supervision  of 
an  elder  and  two  deacons  of  the  dis- 


trict. The  school  is  at  present  under 
the  supervision  of  one  of  my  sLaters — 
Miss  A.  Bead.  Prom  thirty  to  forty 
children  attend  daily.  The  school  is 
supported  by  Government  and  partly 
by  the  parents.  The  schoolroom  was 
built  partly  from  a  liberal  contribu- 
tion from  Lady  Buxton,  and  partly 
by  contributions  and  labours  of  the 
people  of  the  station  and  other  stations 
of  the  settlement. 

*'  Bead's  Dals  is  the  next  out- 
station, so  called  after  my  late  vene- 
rated father.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  Kat  Berg  range,  and 
is  the  centre  of  the  hamlet  in  that 
locality.  The  school  is  also  suspended, 
from  want  of  better  school  accommo- 
dation, bat  anotherschoolroom  is  in  the 
course  of  erection.  Before  its  suspen- 
sion the  daily  attendance  was  from 
thirty  to  forty.  Beligious  services 
are  conducted  on  the  same  uniform 
plan  as  the  rest— by  an  elder  and  two 
deacons* 

"Vandbh  Keicp,  now  superseded 
by  the  official  name  Seymour. — ^Ilere 
we  have  an  Independent  chapel, 
which  has  lately  been  greatly  im« 
proved,  at  the  cost  of  £101.  There 
are  several  denominational  churches. 
Episcopal,  Wesleyan,  and  Indepen- 
dent. The  children  of  these  denomina- 
tions attend  the  undenominational 
school.  We  have  weekly  services, 
conducted  by  two  elders  and  two 
deacons  alternately.  I  have  an 
English  and  Dutch  service  once  a 
month. 

"  WiLSONTON,  80  called  after  the 
late  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.,  treasurer 
of  the  Society,  is  situated  on  the 
Elands  River,  above  Seymour.  Here 
is  a  flourishing  undenominational 
day-school,  principally  attended  by 
the  children  of  our  denomination : 
daily  attendance,  from  fifty  to  sixty ; 
religious  services    conducted  by  the 
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senior    members  of  the  Churcli  and 
the  elders  and  deacons  of  the  distiict. 
*<  We  have  also  a  preaching-station 
at  Thomas  Vale,  alias  Deep  Eiver, 


bordering  on  the  parish  of  Hackney  i 
services  are  conducted  by  the  mem- 
bers, and  occasionally  visited  by  the 
elder  of  the  district." 


2.— PniLITTON  CENTRAL  STATION.    THE  SAME. 


**  Three  services  are  held  here 
during  the  week  and  two  on  Sabbath, 
when  the  congregation  from  all  parts 
of  the  settlement  attend,  the  majority 
being  young  persons  of  both  sexes ; 
the  average  attendance  being  firom  300 
to  350  on  ordinary  Sabbaths,  and  from 
500  to  600  on  sacrament  occasions, 
and  from  1,000  to  1,200  on  anniver- 
sary occasions.  The  order  of  services 
at  the  outstations  is  exactly  like  those 
at  the  central  station.  The  form  of 
church  government  is  Presbyterian 
Independent,  a  form  which  Dr.  Yander 
Kemp  and  my  father  initiated.  There 
are  five  elderships,  embracing  whites 
and  Hottentots,  and  an  eldership  for 
the  Kafirs  and  Pingoes,  who  are 
labourers  in  the  district,  the  last 
having  been  formed  to  facilitate  the 
work,  and  not  for  upholding  the  differ- 
ence of  class.  The  elders  and  deacons 
ma}"  call  district  meetings,  to  settle 
minor  matters  and  regulate  finance; 
but  are  subject  to  the  General  Church 
Sessions  and  Church  meetings.  The 
Church  Session  meets  once  a  month, 
to  hear  and  adjust  cases  of  discipline, 
arrange  preachers*  list,  and  audit 
Church  financial  accounts.  The 
Church  is  governed  by  a  written 
constitution. 

'^  Three  years  ago  there  was  a  re- 
vival in  the  Kat  Biver  Church  and 
about  200  individuals,  principally 
young,  were  brought  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Church. 

''At  present,  though  there  is  some 
degree  of  religious  apathy,  there  is 
still  a  good  work  going  on  amongst 
the  young,  several  already  having 
been  added  to  the  Church. 


''  In  taking   a  review  of  the  Kat 
Biver  Mission  since  its  establishment 
in    1829,  we    see   many  vicissitudes 
which  have  befallen  it.  From  1829  to 
1835  it  enjoyed  uninterrupted  spiritual 
and  temporal  prosperity.    Then  came 
the  war  of  1835,  with  its  consequences. 
From  1837  to  1846  the  prevalence  of 
peace  enabled  the  people  to  reeoTer 
their  losses,  and  to  establish  schools 
throughout  the  settlement,  and  raise 
native  teachers ;  for  this  was  the  first 
mission  which  engaged  in  this  work, 
by  raising  a  superior  class  of  teachers 
and  schools.    Long  before  the  formal 
introduction  of  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple, the  Church  of  Philipton  contri- 
buted annually,  at  the  average  rate  of 
£300,  to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  You 
will  also  bear  in  mind  that  it  esta- 
blished  several  stations   among   the 
Bushmen  and  Tambookies.  Until  last 
year  this  mission,  for  the  last  fifteen 
yeai'S,  has  been  self-supporting.    In 
1853  the  Society  granted  £o0  for  re- 
building the   church,  and  the  same 
amount  for  rebuilding  the  minister's 
premises,  which  had  been  burnt  down 
by  the  Kafirs.     Excepting  this,  the 
rebuilding  the  church  and  the  minis- 
ter's house,  the  chapel  at  Seymour, 
schoolrooms  at  Bead's  Dale,  Wilson- 
ton,  Lushiugton,  Maasdorp,  Auckland, 
Wilberforce,  and  Mankazana,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  schoolroom  at  Bux- 
ton were  all  bmlt  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  themselves.    ThLs  is  not  said 
boastingly,  but  the  reasoning  of  facts 
of  what  has  been  effected  by  our  people. 
Besides  the  support  of  their  minister, 
our  people  pay  annually  about  £250  as 
school-fees.*' 
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iiL— CJina. — ^rnnlt  (Bhaim  in  Jnwji. 

THE  island  of  Amoy — on  the  lower  portion  of  the  coast  of  China,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  300,000  people — ^has  formed,  since  1843,  the  seat  of  ono  of  the  Society's 
flourishing  missions.  The  city  of  Amoy  is  the  great  port  of  the  southern  half  of 
the  Province  of  Fokien,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  trade.  The  Fokien  people  are  an 
intLili^ent  and  enterprising  race,  fond  of  the  sea,  and  ready  to  emigrate  to  BaUiviu, 
Singapore,  Melbourne,  or  California,  as  occasion  may  serve.  In  recent  years  the 
ilksion  has  been  greatly  blessed,  and  the  native  Church  has  grown  strong.  The  niis- 
rionaries  are  tho  Bevdj.  Messrs.  Stkonach,  Macgowax,  and  Sadler. 

Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  work  of  female  education  has 
in  no  countries  been  met  by  greater  difficulties  and  discouragements  than 
ia  India  and  China.  Idolatry,  caste  prejudices,  superstition,  and  fear, 
have  opposed  obstacles,  not  only  in  the  way  of  English  missionaries,  but 
also  of  their  devoted  wives,  who  from  time  to  time  have  put  forth 
earnest  efforts  for  the  elevation  and  enlightenment  of  the  women  of  the 
east.  With  the  extension  of  Christian  civilisation,  however,  a  brighter 
day  is  now  dawning ;  difficulties  are  being  gradually  removed,  and^  in 
many  cases  females — both  young  and  old — are  eagerly  pressing  forward 
to  receive  instruction.  The  following  extracts  describe  this  work  as 
carried  on  in  Amoy  by  Mrs.  Macgowak,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Mac- 

GOVABT. 
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**I  am  happy  to  say  that  before 
Mrs.  Macgowan  had  been  long  in 
Amoy  she  was  able  to  take  a  part  in 
the  instruction  of  the  female  members 
of  our  Church.  Her  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  Poochow  dialect  enabled 
lier  to  acquire  the  Amoy  very  easily. 
When  Mrs.  Stronach  left  for  England, 
the  two  women's  classes  that  she  had 
conducted  for  years  were  handed  over 
to  her,  and  she  has  continued  to  con- 
duct them  ever  since.  The  class  on 
Wednesday  is  usually  a  small  one,  not 
^ore  than  five  or  six  coming  to  it. 
Tlie  one  on  Friday  is  very  much  larger, 
averaging  from  twenty- five  to  thirty 
laembers.  It  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing to  see  this  Friday  class.  Great 
^wieties  of  age  and  character  are  to 
w  found  in  it.  Some  are  very  old 
^<>naen,  between  sixty  and  seventy, 
tottering  as  it  were  upon  the  very 
^®fge  of  tho  grave,  and  yet  anxious 
^  get  a  little  more  knowledge  about 


Him  whom  they  hope  soon  to  meet. 
Some,  again,  are  middle-aged,  whilst 
others  are  young  married  women, 
who  are  compelled  to  bring  their 
babies  with  them,  if  they  would  come 
to  the  class  at  all.  It  is  astonishing 
the  anxiety  that  some  of  these  women 
manifest  to  be  instructed.  None  of 
them  can  read,  and  therefore  they 
have  to  depend  entirely  upon  any 
oral  instruction  that  may  be  given 
them.  Mrs.  Macgowan's  habit  is  not 
to  preach  to  them,  but  to  talk  with 
them,  and  question  them  on  the  Bible 
nan-atives.  Of  course,  a  vast  amount 
of  patience  is  required  in  dealing  with 
them,  as  their  memories  have  never 
been  trained  on  such  subjects  before. 
It  is  wonderful  how  constant  repetition 
and  determined  perseverance  have 
enabled  some  of  the  more  intelligent 
of  them  to  acquire  an  amount  of 
Scripture  knowledge  that  is  quite  re- 
markable.'' 
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2.— NATIVE  FEMALE  EVANGELISTIO  BPPOBT.     THE  SAME. 


'*  Ab  we  believe,  however,  that  the 
gaining  of  kaowledge  merely  is  not  a 
sufficient  result  of  all  the  time  and 
labour  expended  on  these  meetings, 
but  such  a  developing  of  the  GhrLstian 
life  as  shall  lead  these  women  to  desire 
to  do  something  for  the  good  of  their 
fellow-countrywomen,  Mrs.  Mac- 
gowan  has  instituted  a  plan  which  we 
hope  may  result  in  great  good.  %e 
has  induced  several  of  the  women  to 
become  in  fact  unpaid  Biblewomen 
in  their  own  districts.  During  the 
week  they  are  to  visit  the  women — 
say  of  their  own  street — and  to  report 
their  success  at  the  weekly  meeting. 
If  possible,  they  are  to  bring  eame  of 
those  they  meet  in  this  way  to  the 
class,  where  they  can  hear  the  Gk)spel 
more  fully.     Some  have  entered  most 


heartily  on  this  work,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  every  member  of  the  class 
will  in  time  join  in  thiB  mode  of  work- 
ing, which  mujst  prove  so  vadxiable  in 
bringing  the  Gospel  to  nnmbers  who 
might  never  otherwise  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  it.  We  believe  it 
will  be  good  for  the  women  them- 
selves, and,  moreover,  have  a  good 
eflSdct  on  the  Church  at  large.  The 
members  have  got  too  much  into  the 
habit  of  thinking  that  they  must  be 
paid  for  everything  they  do.  The 
example  of  a  number  of  women  fireely 
imdertaking  a  special  work  without 
any  hope  of  pecuniary  remuneration 
will,  we  hope,  teadi  others  that 
preaehing  the  (Gospel  is  not  the  Amo- 
tion of  missionaries  merely ,  and  native 
helpers." 


3.— AN  AGED  CHEISTIAN.    THE  SAME. 


"  Some  of  the  members  of  the  class 
have  specially  interesting  histories. 
I  should  like  to  tell  you  some  of  them, 
but  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few 
words  about  one  who  died  a  few 
months  ago!  When  she  died  she  was 
seventy-six  years  old.  She  lived  in 
extreme  poverty,  and  yet  religion  had 
80  pervaded  her  whole  life  that  one 
could  hardly  have  discovered  from  her 
appearance  that  she  had  sorrow  of  any 
kind  to  contend  with.  She  had  a 
daughter  in  very  good  circumstances, 
who  lived  some  fifty  miles  away  from 
Amoy ,  and  who  was  continually  urging 
upon  her  to  come  and  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days  with  her.  Every 
comfort  would  be  hers,  if  she  would 
only  go.  When  Mrs.  Macgowan  asked 
her  why  she  did  not  go  to  her  daugh- 
ter, she  said  '  If  I  leave  Amoy,  I  shaU 
not  be  able  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday ; 
I  shall  never  have  any  meetings  to  go 
to.    I  am  afraid  my  heart  would  grow 


cold,  and  I  might  be  tempted  to  forget 
Jesus.'    She  thus  remained  to  endure 
poverty  and  loneliness,  that  she  might 
be  near  Christian  people,  and  might 
have  the  privilege  of  hearing  con- 
tinually  of  the   Saviour    whom  i^e 
loved.      When  at  last   struck  down 
with  paralysis,  she  exhibited  the  same 
strong  fiuth    that  had  characterised 
her  whole  life.    When  some   of  the 
Christian  women  prayed  with  her,  and 
entreated  that  her  life  might  still  be 
preserved,  she  asked  them  not  to  offer 
up  that  petition  again.    She  did  not 
want  her  life  prolonged.    She  wished 
to  be  with  Jesus.    Only  nine  or  ten 
years  before  this  woman  had  been  an 
idolater.    Her   best  years  had  been 
spent  in  worshipping  a  Ue,  and  yet 
the  grace  of  God  so  abounded  in  her 
that  her  closing  days  were  spent  in  the 
joyfril  anticipation   of  the  new  li^ 
above." 
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IV.— JtrBitt — ©rbination  of  a  |lati&e  "^utax. 

BERBIOE  18  tlie  eBstem  portion  of  the  Colony  of  Bbitish  Guiana,  on  the  coast 
•f  South  America.    O&anob  Ch  apsl  was  erected  at  a  Tillage  on  the  eaat  bank 
of  the  Barbiee  Biver,  in  the  year  1835.  From  its  proximity  to  Kew  Amstsbdam, 
iht  ilatioa  has  recently  been  under  the  snperintendence  of  the  Rev.  John  Dalgliesh. 

As  widening  spheres  present  themBelves  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Gospel  to  strictlj  heathen  nations,  the  Directors  are  desirous  that  in 
fiome  of  our  older  missions,  the  European  element  should  gradually 
make  way  for  the  introduction  of  an  educated  natiye  pastorate.  This 
pkn  is  being  carried  out  in  Bbitish  Gttiana,  where  the  Society  has  three 
stations  under  the  care  of  natiye  pastors,  which  were  formerly  worked 
hj  Europeans. 

The  Bey.  John  Daxouesh  forwards  the  following  account  of  the 
OEtdination  of  another  of  these  natiye  brethren,  Mr.  Thomas  Tbeetton,  as 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Obanos  Chapel,  Bebbige  :^ 

and  suitable  sermon  from  the  words, 
*  Come  o^er  and  help  us.'  The  Eey. 
James  Munro  then  asked  the  usual 
questions,  which  haying  been  an- 
swered in  a  most  satisfactory  manner 
by  Mr.  Trenton,  he  was  set  apart  to 
the  important  work  of  the  ministry 
by  *  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands,*  the  prayer  being  led  by  Mr. 
Dalgliesh.  The  Bey.  John  Foreman 
gaye  a  yery  excellent  charge  to  the 
young  minister,  with  whom  he  had 
long  been  intimately  acquainted.  The 
Bey.  George  Pettigrew  then  gaye  some 
excellent  counsels  to  members  of  the 
Church  on  their  duties  to  the  pastor  of 
their  choice,  and  the  best  way  of  dis- 
charging them,  after  which  the  ser- 
vices of  the  day  were  brought  to  a 
close.  There  was  a  large  gathering  of 
persons  from  nearly  eyery  station  in 
the  mission,  and  many  felt  it  good  to 
be  there.  Mr.  Trenton  was  introduced 
to  his  charge  on  the  following  Sabbath 
by  Mr.  Dalgliesh.  The  field  of  labour 
at  Orange  Chapel  is  a  yery  promising 
one,  oultiyated  at  first  by  Mr.  Hay- 
wood, and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Jansen, 
both  of  whom  haye  ceased  from  their 
labours  and  entered  into  rest." 


"Hr.  Trenton  has  been  connected 
yitii  the  Berbice  Mission  upwards  of 
twenty.eightyears,  and  so  is  well  known 
to  till  its  members.    At  first,  and  for 
niany  years,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
school,  and  was  a  yery  efficient  teacher, 
going  on  at  the  same  time  with  those 
stodies  which  haye  fitted  him  for  the 
position  he  has  now  been  called  upon 
to  occupy.     Por  some  years  past  he 
^  acted  as  catechist  at  different  sta- 
tioBs,  and  has   done  so  with  much 
credit  to  himself,  and  usefulness  to 
the  mission.    About  fifteen   months 
H^  he  was  stationed  at  Orange  Chapel, 
vHch  has  greatly  improyed   during 
Hs  residence  there,  and  the  Church 
^tely  presented  a  call  to  him  to  be- 
<^(R&e  its   pastor;    and  Mr.  Trenton 
hssvig  expressed  his  willingness  to 
accept  it,  his  ordination  was  sanc- 
tioned at  the  yearly  meeting  of  the 
Oxdana  Committee,  and  took  place  at 
^^ge  Chapel  on  Thursday,  Noyem- 
^  3rd.    The  seryice  was  commenced 
^y  the  Bey.  J.  8.  Simon,  natiye  pastor 
At  Lonsdale,  who,  haying  giyen  out  a 
^pnii)  read  the  Scriptures  and  prayed. 
The  Bey.  J.  E.  London,  natiye  pastor 
AtBranswick,  then  preached  a  good 
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THE  frontispiece  to  our  present  number  is  copied  by  permission  from 
Lamonf  s  Wild  Life  Among  the  Pacific  Islanders,  published  by 
Messrs.  Hurst  &  Blackett.  The  scene  represented  is  thus  described  by 
the  author: — "Arrived  at  the  Council  House,  I  found  the  population 
of  Matunga  drawn  up  in  the  usual  form,  the  women  seated  in  two  rows 
facing  each  other,  with  a  space  in  the  centre,  the  men  standing  behind 
them.  On  my  approach  all  shara-sharaed  {i.e,,  saluted  me),  and  shouted 
my  name.  Several  of  the  chiefs  made  lengthened  speeches,  accom- 
panied by  a  short  dance,  on  the  conclusion  of  which  they  approached  the 
spot  where  I  stood  apart,  and  performed  the  most  abject  salutations. 
A  mat  was  then  placed  in  the  centre,  where  I  was  compelled  to  ait.  In 
vain  I  endeavoured  to  prevent  their  cutting  themselves,  for  on  so  eventful 
an  occasion  such  an  important  part  of  the  ceremony  could  not  be  omitted. 
When,  however,  their  bleeding  bodies  and  fatigued  appecurance  showed 
that  they  had  had  enough  of  it,  I  was  called  on  to  pas3  round  the  de- 
lighted circle  and  receive  their  homage." 


YI.- 


fates  of  %  IlontI  anb  €±utB. 


1.  Arrival. — Bev.  James  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Thomas,  from  Tientsin,  North 
China,  per  Lord  of  the  Isles,  February  11th. 

2.  Departures. — Rev.  W.  Ashton  and  Mrs.  Ashton,  and  Bev.  J. 
McKexzie,  Mrs.  McKexzie,  and  two  children,  Miss  Philip,  an^  Master 
DuRA^'T  Philip,  re-embarked  for  South  Africa,  at  Dartmouth,  per  steamer 
Swederiy  March  9th. 

3. — Death  op  Mrs.  Hall,  op  Madras. — ^Wohave  to  record,  with  deep  reg:ret, 
the  death,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  on  board  the  steamer  Mdlta,  on  her  voyage  to 

England,  of  Mrs.  Hall,  wife  of  the  Rev.  George   Hall,  of  the  Society's 
mission  in  Madras,  South  India. 

4.  Ordinatiox  of  Missionaries  Rev.  A.  McMillan.  During  the 
TO  Madagascar. — On  Wednesday,  evening  the  Rev.  Robert  Moffat 
February  22nd,  Mi%  J.  A.  Houlder  delivered  a  short  address, 
was  ordained  at  Paddington  Chapel.  On  Thursday,  March  2nd,  Mr.  E. 
The  Rev.  G.  D.  Macgregor  read  the  H.  Stribling  was  ordained  at  Cuase 
Scriptures,  and  offered  prayer;  the  Side  Chapel,  Enfield.  The  doTO- 
Rev.  W.  Ellis  described  the  field  of  tional  services  were  conducted  by  the 
labour;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mullens  asked  Revs.  S.  J.  Smith,  B.A.,  H.  S.  Toms, 
the  usual  questions ;  the  ordination  and  Dr.  Wardlaw,  the  latter  offer- 
prayer  was  oflfered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  ing  the  ordination  prayer ;  the  Bev. 
Halley,  and  the  charge  was  delivered  John  Stribling  asked  the  usual 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  "Wardlaw.  The  questions,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  SiMox 
closing   prayer  was   offered   by  the  delivered  the  charge. 
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5.— A  Methodist  Prayee-meeting 
Df  New  England. — Few  New  Eng- 
landers  indeed  feel  that  the  Sunday 
eyenmg  prayer-meeting  can  be  dis- 
pensed with.  To  them  it  is  the  most 
important  exercise  of  the  day.  One  is 
not  sorprised  at  this  upon  acquaint- 
ance. The  reason  does  not  seem  hard 
to  discoyer.  The  prayer-meeting  is 
the  only  service  in  which  New  Eng- 
Undersin  general  take  any  active  part. 
In  case  of  the  preaching,  reading, 
sing^g,  praying  in  public  worship, 
they  are  aiidience,  spectators.  They 
bear  preaching  with  great  self-repres- 
sion. We  find  many  ministers  who 
entirely  disregard  Scripture  lessons. 
The  singing  is  performed  by  choirs 
[excellent  in  most  cases),  and  is  heard 
with  attention  and  enjoyment.  In 
prayer,  no  one  kneels  but  the  preacher. 
The  majority  do  not  even  bow  the 
head  or  close  the  eyes,  but  listen  to 
the  prayer  as  they  would  listen  to  a 
sermon.  In  all  cases  except  the  prayer- 
meeting  and  the  class-meeting,  the 
Kew  England  Methodist  is  sung  to, 
read  to,  preached  to,  and  prayed  to ; 
but  in  the  prayer-meeting,  especially, 
he  feels  hp  has  a  part  to  perform.  Be- 
cauae  he  has  a  part  in  it,  and  does  that 
part  promptly  and  well — ^because  he 
is  no  mere  looker-on,  but  an  active 
witness  for  Jesus,  with  the  responsi- 
bility and  conduct  of  the  meeting 
upon  him,  and  his  brethren  and  sisters 
around  him — ^this  is  the  most  import- 
^t,  the  most  profitable,  the  best 
service  of  them  all. 

No  wonder  the  Sunday  evening 
prayer  and  conference  meeting  is  so 
beloved.  It  is  a  good  and  precious 
service  to  engage  in.  Weary  with  his 
l*boTirs,  yet  happy  in  his  Master's 
^nipany,  the    preacher    opens    this 

Jnrice  with  a   hymn   and  a   short 


prayer,  and  maybe  a  few  remarks. 
Then  his  responsibility  usually  ends, 
unless  he  be  regarded  as  a  Moderator. 
Some  leading  brother  prays,  then 
another,  and  another,  the  current  of 
feeling  warming  as  it  flows.  Now 
comes  a  short  outburst  of  singing  from 
the  whole  company;  then  several 
more  short  and  direct  prayers;  then 
another  burst  of  song.  Soft  and 
musical  with  emotion,  tender  with 
unwept  tears,  clear  and  strong 
with  realising  faith,  the  stream  of 
prayer  flows  on  from  tongue  to 
tongue.  The  Lord  is  here.  The  men 
and  women  who  sought  Him  in  the 
sepulchre,  have  found  Him  in  the 
garden  of  spices.  The  lambent  halo 
of  feeling  illumines  the  fiices  of  the 
brethren  like  tongues  of  flame. 

Now  they  speak,  both  the  women 
and  the  men,  mostly  in  few  and  wolL- 
chosen  words — the  young  and  the 
old,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned, 
as  the  Spirit  giveth  them  utterance. 
Many  things  are  preached  in  these 
utterances ;  many  a  heart  is  strength- 
ened and  instructed.  The  pastor  is 
seldom  left  out  of  a  petition,  and  he 
finds  his  sermon  abundantly  remem- 
bered, and  frequently  referred  to.  Ho 
is  often  melted  to  peculiar  tenderness 
by  expressions  of  yearning  solicitude 
and  grateful  appreciation. 

Thus,  varied  by  interjections  of 
hearty  singing,  an  hour  has  passed; 
maybe  the  half  of  another  has  boon 
spent  in  the  same  way.  The  prayers 
and  conference  ended,  there  comes  the 
grand  old  ascription  : — 

"  Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow  ; 
PraiBO  Him,  all  creatureB  here  below ; 
Praise  Him,  above,  ye  heavenly  host ; 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost." 

— Methodist  Home  Journal. 
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Yii.— gnuiiiirsari  Strums  m  glaj,  is^i, 


Ties  Directors  are  gratified  in  annotmcing  to  the  Friends  of  the  Society  that 
they  liave  made  the  following  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  Anniyeisary  :— 

MONDAY,  May  Situ 

1.  Morninfj. — PBAYEa  Meeting  at  the  Mission  House,  Blo3Ceteld  Street, 

specially  to  implore  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  several  services  of  the 
Anniversary,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock. 

2.  Afkmoon. — ^A^aruAE  MEErnra  of  Directors  and  Delegates,  at  Tieree 

O'CLOCK. 


TUESDAY,  MAY  9th. 
1.  Evening. — ^Fetter  Lane  Welsh  Chapel. — Sermon  in  the  Welsh  language. 

iSet'viee  to  eoinmencc  at  Seven  o^cLoek, 


WEDNESDAY,  May  10th. 

1.  Maminff. — ScBSEY  Chapel.— Sermon  by  the  Eev.  E.  D.  WILSON",  of 

Craven  Chapel. 

Service  to  commence  at  /lalf-past  Ten  o^elocl; 

2.  Evening, — ^Westminster  Chapel. — Sermon  to  Young  Men  and  oth^s,  by 

the  Rev.  J.  OSWALD  DYKES,  M.A.,  of  Begent  Square  Churdi. 

Service  to  commence  at  Seven  o'elocl\ 


THURSDAY,  MAY  11th. 

1. — Morning, — Annual  Meeting — Exeter  Hall.  Chair  t9  be  taken  at  ten 
o*clock  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE,  KC.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  late  Governor  of 
Bombay. 


LORD'S  DAY,  MAY  I4th. 
SERMONS  will  bo  preached  on  behalf  of  this  Society  at  various  chajwls  in 

London  and  its  vicinity. 
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T»f  thanks  of  the  Directors  are  respectfulhj  presented  to  t%€  fttlloKiag,  viz,  : — 


?« r  >£r?.  Mftther,  Mirzapore.  To  the  Stockwell 
iMdie^  Missioiuuy  Working  Aawciatioa,  fur  a 
nloable  Cue  of  CloUuiig,  valac  £46. 

T  T  Rer.  J.  Kennedy,  Banee,  Khet.  To  Stepney 
Meeting  Ladies'  Working;  AxAOcifttion,  per 
Mrs.  Onun,  for  a  Caso  of  Useful  Articles. 

fbr  Ser.  J.   A.  Lambert,  ftfinapore.     To  Mrs. 

Wilkinson    and    friends  Chelra^ozd,  for    a 
Bos  of  ITaefal  Articlcii,  value  £t8. 

Fer  Xrs.  Shcniagr,  Miraapore.  To  the  Juvenile 
MtMtoiuary  AsAoeiation,  Epptng,  per  Miaa 
Goold,  toe  a  Box  of  aothing. 

ForBrr.  G.  Hall.  Ifadras.  To  Miss  M.  Bynuns, 
Dublin,  for  a  Parcel  of  Wozlc. 

Fs.>rX».  Newport,  NojscrcoiL  To  the  Vines  Gon- 
STecatioiial  Ckueh.  Rochester,  per  Mias 
Xnilinger,  for  a  Box  of  Useful  and  Fancy 
Aitides,  Tslue  £1S. 

PorRer.  M.  FhHUps,  Salem.  To  the  Brunswick 
Missionary  Working  Ansoeiation,  Bristol,  for 
a  Box  of  Work,  Taloe  jS9. 

I'V  Mis.  Oordon,  yingrapatam.  To  the  WorHinp 
Party  near  Leeds,  per  Mrs.  Baines,  for  a  Forael 
of  Materials  for  Work. 


lot  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Qnilon.  To  Young  People, 
per  Miss  Ward,  Cleveland  Villa.  The  Park, 
Olovoester,  for  a  Package  of  XTselul  Articles. 

For  Bev.  S.  Zechariah,  Neyoor.  To  J.  A.  Cooper, 
Esq.,  Birmingham,  for  a  Box  oonuuning  a 
Lamp. 

For  Rev.  J.  Mackenne,  9hoehong.  To  Miss  E.  L. 
I^onard  and  friends,  Bristol,  for  a  Box  of 
Clothing,  value  £7  10s.  To  Mrs.  Cuirie  and 
friends,  St.  Andrews^  for  a  Box  of  Clothing. 


tor  lev.  R.  B.  Taylor,  Ciadock.  To  Miss 
Bvford,  Burlington  Boad,  Westboumie  Park, 
t>r  a  Case  of  Clothing,  valne  £15.  To  friends 
St  Hanover  Chapel,  Peekham.  For  a  Ca!«o  of 
Useful  and  Ornamental  Articles,  value  £20. 

For  Kev.  T.  Biockway,  Pedton.  To  Mrs.  SheUj, 
TartBooth,  for  a  Paroei  of  Clothing.  Ts 
triends  at  Reocles,  for  a  Box  of  Clothing  To 
ftjends  at  Fakenham,  fiir  a  Box  of  dothing. 
To  Mis.  Shbde,  St.  Leonards,  for  M  vaids  of 
Pdnk.  To  Mra  Hani«m.  St.  LeonarXs  f^  * 
Fueel  of  Clothing.  Tb  Ladies*  Working 
Mseting;  per  Mias  Variey,  Lewisham  Bigh 
BeedCon^vgxtioQal  Church,  for  a  Pnoel  of 
Qotfaiag. 

For  Rev.  W.  Anderson,  Ovdtshoni.  To  Miss 
XeHiBan  and  friends,  Craven  HilL  for  a  Case 
of  Ooching  and  Useful  Artictet. 

f»M]ss8tvnodi;PtedtoB.  To  the  Ladies*  Work- 
tag  Xisaonary  Association,  Swan  Hill, 
ftivevstary,  for  a  Box  of  doHdng  and  Useful 
Aitides,  value  460. 


I 


For  Mmlagascar.  To  tlio  Crescent  and  Xorxrood 
Missionary  Workiux  Society,  Liverpool,  lor  a 
Parcel  of  Clolhin?,  for  Mrs.  Toy,  value  ±"«.  To 
the  Masborotigh  Chapel  Misnonary  St'^vinj? 
Class,  per  Miss  Law,  for  a  Parcel  of  Clothiiijr, 
value  £10  5b.  To  the  Young  Pt»ople  of  I'ro- 
videnco  Chapel,  Uzbridgu,  per  Misd  Juk«.*»,  for 
a  Box  of  Clothincr  for  Mrs.  O.  Ceusinii.  value 
£7.  To  the  LadicA  of  the  Congregarion  of 
Salem  Chapel,  Uull,  for  Boxes  of  Clotliing, 
ToyA,  Ac,  for  Mr.  Sibrcc,  valac  £26.  To  the 
Ladies*  Missionary  Workiug  Society,  Claj^iaa, 
per  Miss  Southgate,  for  a  Box  of  Clotliing, 
School  Materials,  &c.,  for  ditto,  vahie  £'i5. 
To  a  Member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  fbr  an 
Electrical  Machine,  for  ditto.  To  Mrs.  Swan, 
Ediabuxgh,  for  a  Box  of  Clothing,  for  Mrs. 
Parrett,  value  £l3.  To  the  Tenehers  and 
Scholars  of  Melbourne-street  Sunday-school, 
Staleybridge,  per  J.  F.  Knott.  Esq.,  for  a  Box 
of  Useful  Article!*,  for  Bav.  J.  Kichardeen. 
To  the  Ladies*  MiKsionary  Work^  boeiety, 
Dorking,  for  a  Cassc  of  Clothing,  value 
£14  Us.,  for  Mrs.  Cousins  To  the  Arundel 
Square  Chapel  Juvenile  Missionary  Working 
Party,  for  a  Box  of  Useful  Articles,  value  £8, 
for  Rev.  C.  F.  Moss. 

For  Rev.  John  Jones.  Mare.  To  the  Workmen  of 
the  Bristol  Wagon  Works  Company,  Bristol, 
for  a  Hand  Truck,  value  £5  10s. 

For  Rev.  J.  King,  Samoa.  To  the  Ladie«*  Mis- 
sionarv  Working  society,  Marlborough 
Chapel,  for  a  Citso  of  Useful  Articles. 

For  Rev.  J.  Chalmers,  Rarotonga.  To  the  Ladies^ 
Working  Party,  Bluo  Anchor  Road,  Bermond- 
sey,  for  a  Supply  of  Ladies*  Clothing,  value 
£6  10s.  To  Rev.  S.  W.  McAU,  Finchley,  for  a 
Parcel  of  Clothing.  To  Hackney  Wick  Sun- 
day-school, for  a  Box  of  Usefcil  Articles.  To 
friends  at  luverarr,  for  a  Case  of  Useftil 
Articles.  To  friends  at  Greenock  and  Glas- 
gow, per  John  8omerville,  Esq.,  for  a  Oa»e  of 
Usenu  Articles.  To  the  Pitt-street  Juvenile 
Missionary  Society,  Sydney,  for  a  Case  of 
Drapery,  for  the  Institution,  value  £40.  To 
the  Sunday-school  Children,  Redfem,  Sydney, 
per  Rev.  W.  Slatyer,  for  a  Case  of  Stationery. 
To  the  Watchoin  Siuidav-school,  Hobart 
Town,  for  a  Case  of  Useful  Axtides  for  Prixes 
for  the  Day-school. 

For  Rev.  S.  J.  Whitmeo,  Samoa.  To  the  Young 
Ladies  at  Miss  Miller's  School,  Harlow,  for  a 

Parcel  of  UscAil  Articles. 


For  Rev.  H.  Nisbet,  Samoa.  To  the  City  Road 
Juvenile  Society,  for  a  Paroei  of  Qothmg. 

For  Rev.  S.  M.  Crcagh,  Mare.  To  the  Arlejr  Hill 
Juvenile  Working  Party,  Bristol,  per  Miss  J. 
C.  Whitwill,  for  a  Box  of  Clothing,  value  £10. 


For  Rev.  A.  ^arse,  Raiatea.  To  the  Jurenile 
Missionary  Working  Meeting,  Wrington  and 
Langford,  for  a  Box  of  Clothmg  and  Useful 
Articles. 
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For  Rev.  J.  Foremazit  Demerara.  To  a  Lady  at 
Finchley,  for  a  valuable  Parcel  of  Clothing. 

To  8.  Saddington,  Jun.,  Esq.,  for  a  Parcel  of  Books 
and  Publications.  To  W.  Bartlett.  Eaq., 
Chelsea,  for  a  Parcel  of  Useftil  Books.  To 
Henry  Jeula,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Scrutton, 
and  to  Mr.  Notcutt,  Hastings,  for  Parcels  of 
Books,  Erangelical  and  other  Magazines. 


For  Rev.  O.  Pratt,  Savaii.  To  Mr.  Lair's  Sunday* 
school,  Launoeston,  for  Two  Boxes  Stationery 
and  Useful  AitLcles,  value  £11. 


For  Rev.  W.  Wyatt  Gill,  Mangaia.  To  the  B«t. 
G.  Charter,  of  Wollongong,  for  a  Case  c^ 
Slates  and  School  Materials. 


ix.— gefo  ^ms  Sacramtntaliffering  to  iftibofes' Jn4 


From  2Ut  Fehruary  to  20^A  March^  1871. 


4 
0 


LOXDON  AVD  ITS  ViCIKITY. 

J.  £.  Dunt,  Esq 2    0  0 

Mrs.  Emerson 10  0 

Abney  Chapel   7  19  8 

Barbican  Congr^ational  Church  5  18  3 

Brentford :  Boston  Road   1    5 

Cambridge  Heath 8    0 

Ohe^unt :  Crossbrook  Street 3    8  6 

Croydon :  G«orge  Street  Chapel 6    6  0 

Erifli 1     1  0 

Forest  Hill :  Trinity  Church  2    2  0 

Greville  Place  Church  :  Kev.  "W.  Farrer  0    5  0 
Kensington,     An    anonymous    Donor, 

per  Henry  Wright,  Esq 5    0  0 

Lower  Norwood    9  10  0 

Old  Gravel  Pit  Chapel 22  10  0 

Stepney  Meeting 5    0  0 

Sunbury 0  14  0 

Trinity  Chapel,  Brixton  (additional) 10  0 

Weigh  House    11  14  2 

COUNTBT  AKD  ABHOAB. 

Abergavenny 

Alton 

Ash  next  Sandwich 

Ashley 

Bath :  Percy  Chapel    

Booth  

Bourne 

Bradford-on-Avon   

Braunton 

Brighouse 

Brin 

Broad  Oak,  Chiddingly 

Bumhun    

Bury  :  New  Road  Chapel 

Castle  Croft  Chapel  

Canterbury :  Union  Chapel 

Clare ^ 

Cottingham    

Coventrv  :  Well  Street  

Cvondall 

Daventry 

Debenham 

Devizes  

Dcwsbury:  Ebenezer  Chapel  

Doncastcr 

Dover:  Russell  Street  

Driffield 

Dudley 

Dundee:  Panmure  Street 

Eastbourne 

Mr.  S.HaU 

EastCowes 

Epsom • ••• 

Frome:  Zion  Chapel  

Gorefield 

Guernsey:  St. Andrew's  

St.  Saviour's  

Halifax:  Zion  Chai>el    

Hartlepool 

Hatheriow 

Heckmondwiko :  George  Street  Chapel.. 

High  Wycombe :  Crendon  Lane     

Hindley :  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

Hong  Kong :  Union  Chapel 8    7  11 


2  0 

0 

8  10 

0 

3  0 

0 

0  15 

0 

5  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  17 

3 

1  6 

0 

6  7 

0 

0  9 

6 

1  10 

0 

0  17 

4 

2  9 

9 

1  5 

0 

2  6 

8 

1  0 

0 

14  2 

0 

1  5 

8 

1  10 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  5 

0 

5  0 

0 

4  4 

0 

2  19 

5 

5  0 

0 

2  13 

6 

2  14 

0 

8  2 

6 

2  5 

0 

0  5 

0 

1  5 

0 

2  1  10 

5  0 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  15 

6 

3  0 

0 

7  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

1  5 

0 

♦2  5 

0 

1  5 

0 

Howden 

Huntingdonshire  Moieties : — 

Houghton M. 

Huntingdon 

Perry   „.... 

Ramsey 

St.  Ives   

St.Neofs 

Woodhurst - 

Yelling    

Hvde:  Zion  Chapel 

Dkestone.... 

Jarrow-on-Tyne  

Jersey:  St.  John's 

Little  Lever  

Liverpool ;  Gt.  Geoxge  Street  Chapel   . 

Crescent  Chapel    

Toxteth  Chapel 

Edge  Hill    

Wavertree  

Long  Ashton .» 

Lymington 

Manchester:  Pendleton  Charlestown  . 

Margate :  Congregational  Church 

Zion  Chapel  

Meare 

Merfield :  Hopton  Chapel 

Newcastle  (Staff) 

North  Shields 

Ormskirk ..^ 

Oundle 

Peterborough:  Wcstgate  

Portsmouth:  King  Street  Chapel  

Red  Hill 

Repton  and  Barrow 

Romsey   

Sa&on  Walden :  Abbey  Lane ^. 

St.  Leonards , 

Salisbury  :  Endless  Street , 

Suidbach:  Hope  Chapel 

Sandon 

Scarborough :  Eastborough  Chapel 

Sheffield:  Cemetery  Road 

Broom  Park 

Nether  Chapel 

Slough 

South  Shields , 

Stebbing.. 

Stonehouae » 

Sunderland:  Bethel  Chapel <».. 

Thombury 

Tiverton 

Towoester  &  PAuler's  Pury 

Trowbridge:  Tabernacle  

Turvey 

vVOkUingiorci  ......••........•.••.•■•...••...•.....< 

Welford  

Westbury-on-Sevem  

Wihnslow 

Wisbeach   < 

Wimboume 

Wolverhampton :  Snow  Hill.... < 

Woobum:  Core's  End  Chapel,  (2  years) 

Woodbridge  :  Beaumont  Cmapd. < 

Yardley  Hastings   ....» 

Yeovil « 


2 
0 
0 


1    1  ^ 

1    4   I 

1  12  10 
0    S   0 

0  13 

1  0 
0 
5 
5 

1    8    B 

1  IS   6 
0  10 

1  le 

0  12 
32  10 
16    b 

2  18 

1  8 
12  16 

1  14   0 

son 

1  4   3 

2  14 
S    S 

6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
• 

3  10 

3  2  10 

4  6  10 
1    0   0 


0 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 


S 

6 
0 
0 
0 
7 
6 
o 


i 

1 
6 
0 
0 
i 
0 
0 
0 


4  9 
2  10 

5  1 
5  6 
1    7 

1  0 

2  0 
9  13 

2  17 
11    0 

3  4 
2  0 
1  17 

1  11 

4  0 

2  0 

5  0 
1    1 

10   0 

1  0 

2  9 
1  14 

1  0 
7   5 

2  3 
2  0 
2  5 
2   2 

1  0 
110 

2  0 


6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
7 
6 
0 
0 
0 
I 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
0 
0 
6 
0 
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^•— C0tttribtttions. 


From  ISth  January  to  nth  Febrvary,  1871. 


LO2ID0!f. 


ATtkmd   ........M^........  MOO 

Itat  »..M»^..«~ 10  0 


0    fl    0 


....«~     1    1    0 


i  na^  Ofltctair  to  Almighty 
•3^teJli«GvMtM«reial  ..  »    0    0 


>.■....««•*•••    0    0    0 


finKkwtfta. 


Eoq,   for 
^  10    0    0 


.«..•.. ...(D.)    5    0    0 


■^X.F^Saq m—CD.)    10    0 

LM.&.^^..~««...^a>.)l«»    0    0 
0. a. T.  ..........— ...(DOM    0    0 


ofa 


....^100    0    0 


New  T<Aemaele.     AnxlVMrf   S    1    o 

Paddiuatom  Chi^pei— 

Onaeoonnt ••.^...^    4    9    II 

TtuM.  Wright, B«i.  .  ..(LA.)  10  to    0 

Park  Chapel,  Camden  Toum. 
AaxlUary  ..^^^^ 9  IS    8 


Park  CAiireA,  Bighbwrp— 
MlM   Yoang,  per   Rer.  Dr. 
Kdmond.«..»«— ..^...,,,    too 


i'eiifMvab  Bd.  Ckapei.  CoUa   8   5  0 

<S0ti^/brrf.    AsxilUry  .— ...^  IS  IS  6 

Airrear  CAopel.   AsxOlary  .•  IS   5  0 

At<foit.    Mn.  E.HU1 ^.,    0    5  0 

fTamifwortik.    Onacooant   m  10   4  6 


,)fn.H.....M........10O    0   0 

Kan.  A^  bq^  tor  lOrsaporB 

*      M>...M..  — ~«»*»~«      10     0 


lattM,lfiH.»..~... (D.)    5    0    0 


J.,  taq.  ~..~..a>.)    0  10    0 
ancXr.G^CWlMtwlby....    0  17    6 


Of  th«  laie  J.  J. 
d,  Biq WW    0 

or  tk«  lato  Min  Ana* 
FBfc«.  IXvldaDilfl  oa  Btoek 
*aail8IOlo  1084  ~.<...^..  130   0    I 

Orthakt«Mn.F.rtoiiiiar..  10   0   0 


-iiBlry.  Aaxfllnr  •—••••— M  Itt   S 


<a4|MahapoL    Contrilit. ..  95  18   0 


a«mdcClflV67.   Osatiifaa..  S  4   9 


CVq^iML   ABxiIiw7   ...«>  .  SO   0   0 


BOL   lfn.A.CBri- 

«..~»  50  0   0 


5  11    0 


«**«•••••■.•••    5    4    7 


'<9lfrt^  Anillny  .......  5S  It  10 

^^nnetatatfA  OoBMhc  tl  10   8 


Bighmoad.  O0M. 

'  *■••*••••■•■••••••  44  10    8 

'^AiVewTgmiL  Avx...    718  10 


WimUedon.  Lofaey  nnder  tha 
WUI  of  th*  lata  John  Petar 
Toava,  Biq   ..^....MM....  19  19    0 

Tork  street  ChapeL   Anx.  »   6  It  5 

Totata  Men's  MiMionarj/  A*- 
«oda<tMs  18,  Wood  Straat..    5    0   0 


ODURTBT. 

Btfrley,     near   Jtojftton.    J. 

PBaroa,]£aq.-«..MMM«..>M.    10  0 

BtOk,   VlaaTarda  Cbapal   ....    5    9  6 

PtrgrChap«lMM......M....  31    7  6 

Beeclee.   Cktatrlbatkuu  ..m..    4    8  6 

Bedlfitrd.    Boajan  U  aatfog  —  39   5  0 

Belper.  CbBlHb«tloBaMM.«M    8   4  6 

Berwick,  WaOaaeStreatU.P. 

Caurcn   •««..«#«•.»•»«•■•.••    10  0 

Do.         do.,  for  Madagaaear   0   t  0 

Birminokam.  AiixiUarjr  ...  76  3  0 


Braifitrd.   AuaUlarj ..103  IS  0 

a.XaowIaa,  Baq  ........(D.)  SO   0  0 

BrietoL     Bniniwlek  Cbapal, 

for  MadagMoar  ..••.....m.   Oil  8 

BrU^aun,  Mra.  EarT^..CA.)   5   0  0 

BmMnaifmd.  GoatrilmttsDa..    I    4  0 

Burjf  m.  Edmimde.    North- 
gata  atraat  Moatblj  ftajrai^ 

.....»<.. t    4  1 


C^iarUMWcrik.    Coatrllxitlona    8   0   0 

CAlNley.  OoBtrllmtloiia  ....«  900 
Omiflaon*  OdBtrltatloiu »«.  81  8  0 
CcwMtrg,  Weat  Orchard  Chpl.  16   0   0 


Daventrjf.   Contributloiu  .«..  16  II  1 

D<»igUu(TeU«f  Man).  Couu.fO    8  4 

E$$ex.    AoztUaiy  ...... ...••.  200    0  0 

Exeter.   Contribntioaa SO  14  0 


Fordingbridffe.    Coatributloaa    9    S   3 


Oomeraal.    GroTo  Chapel ..  .^  II  15  4 

Baiifax.     DUtrict  Auxiliary  67   4  4 

BaJeUad.  NewConKm^tional 

Choroh,  Lantern  Lectbra  .m.    4    8  8 

Bawte.    R.C.  AU«n,  £aq.  ..M    5    0  0 

Bar.  J.  O.  BoBth 10  0 


ffaydon  Bridge.    Contrlba.  ..    S   0  9 

Beni€jt^m-Tkamt9,  Auxiliary  14    4  S 

BiUMn.    MaxyGragOfy 0    5  0 

B^  Mocrtide.  Oontribatlonii    7  14  9 

Bowdcnrtm-Tgne.     Indapan- 

daat  Chapel  ................    6  18  9 


JiarrouvoA-IVNe. 
Campbell , 


ICr.     J. 

1    0   0 


LancaaMre.  West  AuziUai7..8>0   0  o 

Norwood  Chapel ............  15    0  0 

LaimeeeUm.  Oontributloaa  .•    t  10  0 

LiavUif   Stoke,   near    Batik. 

Jana ^(d.)    0  10  0 

Lcwett^.  Vr.  J.AmnrtmJth, 

forMadagaaoar.. ...........    0   5  0 

Maidenkead.    AazIIlary  ...  59  It  4 

Maneke»terandSa(fitrd.  Auxi- 

uery   »..•.■.»•••.•«.., ...810  10  0 

Melbottm,       Cambridgeihire 

Coatrlbatioaa  ..........  t8   7  8 


MUcMdean,  Oontrflmtlonfl..  4 13  7 
JTewport  Pagnel,  4«.  Contrlba  33    1    8 

Jrvrtkan^tan.  Anxlllaiy....l83  11  11 
Btmeatom.  Contributions..  SOU 
Okehau^ton,  Contrtbatlons..  10  0  4 
Ctwetln/.  Oontrlbutloni  ....  14  11  8 
PeUr^tuvugk.  Trinity  ChapiA  5  4  3 
Pigmomtk.   Anzlllaiy SO   0   ® 


PorOmd.   OontribvUona   ....    t  IS   8 

JlodUol*.   Auxiliary  13   S  10 

Rockeiter.  Vlnaa  Obn.  Chorch  t4    S   4 
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Xotherham   and   DtmeoMter. 

AaxUUir 34    0  0 

SuAlbcmM.  Kn.  WanslcyO).)  10   0  0 

Satt,   CoatribtitIoiu....M..*.  66    8  3 

Scarhormtgh.     SoatbaiffCh.  10  IS  7 

Seatom  and  Betr,  Contribs.*.    1  17  0 

TaviMtoA.   AQslIkiy  .......  Sa   0  0 

TeUmvrih.   Coutribntions....    A  16  e 

Tiftmi.   Contrlbntlalu   »...••    1    t  7 

Zbnfusif.    MiM  PUmiDflr  «...    0    5  0 

Tmihrvloe  WtUt- 

R.T.Webb,  KwiM..........     S    S  « 

Ber.O.  Mobbbui........  (A.)    «    0  • 

Wal»att.  Vridg*  SCnct  QiBpel.  43    1  t 

Wart.    nViaCrMkChapd  ..  14  IS  10 
Wotflnd,    J.  W.  Walker,  Jnn. 


BC^a  ..^.«  ••■•.•••...«< 


9    S   • 


WrUinpboronffh.  Mm.  Curtlit, 
fix-  ClilMOT  E>-aBV«liM 
JMifth  Vincy    (half-year;.  3a   0    0 

Weatbtay-onSerem,    Conti.    7    8    0 


We$t  Cowea.   Contributions    S    0    0 


Weymouth,  nope  Chapel ..  10  0  0 
Wirkaworth.  Auxiliary ....  S4  0  0 
YtUtHofL   Oomtribotiom..   «   0   0 


TVALES. 
CarfuHtifC.   Contxibnitioiu..    •    9    6 

HmMrf^rdvett,  ^e.  Contrlbs.  65    3    9 

Neath.  EaglUh  Con.  Church    SOD 

FembrokMhin.    Asxiliaiy..  28    S    0 

St.  Fforenee.    Bethel  and  Kew- 


Annan.    Contribution!  ....    3   3  0 


Btairgowri0.    Por  Mr.  Juke«* 
Church,  Madagaacar 3  19   2 

CampbOtotPH.    V.  F.  Chnrrh, 

for  Teacher.  SaTageUaitd   5   0  0 
Amend S   o  o 


tgit 


•   9 


Vranhevlog.      Mn.  Jennett 
Darics   t    S    0 


SCOTLAND. 

Altca.    DarldPaton,  Esq...lM    0    0 
T.Faton,  Esq.,  for  Titta- 
vUeiClHipcl     9    0    0 


Qreenoei.    CkmMtaClMU  ..23   9  ( 

Hamilton,    Conc.Chucrch  ..  !0  IS  10 

InremrM.  Second  payment 
on  account  of  residue  of 
the  late  C.  Dnrldsoo.  Beq., 
(per  Hugh  Boae,  Esq.)  ..IMO  0  0 

Langholm.    South  U.  P.  Ch.   t  CO 

JToiiffists.    AmxSOuf 96  It  0 

PoHoMlo.    OontrihatkBS..  NH  7 

ThomhOL    Miss  I.  Peddle..    I   6  0 


IBEIJ^KD. 

IMIin.    Miss  Brooke 2   0  0 

Miss  Bayley,  for  JuY.lto^t  •  f  « 

Ai>>.    OMrtrilwti«kM  16  n  7 


From  IBth  February  to  20«A  March,  1871. 


LONDON. 
A.B.,AL«aey,  prapald~.«..l«9   0   0 

0  W   6 


An    Old    Friend,    by  James 

wm^wioy^  ssq. ...%.« a. ••  ..•«    o   0    V 

AaooTnMn,lbrl[sdsgnKarM    0    7    0 
ATbaakOAfliW  .•»•..—..    9   9   9 

A  TlMsik  OffiErfaf,  In  It«»ro«n- 
bcmnoe  of  all  the  w«y  la 
wMoh  the  Lord  mv  Ood  bath 
lad  iTi«  in  the  WlldanMs*.  |yr 
>V.  Han«flta,  Esq.,  Kew  Park 


.100   0    0 
OunlUhw &B. Jai.  ^•*..,^'i   &   0   0 


«.«.««—»■■«—■»    «  V  V 


lA^ps»  J.   Isq.,    Itar    Vativs 
"     '  r,Blch«sdB«xtar....  10    0   0 


I,  Bar.  J.,  Family  Sabbath 


J    &   6 


Brto^fitrd.  Brtlaaoe. -.•    6   4   0    Jtoftcrf  Mrvel  Bas  Dnm>ii«% 

Bazaar  Laatera  Lacture  ....    6  0  6 
CambenDfA  AuzUiarp 

MnDykes~~ .«...  40    9    0 

M. Bnxtoa  ...........  60    0    0 


CragdonAmMarg, 


96    •    0 


T.B. 


...-.^..(D)   •   1  • 


Of  the  iBia  Jdia 
Jvatt  Brlseoe,  Esq.,  lepiry 
4Bty  paid  by  the  Hcsidaary 
LsRaloM.  a.  B.  Ryrs.  Em  , 
Lswadssflqaara,  and  llrv.  F. 
J.EyT«,TBnbrl4%«W«llR  ..1900  0   • 
Of  ChatataOaa.0tanAiar.Esq.  19  19   0 
•f1lMlMtellra.M.A.  Paidkavr  10    0    0 
or  Ita  Ute  Miss  AaM  iWhar. 
Wltkarrsarsordlvld«mls..ll70   6  1« 


C»«pd.    Ppeelal 
<N>nectloB  ...M,— M  n  M  • 


foT^.  D.Badfted.  Esq  ....^10   9  0 

Do*       !*••    ibr  Madagascar  10   0  0 

Ecae$Um  Ckapti  AmxiUarp  196   1  0 

FiisvAlQr.  A.VcwiBaB,Bsq(D)  IS  0  0 

Oretnmich   Maiae  Hill  Chapel, 

onaeooaal   .  ..m».«....m    5  U  9 

Or^tifU  Awe  Ctoreh,   Ber. 

W.  F«R«r  ..M..^M....CA>    1    1  0 

Harteoart  Cha.  ToungVen's 

AaxlIIary ...» 14  14  0 

Hatoleg  Hood.  Congrc8a.Cb.   3    6  0 

BorWrifCka.   Anziliaiy  ..-  68   6  0 

fforna^.   AnxBIar7....MM..    6  10  0 
letk  W. 


■i«. 


.(A)    I    1    9 


LewMam  ^ak  Soeti.  Jamg 
Men's  AaaBlafy  ............    i   6 


llaiy 
JfiHJnS.  KnWi 


Streatham.    For  Kal.  Tfeacher, 
John  auTcaaea,  at  BaUaty..  10  6  * 

aarrtgCha.   Auaiaxy^..-   6  6  6 

Trevor  Out.     AuxlUaiy,  en 
aeaount  .•..m..m«m.m«.*«  9  9  6 


Trimtg  Cho^  arittan.    Mr. 
Hanipsoa  •*••..•■..•«.••.»   6  6  0 


IFesftevme  Orcwe.    <n»j-  . 

tcriaa  Chareh •• 0  16  O 


Woolwiek. 


-....    9  6  0 


..u:  I  0  0 


anOmvaPit.   AaxfllHr- 8i  17  0 

fffciaMsvl  if  tor.  T>irirare  ..999 
Dn.  Mr*  and  Mr*.  Vowlw  ••999 
De.   4o.    fcrWaiigaiiai  „  9   9  9 


COUSTRT. 

Ai^rd.    Coatxtbatloas «  6  6 

Jiref/brd.   Omtilbatieas  —  ••   6  6  6 

Altm.   ContrlbDtisBs  -..-..  I>  17  I 

Both.   AazlttnT  — — 96  I6€ 

BertRegit.  CemrlbatloBt  ^  7  «7  ' 
Bmetcb^m-l^med.  Otrifc  6  0* 
9ewdlt$.   0.8haw,teq..<(A}  9  9  « 


MidffML9m.J. 


(A)  t  •  ♦ 


Air Aaditaailelo,lladagaNBr  16  0  « 


LONDON  laSSIONAItT   BOCIEXY. 


2U 


0»ntrIba«i(MM  »   0    4 


amdktom).    OBBtritatlou   S   0   0 


BruebttU.    Omribotlou ...  10    5   7 


iranbrn.    OBatjJbattaBfc. 


9  It    7 


iri,/k»n$.   Sridfs  End  CIu.  40    1    1 


^«...  •    0    6 

itev  JL  and  Mn  (Jonld  aad 
irwuilar  ...•..••M«..M~..    &    0   0 


JtriU.   Gtatrikstiocui 


3    6    4 


£roodwmf.    Bar  W.  at«B«ltfr> 
Hieli.........M...~....(A}    0  10    0 


Coatribntians..  10  IS  3 


Swkf. 


.^..    I  »    I 


Svf.  AaxXOarj  ....mm..^  86   0    J 


FoUMkQL   OoBtzUnUoiM.....    8   9    1  ,  i*or<«iM«</t,      Kiaff    Street 

J     Church  13    1    < 

Gravt$md.    WindmlU  Btiwt  10    l    41  

~"~~^    9ofl«.(Pfsnf  ItotMn»SMi(A)  10  10   0 
.244    7    5 1  

PrMfafk    OBimoB  Street....  10    6  JO 


ifiiK/ter.  JNaMct 
Liywy    of    lata   JoiuitbaD 
JirselMa,  E*fi.  <« ....900    0    0 


Hrniu^.   Jfn.Ohiar*> 


0    0 


Hamgkhf.   OnMMUam  »~   8  U    6 

Ha^tM,    Eflwln  Obm,  "Eiq,  iter 
BvuthAMoA^ too 

Utnhesm.   Contribnilona  .,«  91 10   0 

ZTtfAam.   AtixIIluy 10   0   0 


JMil,  lte>Uae«tl  ^,.mmmm^{0)   10      0     0 


iZfpfon  and  Barrow.    Contri- 
butioiu 7  17    0 


RipUf.    ContdlnitlMB 7    S    « 


Hon.  CXmtoilmtioaa 1  19   « 


Jlu^.    Aaxilify,,. „..,..  U  9    9 


Saffron  JTmUkn.    TincMdi  of 
K«a.^ ~.  7  13    0 


iM 


fi/4Mi  r4i»«y.   Calteetlfm  ....    1    o   0 

Tomlllm.^    1    I    0  1  

Uo,  for  India    S    9    0  [ 

.  ■  ;  South  Ofkendon.     Contribu- 


Bvy  St  JSdMBWfii.  Wbith« 
«..  C  C.  U.  HiiU  -H.  U..  for 
riiltwTtanlMTB  ... -  >0   0    0 


Ccbw.  FiM  Church  «-— i.- W»96 
Can.  IwfependaBt  MMtbig..  10  9  9 
CsiOjritffe.  Coatribatloni  ^  4il  18  0 
CdMlertary.    Uuloa  Chapel  «  2198 

Cffjtle coM&tf.  AoxnUry  ..-  '^  '9  6 
dyfpptnhawL.  Cootritmtlout..  31  16    S 


T«HMt  —  ..^..^ •    0  to    0 


HwKtiHgdmmkire,     AnxUUry  tt    1    8 

MnftMCrr.    Onitribatloii*  -..    6  19   0 

Xaafc.  ^nxiUatj..^ — •  48    9   0 

JMcMfrr.   AnxUIiry   127  16  10 

LifmimgUm.   Contributions....  33    7    3 

SfandieaUr.    AaxIHar]r......380   0    0 

hegvktj     of     lata     Yf.    T. 
Dlaeklock,  Em} ..-..OOO    0    0 

UargaU,    AnxllUry   .— 60  16    9 

Mnrkei  Harborough.   Contri- 


tiona   .•••....•••.....*...    A   '0    4 


.    Contrtbutionn ....  33    0    9 


StoiuhonM.    CoutrfbutloBS..     8    0    0 


Stony  Stratford.     Contribn- 
tiuna   I  15    0 


Strat/ord-on-Aron.      H.    W. 
Ncirton,  £»(!    2    2    0 


Stroud.    Bedford  Street  ....    6  10  10 


batlona 


42  13    2 


!  UarA  OMon,   Contrflmtlona    6   4    7 


Martoek.    Cootribntlons......    6  14    1 


Cr«i6ro*.'Br.8loT«n»'«110X    1  10    8 


Cfvatett.   CoatribatioBB......  18  12    4 


Datntfry.   Additloaal  ~..  .098 
X>oie<«iA.    OoBkrlbuUons    ....    3  13    0 


X>eieaAaau    ContribotloM    ..    &    8    9 


DevifftiL  JUixlUjtfjr  •«•-••••••    788 

DfWHi.  GkR. (D)  MOO 

I>99tr.  Unaadl  Street  Cba.  ..  28  18  .0 


Jfeore.    Coutribatlona..MMM    2  10    6 


Naiaworik,   ForastQcaan    ..633 


yawn/bom.    ContrthstlonaM..    4    7  10 


Sorthwlch.    ContrlbBtlona....  22  16    9 


ifor(fi»7V»m.     A<Mlaon  Street    9    3    4 
Caotle    (i«t«   Youuff    L«(ii«B' 
]         Workiuic  Party  far  «/0«o- 
tnunioo  SwrvltM  for  Uade- 
I         iMiMiar  .......*•...•.•..■.»■    3    0    0 


forttevriK.   Mr.  8.  lUll  ... 
^utCMMt.  CoutribBtlou  . 


1    9    6 


7    I    9 


......    5  13    0 


48   1    • 


ArawMdL   Tboa.  and  AIM. 
Oarwa,  JCaqra    .,........CA)tOO    0    0 

'oeenftem.  AaxlUarj  ..<.«.«  18  11  11 


Ipucar  M. 


Oalhill.    Fn-dk.  Spencer,  Eaq, 
for  Madatfaaoar  »■ ...«.  tS    0    0 


Odiham,    ContrlbotioDa  mm..  16  18    8 


Ongar.   Hn.  O.  Pellard'a  box    1    1    0 
FmtiJtr't  Purjf.  ContflbuttoiM  Ji    0   o 


Pmrkh, 
tribtttlona 


2    8    1 


StuibtHi.    Contributions....  21    7    • 


Sutton  Valmce.  Cuntrlbutions  18    4    8 


Tamworth.    Mm.  Dyer . .  : . .     1    0    0 


nrporley.    J.  Pherfock,  Bm}.    110 


Taunton.    T.  FUkc.  Eaq  ,  for 
JttCT.J.  llV'llla,«ludiigMCttr    5  4)    0 


TeOury.    CoatrlbwtioiiB  ....    4  11  1* 


Thateham.    Contributions ..    5  18    8 


Thnrtrd.    For  XatlTC  Girl  at 
NsgercoU 3    0    0 


Thornhury.    Contributions..  18  IS    1 
Throop.    Contributions    ....     7    8    9 


Tirrrton.  P.  B-Oervin,  n«q., 
for  Madagascar S    0    0 

Tonptay,  I.i^rncT  of  Into 
ft'bratamnfSimhnore,  Kitq. 
(leaH4tuty) lU    0    0 


'OMtttaMtiena  ..  fS   9  7 


Peitritoro'.  Westgate  Church  81    3    9 

Ptorfaee.  Mn.  Jones  (widow 
oTKeT  A.  Jontm)    0  10    6 

Do.  Viae  end  Air  wmI  Uie 
'W.b.Jonee 0    7    6 


rpminater.    Contrtbtttions  . .  16    3  10 


ITri/oprf.    Contribntions ....  18    8    * 


fFheatkttmp$tfad.    Oontrfbn- 
ttons  M 1  10    4 
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WUmtlow.    ContribntlonB..  79    S    < 


WiltB.    AuxUiarjr 70  16  11 


Windsor.    MlM  Xock    ..(A)  10    0    0 


WALES. 

Cnrdif.    Auxiliary    H*    I 

Denbigh.    Contrlbutioiu  . . . .  19  10 
Fembroketkire. — 
Bethel.    Contributions ....    S    1 
Herea  attd  Rehoboth.    Con- 
tributions      7  19 

Piagah,  Llandisilio.    Con- 

.  tributioni 3  IS 


JthyL    MlM  Roberto 1    0    0 

Mrs^Pugh 1     0    0 


Tnihirion,  <Ve.  (Glam.)    Con- 
tributions      3    9    6 


Zoar  (Carm.)    Contributions    2    0    0 


SCOTLAND. 

Brechin.  Mrs.  P.  Guthrie  ..100 
Do.,  forMadAgascar  10  0 
Do.,  for  China  ....    0  10    0 


Dnndee.    Auxiliary 718  9 

Edward  Baxtor,  Bsq 200  0 

Do. ,  for  Madagascar  ....  100  0 

▲  Friend  30  0 

Do.,  for  Female  Educa- 
tion in  India  10 


0    0 


Flitk,  Cupar,  Fife.     Ber.  B. 
F.  Fisher. 

ForRcr.  W.  Ashton 1  10    0 

ForRev.  jr.  McKenxie....    0  10    0 


F^aterburgh.       Mrs.     John 

Wemyss,  sen 40    0    0 

J.  Park,  Esq.,  for  N.  T. 
Lawrence  Park 10    0   0 


Ohi$goit.    Contributions....  11    6    0 
Legacy    of     late     Hugh 
Itrown.Esq 100    0    0 


Old  Deer.    A  Friend      ..(A)    1    0    0 


StirliHf.  LegacyofUteJohn 

Paton,  Esq 79  10  0 


IRELAXD. 
DtMim.    H.J.  G 5    0 


NewtoHin,  Mount  Ktnntiy. 
Miss  Henry,  for  Maga- 
zines      *  10  0 


Si^.    Contribations  11    9   I 

FO&BION. 

Demerara.   MlaaWaldzDn(D}    1    0 10 


Nora  Scotia.     MUton  Con- 
gregational Church  and 
Sunday-school 10   0  0 


Semtk  84tu.    Rarotenga,  per 

Bey.  J.  Chalmen  70  0  0 


R  is  requesUd  that  aU  remittancei  of  CofUrtbuttona  he  made  to  the  Esy.  Bobsbt 
Bosmsoir,  Home  Secretary,  Misiion  House,  BUmfiM  Street,  London,  E.G.;  and 
tJiai,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  specific  ohfeetf  full  partiadart  of 
the  place  and  purpose  may  he  given.  Cheques  shordd  he  crossed  Bansom,  Bouverd 
und  Co.,  and  Post-office  Orders  made  payable  at  the  General  Post-office, 


N.B. — It  IB  urgently  lequested,  that  when  any  Boxee  or  ParcelB  are  forwarded  to  the 
Hiuion  Honse,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  be  sent  to  the  Home  Secretuy  t^ 
a  clear  and  full  description  of  their  Conrnsxm  and  Yalve.  This  information  is  neoes- 
eary  for  the  guidance  of  the  Cvstom  Hovbbs  in  the  countries  to  which  they  go. 


Tates  &  Alexander,  Printers,  Symonds  Inn  and  Church  Passage,  Chancoy  Ubb* 
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JoHK  was  a  native  of  Galilee,  and  probably  was  brought  up  in  or  near 
the  town  of  Bethsaida,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake.  From  a  boy 
he  must  have  been  familiar  with  its  scenery,  its  mountains,  cities, 
villages,  roads,  mills,  baths,  and  oleander  gardens, — of  which  vestiges 
remain  amidst  its  present  desolation.  He  had  often  gazed  upon  the  long 
sheet  of  water,  under  changeful  aspects — ^now  brightened  by  sunshine, 
then  darkened  by  storms.  Natural  influences  contributed  something  to 
the  formation  of  the  lesser  traits  of  his  character;  so,  perhaps,  did  the 
contiguity  of  Galilee  to  Samaria,  with  all  the  mutual  jealousies  and  an- 
tipathies which  existed  in  the  neighbourhood.  May  we  not  connect 
with  this  circumstance  the  outburst  of  his  indignation  as  he  entered  an 
inhospitable  village  of  the  Samaritans: — "  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  com- 
mand  Are  to  come  down  from  Heaven,  and  consume  them,  even  as  Elias 
did?"  (Luke  ix.  64.)  More  likely  is  it  that  the  synagogue  worship  in 
the  place  where  he  dwelt,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  road  in  his  hearing, 
and  the  cherished  traditions  of  his  race  and  family  served  to  mould  his 
religious  character.  His  father,  a  fisherman,  must  have  possessed  some 
property,  as  he  owned  a  vessel,  and  kept  hired  servants.  (Mark  i.  20.) 
His  mother  was  able  to  purchase  costly  spices,  and  was  very  likely  a 
person  of  substance — (Luke  viiL  3.) — also  the  fact  of  John  being  known 
to  the  High  Priest  has  been  thought  to  indicate  some  connection  be- 
tween them  and  their  families  prior  to  the  comm^ncement  of  our  Lord's 
ministry.     We  have  no  means  of  forming  any  definite  idea  of  Zebedee, 
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his  father ;  but  we  find  material  for  helping  us  to  form  some  idea  of  his 
mother.  Shebecameherself  afollower  of  Jesus,  she  ministered  to  Him  of  her 
substance.  Shemanifestedadeepinterestin  the  welfare  of  hersons,  shesought 
for  them  a  distinguished  place  in  the  new  and  Divine  kingdom,  and  ambi- 
tion tinged  her  spiritual  desires ;  on  the  whole  she  appears  to  have  been  a 
religious,  enthusiastic,  high  minded  woman.  A  mother's  influence  on  the 
formation  of  a  boy's  character  is  always  great,  and  in  this  case  most 
likely  was  so  in  an  eminent  degree.  We  also  meet  with  proofs  of 
friendship  between  John  and  Peter  and  Andrew.  The  earliest  intro- 
duction of  Peter  is  in  connexion  with  Andrew,  and  there  can  be  little  or 
no  doubt  that  John  was  the  unmarried  disciple  alluded  to  as  the  com- 
panion of  Peter's  brother.  The  characters  of  these  men  would  act  and 
react  upon  each  other  ;  especially  would  association  with  the  more 
impetuous  and  warm  hearted  of  the  two  brothers  leave  a  mark  upon  the 
son  of  Zebedee  ;  and  if  he  became  a  disciple  of  the  Baptist  his  name- 
sake, as  we  think  was  the  case,  the  ministry  of  him  who  preached, 
"  Behold  the  lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world," — 
would  have  much  to  do  with  preparing  John  for  disciple-ship  to  a 
higher  master.  The  evening  which  he  spent  with  him,  when  he  and 
two  other  disciples  "  came  and  saw  where  he  dwelt,  and  abode  with  lum 
that  day,  for  it  was  about  the  tenth  hour,"  was  the  great  turning  point 
in  John's  history.  Then  he  came  under  the  inspiration  of  one,  the  like 
of  whom  had  never  appeared  before — that  very  one  to  whom  he  bears 
adoring  witness.  "  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  na 
(and  we  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father)  fuU  of  grace  and  truth."  The  formation  of  a  new  acquaantance, 
the  attraction  of  commanding  moral  power  has  often  changed  the  whole 
after  current  of  a  man's  existence ;  but  for  any  one  to  be  brought 
for  the  first  time  into  real  communion  with  Jesus  Christ,  to  feel 
the  renewing  influence  of  His  grace  and  truth, — ^that,  in  John's  own  judg- 
ment, is  to  be  "  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor 
of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  Gkni."  He  now  followed  his  new  friend.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  accompanied  TTim  over  the  hills  to  the  marriage 
feast  of  Cana,  in  Galilee,  who  went  down  with  Him  to  Capernaum,  and  who 
journeyed  with  Him  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  back  again  through  Samaria.  There 
is  a  call  of  Simon  and  Andrew,  and  James,  and  John  recorded  by  Mat- 
thew iv.  18-21,  distinctly  a  new  and  second  call  to  more  entire  following. 
Previously  they  had  attended  the  Great  Teacher  on  particular  occasions, 
now  they  were  required  to  abandon  all  for  Him,  to  devote  to  Him  the 
business  of  their  lives.  Yet  this  seems  to  have  been  but  preliminary  to 
a  further  call,  when  there  was  numbered  up  the  Twelve. 

The  traditional  idea  of  John's  beauty  is  not  contradicted  by  his  history, 
but  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  common  imagination  of  the  soft tendemessof 
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liisearjjlife.  His  temperament  seemsto  havebeen  ratherof  afieiy  hue  than 
otherwise.  Ambition,  too,  isdisooyered  in  the  request  for  a  chief  seat  in  the 
new  kingdom.  Narrowness  also  may  be  detected  in  his  rebuking  one  '*  who 
cast  out  devils  "  in  the  master's  name,  but  did  not  follow  with  the  pro- 
fessed disciples.  Eesentment  further  flashes  out  in  the  desire 
to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  on  the  Samaritans.  From  all 
this  we  may  gather,  that  John's  disposition  originally  was  diffe- 
rent from  what-  it  afterwards  became  ;  that  the  ground  upon 
which  our  Lord  had  to  work  presented  a  contrast  to  that  which  he 
wonderfully  produced  out  of  it ;  rough  projections  and  sharp  angles  of 
temper  were  worn  down  ;  in  the  morning  the  sun  looked  out  angrily  from 
&midst  tempestuous  clouds,  in  the  evening  there  was  a  serene  transpar- 
ent atmosphere,  revealing  a  sunset  intensely  bright  but  intensely  calm. 
The  eagle  not  the  dove,  the  bolt  of  thunder  not  the  lambent 
flame,  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  not  the  still  small  voice,  would 
seem  to  be  symbolical  of  John  before  the  softening  and  transform- 
ing influences  of  the  Master's  grace  operated  upon  and  changed  his  soul. 
He  brought  not  to  his  master's  bosom  a  lamb-like  meekness,  but  he  found 
it  there.  Ck)mmunion  with  the  Lord  transformed  his  soul,  and  he 
reoeived  from  it  the  inspiration  of  his  after  life. 

In  the  life  of  John  there  was  action  and  passion,  there  was  toilsome 
servioe  and  patient  suflering ;  also,  perhaps  to  a  much  greater  degree, 
there  was  thoughtfulness,  study,  devotion.  Always  have  there  been 
Christians  who  shrink  from  notice,  who  have  little  or  nothing  of  that 
%lf  consciousness  which  intrudes  itself  upon  others.  Christians,  who 
have  deep,  calm,  comprehensive  ideas  of  Christ's  divinity — ideas  which 
lit  them  to  be  the  companions  and  teachers  of  the  wise— who  love,  like 
Hazy,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  listen ;  who 
are  wont,  like  Mary,  the  virgin  mother,  to.  lay  up  what  they  hear,  and 
ponder  it  in  their  hearts.  This  disciple  was  an  illustrious  representative 
of  that  saintly  order. 

Before  proceeding  further  we  meet  the  inquiry,  what  was  it  which 
made  John  ''  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  9 " 

There  is  nothing  more  mysterious  than  the  origin  of  love.  In  the 
histoiy  of  human  aflection  we  are  perplexed  to  discover  the  cause  which 
pixxhices  it.  Li  cases  of  strong  attachment,  we  speculate  upon  some 
hidden  reason,  fancy  we  have  satisfactorily  made  it  out ;  and  then,  at 
length  find  ourselves  quite  wrong,  and  give  up  the  inquiry  in  despair. 

This  human  fact  touches  on  a  Divine  one.  What  is  the  ground  of 
^od's  love  to  men  ?  To  men  in  general,  to  individuals  in  particular  ? 
for  though  no  respecter  of  persons,  though  perfectly  free  from  all 
iinrighteous  partiality ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Divine  preferences 
i*re  shown  in  the  bestowment  of  national  privileges,  and  personal  endow- 
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ments,  natural  gifts,  and  providential  dispensations.  Why,  it  maj 
be  asked,  by  many,  in  devout  wonder,  has  Heaven  so  richly  blessed  us 
above  others?  Why  has  He  given  us  such  a  country  and  such  a  home, 
such  a  family  and  such  friends)  The  Lord  throws  a  veil  of  mystery 
over  this  aspect  of  His  dealings.  We  are  constrained  to  ponder  the  words 
in  Deut.  vii  7. — "  The  Lord  did  not  set  His  love  upon  you,  nor  choose 
you,  because  ye  were  more  in  number  than  any  people,  for  ye  were  the 
fewest  of  all  people ;  but  because  the  Lord  loved  you."  Li  the  case  of 
St.  John  we  have  the  Divrue  and  the  human  blended  so  &  to  deepen 
the  mystery.  Possibly  had  we  known  the  disciple  we  should  have  been 
surprised  at  the  signal  favour  shown  towards  him  ;  but  sure  we  are,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  real  grounds  of  it,  they  did  not  lie  upon  the 
surface,  but  entered  deeply  into  the  very  nature  of  him  who  was  the 
privileged  object  of  the  sacred  attachment.  We  shall  not  be  venturing 
too  far  if  we  remark  that,  at  least,  one  reason  might  be,  the  extraordinary 
receptiveness  of  the  disciple's  mind,  the  extraordinary  sensibility  of  the 
disciple's  heart.  He  had  singular  capacities  for  receiving  impressions 
from  his  Master^s  instructions  and  friendship.  He  was  like  his  own 
Galilsean  lake,  not  in  the  day  of  storm  (Peter  was  like  it  then),  but 
in  the  hour  of  calm,  when  from  its  glassy  surface  it  returned  a  perfect 
image  of  the  objects  on  the  shore,  or  of  the  light  poured  out  from 
Heaven.  There  might  be  other  disciples  who  could  better  serve,  or 
better  suffer,  but  I  apprehend  that  there  was  not  another  who  could 
apprehend,  appreciate,  and  love  so  weU.  Is  it  not  natural,  is  it  not 
Divine,  to  love  most  the  soul  which  can  best  understand  and 
reciprocate  the  love)  It  was  this  understanding,  this  reciprocation 
which  led,  I  conceive,  to  John  the  disciple's  designation  of  himself. 

Modem  criticism  has  irreverently  suggested  motives  for  his  using  it,  at 
the  thought  of  which  most  Christians  shrink.  A.  more  rational,  no 
less  than  a  more  reverent  interpretation  is  that  John  was  so  impressed 
with  the  love  of  his  Master,  and  so  delighted  in  it  with  holy  joy,  that  he 
adopted  the  appellative,  in  the  spirit  of  gratitude.  He  does  not  mention 
his  love  to  his  Lord,  he  does  not  plume  himself  at  all  on  that ;  he  is 
absorbed  and  lost  in  the  fact  of  the  Lord  loving  him.  The  devout  con- 
sciousness of  enjoying  a  Divine  affection  prompts  him  to  express  himself 
in  this  peculiar  manner.  And  here,  as  is  ever  the  case,  mutual  loves 
acted  and  reacted  upon  one  another.  John  responded  to  the  love  of 
Christ,  Christ  responded  to  the  love  of  John — and  the  words  were 
fulfilled,  '^  He  that  hath  My  commandments,  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  i^ 
that  loveth  Me;  and  he  that  loveth  Me  shall  be  loved  of  My  Father,  and 
I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  Myself  to  him."  And  the  more 
Christ  manifested  Himself  to  John,  the  more  John  became  like 
Christ. 
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What  was  the  foim  which  this  wonderful  friendship  took  ?     Upon 

John,  with  two  others,  onr  Saviour  bestowed  the  privilege  of  witnessing 

some  of  the  most  illustrious  wonders  of  His  life.      They  were  present,  in 

the  room  of  the  house  of  Jairus,  where  his  daughter  was  brought  back 

from  amidst    the    mysteries  of    death.      They  went  up  with  Him 

into  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  where  ''  His  raiment  became  shining, 

exceeding     white     as      snow,      so    as    no     fuller    on     earth    can 

white   them.      And    there   appeared    unto    them  Elias   with   Moses; 

and  they  were  talking  with  Jesus."   (Mark  ix.  3-4.)     On  John,  too,  was 

0onferred  the  special  favour  of  being  taken  apart  by  the  man  of  sorrows 

iato  the  Garden  of  Crethsemane,  where  His  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful, 

even  unto  death  ;  for,  whom  do  the  sorrowful  invite  to  their  retirement 

and  confidence  in  ''  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness,"  but  the  closest 

and  best  beloved  of  friends?  John  was  nearest  to  his  Lord  at  the  last  supper, 

lying  on  His  breast;  and  so  evidently  was  he  the  most  intimate  with  Him 

of  all  the  disciples,  that  Simon  Peter  beckoned  to  him  that  he  should 

ask,  who  it  should  be  of  whom  He  spake  as  the  betrayer. — John  xiiL  24. 

Bat  the  chief  form  of  the  friendship  is  found  in  the  spiritual  response  of 

the  love   of  Christ  to  the  love  of  John,     Christ  first  loved  John,  then 

John  loved   Christ,   and  more   and    more    the  love    grew    between 

them. 

To  conclude,  the  love  of  Jesus  precedes  our  love  to  Him.  He  begins 
our  salvation.  He  loves  us  ere  He  calls  us,  and  we  come  to  Him  only 
in  compliance  with  TTiw  call.  The  grounds  of  that  love  are  mysterious 
and  unfathomable  in  all  its  stages  and  manifestations,  as  shown  to  the 
race,  the  Church,  and  individuals.  And  whilst  we  return  His  love, 
He  returns  ours.  We  say  to  our  children,  "  If  you  do  not  love  God,  and 
strive  to  be  good.  He  wiU  not  love  you."  The  theology  for  infants  is  fit 
for  old  men.  If  we  love  the  Master,  we  shall  be  ready  to  obey,  to 
suffer,  to  follow  Him.  And  how  blessedly  will  He  respond  to  these  acts 
and  affections  !  The  deeper  He  gets  into  our  love,  the  deeper  we  shall 
get  into  His.  And  this  mutual  attachment  will  be  manifested  on  our 
part,  by  our  receptiveness  of  impressions  from  His  truth,  character, 
and  work,  and  our  moral  resemblance  to  His  revealed  and  perfect  life. 
To  share  in  John's  distinction  is  the  sublimest  of  honours,  greater  than 
that  of  Lord  Brookes,  who  was  proud  to  be  called  the  friend  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  resembUng  that  of  Daniel,  "O,  man  greatly  beloved" — 
equal  to  that  of  Abraham,  who  is  called  '*  the  friend  of  God." 

In  our  next  paper,  we  shall  endeavour  to  form  a  conception  of  John 
the  Apostle.  John  Stouohton. 
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"  For  who  hath^  despised  the  day  of  small  things  1 "  was  a  Divine 
remonstrance  addressed  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  when  amid  broken 
walls  and  columns^  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  rank  growth  of  weeds,  they 
attempted  to  reconstruct  the  altar  and  rebuild  the  fabric  of  the  Temple. 
The  glory  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  co-operation  of  neighbouring  princes, 
the  visits  of  monarchs  to  listen  to  his  pre-eminent  wisdom,  the  building  of 
the  Holy  House — the  sweetness  of  its  music,  and  the  splendour  of  its 
sacred  festivals,  seemed  to  present  a  sad  and  disheartening  contrast  to  the 
labour  of  a  few  who  had  returned  from  captivity,  were  now  watched  hj 
resolute  adversaries,  and  were  exposed  to  the  caprices  of  the  Persian 
ruler  in  Shushan.  The  disposition  to  undervalue  small  beginnings,  and 
to  pass  by  some  of  the  less  imposing  of  the  wonderful  works  of  God 
is,  by  the  Prophet's  words,  significantly  corrected  and  checked.  Men 
speak  of  the  giant  oak,  the  graceful  elm,  and  the  shapely  lime ;  and 
dilate  with  conscious  raptilire  on  the  beauty  of  the  wood,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  forest,  all  of  which  deserve  and  repay  attention ;  but 
few  pause  to  consider  the  smaller  objects  of  bud  and  leaf  which  have  their 
special,  though  different  attractions.  To  a  few  aspects  of  these  effects 
of  Divine  power  we  propose  to  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

It  is  generally  known  that  buds  are  the  rudiments  of  branches,  an4 
are  generally  found  at  the  base  of  leaves,  where  they  nestle  until  the 
old  leaf  decays  and  falls  off,  and  then  remain  until  Spring,  with  its 
warmth,  invites  them  to  move  and  unfold.  Before  the  time  of  vernal 
light  and  influence,  the  gardener  looks  along  his  trees  during  the  winter 
months,  to  descry  the  prospect  of  fruit  for  the  coming  summer;  and 
discovers  the  leaf-buds  small  and  compact,  while  the  bloom-buds  are 
plump  with  the  promise  of  a  future  crop.  Buds  are  frequently  attrac- 
tive for  the  varioTis  colours  which  they  wear.  Those  of  the  lime  are 
ruddy  as  coral,  those  of  the  ash  are  black  and  funereal,  those  of  the 
flowering-currant  are  deep  crimson,  those  of  the  beech  are  light  brown ; 
while  many  preserve  a  uniformity  of  green  from  the  first  appearance 
to  the  latest  ripeness  of  the  branch.  This  diversity  of  tint  arises  from 
the  covering  in  which  the  bud  is  wrapped  to  protect  its  tender  form 
amid  the  frost  and  cold  winds  of  winter.  This  envelope  assumes  con- 
siderable variety  of  form,  in  which  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Creator 
reveals  itself  for  our  pleasure  and  instruction.  The  horse-chesnut  bud 
has  a  thick  protective  varnish,  which  defies  all  changes  of  the  weather; 
and  the  balsam-poplar  is  coated  with  a  firm  covering  of  duU  brown,  but 
of  aromatic  frtigrance.     Others  have  small  leaf-like  forms  laid  over  the 
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bud,  or  are  shrouded  in  tender  down.  The  India-rubber  unfolds  its  bud 
from  under  a  mantle  of  crimson  ;  the  magnolia  bud  is  sheltered  under  a 
aheath,  until  sunshine  unfurls  its  gleaming  foliage ;  and  others  haye  a 
thorn  near  them,  as  if  a  rugged  guardian  was  protecting  a  tender  life.  Some 
buds  become  abortive,  and  turn  into  sharp  hooks  and  thorns.  Sad  parable 
of  many  who  begin  life  with  fair  promise,  and  pervert  all  their  advantages 
ontil  their  character  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words — uselessness  and 
mischief.  The  living  power  of  buds  is  pleasantly  seen  in  the  familiar 
operation  of  midtiplying  standard  roses.  The  bud  of  some  choice, 
superb  rose,  massive  iu  wealth  of  petals,  and  mysteriously  rich  in 
colour  of  crimson  or  gold,  flourishes  on  the  stem  of  the  wild  briar, 
vhich,  to  use  Alphonse  Karr's  illustration,  is  to  make  the  slave  support 
and  nourish  one  of  nobler  birth.  One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects 
of  these  forms  of  life  is  their  power  of  extensive  increase,  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  vast  and  gigantic  arms  of  the  trees  of  the  forest.  These 
were  once  small  diminutive  points  which  clung  to  the  stem,  and  now  it 
has  advanced  and  given  off  branches  here  and  branches  there,  covered 
with  fair  foliage,  or  rich  with  its  appropriate  fruit.  It  was  "  the  day  of 
small  things  ;"  but  it  used  with  quiet  perseverance  the  light  of  the  sun 
above,  and  the  supply  of  the  soil  below  until  it  enriches  the  landscape, 
increasea  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  affords  the  material  for  wise 
admonition.  There  has  been  no  convulsion,  no  tumult,  no  languor  now 
and  no  hurry  then.  It  is  with  the  tree  as  it  is  with  the  soul  whose  tender 
giacea  rise  to  commanding  vigour  by  slow  advances  and  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well-doing.  It  was  probably  to  keep  the  thought  of  perse- 
verance before  us  that  ''  He  who  spake  as  never  man  spake "  has 
illustrated  the  processes  of  spiritual  life  by  the  growths  of  the  field  and 
the  garden,  and  would  teach  us  constancy  through  the  wheat  whose 
blade  is  often  lashed  by  wintry  winds  and  buried  in  snow.  Yet  it 
waits  for  the  warm  simbeams  and  the  v^mal  showers  to  advance,  until 
its  column  is  crowned  with  blossom,  or  bends  with  precious  grain  to 
support  the  life  of  man. 

From  the  bud  to  the  leaf  the  passage  is  easy  and  natural ;  and  another 
page  of  the  book  of  the  Divine  handywork  is  opened  to  our  view. 
Their  beauty  first  attracts  our  attention.  Here  we  must  pass  by  those 
superb  examples  of  leaves  which  are  chiefly  found  in  hothouses  and 
conservatories,  where  alocasias,  caladiums,  dracosnas,  begonias,  and  other 
tropical  plants  delight  the  observer,  either  by  their  size,  shape,  metallic 
lustre,  fiery  tint^  delicate  spots,  or  exquisite  venation.  We  prefer  to 
look  at  those  which  flourish  in  our  gardens  and  elsewhere,  and  note 
the  iiesine  with  its  cheerful  red ;  the  geranium'with  its  zones  of  contrasted 
colour,  the  perilla  with  its  gloomy  purple,  the  carnation  with  its 
glaucous  tint,  and  others  whose  green  reaches  £rom  the  darkest  shade^ 
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througli  the  whole  scale,  until  it  escapes  in  tender  gold,  or  vanishes  iq 
a  pallid  gray. 

The  forms  of  leaves  are  wonderfully  varied  ;  for  some  are  unequal  ui 
their  sides ;  others  are  deeply  divided  as  if  one  had  assumed  the  appear- 
ance  of  many  ;  and  others  present  a  firm,   unbroken  contour;  while 
many  are  serrated,  wavy  and  lobed  in  outline.     Botanists  have  invented 
many     terms    to    indicate     existing     varieties,     which     suffice    for 
general     description,    though     they    can     scarcely   embrace    all   the 
deUcate  differences  which  the  vegetable  kingdom  offers  to  our  view.    As 
if  to  show  the  Divine  love  of  variety  amid  the  countless  millions  of  leaves 
which  make  Spring  so  welcome  and  Summer  so  pleasant,  the  principle  is 
manifest  not  only  in  the  foliage  of  distinct  species ;  but  is  carried  to  an 
inconceivable  length  in  the  leaves  of  the  same  order.     The  size  of  leaves 
attracts  our  attention  ;  our  temperate  clime  cannot  produce  them  so  krge 
as  those  of  some  palms,  the  midrib  of  whose  foliage  serves  the  native  for 
an  oar ;  nor  can  we  show  such  forms  as  the   Ouirandra  of  Madagas- 
car, made  familiar  to  us  by  Mr.  ElUs ;  nor  the  magnificent  leaf  of  the 
Victoria  regia,  reposing  serenely  on  the  water,  surrounded  by  its  superb 
and  massive  flowers.     Yet  we  can  trace  differences  from  large  and  ample 
forms  down  to  the  hair-like  slendemess  of  minute  vegetation.   In  another 
directibn  we  trace  the  utUity  of  leaves  in  the  growth  of  trees,  and  the 
production  of  timber.     They  expose  the  sap  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
having  elaborated  it  in  these  elegant  vessels,  return  it  to  the  stem  to  in- 
crease its  rings,  enlarge  its  size,  and  feed  the  bark  which  clothes  its  form. 
They  seem  to  flutter  idly  on  the  branch,  as  if  they  were  living  for  them- 
selves, while  they  are  fulfilling  the  ends  of  their  existence. 

Botanists  have  discovered  the  interesting  truth  that  all  the  parts  of 
the  plants  except  stems,  root,  and  the  woody  fibres  are  modifications  of 
leaves.     The  calyx  which  holds  the  bloom,  the  corolla  which  forms  the 
ornament  of  the  flower,  the    stamens,  pistils,  seed  vessels,   and  fruit, 
are  all  adaptations  of  the  leaf  to  the  performance  of  new  functions  and 
uses.     Groethe  has,  in  his  '^  Morphologic,"  admirably  described  the  series 
of  this  wonderful  transformation.     Scientific  discovery  has  not  stopped 
here.     It  has  been  found  that  there  is  a  law  of  typical  form  in  the  leaves 
of  trees,  excepting  in  those  of  the  firs  and  pines.     This  is  a  curious  and 
interesting  subject,  which  is  admirably  handled  in  M'Cosh's  ''  Typical 
Forms  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation."     The  substance  of  the  law  is  that 
the  leaf  is  the  miniature  representation  of  the  tree  on  which  it  grows^ 
suggests  its  outline,  and  often  that  the  angle  of  venation  in  the  leaf- 
intimates  the  angle  discoverable  in  the  branches  themselves.     There  are 
in  some  leaves  mysterious  powers  of  ready  propagation.      They  are  tall 
of  life  in  every  part,  and  only  require  favourable  circumstances  to  pro- 
duce independent  growths.       The  French  horticulturists,  we  believe 
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were  the  first  to  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  raising  new  plsjits  from  half 
a  leaf;  and  we  have  seen  portions  of  one  striking  its  roots  and  bidding  fair 
to  beoome  a  flourishing  growth.    All  these  forms  of  beauty  and  use  appear 
through  the  ministry  of  the   sun,  beyond  which  there  is  the  Divine 
Creator,  who  makes  that  orb  the  servant  of  His  supreme  will.      Calvin, 
whose  thoughts  more  frequently  travelled  in  the  regions  of  theology, 
critiscism,   and  controversy,  has  a  passage  on  the  power  of  the  sun, 
which  lights  up  the  solemn  pages  of  his  "  Institutes."      His  words  are  : 
— "  The  power  of  no  creature  is  more  wonderful  and  spl^idid  than  that 
of  the  sun.     Besides  his  illumination  of  the  whole  earth  with  his  rays, 
how  mirprising  is  it  that  he  cherishes  and  quickens  all  things  by  his 
glow,  breathes  fertility  by  his  beams  into  the  soil,  and  from  seeds  warmed 
in  its  bosom  he  allures  the  rising  com,  which  he  increases  and  strengthens 
until  it  rises  into  the  ear!  how   does  he  feed  it  until  it  reaches  its 
blossom,   and   from  its  blossom  he  ripens  it  into  fruit !  how,  in  Like 
manner,  do  trees  and  vines  warmed  by  him  bud  and  put  on  leaves,  after- 
wards break  into  bloom,  and  from  bloom  produce  pleasant  fruit  ! " 

From  these  observations  it  may  be  well  to  notice  a  few  suggestions 
which  this  subject  so  readily  offers.    Here  we  may  see  the  quiet,  grcuitud, 
aiid  indeed  patiervt  way  of  the  Divine  working.    All  the  operations  which 
we  have  noticed  are  very  tranquil  and  progressive.     The  silence  and 
Euccess  of  the  Divine  movements  are  equally  deserving  of  our  notice.     It 
intimates  that  much  patience  is  required  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
the  objects  of  the  Divine  culture  and  care.     He  fainteth  not  neither  is 
weary.     He  works  "  according  to  the  exceeding  greatness  of  His  power 
in  them  that  believe,"  and  requires  them  to  co-operate  in  steady  and 
habitual  effort  to  realise  His  merciful  designs  in  the  Aoul.    At  the  opening 
of  the  gospel  of  Luke,  stands  the  honored  name  and  venerable  form  of 
one  whose  history  was  written,  among  other  aims,  to  inculcate  patience 
with  the  working  of  oiu'  Heavenly  Father.     Simeon  lived  in  dark  and 
troubled  days.    The  Homans  had  captured  Jerusalem ;  the  Temple  had 
become  a  den  of  thieves  ;  and  he  might  well  repeat  the  plaintive  words 
of  the  prophet : — "  Verily  thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  Thyself,  O  God  of 
Israel,  the  Saviour."    The  holy  volume  had  often  supplied  encouragement, 
and  had  sustained  his  patience  by  such  words  as  "Wait  on  the  Lord,  be 
of  good  courage,  and  He  shall  strengthen  thine  heart."     To  which  he 
might  reply,  "  I  wait  for  the  Lord,  my  soul  doth  wait :  more  than  they 
that  watch  for  the  morning."     Then  canfke  the  soft  whisper  of  the  Com- 
forter, who  assured  him  that  he  should  not  die  till  he  had  seen  the  Lord's 
Christ.     He  seemed  to  look  eastward  for  the  day-spring,  the  darkness 
melted  into  dawn,  and  dawn  changed  into  a  spread  of  clouds  which  were 
like  a  pavilion  to  receive  the  coming  king,  and  at  last  the  sun  of  righteous- 
XicsB  arose  with  healing  in  His  wings,and  the  aged  pUgrim  desired  to  see 
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nothing  more,  sinoo  nothing  more  glorions  oould  greet  and  blees  his 
enraptured  sight.     "  Blessed  are  all  they  that  wait  for  Him." 

This  subject  may  direct  U8  in  our  treatment  of  young  ChristianB,     We 
have  seen  with  what  fatherly  care  the  Grod  of  nature  protects  the  buds 
during  the  harsh  and  stormy  period  of  winter,  when,  exoept  for  their 
covering,  they  might  perish,  and  disappoint  our  hopes  of  beauty  and 
fruit.     The  words  of  our  Lord  are  especially  impressive,  and  seem  to 
point  to  the  urgent  need  of  protection  for  the  early  stage  of  grace.    The 
Bedeemer  guards  these  young  souls  against  wanton  and  inconsiderate 
treatment,  by  assuring  us  of  the  gravity  of  the  offence  of  injuring  them, 
and  of  the  interest  which  the  angels,  and  the  Grod  of  angels,  take  in  their 
condition.     If  we  may  learn  from  the  processes  of  life  around  us,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  best  way  to  advance  their  growth  and  mature  their  principles, 
will  be  to  surround  them  with  a  genial  atmosphere  of  Christian  light 
and  Christian  love.     It  is  during  the  spring  when  the  air  is  bland,  the 
sun  bright  and  warm,  and  the  showers  soft  and  frequent,  that  buds  un- 
fold their  beauty,  and  reveal  their  life.     It  is  not  by  rasping  reproof, 
the  frequent  assertion  of  solemn  doctrines,  the  chill  of  godly  gloom,  or 
the  fervours  of  ardfiicial  excitement,  that  young  souls  are  most  happily 
trained ;  but  in  the  serene  light  of  Christian  consistency,  and  by  the 
cherishing  influence  of  Christian  love. 

It  teaches  us  finally  the  desirahlenesa  of  cultivating  the  habit  of  obser- 
vation.    It  is  generally  conceded  that  some  are   bom   with   a  quicker 
power  of  sight  than  others,  and  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  those  who 
see  most  and  describe  best  have  most  carefully  cultivated  habits  of 
attention.     Ruskin's  descriptions  of  nature  show  original  power  and 
arduous  study.     Tliere  is  so  much  that  is  glorious  to   be  seen,  and  so 
much  which  reveals  the  precious  work  of  God,  that  it  is   at  once  oui* 
duty  and  privilege  to  view  them  with  care  and  attention.     Many  are  so 
captivated  with  present  pleasures  and  profits  as  to  see  things  apart  from 
their  Divine  connexions.      They  mind  earthly  things,  and  their  souls 
might  be  likened  to  a  mirror — turned  towards  the  ground,   and  which 
reflects  stones,  mire,  and  worm-tracks — while  it  needs  to  be  turned  sky- 
ward to  image  the  serene  beauty  of  the  moon  and  stars,  or  the  radiance 
of  the  sun  itself.     Since  the  whole  world  is  before  us,  and  may  become 
an  "  interpreter's  house,"  the  chequered  page  of  Providence  invites  us 
to  "  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest"  its  lessons ;  and  the  f^ory 
of  the  Only  Begotten  streams  around  us.     Our  prayer  should  often  be, 
"  Open  Thou  mine  eyes  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  Thy 
law."  J.  S.  Bbiqht. 
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I  DO  not  suppose  there  ever  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  mankind 
in  which  Chnstianity  was  such  a  force  as  it  is  now.  We  must  not  be 
dazzled  by  the  exaggerated  praises  of  antiquity.  I  think  that  Christian 
character  is  larger,  more  symmetrical,  sweeter  and  truer  now  than  it 
ever  was  before.  Single  saintly  natures  there  have  been  that  stood  out 
prominently  in  the  world's  history ;  but  I  apprehend  that  there  were 
never  such  bodies  of  men,  that  there  were  never  such  churches,  that 
there  never  were  organizations  in  which  the  average  moral  development 
was  so  high,  as  at  the  present  day. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  Christian- 
ity, which  is,  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory — Christ,  the  true  and  proper 
personal  presentation  of  God  to  the  world — Christ,  as  an  object  that  we 
may  comprehend,  as  One  on  whom  we  can  place  our  understanding  and 
our  mind,  whom  thus  we  can  know,  and  whom  we  may  lean  upon  as 
very  God,  administering  for  us  individually — there  never  was  a  time 
when  that  peculiarity  of  Christianity  was  so  much  in  the  ascendency  as 
it  is  to-day.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the  world  was  so  interested 
in  Christ  as  it  is  to-day.  There  never  was  a  time  when  there  was  half 
80  much  scholarship  employed  in  the  illustration  of  Christ's  history  and 
life  as  there  is  to-day.  There  have  probably,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  been  over  one  hundred  lives  of  Christ  written.  And  in  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  they  are  multiplying.  No  other  one  line  of  scholar- 
ship is  as  much  pursued  to-day  as  that.  And  it  is  not,  either,  all  of  it  in 
the  nature  of  negative  or  destructive  criticism.  Some  of  it  is ;  but  taking 
it  as  a  whole,  it  is  the  illustration  of  Christ's  character  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  Christ  nearer  to  men,  and  to  make  Christ's  heart  seem 
sweeter  to  the  world,  and  to  make  men  feel  the  genius  of  Christ 
more. 

Christianity  is  that  which  human  natxire  needs,  and  without  which 
niankind  will  die ;  and  the  central  distinctive  peculiarity  of  Christianity 
—the  wiidom  of  God,  tM  power  of  God,  Jeeue,  <md  Him  crucified — ^there 
never  was  so  much  thought  upon  it,  and  there  never  was  so  much  force 
in  it,asthere  is  to-day.  Although  men  are  falling  off  on  this  side  and  on 
t^ty  and  modifying  their  theories  in  one  way  and  another,  yet  Christ  is 
Wx>niing  more  and  more  a  universal  force  in  the  world.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  Christ  was  studied  so  much,  and  thought  about  so  much, 
^d  preached  of  so  much  as  He  is  to-day. 
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Consider  the  great  element  of  sympathy  and  benevolenoe  which  is 
the  distinctive  feature  of  Christianity.  God  manifest  in  Christ  Jesus, 
to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world ;  God  so  loving  the  world  as  to 
give  His  own  Son  to  die  for  it;  God  administering  for  the  sake 
of  saving  the  poor,  and  the  helpless,  and  the  needy — ^this  is 
Christianity. 

Look  at  it  more  technically.  I  think  there  was  never  a  time  when 
there  was  more  activity  in  organized  Christianity  seeking  to  take  on  a 
co-operative  form,  than  there  is  to-day — and  this  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  men  to  prevent  it  One  of  the  best  things  that  I  see  is,  how  scared 
hierarchs  are.  The  Pope  in  Kome  sits  up  at  nights  over  the  waning 
authority,  not  of  Christianity,  but  of  Kome.  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  would 
that  the  morning  star  might  dawn  on  his  sight.  But  he  is  not  the 
only  hierarch  that  is  scared.  Hierarchs  everywhere  (for  popery  is 
diluted,  and  is  distributed  all  through  the  world ;  and  there  are  numerous 
papacies  outside  of  Some)  are  buckling  the  harness  of  ecclesiasticism 
a  few  holes  tighter.  I  like  that.  These  old  churches,  the  high-bred 
churches,  the  churches,  as  they  distinctively  call  themselves — ^they  make 
me  think  of  beech  and  white-oak  trees  that  do  not  shed  their  leaves 
in  winter.  The  leaves  stick  to  the  branches  and  dry  up,  and  there 
is  not  one  of  them  that  has  a  drop  of  sap  in  it.  And  they  look  very 
much  like  those  churches,  in  some  aspects.  Now  comes  the  Spring ; 
and  you  will  see  these  leaves  one  after  another  dropping  down. 
Why)  Because  the  tree  is  banning  to  feel  its  sap  moving,  and  fill- 
ing and  swelling  every  little  twig  and  branch.  And  the  moment  the 
sap  reaches  the  point  where  the  leaves  are  joined  to  the  tree,  it  begins 
to  loosen  them,  and  finally  pushes  them  off;  and  they  drop  to  the 
groiaid. 

And  what  do  I  understand  to  be  all  this  flurry  in  the  high-bred 
churches  ?  They  are  beginning  to  smell  and  to  spy  danger ;  and  they 
are  spurring  themselves  up,  and  bringing  back  the  old  regimen — ^the 
doctrines,  and  dogmas,  and  observances  that  were  once  in  vogue — ^the 
ecclesiastical  screws  which  used  to  be  resorted  to.  Whyl  Because 
the  old  dead  leaves  are  dropping  off.  There  is  growth.  They  feel  it. 
They  don't  like  it  And  yet  the  best  part  of  their  growth  consists  in 
what  they  are  losing. 

So  that  if  you  look  at  Christianity  as  a  force,  I  think  you  will  find 
that  it  never  was  in  more  vigour,  and  never  was  more  operative,  than 
it  is  at  the  present  time.  More  than  that,  the  missionary  spirit  is  not 
decaying.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  developing  itself  with  that  kirfd  of  novelty 
and  special  and  enthusiastic  interest  that  early  periods  have  seen,  bat 
it  is  better  organized ;  it  is  working  on  a  larger  pattern.  It  has  an 
experience  that  makes  the  force  which  is  put  into  a  given  field  do  tea 
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limeB  as  much  work  as  it  used  to,  not  abating  one  single  jot  of  ite 
intentioa  The  fidd  ia  the  ioorld,  go  taJce  posseaaion  of  it — that  was  never 
before  the  feeling  of  so  many  Christians  as  it  is  to-day ;  and  it  never 
before  was  the  subject  of  such  a  well-organized  purpose  and  such  an 
operative  plan  as  it  is  to-day.  Never  was  the  distinctive  spirit  of 
Christianity  so  efficacious.  Never  had  it  such  prospects  of  universal 
saooesa. 

Now,  having  looked  at  the  forces  which  are  at  work  for  the  spread 
of  Christianity,  let  us  look  a  little  at  the  field  into  which  it  has  been 
earned.  The  whole  world  has  been  ransacked  and  explored ;  there  is 
not  now  a  comer  on  the  globe  ivhere  Christianity  is  unknown.  Com- 
merce is  everywhere.  The  resources  of  the  globe  are  being  economised. 
The  facility  of  inter-communication,  both  by  locomotion  and  the  trans- 
mission, electrically,  of  news,  has  made  the  whole  world  more  usable, 
more  manageable,  as  well  as  more  intelligible.  And  the  missionaries 
that  have  been,  now  for  more  than  half  a  century,  at  work,  have 
leavened  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  There  is  a  leaven  in 
operation  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  that  is  beginning  to  work. 
There  is  a  light  kindled  throughout  the  world  that  is  beginning  to 
send  forth  its  rays.  This  is  a  powerful  testimony,  and  a  great  cause  of 
encouragement. 

Leaving  that  which  is  more  technical  and  distinctly  missionary,  I  call 
yonr  attention  to  another  remarkable  thing,  namely,  the  attitude  of 
nations.  For  instance,  throwing  out  the  semi-civilized  nations,  look  at 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  globe  to-day.  First  look  at  those  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Take  the  United  States  and  Canada — we  wOl  not 
count  Mexico  in,  it  has  no  force ;  but  in  the  Western  Continent  the 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  evangelical  Christian  men — and  I  do  not  exclude 
the  Boman  Church,  for,  although  I  regard  that  Church  as  encTimbered 
with  an  enormous  amount  of  baggage ;  although  I  regard  its  doctrines  as 
exceedingly  corrupted,  as  mixed,  and  as  therefore  imperfect,  yet  I  believe 
that  God  has  thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  dear  and  precious 
souls  in  that  old  lumbering  baggage-waggon,  and  that  He  is  working  by 
it  and  tlp-ough  it.  The  Koman  CathoUcs  will  not  admit,  I  suppose, 
most  of  them,  that  Crod  is  working  by  us,  but  I  have  more  faith  than 
thej  have ;  and  I  believe  that  Cod  is  working  by  them  and  through 
them — ^blessed  be  His  name  ! — and  I  am  glad  of  it ;  and  that  gladness 
does  not  in  any  way  compromise  me  in  regard  either  to  their  theological 
or  their  ecclesiastical  system,  which  I  believe  to  be  about  as  bungling  as 
it  con  be.  -I  include  all  the  Churches;  and  I  declare  my  faith  that 
the  future  of  this  continent  is  going  to  be  wielded  by  the  religious 
nature. 
Look,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  nations  in  Europe.      How  is  it  with 
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England  9  Men  think  that  she  u  decaying  simply  because  her  relatiy^ 
brute  force  is  less  than  that  of  thd  continental  nations.  But  I  tell  you 
the  age  is  coming  in  which  brute  force  is  going  to  avail  less  and  less.  It 
is  the  power  of  thought,  and  the  power  of  organization,  and  the  power  of 
wealth,  that  are  going  to  tell,  more  than  the  power  of  the  hand,  in  fature 
times ;  and  England's  brain  is  not  dried  up,  her  Heart  is  not  dried  up, 
and  her  pocket  is  not  dried  up.      She  is  the  strongest  nation  in  Europe 

to-day ;  and  she  has  a  future  as  magnificent  as  that  of  any  nation  in 
Europe.  And  what  is  England?  She  is  evangelical  She  is  tnilj 
Christian.  I  do  not  mean  that  every  drop  of  the  water  is  pure  to  the 
bottom  ;  but  I  mean  that  the  force  of  the  nation  on  the  whole  k 
Christian. 

Well,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  continent  ?  There  were  three  or 
four  nations  that  seemed,  a  little  while  ago,  to  hold  Christianity  in 
chains.  Christianity  seemed  to  be  muzzled  by  the  Roman  fialse  system 
in  Austria,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  and  in  France.  Look  at  them  to-day  ! 
Austria  is  under  the  influence  of  a  progressive,  I  might  almost  say  Pro- 
testant premier.  It  is  one  of  the  foremost  nations  in  religious  progress. 
It  has  a  priesthood  that  is  almost  in  antagonism  to  Eome.  Educatiou 
is  taking  religion  out  of  the  hands  of  the  hierarchy  and  putting  it  where 
it  belongs.  There  is  a  genuine  movement  of  Christianity  in  the  right 
direction  there. 

Italy  is  only  nominally  Catholic.  She  is  strongly  leaning  toward 
Protestantism.  She  is  emancipating  herself  out  of  a  dead  Christianity 
into  a  living,  vital  Christianity.  She  goes  for  free  schools,  for  free 
speech,  and  for  a  free  press.  Italy  is  growing  stronger  all  the  time,  and 
not  for  retrogression  either. 

And  what  is  the  condition  of  Spain  1  She  is  paralyzed  as  a  Papa 
nation.  Though  she  is  not  organized,  yet  she  is  as  one  made  free  bv 
Christ. 

Here  are  these  strong  nations  of  a  muzzled  Church  ;  and  they  are 
either  re-organizing  or  going  under.  What  is  the  dominant  nation  in 
Europe  to-day  1  Prussia — Germany.  And  what  is  Germany  9  Its 
Government,  its  institutions,  its  policy,  and  its  people  are  all  in  favour 
of  liberty — ^liberty  of  thought,  liberty  of  action,  and  liberty  of  conscience. 
God  has  kindled  a  light  there  that  all  the  scepticiEan  of  the  world  cannot 
and  will  not  put  out. 

So  that  if  you  look  at  the  great  national  forces  that  exist  to-day  in 
the  world,  you  find  that  they  are  all  of  them  Protestant,  Evangelical, 
Christian.  America,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  with  France  humbled  to 
the  dust,  and  her  proud  power  that  was  so  long  exercised  in  favour  of 
a  comparatively  corrupt  religion,  broken,  with  Spain  likewise 
humbled,   with    Italy    regenerating,  and    with  Austria    progressing 
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towards  the  eBtablishmeiit  of  a  true  Christianity — ^these  nations  all 
give  promise  of  a  new  and  better  period  in  the  history  of  religion. 
Decadence  has  had  its  run,  renaissance  is  now  to  have  its  time  and 
period. 

But  there  is  one  other  peculiar  feature  which  I  want  you  to  take 
notice  of,  and  that  is  the  fact  of  language.  Language  is  a  great  power 
in  this  world.  In  the  early  day  it  was  the  Greek  language  that  was 
most  influential — &  noble  tongue  that  conveyed  all  that  the  taste,  that 
the  sesthetic  sense,  and  the  intellect  could  desire.  It  had  no  other 
treasures  ;  it  had  no  social  treasure  and  no  moral  treasure  ;  but  it  con- 
leyed  to  the  world  th^se  elements  of  intellect  and  taste.  It  was  for  a 
long  time  the  language  of  commerce,  and  the  language  of  learning,  and 
a!»)  the  language  of  government,  in  the  East  But  at  length  it  went 
inder.  Then  came  up  the  Roman  power  and  the  Latin  tongue,  which 
Ijecame  the  medium  of  universal  speech.  And  to  this  very  day  it  is 
(.ailed  the  learned  language,  although  it  is  a  dead  language.  Men  that 
▼anted  their  treatises  read  all  over  the  globe,  up  to  within  a  very  few 
rears,  felt  that  they  must  write  them  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Law  and 
government  and  commerce  employed  tiiiis  tongue. 

Then  came  the  turn  in  modem  times  of  the  French  tongue.  The 
Spanish  never  did  gain  ascendancy.  Though  the  Spanish  empire 
goTemed  Europe  at  one  time,  the  Spanish  tongue  never  came  to  any 
ooQsiderable  power  in  the  world.  But  the  French  did.  And  it  was 
spoken  more  and  more  until  it  became  the  language  of  the  world.  It 
was  the  language  of  art ;  it  was  the  language  of  science ;  it  was  the 
language  of  commerce ;  it  was  the  language  of  diplomacy ;  it  was  the 
Lmguage  of  those  that  aspired  to  any  sort  of  culture. 

But  I  noticed,  the  last  time  I  was  in  Europe,  that  wherever  I  went 
the  English  language  was  beginning  to  be  spoken.  I  think  that  I  did 
ifjt  go  to  a  hotel  where  there  was  not  at  least  one  waiter  that  spoke 
English.  And  all  along  the  principal  routes  and  the  side  routes,  I 
heard  more  or  less  of  the  English  tongue.  Now,  this  fact  was  to  me 
a  hint  and  prophecy  that  the  English  language  is  going  to  have  its  turn, 
as  the  Greek  has  had  its  turn,  and  the  Latin  has  had  its  turn,  and  the 
French  has  had  its  turn.  It  is  going  to  be  spoken  around  the  whole 
globe.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  know  what  that  tongue 
is.  It  is  perhaps  less  fine,  less  artistic  than  the  Grecian  tongue,  but, 
notwithstanding  that,  I  suppose  it  ia  the  noblest  language  that  is  spoken, 
or  has  ever  been  spoken  on  the  globe.  It  is  distinctively  rich  in  all 
that  belongs  to  domesticity.  It  is  very  powerful  and  effective  in  the 
expression  of  every  shade  and  degree  of  spiritual  life.  It  is  full  of 
strength  and  energy  to  express  the  more  aggressive  and  positive  features 
of  thought.     It  is  remarkable  in  its  flexibility,  in  its  comprehensiveness. 
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and  in  its  capacity  to  express  all  the  subtle  and  interior  phases  of 
experience.  It  is  just  the  tongue  which  is  necessary  for  the 
coming  kingdom,  when  there  shall  be  a  church  developed  by  the 
interior  life  of  man,  which  shall  require  instruments  competent  to  its 
expression. 

Now,  see  what  that  language  has  in  it.     What  a  literature  it  is  going 
to  carry  out !     Nowhere  else  ia  there  such  a  literature  of  the  household, 
or  of  freedom.      Nowhere  else  is  there  such  a  literature  of  science  and  of 
art,  organized  almost  for  freedom.  It  is  the  language  and  literature  of  men 
who  have  been  bred  to  liberty,  and  who  have  learned  the  secrets  of  libertj 
— and  of  liberty  founded,  too,  upon  moral  convictions ;  and  of  moral 
convictions  leavened  and  spiritualized  by  Christ  Jesus.     Such  is  the  kn- 
guage  that  is  coming  into  ascendency  throughout  all  the  earth.    And 
right  behind  it  is  the  German  tongue.     The  German  tongue,  I  think,  is 
destined  to  less  universality,  because  the  Germans  are  not  so  much  a 
travelling  people.       The   Germans  are  a  home-staying  people.     The 
English  are   wanderers.       They   are  searchers.       They  are  explorers. 
They  go  everywhere.      And  when  I  speak  of  the  English,  I  mean  tlie 
whole  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  Europe  and  America.      They  are  canying 
commerce  into  all  countries;  and  with  commerce  they  are  carrying 
political  ideas ;  and  with    political    ideas  they  are  carrying  religioiiB 
notions  ;  and  their  language  is  going  with  them.      They  are  settling  in 
Australia  and  in  the  neighbouring^islands.  They  are  yet  to  take  possession 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands.     They  are  covering  this  continent.      They  are 
found  in  colonies  all  around  the  world.     And  by  and  by  the  Englisli 
tongue  will  be  the  world's  tongue. 

Now,  you  cannot  put  that  inflammatory  tongue  in  the  world  and  have 
tyranny  live.  There  is  too  much  in  it  that  is  calculated  to  give  light  to 
the  common  people.  There  is  too  much  in  it  of  sympathy  and  bene- 
volence. There  is  too  much  in  it  of  inspiration  and  faith.  It  is  too 
much  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ, 

This  is  the  regnant  tongue  to-day,  and  it  is  to  be  the  dominant  tongue 
of  generations  to  come.  This  great  masterly  English  language,  so  fiiJl 
of  the  sweet  influences  of  home,  so  full  of  the  nobler  elements  of  a 
Christianized  literature,  so  full  of  law,  so  full  of  civil  jurisprudence,  so 
full  of  all  that  was  borrowed  from  the  Greek  and  Koman  experience, 
sanctified  and  Christianized — ^this  language  is  going  abroad  over  all  the 
earth,  and  is  to  be  like  clouds  which,  hanging  in  the  heavens,  drop  down 
that  which  makes  the  earth  rich  beneath  them. 

So,  then,  when  we  come  to  look  out  from  our  stand-point  upon  the  pros- 
pects of  the  mission  work  for  ahundredyearsto  come,  my  own  impression  is 
(and  I  have  briefly,  and  in  a  mere  sketch,  given  you  the  outline  of  the 
reasons  of  my  faith)  that  there  never  was  a  time  so  auspicious  SQ^  ^ 
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hopeful — and  that,  too,  without  passing  unreoognized  the  violent  attacks 
made  upon  Christianity,  and  the  various  tendencies  which  exist  toward 
mfttemliam  and  pantheism  and  atheism,  establishing  themselves  in 
sdenoe.  Notwithstanding  those  elements,  I  believe  that  we  are  passing 
from  a  Gomparativelj  inferior  position,  to  one  transoendently  higher  than 
was  ever  known  before  in  the  world.  I  believe  that  we  aie  on  the  road 
to  God's  great  day  of  perfect  and  millennial  glory. 

H.  W.  Beeches. 


§siia  "^m  9ifgt^  ^tmt]btn. 

Is  the  "Citizen  of  the  World  "  there  is  a  stoiy  of  a  wonderful  mirror,  which 
allowed  not  only  the  faces,  but  the  hearts  of  those  who  came  to  it ;  often 
with  the  most  surprising  results.  Some  who  came  most  confidently  slunk 
forthwith  away,  and  others  who  were  very  fearful  found  to  their  joy,  that 
the  glass  was  well-nigh  dear  of  the  blots  and  specks  which  had  been  ^own 
in  their  more  self-satisfied  neighbours. 

Our  judgments  of  ourselves  are  about  the  most  incorrect  of  any  that  we 
fonn.  We  can  see  what  is  wrong  anywhere  else  than  at  home,  for  our  hearts 
are  like  our  eyes,  that  see  everything  else  but  themselves.  Self-love  or  self- 
righteousness,  call  it  what  you  will,  twists  our  sight  till  it  can  no  more  go 
straight  to  the  truth  than  a  stick  go  straight  through  water  to  the  white  shell 
at  the  bottom.  We  look  at  eurselves  as  we  look  at  the  stars,  never  doubting 
ve  cover  them  with  our  pointed  finger,  while,  if  we  only  knew,  they  are  by 
no  means  where  we  think  them,  but  in  quite  another  place.  Ask  an 
astronomer  and  he  will  give  you  the  distance  between  their  true  and  their 
apparent  position,  and  you  will  be  surprised  how  your  senses  have  cheated 
you.  We  are  just  like  our  own  children,  the  fools  of  our  fancies,  needing  to 
find  out  how  far  off  this  is,  and  how  near  that,  and  what  the  difference  is 
between  round  and  square. 

Take,  for  example,  owr  estimate  of  ovr  character  and  conduct.  Does  any- 
body see  himself  as  others  see  him  ?  Let  others  describe  us,  and  we  shall 
find  a  wonderful  contrast  with  the  flattery  that  has  passed  current  in  our  own 
bosom.  Our  vanity,  self-love,  and  inveterate  self-vindication,  like  bad 
artists,  paint  without  shadows,  and  in  none  but  the  brightest  colours.  We 
know  far  more  of  other  people  than  of  ourselves.  The  darkest  part  of 
the  room  is  under  the  candle  ;  the  light  shines  on  what  is  at  a  distance,  but 
throws  none  of  its  beams  on  the  candlestick.  Hear  that  man  who  has  been 
clearly  and  beyond  question  wrong,  in  the  judgment  of  every  one  round ; — he 
has  endless  explanations  and  defences,  and  makes  out  a  case  of  spotless  inno- 
cence to  his  own  satisfaction.  We  pet  ourselves  as  mothers  do  their  spoiled 
cMIdren,  and,  if  we  believe  our  own  account,  are  always  injured  and  never 
tobhune. 

The  story  of  David  and  the  one  ewe  lamb  might  be  told  of  us  all.  '^  As 
tlie  Lord  liveth,  the  man  that  hath  done  this  thing  shall  surely  die ;  and  he 
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shall  restore  the  lamb  fourfold  ;  becaitse  he  did  this  thing,  and  because  he 
had  no  pity.*'  It  needs  Nathan*s  "  Thou  art  the  man  '*  to  open  our  eyes  and 
bring  us,  like  the  king,  to  feel  that  we  '^  have  sinned  against  the  Lord." 
Listen  to  any  sermon,  and  see  how  charitable  people  are  in  ita  application  to 
every  one  but  themselves.  Give  a  man  good  advice,  and  if  it  come  home  to 
him,  ten  to  one  but  he  will  be  mortified  amd  incredulous,  if  not  actually 
offended.  We  seldom  see  our  true  selves  but  only  a  more  or  less  imaginary 
man. 

The  false  names  we  give  to  things,  to  hide  the  truth  from  ourselves,  are  endless. 
We  have  a  soft  phrase  for  everything  wrong,  and  repeat  it  till  we  half  believe 
it.  Our  neighbour  speaks  of  what  we  call  his  unsteady  habits,  as  a  liking  for 
company.  That  boisterous  gathering  at  the  ale-house  think  of  themselves 
only  as  hearty  good  fellows.  Pride  never  calls  itself  by  its  own  name,  but 
gives  itself  out  as  due  self-respect.  Revenge  is  turned  into  a  virtue  under 
the  name  of  *^  spirit.*'  Fantastic  and  reckless  love  of  display  is  only  taste 
and  elegance.  Greed  that  has  no  mercy  and  stoops  to  all  meanness  for  gain 
is  only  "  prudence,"  and  a  wise  "  laying  up  for  a  rainy  day."  A  rainy  day ! 
— It  is  laying  up  for  a  rainy  eternity  !  Idiot  folly  that  gurgles  and  dimple 
all  the  way,  like  a  shallow  brook,  is  nothing  worse  than  ''light-heartedness." 

As  with  evil,  so  with  good.  A  tender  conscience  is  mocked  out  of 
court,  as  ridiculous  preciseness  and  straining  at  gnats.  *  Noble  zeal  for  Gtxi 
is  called  fanaticism.  Seriousness  is  scoffed  at  as  morbid  melancholy,  ^t  to 
turn  men  away  from  religion.  Illustrious  goodness  is,  of  course,  hypocrisy, 
and  a  religious  life,  in  any  of  its  vigorous  expressions,  is  whining  cant,  or 
a  sign  of  weak-headedness. 

What  crimes  have  been  committed  in  the  name  of  their  opposites  !  Liberty 
has  been  stained  by  the  most  savage  tyranny,  as  in  the  French  Revolution. 
Under  the  name  of  justice  there  has  been  boundless  wrong  done  to  the  weak 
and  the  helpless  :  widows  robbed,  orphans  plundered,  the  poor  oppressed,  the 
strong  defended.     Religion  has  been  the  silver  cloak  thrown  roimd  every 
wickedness  by  turn  to  hide  its  black  devil  shape.  Not  a  crime  in  the  calendar 
but  has  masked  itself  in  the  skin  of  virtue.    The  Pharisees  were  never  more 
pious,  I  fancy,  than  when  trying  to  hunt  down  the  Saviour,  or  than  when 
they  had  at  last  nailed  Him  on  the  Cross.     It  was  doing  God  service  and 
ridding  the  worid  of  a  blasphemer !    There  is  not  a  saintly  name  of  the  dark 
times  of  the  Church  but  has  been  branded  with  every  hateful  epithet.    The 
early   reformers  have  come  down  to  us  as  the  worst  of  heretics,  if  ^^ 
believe  their  ecclesiastical  enemies.    The  Waldenses;  the  Albigenses,  Lord 
Cobham,  Wycliffe,  Luther,  Latimer,  every  body  of  Gk)d*s  servants,  and  ali 
tSieir  noble  leaders,  have  been  gibbeted  as  the  vilest  of  men,  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  in  the  name  of  religion.    And  have  not  the  Jesuits  dediicated  lyinS^» 
murder,  and  conspiracy,  to  the  service  of  what  they  called  truth  ?    Did  not 
Dominic  give  the  inquisition  the  motto—"  For  the  glory  of  Gfod  V  Have  not 
the  holy  martyrs  in  every  age  died  for  Christ,  under  the  charge  of  being  erii 
doers  worthy  of  their  doom  ?    The  devil  affects  no  disguise  more  commonly 
than  that  of  an  angel  of  light. 

*  Th's  should  be  •trtdning  out  gnat*. 
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The  exciues  men  make  for  -  ne^eot  of  religion,  show  the  habitual  aelf- 
deoeptjon  we  practioe  on  onmelyes  no  Ioab  strikingly.  Adam's  case  is  an 
epitome  of  nnivisrsal  experience.  He  had  his  defence  ready  on  the 
insiaiity  even  in  the  presenee  of  his  Maker.  You  meet  the  same  thing  oh 
eveiy  hand. 

**  It  ia  the  cugtom  "  ia  thought  quite  a  justification  of  very  crooked  courses. 
hcfok  at  trade.  Would  practices,  too  common,  be  followed  so  widely  if 
there  were  no  salre  for  conscience  in  the  plea  that  they  were  so  general  ?  A 
ooQTe&tSonal  morality  ui  put  in  the  place  of  the  only  true  standard.  Men 
do  things  in  one  business,  without  compunction,  which  those  in  another,  call 
by  the  hardest  names.  There  is  one  rule  for  the  counter,  or  the  counting- 
house,  and  another  in  private  life.  You  meet  men  with  sets  of  consciences 
tor  their  different  engagements  or  characters ;  one  for  the  Church,  another 
kit  the  street ;  one  for  buying,  and  another  for  selling.  A  manufacturer  of 
idols  for  the  heathen  will  be  found,  perhaps,  a  liberal  supporter  of  missionary 
societies,  and  a  zealous  church  officer  will  not  scruple,  at  times,  to  do  like 
hii  neighbours,  in  trade,  though  he  says  Amen,  when  it  is  justly  condemned 
each  Sunday.  "What  else  but  this  deadening  of  conscience  by  established  use 
and  wont  leads  to  theoffidal  scandals  so  rife  in  some  of  our  public  departments 
'>{  late  ?  Practices  of  long  standing,  manifestly  dishonourable,  but  sanctioned 
by  custom,  have  been  continued  as  part  of  the  order  of  things,  till  men,  upright 
efiery  way  else,  have  on  a  sudden  been  arrested  as  criminals  for  what 
precedent  had  kept  them  from  seeing  in  its  true  character. 

'^Itfs  no  great  sin,  after  all/'  is  a  very  common  excuse,  or  '4t's  my  first 
offence,"  or  *'  example  was  too  strong,"  or  '^  I  have  an  unfortunate  temper," 
or  ^*  I  was  led  off  by  bad  companions."  As  if  any  such  paUiationa  can 
make  sin  lose  its  character,  or  do  away  with  our  responsibility.  A  first  sin 
is  woxBt,  for  there  was  no  habit  to  oyeroome,  and  there  was  .much  to  break 
through,  to  get  t&e  length  of  committing  it.  We  feel  we  are  only  cloaking 
the  truth  l^  all  these  soft  colourings,  eyen  while  we  are  drugging  conscience 
by  repeating  l&em. 

The  ffrad/udl  and  ttfimoUced  growth  of  evU  in  <yur  hecMria  is  another  element 
of  selfndeception.  Nooody  is  at  his  worst  all  at  once.  Sin  comes  in  like 
the  br^iking  of  a  dam ;  first  only  a  little  softness,  then  a  trickle,  next,  an 
ever  widening  rush,  till  all  gives  way,  and  the  flood  comes  amain.  The  most 
wrry  drunken  wreck  of  a  man  was  once  sober  enough,  but  he  first  kept 
<^ompany  with  drinking  men,  then  tasted,  then  came  to  like,  and  you  see  the 
end.  !nie  dishonest  clerk  was  honest  as  any  one  till  he  first  coveted,  then 
^k  a  trifle,  intending  to  refund  it,  then  grew  bold  by  impunity,  'till  the 
<:RMh  came,  and  he  found  himself  a  felon.  That  great  rock  that  Hes  deep 
ui  the  soil  of  the  mountain  valley,  among  the  brown  ferns  and  the  bending 
t^ea,  wae^once  part  of  the  cliff,  high  overhead.  But  a  seed  fell  one  autumn  into 
a  little  deft  in  it,  and  grew  with  each  year,  forcing  its  roots  deeper  and 
<)eeper,  as  their  massier  girth  widened  the  gap  with  each  spring,  and 
trapping  them  round  it  till  it  rose  like  a  mast  and  grew  broad  atop,  and 
gave  leverage  to  the  winter  storm  to  split  it  away  by  slow  degrees  from  the 
V^^ent  rock,  and  hurl  it,  at  last,  crashing,  into  tiie  gorge  beneath.  So  with 
sui)  bar  as  the  tree,  perhaps,  and  with  as  small  a  beginning,  but  as  deadly. 

p  2 
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The  false  eo^^ectoitions  the  heart  holds  out  to  us  deceive  tub  all  by  tunu. 

**  Sin  gives  so  much  pleasure,"  says  the  young  man,  and  sometimes  the  old, 
'^  that  I  cant  help  indulging  myself,  though  I  know  it  is  wxx>ng."  That  many 
sins  are  pleasant  is  only  too  true  ;  if  they  were  not  they  would  not  have  k 
many  give  way  to  them.  But,  after  all,  the  devil  is  like  Jael,  with  butter  in  a 
lordly  dish,  and  the  hammer  and  the  nail  behind.  The  shadow  that  foIlowB 
turns  all  the  joy  into  shame  and  fear  after  a  time.  To  do  what  is  wrong, 
even  if  never  discovered,  burdens  the  conscience  and  petrifies  our  sensibility. 
It  eats  out  the  moral  life  till  the  heart  dies  to  all  that  is  good  and  pure,  and 
leaves  depraved  tastes  that  are  their  own  curse.  The  very  body  suffers  not 
seldom,  and  then  there  is  the  terrible  whip  of  recollection  to  scourge  usto  the 
end.  A  mis-sx>ent  youth  sows  regrets  to  grow  to  a  choking  harvest  as  we  get 
older.  Loss  of  character,  or  of  self-respect,  or  of  health,  or  of  the  self- 
improvement  possible  in  youth,  or  of  position — perhaps  of  all  together,  de- 
stroys peace,  and  puts  a  thorn  in  ouy  pillow.  The  asp  is  none  the  less^deadly 
for  being  hid  among  flowers,  nor  the  poison  less  mortal  for  coming 
in  a  golden  bowl,  nor  the  shipwreck  less  terrible  that  the  song  of  the  syren 
drew  us  upon  the  rocks.  The  best  pleasures  are  those  that  last  longest 
Crackling  thorns  may  give  flame  enough  for  the  moment,  but  the  steady 
glow  that  keeps  its  brightness  is  unspeakably  better.  You  don't  want  to  ait 
under  Jonah's  gourd,  do  you,  if  you  can  get  Nathanael's  fig-tree  ?  The 
pleasures  of  sin  are  but  for  a  season,  but  the  reward  of  Christ  is  eternal 
Even  at  the  best,  the  one  only  delights  so  long  as  we  can  keep  from  thinking, 
but  the  others  are  sweeter  the  more  we  dwell  on  them.  If  our  hearts  were 
not  blinded  or  perverted  in  their  judgments,  there  could  be  no  hesitation  as 
to  our  choice. 

*'  Do  it ;  it's  only  once  ;  you  need  go  no  farther,"  say  our  thoughts  to  na, 
sometimes,  misleading  usmore  and  more.  But,  can  you  go  back  when  you  like  ? 
It  is  easy  to  begin,  but  to  get  back  is  very  different.     As  long  as  the  atone 
rests  on  the  hill  top,  it  may  keep  there  forever,  but  once  set  it  rolling,  and 
see  if  you  can  stop  it.      Every  moment  it  bounds  faster  and  farther,  down, 
down,  down,  till  it  lies  on  the  plain.    The  ship  on  the  ways  might  stay  there 
till  it  fell  timber  from  timber,  but  knock  out  the  holding  pin  and  let  it  once 
move,  and  no  power  can  stop  it  as  it  flies  to  the  waters.    It  is  easy  to  begin 
to  do  wrong,  but  to  get  up  hill  is  very  different  from  getting  down  hill.  One 
sin  whets  the  appetite  for  a  second  ;  breaks  the  restraints  that  made  the 
first  hard ;  often  one  makes  a  second  seem  necessary  to  cover  the  first ;  very 
often  the  knowledge  that  we  have  forgotten  ourselves  makes  us  reckless,  and 
makes  us  indifferent  to  opinion,  and  anxious  only  to  drown  thought  by 
deeper  draughts.    The  way  of  sin,  like  the  gates  of  death,  is  easy  to  enter, 
but  needs  the  power  of  God  to  guide  us  back.     You  see  yon  white  lily,  ^*^ 
its  golden  bosom  and  its  snowy  robes  ?  Pure  as  the  light,  it  lifts  up  its  face  to 
meet  you,  but  crease  one  of  its  leaves  by  rude  handling  for  a  moment,  andinll 
all  your  after  sighs  and  pains  take  out  that  vein  of  ruin  and  effacemeni  yon 
have  given  ?    It  hangs,  henceforth,  a  soiled,  broken  thing,  ashamed  to  look 
up  to  the  milk  white  clouds  it  was  like,  till  you  marred  its  beauty.    Take  th^ 
airest  life,  fleck  it,  and  break  its  spotlessness  by  one  wrinkle  or  flaw  of  evil 
doing,  and  though  it  may  live  on,  it  wiU  bear  the  mark  of  it  till  the  end 
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Xothiiig  bnt  the  waters  of  immortality  will  wash  out  the  stain  or  take  away 
the  scar.  "  Only  onoe,"  but  then,  it  is  for  ever,  even  if  you  go  no  farther, 
and  there  are  iniinite  chances  against  its  being  the  last  as  well  as  the  first ! 
The  speck  on  the  red  glowing  &uit  is  only  a  speck,  but  it  is  a  speck  of  cor- 
niption,  and  true  to  its  nature,  it  keeps  spreading  daily  within,  till  it 
slowly  rots  the  whole.  The  rift  in  the  lute  is  nothing  at  first,  but  it  is  more 
to-moiTow,  and,  before  long,  it  will  have  widened,  till  the  music  is  silent  for 
erer.  Pray  don't  think  little  of  one  sin  ;  never  palter  with  the  devil  for  even 
a  minute's  friendliness,  or  he  will  crimp  you,  a  thousand  to  one,  into  his 
sendee  beyond  escaping.  Keep  well  is  infinitely  better  than  make  well,  in 
monls  as  much  as  in  health.  Cunkinoham  Geikie. 


Hbsha  king  of  Moab  7  Who  was  he  and  what  have  we  do  with  him  ?  There 
is  some  mention  of  him  in  the  Bible  but  no  traces  of  him  are  to  be  found 
elaewhere.  He  is  one  of  the  old  world  unrealities  of  biblical  history, 
of  no  possible  interest  to  our  age.  Kay  but  what  if  traces  of  him  are  found, 
▼hat  if  he  have  re-appeared  in  our  time  ;  what  if  a  historic  resurrection  brings 
OS  afresh  face  to  face  with  him  and  his  kingdom,  his  acts  and  customs,  for 
the  comfort  of  those  who  rest  on  the  veracity  of  the  bible  history,  and  for  the 
ooDfatation  of  those  who  impugn  it.  Such  is,  however,  the  fact  which  must  be 
of  interest  for  the  readers  of  the  Evanoslical  Maoazine. 

It  is  truly  providential  that  at  a  time  when  philosophers  and  theorists  were 
▼eaiying  of  the  prosaic  literality  of  old  historic  fact  and  without  scruple  were 
luHiey-combing  and  imderminingthe  most  established  records  of  primitive  eras, 
^  order  to  grow  over  the  ruins,  the  glowing  poetical  creepers  of  myth,  symbol, 
*Qd  legend,  and  so  destroying  the  solid  foundation  of  history,  botii  sacred  and 
profane,  that  this  tendency  has  been  checked  by  the  recent  discovery  of  most 
indubitable  and  interesting  remains,  which  fully  attest  the  certitude  and 
peraonatity  of  the  chief  events  and  prominent  actors  of  the  most  ancient 
BOTereigntieB  and  empires. 

^Vhatever  was  open  to  doubt  concerning  Sennacherib  and  Hezekiah^  the 
^yptian  dynasties,  the  power  and  splendour  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the 
old  deities  and  conquerors,  the  giant  cities  of  Bashan,  and  many  other  obscure 
inbjects,  has  had  suddenly  a  flood  of  light  thrown  on  it  by  the  opening  up 
in  our  time  of  sepulchres  and  cities,  sculptures,  rock  writings,  lost  languages, 
uid  monuments,  and  most  remarkable  archaeological  discoveries.  So  that  now 
the  doubters  are  forced  to  pause  and  reconsider  their  boastful  but  erroneous 
aasunptions — ^to  treat  ancient  testimonies  with  more  respect,  and  to  remain 
in  painful  uncertainty  as  to  what  further  enquiries  may  bring  to  light,  when 
^  face  of  the  ancient  world  is  everywhere  subjected  to  exact  and  persevering 
search. 

'Hie  singular  episode  in  the  Old  Testament  concerning  Mesha  was  open  to 
such  queries — ^whether  his  fabulous  wool  tribute — and  the  strange  delusion 
of  his  foes  by  the  pools  of  blood  in  the  valley,  and  the  still  stranger  tragedy 
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of  lumataral  sacrifice  of  hiB  son  and  heir,  with  the  improbable  teue'  of  the 
retreat  of  his  victorious  foe,  did  not  aigue  an  entire  want  of  aocoracy  in  this 
and  other  similar  stories. 

Bnt  now  rises  into  notice  a  stone  in  that  very  Moabite  land,  containing  a 
writing  in  so  old  a  diaracter  and  so  authentic  in  all  its  trartolindingB,  that 
eminent  archfieologists  agree  in  accepting  it,  and  this  stone  present*  to  us  this 
very  Mesha,  in  the  height  of  his  power,  recounting  his  oonfliets  with 
Israel,  under  the  son  of  Omri,  even  Aluib  and  hialine^^-eonfearfi^tiie  severe 
oppression  he  had  suffered — attributing  his  nn^uUir  ddiVenoice  to  the  very 
God  Ohemosh,  and  naming  almost  all  the  old  names  of  his  towns  and  cities 
supposed  to  have  been  quite  forgotten.  It  is  surely  desirable  that  rel^oiu 
people  should  be  aware  of  this  very  important  confirmation  of  the  historic 
value  of  the  Book  they  so  greatly  prise  and  whidi  is  exposed  to  assaults  so 
rancorous  and  plausible  in  these  days. 

The  region  of  the  "  plains '  of  Moab^  is  so  desolate'-and  so  dangerous 
through  the  presence  of  Arabs,  that  till  very  lately  the  relics  of  the  country 
have  been  unekiEomned.  The  travels  of  Lrby  and  Mangles,  of  Buidiardt 
and  more  lately  of  Porter  and  others,  have  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  utter  desert 
state  of  a  rich  campaign,  in  which  hundreds  of  cities  with  walls,  private 
houses,  and  streets,  all  in  good  preservation,  remain  almost  untenanted. 

In  1868,  The  Rev.  F.  Elein,  a  Prussian,  being  on  a  journey,  was  told  of  a 
very  old  stone  near  the  ruins  of  Dibon.  He  went  to  tee 'it,  examined  snd 
copied  a  few  words  with  a  perfect  alphabet  in  the  few  minutes  he  had  to 
spare.  Arrived  at  Berlin  he  showed  his  notes  to'Dr.  Petermann,  t»f  the 
Berlin  Museum,  and  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  the  stone^  but  in  vain.  He 
also  wrote  a  letter  to  the  PaU  MaU  Oaeum  on  i^e  subject  (April  t8«8),  «oihat 
the  matter  became  known  to  the  world.  In  1869' M.  "GanneaU)  Frmtdi 
consul  at  Jerusalem,  obtained  from  Arkbs  a  hiet^  impress  of  the  wiiolei  in- 
scription. This  was  done  by  a  process  caQed  tedxnieally  a  '*  squeeae,"  by-'vrhich 
a  piece  of  porous  paper,  well -wetted,  i».feMedby  robbing  intS'tlioeulikuie-iiui 
cuttings  of  the  stone,  which,  when  dry  emd  removed,  l>resents  the  eQDiot  ap- 
pearance of  the  surface  and  of  all  its  charadiers. 

The  Arabs,  with  their  usual  jealousy  of  European  appropriation  ttf  twr 
mysteries,  lighted  a  fire  beside  the  stone,  and  poured  cold  water  on  the  hot 
face,  and  so  cracked  it  into  many  pieces,  which  were  hidden  by  the  Artibs. 

The  indefatigable  Captain  Warren,  bf  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society, 
now  took  the  affair  in  hand,  'and  obtained  possession  of  the  lai^gestfisgnontB. 
From  these  casts  have  been  made  of  about  half  the  words,  and  all  the  frag- 
ments were  taken  to  the  Louvre  at  Paris  to  be  set  up  together  just  hetuei^ 
siege  broke  out.  Mr.  Palmer  has  recidntly  se^i  the  fragments  left  at  DibcO) 
which  have  not  a  letter  or  character  on  thchn. 

There  is  a  romance  about  the  perils  this  stone  has  survived  which  teoi^ 
it  more  precious.  It  is  satisfaotoiy  that  savans  of  three  different  naticD^ 
Prussians,  French,  and  Bnglish — have  been  engaged  in  its  orfl«ti<m.  ™® 
may  be  sure  that  of  1,000  letters  not  more  than  331  are  lost,  and  these  mfty 
yet  be  recovered.  The  tw6  most  important  wcwds  are  undoubted— <h^  '**'"^ 
of  Mesha,  and  "  the  mysterious  tetragram  till  now  unique  whwh  wfi  com- 
monly pronounce  Jehowxh.^ 
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It  ia  unoeoessaiy  to  griye  the  entire  translation  of  the  inscription  here. 
M.  Dentsch  has  thus  aonuned  up  its  substance.  ''It  is  a  monument  of  a 
Moahtte  king  named  Mesha,  who,  after  a  brief  record  of  himself  and  his 
hthety  tells  of  certain  warlike  deeds  in  which  he  was  Tictor  over  the  house 
'>f  Oinri,  King  of  Israel.  He  names  Chemosh  as  the  national  god  continually, 
and  also  many  of  the  old  Moabite  cities,  as  Dibon,  Medeba,  Baalmeon, 
Kcrioth,  Kinathaim,  Jahaz,  Bethbaccuth,  Bethdiblathaim,  Bozor,  Horonaim. 
The  name  of  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,  also  occurs.  The  last  half  is  a  record 
of  the  king's  rebuildings  and  peaceful  improvements,  while  the  defective  end 
seems  onoe  more  to  speak  of  war." 

This  singular  record  is  written  in  a  language  and  character  quite  consistent 
with  its  contents.  The  langnage  is  a  dialect  of  Hebrew  used  in  Moab,  and 
the  character  is  the  only  old  Phenician  or  Hebrew  extant  in  writings  before 
the  Babylonian  captivity. 

^to  the  letters,  all  scholsjs  of  universal  grammar  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  alphabet  of  this  stone.  M.  Deutsch  declares  this  to  be  ''  the  very  oldest 
iMSQutic  lapidary  record  yet  discovered,"  and  gives  its  date  as  probably  seven 
to  nine  centuries  before  Christ. 

Professor  Bawlinson  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  historic  value  of  the  stone 
<»mpared  with  the  records  of  Egypt  and  Nineveh.  But  Count  Vogu^  is  of 
a  very  different  opinion,  and  thinks  ''  there  does  not  exist  in  the  domain  of 
Hebrew  antiquities  a  document  to  be  compared  with  this." 

We  know  but' little  of  the  history  of  Moab,  and  that  little  is  found  only  in 
the  Bible,  and  is  so  extraordinary  that  any  confirmation  comes  with  the 
effect  of  a  startling  surprise.  The  reader  should  study  2  Kings  iii., 
Isaiah  xv.,  and  Jeremiah  xlviii. 

The  Bible  makes  the  Moabites  children  of  Lot,  who  emigrated  east  of  the 
^^Q9d  Sea  before  the  exodus  of  Israel,  while  the  Amorites  held  Bashan  and 
Heshbon. 

The  Hebrews  on  their  way  to  Canaan  did  not  attack  Moab,  bi|t  took  the 
Amorites'  country,  and  settled  Reuben  and  Gad  there.  Balak,  king  of  Moab, 
^^Aght  out  Balaam  to  curse  them.  In  the  time  of  the  Judges,  Ehud  slew 
^glon,  a  Moabite  king,  who  oppressed  Israel.  After  this  a  peace  was 
established.  David  forced  a  tribute  on  Moab,  which  was  paid  till  the  death 
of  Ahab.  Under  the  weak  reign  of  his  son  Moab  threw  off  the  yoke.  The 
^i^  then  reigning  is  said  to  have  been  Mesha,  and  the  refused  tribute  to  have 
^^e^  100,000  lambs  and  as  many  rams,  or  probably  the  wool  of  these  animals. 
We  further  learn  that  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  allied  himself  with  the  king 
<^  Edom,  and  with  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  who  reluctantly  joined  his 
hereditary  foes.  These  monarchs  with  large  armies  invaded  Moab  together, 
"^ey  went  by  the  wilderness  of  Edom  and  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  lone 
ttd  difficult  route.  On  the  way  they  wanted  water,  and  were  driven  to  a 
desperate  fear  that  their  God  had  delivered  them  up  to  their  enemy.  Jeho- 
&^phat  sought  advice  from  the  prophet  Elisha,  who,  after  rebuking  him  for 
eogagiiig  in  such  an  enterprise,  advised  them  to  dig  pits  in  the  valley,  which 
^6  promised  should  be  filled  without  their  seeing  wind  or  ndn.  The  water 
came,  and  flowing  over  the  red  land  of  Edom  took  its  colour,  so  that  Moab 
^ing  it  at  sunrise  imagined  it  was  a  pool  of  blood  resulting  from  a  fight 
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between  Israel  and  their  allies.  The  Moabite  army  nuhed  to  the  attack,  but 
was  utterly  discomfited.  Mesha  was  pursued,  and  shut  up  in  his  castle  of 
Kirharassheth  with  700  men.  In  vain  he  endeavoured  to  break  through  the 
besieging  lines,  and  in  his  despair  he  bethought  him  of  an  awful  sacrifioe  to 
propitiate  his  god  Chemosh  like  to  that  of  Agamemnon  and  Iphigenia,  or  of 
Jephthah,  for  the  sacred  narrative  assures  us  he  actually  offered  up  his  son 
and  heir  on  the  wall  of  the  city  in  the  sight  of  friends  and  foes.  Singular  to 
say,  for  some  reason  unexplained,  save  the  horror  of  this  unnatural  crime, 
and  the  dread  of  some  impending  punishment,  Israel  raised  the  siege,  and  the 
triumphant  armies  returned  home,  abandoning  all  the  advantages  of  the 
campaign. 

Now  it  is  remarked  in  Kitto's  "  Biblical  Cyclopedia  "  (art.  Moabites)  that 
''the  subsequent  history  of  the  Moabites  in  Scripture  is  silent,  concerning  a 
passage  of  the  greatest  importance,  viz.,  the  .reconquest  of  the  territoiy 
between  Amon  and  Jabbok,  which  the  Amorites  had  wrested  from  Moab, 
and  which  was  possessed  by  Eeuben  and  Ckui  in  a  precise  enumeration  of  the 
lands  and  towns  of  Moab.  This  country  is  again  (in  Isaiah,  15  cap.)  described 
as  in  Moabite  possession.  The  singular  fact  remains  that  where  we  should 
expect  every  wrong  done  by  Moab  to  Israel  to  be  made  prominent,  this 
usurpation  of  their  territory  is  not  noticed." 

What  if  this  inscription  reciting  the  Moabite  view  of  the  matter,  and  King 
Mesha's  glories  and  victories  should  supplement  the  blank  in  Isaiah's 
narrative.  We  should  not  expect  Mesha  to  inscribe  on  a  monumental  tablet 
his  defeat,  his  fearful  despair,  or  the  terrible  sacrifice  by  which  he  pacifies 
his  bloody  idol. 

But  where  Israel's  chroniclers  are  silent  as  to  the  precise  cause  of  the  re- 
tirement of  their  victorious  army,  and  of  the  tacit  permission  to  Moab  to 
recover  lost  ground,  we  may,  x>erhaps,  imagine  a  triumph  for  Mesha  which 
may  render  him  desirous  to  tell  the  latest  ages  his  gratitude  to  that  God 
Chemosh  to  whom  in  his  direst  strait,  he  offered  his  dearest  treasure,  and 
who  appeared  to  him  immediately  to  deliver  him  and  his  kingdom,  as  power- 
fully as  ever  Israel's  Jehovah  had  done,  and  whom  he  therefore 'makes  the 
superhuman  hero  of  the  inscription. 

That  the  Mesha  of  the  stone  and  of  the  Bible  are  identical,  seems  almost 
certain.     No  other  king  of  that  name  is  known  to  have  reigned  over  Moab. 
This  Mesha  is  said  to  have  been  ootemporary  with  the  house  of  Omri,  and 
a  period  of  forty  years  is  assigned  for  the  duration  of  this  dynasty  on  the 
stone,  while  the  Bible  chronology  gives  a  similar  period. 

The  Mesha  of  the  stone,  and  the  Mesha  of  the  Bible  were  alike  engaged 
in  a  long  and  deadly  conflict  with  Israel. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  events  of  the  stone  are  subsequent  to  the  defeats 
and  disasters  named  in  Scripture,  for  there  was  no  room  for  such  substantial 
victories  on  the  side  of  Moab  before  Jehoram's  invasion. 

Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that,  after  so  great  a  disaster,  so  serious  an 
appeal  to  Chemosh,  so  striking  a  manifestation  of  his  favour  connected  with 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  the  Moabites  were  encouraged  to  unusual  audacity, 
and  obtained  successes  which  it  would  not  fall  within  the  province  of  Jewish 
writers  to  describe.     This  would  explain  the  prominence  given  to  Chemosh 
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(who  is  named  at  least  a  dozen  times)  in  the  inscription.  By  the  favour  of 
Chemoshy  Mesha  does  and  plans  everything.  Ghemosh's  anger  is  his  great 
dread.  In  victoiy,  Chemosh  is  to  be  thanked,  and  to  receive  the  trophies. 
In  short,  this  Mesha  of  the  stone  is  just  one  of  those  superstitious  sovereigns 
who,  in  a  great  crisis  of  national  peril,  would  adopt  a  desperate  and  cruel 
remedy,  such  as  the  Mesha  of  the  Bible  did  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  son. 

After  such  an  appeal  to  this  god,  and  the  unexpected  response  which,  in 
the  view  of  Moab,  must  have  seemed  a  miraculous  interposition,  through 
which  the  foe,  which  had  them  at  its  mercy,  retreated  without  injury  or 
resistance,  is  it  wonderful  that  so  religious  a  monarch  was  inspired  with  an 
aooess  of  fresh  faith  and  ambition,  and  that  when  his  realm  was  extended  by 
snecessive  victories  beyond  his  wildest  dreams,  he  shoidd  attribute  all  to 
Chemosh,  and  strive  by  letters  of  iron  on  the  face  of  stone  to  render  events 
60  sacred  and  memorable  also  immortal.  It  would  be  a  sort  of  silent  offering 
to  the  memory  of  his  devoted  son — ^a  sort  of  tadt  vindication  to  his  own 
conscience  and  to  posterity  of  the  fearful  alternative  to  which  he  had  been 
driven  in  the  glory  and  success  of  its  results. 

Might  it  not  also  stand  as  a  kind  of  counterpoise  to  the  fear  of  Jehovah  the 
god  of  miracles,  who  had  lately  given  water  to  the  army  of  Israel,  if  Mesha 
on  the  stone  could  record,  ''  Does  Jehovah  work  wonders  for  Israel,  so  does 
Chemosh  for  us,  m^lriTig  them  to  retire  and  enabling  us  to  re-conquer  our 
former  poaaessions."  **  I  am  Mesha,  son  of  Ohemoshdad,  King  of  Moab. 
My  father  reigned  thirty  years  and  I  succeeded  my  father,  and  I  (it  might  be 
supplied,  *^  though  1  have  no  heir  to  succeed  me")  erected  this  high  place  to 
Chemosh,  because  he  saved  me  from  all  (blank  on  the  stone,  supply  '^  the 
invasion  and  siege  of  Israel  ")<uAd  gave  me  my  desire  on  them  that  hated  me  ** 
—{had  he  done  anything  specially  hateful  and  of  which  he  sought  to  justify 
himself  ?).     Thus  does  the  stone  fit  in  to  the  gaps  of  the  Bible. 

Nor  can  there  be  fair  [hesitation  regarding  the  perfect  honesty  and  com- 
petence of  the  sources  whence  we  derive  the  inscription.  True,  it  has  been 
rudely  broken,  but  most  of  the  fragments  are  extant ;  and,  before  the  unhappy 
accident,  it  was  known  to  a  Prussian  official,  a  French  consul,  and  an 
English  captain.  Who  will  impute  collusion  to  such  witnesses.  Oould 
these  agents  manufacture  together  such  a  record,  and  then  get  Arabs  to 
break  it  up,  and  afterwards  to  restore  the  pieces  to  them.  Tet  the  spirit  of 
doubt  in  our  day  is  so  strong,  that  one  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  wildest 
suspicions. 

Who  can  doubt  the  great  importance  of  further  prosecution  of  active 
research  in  these  eastern  regions  in  which  lie  buried  most  precious  remains. 
What  barbarous  destruction  may  already  have  been  committed  by  the  hands  of 
careless  and  jealous  Arab  chiefs.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  has  met  with  but  cold  and  scanty  sympathy  compared 
with  its  noble  object,  and  its  early  fruits. 

The  Bible  has  evidently  nothing  to  fear,  but  everything  to  gain,  by  the 
closest  investigation  of  the  sacred  scenes  of  its  interesting  events.  Had  some 
stone  been  found  bearing  evidence  respecting  Israel  or  the  surrounding 
otuntries  contradictory  to  the  accounts  of  our  sacred  Scriptures,  with  what 
zest  would  some  parties  have  received  the  news,  and  how  would  such  a  con- 
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flictmg  record  have  been  held  up  to  tfajo  esteem  -and  credenoaof  the  world 
•~4aid  Bpeoiaily  of  the  learned  and  scientific  world  1  How  is  it  that 
Christia&B  hare  not  feared  snch  a  resnli  ?  and  how  is  it  thaitMmia  suck  con* 
founding  testimony  has  not  been,  forthcoming?  The Jorver  of. traih  will 
nMwrahrink  franLfiee.  enqtdry.  .The  fnends  of  the.  Bible  OBnnateonsiBt- 
ently  revere  that  book  except  they  be  lovers  of  tmth.  Hail,  then,  to  the 
honest  enquiries  in  ev^y-fi^d,  and  in  the  field  of  the  exploration  of  the 
Holy  Land  partienlarly.  In  the  eloquent  words  of  M.  Deutsche  at  the.dose  of 
his  Oxfordle(stare,,let  usconelude,  '' Instead  of  himself  .pleading  theoaoie 
of  the  Exploration  Fund,  he  would  cause  another  to  plead,  whose  voice, 
though  dead,  was  more  powerful  than  any  living  voice— even  King  Mesha— 
whose  monumentiiad  nearly  pmshed  through  carelessnessy  end'  had  beea 
osdy  lescned  by  soientifiie  labour  and  skiU ;  suph  as  waa  needed  to  discover 
and  to  save  many  other  records  of  Hxe  like  value.  And  if  they  aaked  him 
where  ihsy  should  explore*-he  would  refer  again  to  this  Mesha — :wbo.  seemed 
to  enumeiBte  tiie  very  cities — ^the  mounds  whereof  .to  this  day  oover  th^isnd 
of  Mo|ib — even  Dibon  and  Karkah,  Bethmeon  and  Horonaim,  PiblathaiiB 
and  Kir  Moab."  Ahpbew  Bbbp. 


<  1 

Thskb  ia  in  the  present  day  a  strong  desire,  in  some  quarters^  to  fijiid  escape 
from  t^  all  but  univarsal  behef  of  the  Chureh,  since  the  earUest  times,.ooii- 
cemii^  the  doom  of  the  wicked  in.  the :  world,  to  come.  One  party  .ihin^ 
that  the  Scriptures  teach  a  final  restoration,  to  Divine,  favour  after  ages^f 
suffering  in  hell.  Another  party  maintainfl  as  stoutly  that  the  Scnptdres 
warrant  a  b^ef  in  the  ultimate  annihilation,  or  '*  termination."  .(as  some 
prefer  to  expvess  it)  4)1  the  wicked.  The  one. theory  dearly  refutes. th» other, 
^e  opposition  of  Soriptxire  to  the  first  has  been  already  shown  in  a^miutedy 
paper  by  Br.  Mell«r  in  the  July  number  of  this  Magaaine  for  laah  yaac^  On 
the  second  theory  I  purpose  to  offiar  a  few  thoughts.  .These  shall  be  limited 
to  oeKtain  things,  whieh  seem  to  forbid  the  aoc^tancaof  that  .theory,  • 

1^  Bible  distinctly  affirms  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrectiouaf  M«  iMcto^- 
*^  All  that  are  in  the  graves  shaU  hear  His  voice  and  shallc(9ne  forthx  *  »  • 
they  that  have  done  evil  imto  the  resurrection  of  damnation.".  (Johft^- 
28,  29.) 

The  Bible  also  asserts  that  alter  the  resurrection  the  wicked  shall  "enter 
intoa  state  of  punUhmewL  ^'  The  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven 
with  His  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  knov 
net  God    ,     .     .:  /.    who  shall  be  punished''    (2  Thess.  L  7,  9.) 

The  Scripttures  teach  that  this  punishment  is  svffering,  >  *^L  am  tor- 
mented in  this  flame."  (Luke  xvi.  24.)  '' Tribulation  and. aDguish  upon 
eveiy  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil."    (Bom.  ii.  9.) 

U  this  punishmont  ba  suffering,  then  the  subjects  of  it  must  exist  in'Con- 
sciousness  m  l^hg  ^  m  the  term  of  the  [punishment  shall  last.  Ita  dan^^  ^ 
olearly  asserted  in  Sariptuie  to  be  wUhowt  end.  . ,  ^^These  shall  go  swsy  i'^ 
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«f6rlastziig  pttiuBliaieai."    (Mat.  zxv.  460     ^^  Who  sliall  bt»  pimiabed  with 
eTerlastmg  destniction."    (2  Thean.  i.  9.) 

The  adyocates  of  the  annihilation  theory  do  not  queation  the  etemit/y  of  the 
puusliment.  They  deny  on^  the  eternity  of  the  eiiatenoe  of  .the  wieked, 
and  eenaeqn^itly  the  eternity  of  soaring.  They  regard  extinction  of  being 
mpari  of  the  punishment*  They  intrepret  the  terma^  ^^  death  "  -and  ^'dea- 
tniction,"  aa  aiguifying  in  thia  matter  teruUnatwth  of  existence ;  and  maintaui 
tfaai  immortality  of  being  belongs  only  to  the  righteoua,  or,  in  other  word«» 
that  the  human  soul  ia  mortal  imtil  iibeoomea  united  to.  Christ  by  faith. 
Agtaast  the  reception  of  such  a  doctrine  there  are  several  formidable 
bairitts. 

1.  Scriptue  ^^eaka  of  ^' death"  and  *^ destruction''  aa  being  theocmdition 
oi  the  ungodly <toM«  in  conaoious  estistevtce.  :  *^  O  Israel,  thou  haat  destiroyed 
tjiyself  ;  but  in  me  is  thine  help."  (Hos.  xiii.  9.)  ''  Awake  thou  timt 
fllfitpeat,  and  aviso  irom  the  dead»  and  Ohziat  shall  give  thee  l^t./'  (£ph.  v. 
K)  ^*  He  thiNt  loTeth  not  his  brother  abideth  in  death."  (X  John  iii.  H^) 
'*Tbon  haat  a  name  that  thou  livest  and  art  dead."  (Rev.  iii.  !.)■  Sere 
men  are  described  as  ''  dead  "  and  "  destroyed/'  and  yet  are  represented  as 
hving  and  conscious  ;  therefore  the  same,  or  similar,  terms  when  applied  to 
the  condition  of  men  in  hell  must,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  statement  to 
the  oontraxy,  convey  the  same  idea  of  conscious  alienation  from  God,  and  its 
ccosequent  misexy,  Siud  not  extermination  of  existence.  Indeed  the  same 
idea  oi  '^  deatmction,"  co-existing  with  conscious  being  in  the  world  to  come, 
is  given  in  certain  passages.  ^*  His  eyes  shall  see  his  destruction,  land  he 
flhall. drink  of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty."  (JobxxL  20.)  ''He  will  not 
Btretoh  out  his  hand  to  the  grave,  though  they  cry  in  his  destruction."  (Job 
zix«  2i.)  If  ^'destruction"  mean  annihilation,  how  can  the  wicked  subjects 
cf  it.see  it,>  and  cry  in  it  ? 

^  The  Sadpturea  nowhere  sapeak  of  fait&  in  Christ  as  introducing  any 
filenent  into  the  consUtwtion  or  eateiMX  of  our  souls  which  was  not  there  prior 
to  oar  ^th  in  Him.  They  describe  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  renewing 
us  in  the  tpirit  of  our  minds,  or  recreating  us  in  righUowtness  (Bph.  iv.  23^ 
'^)y  but  never  as  infusing  any  new  element  of  immortality  into  the  esseticse  of 
our  soula.    The  ditiGsrence  between  the  soul  of  a  godly  and  an  ungodly  man 

« 

IS  not  represented  as  a  difiference  of  constitution  or  naUire,  but  of  chareUiter. 
If  then  Scripture  furnishes  no  evidence  that  the  righteous  receive  any  iiew 
dement  into  the  es9enee  of  their  souls,  it  follows  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked 
are  ^e  some  in  essence  aa  theirs,  and  therefore,  if  the  righteous  are  to  exist 
literally  for  ever  in  heaven,  so  also  must  die  wicked  in  hell. 

3.  Scripture  says,  ''  We  know  that  we  have  i>as8ed  from  death  imto  life." 
(1  John  iiL  14^)  This  life  cannot  be  &  change  from  mortality  of  soul  to  im^ 
^nortality,  because  no  Christian  is  conscious  of  it.  Every  Christian  is  aware 
o!  a  change  in  the  characUr  of  his  soul,  but  of  none  in  its  constitution.  But 
Scripture  asaerta  that  .the  eUmal  Ufcy  given  us  through  faith  in  Christ,  is  to 
^  a  matter  of  oonsciouBness ;  therefore,  ''eternal  life ''  cannot  be  the  impaarb- 
i&g  of  immortality  to  our  souls,  as  something,  not  possessed  by  them  bef^s 
<Mu;  beHeving  in  Christ.  Indeed,  "eternal  lifo'^  is  defined  by  our  Lord  as 
^>eiiig  an  addition  of  something  not  to  the  soul's  essencSy  but  to  its  hnotokdfe. 
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''This  IB  life  eternal  that  they  might  know  Thee,  the  only  tme  God,  and 
JesuB  Christ,  whom  Thou  hast  sent."    (John  xvii.  3.) 

4.  Scripture  aflSrms  that  the  wicked  ''shall  be  punished  with  everlasting 
destruction."  (2  Thess.  i.  9.)  But  if  the  human  soul  be,  as  the  advocates 
of  the  theory] of  annihilation  maintain,  created  mortal,  then  for  it  to  cease  to 
exist  in  hell  could  be  no  part  of  its  punishment  far  sin.  Its  termination  of 
being  would  be  nothing  more  than  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  its 
own  native  or  essential  mortality.  The  annihilationists,  in  order  to  make  ex- 
tinction of  existence  a  part  of  the  soul's  punishment  in  perdition,  must  admit 
its  natural  immortality,  otherwise  its  annihilation  could  not  be  penal,  but  only 
the  looked  for,  and  certain  issue  of  its  never  having  possessed  the  element  of 
immortality.  But  to  admit  this  necessarily  makes  it  impossible  that  the 
.soul's  "  destruction  *'  can  be  its  annihilation,  for  what  is  immortal  cannot  be 
blotted  out  of  existence.  They  must  either  deny  that  the  "  destruction  "  of 
the  wicked  in  hell  means  their  annihilation,  and  thus  abandon  their  theory ; 
or  they  must  deny  that  "  everlasting  destruction  "  is  -any  part  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked,  and  thus  contradict  Scripture.  From  one  or  other  of 
these  positions  I  can  see  no  escape. 

5.  The  Scriptures  represent  hell  as  a  place  of  woe  on  account  of  sin.  "  There 
shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  (Mat.  xui.  42.)  "  Tribulation  and 
anguish  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil."  (Bom.  ii.  9.)  The  an- 
nihilation of  the  wicked  must  end  their  sufferings.  But  to  terminate 
sufferings  for  sin  is  to  terminate  pu/nithment ;  and  the  cessaiion  of  punish- 
ment cannot  be  punishment  ;  therefore  "  everlasting  destruction  "  cannot 
be  annihilation,  for  Scripture  speaks  of  it  as  the  continuance,  and  not  as  the 
termination  of  punishment.  The  supporters  of  annihilation  must  either  give 
up  their  doctrine,  that  blotting  the  wicked  out  of  being  is  part  of  their 
punishment ;  or  dispose  of  all  those  texts  in  Scripture  which  declare  the 
"  destruction  "or  "  death  "  of  the  dwellers  in  perdition  to  be  punishment 
co-extensive  in  duration  with  the  "  eternal  life  "  of  the  righteous  in  heaven. 
The  position,  that  Scripture  affirms  that  the  wicked  "  shall  be  punished  with 
everlasting  destruction,"  cannot  be  maintained  alongside  the  other  position, 
that  annihilation  is  part  of  their  punishment,  seeing  that  annihilation  must 
of  necessity  end  their  punishment,  which  Scripture  declares  shall  be  "  ever- 
lasting,** 

6.  The  advocates  of  annihilation  admit  that  the  wicked  shall,  as  Scripture 
teaches,  suffer  for  a  time  in  hell  prior  to  their  being  put  out  of  existence. 
What  then  is  the  purpose  of  that  period  of  suffering,  if  not  to  meet  the  daims 
of  justice  7  That  must  ever  be  an  object  in  all  punishment,  othenrise  the 
infliction  of  pain  cannot  be  punishment.  But  if  any  suffering  be  inflicted  to 
uphold  the  claims  of  justice,  it  must  continue  until  these  claims  be  satisfied. 
If  so,  then  the  wicked  in  the  place  of  woe  must  continue  to  suffer,  and  conse- 
quently to  live,  until  the  claimsof  justice  have  been  met.  Butwhen  thesedainis 
have  been  met,  justice  cannot  demandmore punishment.  But  to  annihilate  the 
beings,  who,  by  their  sufferings,  have  satii^ed  the  demands  of  justice,  would 
be  exacting  more  than  was  due,  and  consequently  would  be  as  unjust  to  them 
as  it  would  be  for  an  earthly  Gbvemment  towards  a  prisoner  to  detain  him 
in  jail  an  hour  beyond  the  time  specified  in  his  sentence,  as  required  by  jus- 
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tioe.  If  annihilation  Ib  to  follow  a  seasoiiy  short  or  long,  of  Boffering  in  hell, 
then  it  must  be  either  before  or  after  the  chums  of  justice  have  been  met.  If 
hefbr€y  justice  must  be  a  loser  by  its  claims  not  being  met ;  and  if  after,  jus- 
tice, from  its  yeiy  nature,  cannot  exact  more  than  is  due  unto  it,  and,  ^ere- 
fore,  justice  could  not  consent  to  annihilate  any  one  who  has  paid  its 
dwnandw.    What  object  could  then  be  answered  by  annihilation  ? 

7.  The  magnitude  of  the  doom  from  which  any  one  is  saved  has  a  necessary 
md  powerful  bearing  on  his  estimate  of  the  love  of  his  rescuer.  If  a  friend 
by  his  interposition  prevents  a  man  from  being  imprisoned  for  ieven  yecws,  he 
ooold  not  feel  the  claims  of  that  friend  on  his  affection  to  be  so  great  as  if  he 
had  freed  him  from  being  incarcerated  for  life.  So  our  estimate  of  Christ's 
love  must  be  affected  by  our  estimate  of  the  awfulness  or  greatness  of  the 
doom  from  which  His  love  prompted  Him  to  die  in  order  to  deliver  us.  If 
we  believe  that  He  came  to  rescue  us  only  from  a  limited  period,  however 
long,  of  suffering  in  hell,  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  esteem  His  love  so 
highly  as  we  can  by  believing  that  it  was  to  save  us  from  an  eternity  of 
sDgaish  there.  It  is  true  that  the  everlasting  blessedness  to  which  He  will 
finally  introduce  us  must  be  taken  into  account  in  forming  an  estimate  of  His 
love  ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  misery  from  which  He  offers  to  save  every 
nnner  is  not  less  a  necessary  element  in  the  formation  of  that  estimate.  To 
be  saved  by  Him  from  eternal  suffering  does  present  His  love  on  a  vaster 
uale  than  to  be  saved  from  a  limited  term  of  woe,  to  be  followed  by  cessation 
of  existence.  Annihilation  thus  would  necessarily  lessen  our  estimate  of  a 
love  which  Scripture  affirms  '^  passeth  knowledge,**  and  therefore  annihila- 
tion cannot  be  true. 

These  objections,  which  have  been  but  briefly  stated,  against  the  doctrine 
that  the  wicked  in  hell  shall  ultimately  be  blotted  out  of  existence,  warrant 
its  rejection.  And  while  readily  granting  its  advocates  all  credit  for  wishing 
to  magnify  Divine  mercy  by  endeavouring  to  uphold  their  theory,  yet  it 
must  be  stated  that  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  the  more  cultured  among 
them  can  make  so  light  of  the  difficulties  which  press  so  heavily  against  it^ 
both  from  Scripture  and  from  reason.  Gbobge  S.  Ingram. 


THE  POWER  OF  LOWLY  PIETY. 

A  TKT7B  SKETCH. 


Aunt  Chlos  was  very  black,  and  very  fall  of  years.  She  had  borne  the  ex-  ' 
oeeding  weight  of  the  woe  of  slavery,  but  in  her  ninety-first  year  her  libera- 
tion came,  and  no  saint  could  be  happier  than  she,  when  her  stalwart  son 
took  her  to  his  lowly  home,  and  gave  her  a  seat  by  the  fire,  that  was  ever 
henceforth  to  be  hers.  The  son's  name  was  John,  and  John's  sturdy  littie 
children  gathered  about  the  old  grand-dame's  knee,  and  took  her  into  their 
childish  hearts  at  once. 

'*  'Pears  to  me  de  Lord*s  too  good  to  me  V*  was  the  frequent  ejaculation  as 
she  thought  over  all  her  mercies. 
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John'  had  a  aitctatidn  as  porter  in  the  store  of  a  rich  man.  As  of  the 
mighty  general  o£  old,  so  it  couid'with  truth  be  said  of  John's  employer,  he 
was  very  great,  but  a  leper.  Not  in  bodily  shape  did  the  terrible  disease 
appear,  but  lus  soul  was  spotted  all  over.  Many  good  things  he  did,  but  his 
scoffing  lips  and  mocking  words  made  them  of  no  avail  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Now  John  was  what  some  people  contemptuously  denominate  a  '*  pious 
darkey."  A  sweet  and  reverent  spirit  was  his,  that  made  the  hour  of  his 
simple  worship  a  feast  to  his  soul.  On  his  black  features  the  beauty  of  good- 
ness was  stamped.  In  manner  alwa3r8  courteous,  at  home  gentle  with  the 
refinements  of  true  Christianity,  civil  and  quiet  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  and  so  trustworthy  that  his  employer  often  sent  him  upon  errands  of 
importance  in  preference  to  any  derk  in  his  great  establishment ;  he  was 
deservedly  a  favourite. 

'^  Well,  John,"  said  Mr.  Atlee  one  day,  ^*  I  hear  you  have  got  your  old 
mother  with  you." 

''Yes,  sar,"  answered  John,  '^I  has  dat  hapj^ess.  'Pears  like  home 
wasn't  never  quite  'xactly  home  widout  a  grah'mother  in  it." 

"  But,  John,  isn't  it  an  added  expense  f  I  should  hardly  think  you  could 
support  your  children  on  the  wages  you  earn  now.'' 

<<  Well,  dafs  true,  sah,"  answered  John,  *^  but  I  has  a  Fader  what  is  very 
rich,  and  I  'spects  He  will  give  me  'nough  extry  to  take  oar  the  ole  mother/ 

*^  Oh,  a  father,  eh  ?  I  thought  you  were  a  hapless  orphan,  John.  Some 
repentant  sinner  from  tile  South,  eh  ?" 

'^  I  doesn't  think  you  quite  understands,"  said  John,  earnestly.  *'  I  has  no 
livin'  earthly  fader.     I  means  God  A'mighty,  the  Maker  of  us  all.'' 

**  Oh,  bosh,'' exclaimed  Mr.  Atlee,  scornfully,  "that's  what  yon  mean.  Fm 
afraid  yovill  get  no  remittances  from  Him.  NoW,  honestly,  John,  how  can 
you  pin  your  faith  upon  somethiiig  you've  never  seen,  never  heard,  never 
felt.  I  didnt  take  you  for  such  a  fool.  You'd  far  better  depend  upon  me, 
John,  fo*  I  likejyou,  and  i  was  really  going  to  increiBeyour  wages  from  to-day. 
Now  suppose.  I  don't  do  it.  K  you've  got  a  father  who  is  rich,  and  ban  do  it 
better  thim  I  can,  then  what's  the  use  of  my  offering  you  something  addi- 
tional ?    You  can  get  along  without,  it  seems." 

John  smiled  a  little  sadly. 

"  You  mus'  do  jus'  as  you  please.  Master  Atlee,  ob  course  ;  but  for  all  d&t, 
de  silver  and  de  gold  longs  to  de  Lord." 

"What  !  my  silvej:  and  my  gold  belong  to  the  Lord?  Well,  that  « 
strange  reasoning.  1  earned  it  by  hard  work,  I  reckon,  and  I  can  do  with  it 
as  I  please,  I  suppose,  but  I  don't  choose  to  support  idiots  and  fools.  Dont 
dQ  any  of  your  canting  before  me,  John.  You  can  hovd  and  bellow  ia  your 
church  down  at  the  Corner  all  you  like  to,  but  when  you  are  talking  business 
with  me, .  t^  common  sense." 

I  have  not  recorded  the  oaths  that  made  this  vepul6ive  speech  still  more 
offensive,  John  touched  his  forehead,  and  went*  away  ftom  the  initabie 
merchant,  but  he  carried  his  case  home.  There  he  repeated  the  convorsa^tion 
in  the  hearing  of  his  aged  mother,  leaving  out  that  part  that  had  particolsr 
reference  to  her. 

"Ye  mua'  jest  pray  for  him,  Johnnie,"  said  the  old  woman,  asshesst 
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knifeimg  in  her  aocuBtomed  comer.  ^'  He's  a  poor  child  got  astraj  from  his 
Fader,  an'  he's  Jos'  shivering  an'  naked  in  de  cold." 

''He's  just  the  richest  man  in  dis  yer  town,*'  said  little  Jack,  who  was 
boaily  rigging  a  top  that  he  had  made  out  of  an  old  ootton-spooL 

"  No,  chile,"  said  the  old  woman,  etenily ;  **  'thont  de  love  ob  de  Lord 
in  his  heart,  denying  and  'spising  the  Marster,  he's  just  a  pore,  naked,  shiverin' 
soul,  and  all  de  gold  an'  silver  in  de  world  can't  for  to  make  him  happy.  Td 
rather  be  a  poor  ole  slave-woman,  working  <mt  in  de  field,  .and  have  de  Lord 
Jesus  in  my  heart.  De  Lord  give  me  strength  to  pray  for.datman.  Ill  take 
his  case  to  de  mercy-seat  ob  my  Marster,  aiid  I  won't  foitgit  him  day  nor 

night." 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word.  Every  morning  when  Jack  knelt  down  to 
repeat  his  hnmble  prayer,  which  was  the  Lord's  prayer,,  with  a  few  broken 
petitions  added,  old  Aunty  Ghloe,  ds'the  neighbours  called  her,  never  failed 
to  respond  before  they  rose  from  their  knees  : 

«  And  Mars.  Jesus,  don't  please  forgit  John's  boss.     O  touch  him  heart 

wid  a  live  coal,  and  bum  in  de  truth  titll  he  cant  rest  in  his  soul  'thout  Thee." 

The  same  words  over  and  over ;  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  day  dosing 

her  dim  eyes,  and  struggling  with  the  Lord  for  the  conversion  of  this  stranger 

soul. 

Meanwhile  the  merchant  went  on  his  way  re joicmgl  Evexything  prospered 
with  him.  His  wife  was  noble  and  loving,  his  children  beautiful  and  dutiful, 
his  houses  and  lands  increasing,  his  ships  coming  in  safely,  his  custom  and 
honours  yearly  increasing.  His  hoUse  was  always  thrown  open  to  the  needy 
uid  the  wealthy  alike.  During  conferences  and  conventions,  there  were 
sometimes  a  dozen  clergymen  stopping  with  hjm,  and  they  all  liked  him,  and 
some  of  them  pleaded  with  liim. 

''  I  have  read  the  Bible  through  many  times,"  was  his  standing  argumeiit, 
^'  and  I'm  not  convinced  yet ; "  and  they  would  go  over  the  whole  ground, 
sod  some  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  soy,  became  impatient  with  his  theories,  and 
others,  deficient  in  readiness,  dould  not  answer  his  quicksand  apt  retorts,  and 
80  three  years  went  by,  and  he  still  fiouHshed  in  his  iniquity  lind  unbeliet 

*'  Convert  me  if  you  can,"  had  always  been  his  cry.  '^  I  sit  under  good 
preaching,  have  for  years,  and  almost  every  church-member  has  tried  his 
hand  on  me.  If  I  canH  believe,  it  isn't  my  fault ;  if  I  iOon't  believe,  it 
IsnH  yours,  so  we  are  quits." 

But  all  these  three  years,  ifi  that  humble  little  cabin,  in  the  midst  of 
homely  duties  and  black  faces,  the  cry  had  been  going  up  from  one  old  heart, 
and  had  not  ceased  night  nor  day. 
^^  Supposin'  it  never  comes,"  said  J<ohh  one  day,  his  faith  giVmg  out. 
"  It  mtc^,"  was  the  solemn  response! 

Aunt  Chloe  was  not  a  member  of  John^s  church,  and  as  there  was  no 
place  of  worship  of  her  peculiar  faith,  she  was  given  a  seat  in  a  comer-pew  in 
the  gallery  of  one  of  our  white  churches.  Sundays  were  feast-days  to  her 
soul.  Never  absent,  her  shining  old  face  became  a  beacon  of  light  to  the 
minister  of  God,  who  invariably  looked  for  Aunt  Chloe  as  he  ascended  the 
pulpit  stairs  ;  and  Aunt  Chloe  was  ready  with  her  saintly  smile.  There  she 
Goold  also  see  the  wealthy  infidel,  with  his  lovely  family  gathered  about  him, 
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and  send  up  her  earnest  prayer  for  the  poor  naked  soul,  that  with  all  its  pomp 
and  splendour,  and  shallow  contents,  was  utterly  wanting  in  all  the  attributes 
that  make  a  man  in  the  sight  of  Deity. 

During  the  cold  storms  of  winter,  through  all  the  heats  of  summer,  Aunt 
Chloe,  with  the  help  of  her  faithful  son,  was  always  able  to  attend  on  the 
worship  of  God. 

During  one  of  the  revivals  that  followed  the  earnest  labourl  of  one  special 
season,  she  ventured  to  church  alone,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  evening.  John 
was  sick,  and  one  of  the  little  ones  lay  ill,  but  grandma  said  she  had  a  "  call 
to  go,"  and  go  she  must.  So  she  tottered  off  by  herself,  gained  the  church, 
and  the  old  familiar  seat.  It  seemed  to  her  while  there,  that  she  had  never 
been  so  happy  in  all  her  life.  Tears  of  joy  ran  down  her  aged  cheeks  ;  she 
rocked  to  and  fro,  happy  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  longing  to  take  wings 
and  to  be  at  peace  in  that  world  for  which  she  was  living,  and  for  which  she 
had  so  patiently  endured  so  many  sorrows. 

''  Tears  like  I  can't  go  home,"  she  half  sobbed  to  an  old  blind  man  who 
had  groped  his  way  to  her  seat,  ' '  'pears  like  this  is  de  pearly  gates  of  heaven. 
Oh  !  blessed  Marster,  Tse  all  ready  1 "  Suddenly,  as  she  was  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  she  missed  her  footing,  and,  with  a  low  cry,  down  she  fell 
headlong.  A  strong,  tall  man,  who  laughed  as  he  talked,  in  a  sharp,  ban- 
tering tone,  turned  at  the  sound  of  distress,  made  one  spring,  and  caught  the 
aged  woman  in  his  arms.  For  a  moment  she  lay  there,  still,  almost  breath- 
less ;  then  raising  dim  eyes  that  saw  not  whom  she  addressed,  she  murmured 
in  her  sobbing,  tremulous  voice,  '^  Oh,  I  hopes  you  love  my  Jesus." 

It  was  as  if  she  had  said,  "  I  cannot  recompense  you  for  this  kindness, 
but  the  love  of  Jesus  will  be  reward  enough  for  having  saved  one  of  his 
weak  and  helpless  children." 

Mr.  Atlee,  rich  merchant,  poor  godless  infidel,  went  home  with  the  words 
ringing  in  his  ears.  He  had  scoffed  for  the  last  time,  for  the  last  time 
grieved  the  hearts  of  God's  faithful  servants.  The  face,  the  tone,  the  tears 
in  the  voice  of  that  poor  old  black  woman,  the  faith,  the  tender  love,  the 
pity,  the  triumph,  all  blended  in  that  one  exclamation,  overpowered  and 
subdued  his  hitherto  obdurate  heart. 

AuntChloenever  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  fail,  but  she  lived  to 
hear  the  proud  man  confess  at  her  lowly  bedside  his  faith  in  Jesus.  John's 
salary  was  increased,  not  only  that,  but  the  grateful  man  made  his  first  offer- 
ing to  Christ  in  the  shape  of  a  pleasant  little  cottage  for  his  faithful  servants, 
and  in  many  other  ways  testified  that  his  conversion  had  been  real  and 
thorough. 

Open  his  large  and  beautifully  illustrated  Bible  that  now  lies  in  his 
splendid  parlour,  and  you  will  find  these  precious  words  traced  in  silver 
letters  on  the  only  book-mark  it  holds : — 

*'  O,  I  hopes  you  love  my  Jesus." 

Mbb.  C.  W.  Dbnisok. 
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WHO  HATH  BEGOTTEN  THE  DROPS  OF  DEW  1 " 

God  loves  the  little  woodland  flowers, 

And  paint9  them  all  with  colours  true  : 
And  in  the  darkened  midnight  hours 

He  strengthens  them  with  drops  of  dew. 
He  teaches  thus  the  wise  of  earth 

A  lesson  which  might  profit  here, 
Showing  to  all  the  hidden  worth 

Of  a  kind  word  or  f  eeUng  tear. 


As  the  little  flower  is  vailed  from  sight, 

So  mortal  cannot  trace  its  home  ; 
Thus  man,  oft  grieved  at  sorrow's  blight. 

Will  hide  his  heart  within  its  gloom. 
Yet  Crod,  as  with  the  woodland  flower, 

Looks  down  upon  this  bitter  grief, 
And  in  man's  darkest  midnight  hour 

Sends  drops  of  dew  for  his  relief. 


Not  like  the  damp  mists  of  the  earth, 

That  chiU  the  heart's  thin  casement  through. 
But  words  of  mercy,  of  whose  worth 

None  but  the  needy  e'er  will  know. 
He  gives  His  angels  charge  o'er  all, 

And  bids  them  in  the  darkness  speak  : 
And  thus  it  is,  His  words  that  fall 

Are  as  drops  of  dew  unto  the  weak. 


Man  is  a  flower,  on  earth  to  bloom 

And  ripen  for  a  holier  clime  ; 
He  lives  through  troublous  years  of  gloom. 

Which  only  end  in  His  own  time. 
Yet  in  the  darkest  hour  of  night 

God  watches  him  with  love  as  true 
As  is  revealed,  with  morning's  light, 

In  shining,  pearly,  drops  of  dew. 

Ella. 
Q 
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REMINISOEKGES  OF  HEY.  ALBERT  BARNES. 


My    earliest    acquaintance     with  the 
Rov.  Albert  Bamea  was  when  he  was  a 
ntudentin  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.    In  some  of  hia  vaca- 
tiona  he  enjoyed  the  Ghriatian  hoapitalify 
of  Mr.  McGollom,  a  portion  of  whose 
family  were  members  of  the  Church  I 
then  served.   There  was  a  manly  beauty 
in  his  youth ;  his  eye  was  black,  bright, 
and  sparkling ;  and  he  was  characterized 
by    great  modesty    and    simplicity  of 
manners.    He  combined  with  the  ardent 
pursuit  of  Biblical  knowledge  the  deter- 
mination to  serve  faithfully  his  Lord 
and  Redeemer.     After  completing  his 
course  at  Princeton,   in  1824,  he  was 
called,  in  1825,  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
larg^     and     influential     Presbyterian 
Church   in  Morristown,    New   Jersey. 
Some  of  lus  friends  doubted  whether  he 
could  sustain  himself  there,  as  in  that 
congregation  were  gathered  some  of  the 
leading  statesmen  and  jurists  of  the  State 
— men     of     high     order     of     talent, 
thoroughly  educated,  and  accustomed  to 
give  tone  to  the  circles  in  which  they 
moved.    These  men,  though  regular  at- 
tendants at  the  house  of  God,  were  not 
members  of  the  Church.    Nor  were  they 
favourably  impressed    with  the  higher 
manifestations   of    spiritual  life.     The 
young  pastor,  having  consecrated  himself 
to  the  work  of  the  ministzy,  and  having 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  com- 
mission to  ''  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature"  with  the  assurance  that  "he 
that  believeth  shall  be  saved,'*  gave  him- 
self to  preaching  the  revealed  truth  of 
God.    This  he  did  with  great  plainness 
and  pungency,  believing  with  Paul,  that 
**  It  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  to  save  them  that  believe." 
He  felt  deeply  that  every  unconverted 
person  was  under  present  condemnation, 
and  that  it  was  his  duty  as  the  minister 
of  Christ,  and  especially  as  the  pastor  of 


that  people,  to  labour  for  the  salvation 
of  every  one  of  them.  He  saw  that  the 
rich  and  poor,  the  high  and  low, 
were  alike  sinners,  needing  salvation 
through  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ  He 
gave  great  prominenoe  to  these  truths, 
having  oonfidenoe  that  as  Christ  had  se- 
lected, for  all  time,  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  preaching  as  the  great  instrumen- 
tality in  the  salvation  of  men.  He  would 
honour  His  own  appointment 

Nor  was  he  disappointed.    The  truth 
told  upon  the  conscience,  and  there  was 
a  quickening  by  the  Spirit.    A  powerful 
revival  followed.    He  not  only  preached 
from  the  pulpit,  but  from  house  to  house. 
It  was  easy  to  visit  the  poor  and  those 
in  the  humbler  walks  of  Ufe  and  preaoh 
to  them  in  their  habitationB ;  bet  would 
he  enter  the  parlours  of  the  rich  and  tell 
there  the  same  truths  P    He  felt  that  no 
man  was  so  rich  or  so  high  as  not  to 
need  the  gospol^or  to  be  beyond  his 
reach  as  the  ambassador  of  God.    With 
kindness  and  with  fidelity  he  went  from 
house  to  house,  and  personally  presented 
the  alternatives  of  the  gospel  to  every 
one.    The  result  was  most  happy.    One 
sermon  in  particular,  *'  The  way  of  sal- 
vation," did  grand  service,  especially  u 
it  pressed  upon  the  sinner  his  immediate 
and  individual  responsibility.    This  so 
crossed  the  track  of  thought  current  in 
that  day — ^that  we  are  condemned  for 
Adam's  sin,  that  there  is  no  atonenwrnt 
but  for  the  deot— and  thai  the  mauf 
has  no  ability  to  obey  the  ooomiaiidi  of 
God — ^as  to  sow  seeds  for  future  troable- 

The  cause  of  Temperance  early  giined 
his  confidence  and  open  support.  He 
spoke  boldly  to  his  people  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  bev- 
erage-use of  alcoholic  drinks.  On  <j^ 
occasion  ho  addressed  his  oongrega^^ 
as  follows:  '*!  find  lam  the  pastorof 
nineteen  distilleries  and  some  twcn^ 
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gm^-ahops ;  audi  find  in  the  Bible  where 

tii0  fiBtare  habitation  of  nxoh  men  as 
cairf  these  on  shall  be." 

In  ministerial  drcles  thqr  commenced 
buiness  by  taking  what  he  tenned  "  the 
HtOe  tod."  So  earnestly  did  he  protest 
against  this  habit,  as  to  cause  an  entire 
nroliition  as  regarded  the  nse  of  liquor 
hj  file  clergy.  I  haye  dwelt  npon  these 
early  facts,  becanse  they  are  the  indica- 
tors of  his  whole  life.  His  characteristics 
WBTS,  a  strong  oonTiction  of  duty  and  a 
nsohtte  determination  to  do  it. 

When,  in  1 830,  the  First  Presbyterian 
Ghnnh  of  Philadelphia  extended  a  call 
to  him  to  become  their  pastor,  much  op- 
position was  made,  in  the  Presbytery,  by 
those  whose  doeteinal  sentiments  had 
been  distorbed  by  the  sermon,  '*  The  Way 
of  Salvation."  A  new  edition  was  pnb- 
Mned  and  drcnlated  to  prove  his  heresy. 
So  detennined  was  the  First  Ghnroh  to 
have  him  aa  their  pastor,  that  it  was  known 
^bat  if  the  Presbytery  should  not  install 
bim,  the  chnrch  wonld  withdraw  from 
the  Presbytery  and  become  independent. 
^  fear  of  this  secured  a  fayourable 
majority  vote,  and  he  was  installed.  It 
was  doubted  whether  this  rich  and  in- 
fluential church  would  endure  the  same 
plain  and  pungent  presentation  of  the 
gospel  which  made  him  so  successful  a 
preacher  in  Horristown ;  but  he  did  not 
Alter,  and  his  success  was  remarkable. 
Powerful  revivals  followed  his  labours. 
7his  I  can  the  better  certify,  as  it  was 
my  privilege  to  be  with  him  in  those 
■easons  of  merdfial  visitation. 

Here  also  he  lifted  his  voice  in  the 
caase  of  temperance,  and  also  in  behalf  of 
the  down-trodden  slave.  He  so  intro- 
duoed  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  and 
other  objects  of  benevolence,  to  his  people, 
that  they  became  eminent  for  their  libe- 
laHty.  His  habits  of  study  were  rigid 
and  well  nigh  unbending.  His  study  was 
in  the  church,  at  a  distance  from  his 
dwelling.  But  through  smnmer  and 
winter  he  was  there  by  6  o'clock,  a.m., 
diHgentiy  preparing  his  commentaries, 
or  his  sermons. 

When  he  published  his  "Notes*'  on 


Romans,  the  old  heresy  hunters  scented 
him  there,  and  brought  charges  against 
him.  He  was  found  guilty  by  the  Synod 
and  suspended  from  the  ministry.  Ho 
did  not  heed  the  counsel  of  some  of  his 
people  and  others,  to  set  at  defiance  the 
decision  of  the  Synod.  He  sought  advico 
of  his  brethren  in  New  York.  He  came 
to  my  house,  and  his  ministerial  brethren 
met  him  with  cordial  sympathy.  The 
conclusion  was,  that  he  i^ould  submit  to 
the  sentence,  and  appeal  to  the  General 
Assembly.  This  he  did.  It  fell  to  my 
lot  to  return  with  him  to  Philadelphia, 
and  to  preach  to  his  people  the  first  Sab- 
bath of  this  strangely  widowed  state. 

Without  uttering  one  word  of  denun- 
ciation, for  several  months  he  vacated 
his  pulpit,  and  sat,  with  his  family,  a 
worshipper  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
There  was  great  power  in  silent  suffer- 
ing. On  one  evening  of  each  week  he 
expounded  as  a  layman  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  (General  Assembly  met  at  Pitts- 
burgh, and  after  a  protracted,  and  I  may 
say,  in  some  respects,  a  bitter  session,  the 
final  vote  was  taken,  which  reversed  the 
sentence  of  the  Synod  and  restored  him  to 
thefullexerciseof  hisministry.  Iwas pre- 
sent on  the  occasion,  and  can  testify  that 
in  the  defence  which  he  then  made  of  him- 
self and  the  gospel,  he  uttered  no  harsh 
word — ^he  impugned  no  man's  motives — 
he  appealed  to  no  party  iofluence,  but  in 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  spake  out 
the  honest  convictions  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  truth  of  Qod.  Not 
when  his  personal  friends  seized  him  by 
the  hand,  and  congratulated  him  on  the 
result,  did  he  express  any  sentiment  of 
triumph.  When  he  again  entered  his 
pulpit,  it  was  to  preach  the  same  old 
gospel  in  the  same  old  way. 

He  beautifully  illustrated  all  the  quali- 
fications of  a  bishop  as  stated  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  2, 3,  and  particularly  those  of  good  be- 
haviour ;  given  to  hospitality,  apt  to 
teach,  not  given  to  wine— literally ,  not  at, 
by,  near,  or  with  wine — ^the  apostolic 
definition  of  and  authority  for  total 
abstinenoe.  Many  knew  how  kind  and 
genial  and  full  of  cheerful  humour  he 
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WB8  in  the  family ;  and  in  his  own  home 
he  always  made  his  gaests  most  wel- 
ceme. 

He  carried  oat  his  conviction  that  a 
minister  should  retire  from  the  pulpit 
before  age  should  impair  his  judgment. 
His  people,  sad  to  part  with  him,  pro- 
posed to  ocMitfnue  a  portion  of  his  salary, 
but  this  he  declined.  Through  life  he 
manifested  a  most  sensitive  regard  to 
justice  and  honesty  in  all  financial 
matten,  and  this  operated  in  causing 
him  to  decline  the  offer  of  his  people. 
As  he  could  not  render  them  the  pastoral 
service,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  receive 
the  salary.  His  people  ingeniously  met 
his  conscientious  fedings,  and  proposed  [ 


the  purchase^  at  a  valuatic^  (A  his 
library  for  the  use  of  Jus  suocesiorB.  To 
this  he  agreed,  and  they  bought  it  at  a 
generous  valuation.  When  he  readied 
the  age  of  seventy,  he  desired  to  preach 
again  in  his  old  pulpit,  to  the  people  of  his 
love.  He  closed  that  memorable  sennon 
by  quoting  the  following  lines : 

"So  glido  my  life  away  I  And  to,  at  la«t 
My  Axn  of  dutiee  deoently  fUfllled, 
May  soma  dieeaae,  not  tatdy  to  perlonn 
Ita  destined  offioe,  jot  with  gentle  stroke^ 
Dismiss  me,  weary,  to  the  safe  ratnat, 

.  Beneath  the  turf  that  I  have  often  trod." 

How  singularly  was  this  {oayer  granted 
in  his  sudden  and  painless  death  I 

WiLUAX  Pattow,  D.D. 


W^aUm  ai  '§aabs. 


The  Leading  Christiian  EvidenpeSy 
and  the  principlet  on  which  to  €8timat0 
them.  By  Gilbbrt  Wakdlaw,  M.A. 
(Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark,  38, 
(George  Street.) 

Evidences  of  Chrietiamty  in  t/ie 
Nineteenth  Century,  By  Ai^^ebt 
Babn Bs.  (London :  Blackie  and  Son, 
Fatemoster-row ;  and  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh.) 

We  place  these  two  books  side  by  side 
with  great  satisfaction.  Belating  to  the 
same  august  theme,  they  treat  it  with 
such  personal  independence  of  thought, 
and  with  such  distinctness  as  to  the 
particular  kinds  of  ''evidence"  which 
conmiend  Christianity  to  the  human 
conscience  and  heart  as  Divine,  that 
they  form,  most  happily,  supplementary 
volumes.  The  meditativeness  of  the  one, 
and  the  practicalness  of  the  other,  are 
apparent  all  through  each  work.  If 
united,  they  go  feur  to  supply  answers 
along  the  whole  range  of  thought  which 
the  question  of  evidences  opens  up  to  us. 
We  are  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Wazdlaw 
for  the  high  instruction  he  everywhere 
supplies  as  to  the  **  principles  "  on  which 


Christian  evidences  are  to  be  estimated. 
He  has  done  the  earnest  and  the 
thoughtful  public  much  service  in  the 
prominence  he  gives  to  the  &ct,  that  the 
evidence  for  revelatdon  must  be  in  har- 
mony with  its  own  discoveries,  as  to  the 
relations  between  God  and  man.  It  is 
the  proud  or  ignorant  overlooking  of 
this  essential  jE&ot,  that  explains  half  the 
scepticism  of  those  who  profess  to  have 
studio  the  Book  of  God  and  the  Church 
of  Christ,  without  reaching  the  oondu- 
sion  that  either  is  of  supernatural  origin. 
Mr.  Barnes  has  laid  the  immense 
number  of  his  trustful  readers  under 
additional  obligation.  It  was  meet  that 
such  a  survey  of  the  **  evidences"  shonld 
come  from  the  pen  of  a  man,  who  has 
devoted  his  life  with  industry  and 
success  to  the  exposition  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  His  volume  will  be  aooepted 
by  the  British  public  with  a  profounder 
interest  from  the  fact,  that  it  made 
its  appearance  among  us  just  at  the 
time  when  tidings  of  his  death  were 
stirring  the  hearts  of  myriads  in  our  Sun- 
day schools  and  our  ftumlies.  "Whsae 
faith  follow,  considering  the  end  of  his 
conversation  I" 
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The  Doctring  qf  the  Trinity  Under- 
yinf  the  JIttfMlmtioH  of  Bedmptum, 
Bj  the  BeT,  Gjk>sob  Pattbbson, 
uthor  of  ''Memoir  of  James 
M'Gragor,  D.D."  (Edinbxirgh:  W. 
Oliphant  And  Co.) 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not 
formatted,  or  dogmatically  enunciated  in 
theScripturos;  it  is  assumed  and  presup- 
posed, and  underlies  its  general  teaching 
respecting  God,  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  And  hence,  as  it 
does  not  come  within  the  range  of 
logical  demonstration,  it  is  to  bo  ac- 
cepted as  a  truth  essential  to  the  right 
iaterpretatioji  of  the  Divine  record,  and  as 
lying  at  the  basis  of  human  redemption. 
To  reject  this  doctrine,  myBtorious  as  it 
is,  is  to  charge  the  inspired  writers  with 
needless  anomalies  of  construction,  and 
to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  Grospel. 

The  idea  of  the  author  of  this  volume, 
although  not  free  from  all  question  or 
objection,  is  worthy  of  careful  and 
candid  consideration.  He  conceives 
that  the  Scriptures  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  "  having  relation  to  each  of 
the  Three  Persons  of  the  Godhead  respect- 
ively, in  the  order  of  their  subsistence 
sod  operation."  The  teaching  of  the 
Old  Testament,  ho  imagines,  centres 
in  God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are 
all  things;  that  of  the  Gospels,  in 
''the  maiiif6*tation  of  the  Son,  in 
His  special  department  of  the  work  of 
redemption ;"  and  that  of  the  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  in  the  mission  and  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  whilst  each 
division  exhibits  the  special  glories  of  the 
Persons  of  the  Trinity,  he  at  the  same 
time  mttntaixis,  that  it  presents  Him  in 
relation  to  the  others  both  essentially 
and  eeoBomically . 

The  author  ooniSnes  himself  to  an  ex- 
amination of  those  passages  in  which  the 
Three  Divine  Persons  are  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  formation  and  execu- 
tion of  the  scheme  of  human  redemption. 
Hii  manner  of  treatment  is  calm,  dis- 
paaionate,  and  enlightened ;  free  at  once 
from  rashness  and  dogmatism,  and  there- 


fore  we   reconunend  the  book  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers. 

The  British  Quarterly  Review. 
No.  106.  April  1st,  1871.  (Lon- 
don :  Hodder  k  Stoughton.) 
An  excellentnumber  of  this  periodical, 
with  a  rich  variety  of  articlee— -historical 
and  philosophical,  literary  and  ecclesias- 
tical. Wo  note  especially  those  on 
"Burton's  History  of  Scotland,"  ''Parties 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,"  *'Baligioua 
Tests  and  National  Univerdtiee." 
The  article  on  "  The  War  of  1870-1,"  in 
continuation  of  that  in  the  last  mimber, 
is  an  admirable  resum^  of  the  stupen- 
dous events  which  have  agitated  Europe 
for  the  last  few  months. 

Sermons.       By  Charles    Wads- 
woETH,  Minister  of  Calvary  Church, 
San  Francisco.    (London :  R.  D.  Dick- 
inson, Farringdon  Street.) 
These  sermons  are  evangelical  in  senti- 
ment, and  while  presenting  no  special 
feature   requiring   criticism,    are    very 
favourable  specimens  of  pulpit  address. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  famed  far- 
away city  of  San  Francisco  possesses  a 
preacher  so  earnest  and  faithful  as  l^Ir. 
Wadflworth. 

ThouglUe  in  Theology.  By  John 
Shbfpabd.  (London:  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) 

The  essays  in  this  volume  are  well 
worthy  of  public  attention.  The  first  is  an 
argument  for  the  being  of  a  God,  from 
organized  life  and  from  osteology,  noticed 
and  highly  approved  by  Lord  Brougham, 
in  letters  here  preserved  in  the  appendix. 
The  second  is  an  argument,  f^om  that 
primal  truth,  for  a  future  life.  The 
third  is  on  the  reunion  and  recognition 
of  the  good  and  happy  hereafter.  And 
the  last  shows  how  the  sentiments  of  love 
to  God  and  love  to  man  should  bo 
cherished  and  regulated.  The  volome 
contains  an  important  sununary  of 
philosophical  and  religious  truth,  upon 
the  ability  of  which  we  congratulate  the 
excellent  and  venerable  author. 
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Carrie  WiUian^  cmd  Her  Scholars. 
By  A.  R.  W.  (London :  Book  SodetyO 

This  18  a  happily  conceiyed  and  well 
told  little  story.  It  is  thoroughly 
natoral,  without  stnun,  or  taint  of 
senaationalinn.  It  is  so  eridently  founded 
on  fact  that  its  lessons  mast  be  accepted 
as  those  of  reality,  not  of  fiction.  Carrie 
WiUiams  is  a  model  teacher,  and  her 
mode  of  instruction  is  the  ideal  of  teach- 
ing. The  results  are  so  happy,  and  the 
process  so  beautifully  natural,  that 
the  little  book  is  worUiy  of  the  careful 
perusal  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  education  of  the  young. 

TreaUse  on  the  Physical  Cause  of 

th0  Ihath  of  Christ,  and  ita  BOation  to 
the  FrinoipltM  and  Ftaetiee  of  ChriS" 
tianity.    By  William  Stboud,  M.D. 
Second  Edition,  with  Appendix  con- 
taining letters  on  the  subject  by  Sir 
James   Y.     Simpson,    Bart,     M.D. 
(London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  ft  Co.) 
This  remarkable  work  by  the  late  Dr. 
Stroud  was  first  published  in  the  year 
1847.    Its  object  is  to  show  the  great 
probability  there  is  that  the  physical 
cause  of  our  Saviour's  death  was  rupture 
or  breaking  of  the  heart  from  excessiye 
mental  agony.    The  reader  must  judge 
for  himself  as  to  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment, but  he  will  find  it  no  easy  matter 
to  set  it  aside.    The  Talue  of  this  edition 
is  enhanced  by  a  letter,  printed  in  the 
appendix,    from    the   late   Sir   James 
Simpson,  confirming  Dr.  Stroud's  view, 
by  giviog,  ina  brief  compass,  some  most 
weighty    reasons   for   the   conclusion. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  Talue 
and  importance  of  this  work.    No  theo- 
logical library  can  be  complete  without 
it. 

Clouds  and  LiglU,  By  Hose  La 
TovcHE.  (London :  Kisbet  and  Co.) 
A  little  book  comprising  an  allegory 
in  which  truth,  hope,  pleasure,  &c.,  are 
personified  ;  with  other  short  papers  on 
such  themes  as  sorrow,  pain,  faith,  &c. 
It,  is  thoughtful,  devout,  and  deeply 
spiritual. 


TJis    Pulpit    Analyst      Vol    V. 
(London;  Hodder lund Stonghton.) 

This  is  in  some  respects  the  beat 
volume  of  the  ** Analyst"  which  has 
appeared.  Its  contents  are  varied  and 
valuable.  Especially  is  there  an  im- 
provement in  its  sketches  of  sennons. 
The  late  lamented  Dean  of  Csnterboiy 
on  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Yirgins, 
Mr.  Baldwin  Brown  on  "  Misread  Ffts- 
sages  of  Scripture,"  Ftefessor  Qodwin'i 
''New  Translation  and  Notes  on  the 
Epistie  to  the  Galations,"  and  Mr. 
Watson's  Smith's  **  Outlines,"  give 
strength  and  attraction  to  the  oontenti  of 
this  volume.  Now  the  Analyst  has  given 
place  to  the  Preaeher^t  Lantern,  lot  which 
we  wish  a  useful  and  suocesBful  career. 

Hie  British  and  Foreign  Evan- 
yelical  Sevino.  No.  2.  New  Series. 
(London :  J.  Nisbet  &  Co.) 
Of  the  nine  articles  in  this  Beview 
for  April,  seven  are  original,  marked 
by  varied  excellence.  The  article  ro- 
printed  from  the  Frinceton  Bevuw  on 
''Sinaitio  Inscriptions"  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Charles  Forster's 
theory  regarding  them.  That  theory 
hardly  deserved  so  much  labour.  The  ' 
writer  of  the  article  on  ''  The  Union  of 
Chiirchos"  seems  to  think  that  all  tbe 
Christian  worldis  tendingtowardsFMby  - 
terianism,  which,  he  dedares,  has  under- 
gone no  change  in  its  leading  prindpIeB 
for  more  than  two  centuries.  If  not, 
it  has  at  any  rate  undergone  a  mighty 
change  in  its  spirit  and  practice— and 
that  towards  Congregationalism.  Br. 
Lorimer's  article  on  *'  The  Continental 
Missions  of  the  Early  Celtic  Church,"  i» 
instructive  and  interesting. 

The  Scottish  Kirk :  its  Sistory  and 
Ftesint Position,  (London:  Liberation 
Society,  Serjeants'  Inn,  Fleet-street) 

Accurate  in  its  history,  trenchant  in  its 
logic,  and  Christian  in  its  spirit— this 
pamphlet  is  an  able  argument  and  plea 
for  voluntaryism  in  the  support  of  re- 
ligion. 


OUB  CUBOKICLE. 
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The  Managers  of  the  Evanobucal  MAOAznoi  are  requested  to  meet  at  Badley's 
Hotel,  Blackfriars  Bridge,  after  the  Hissionary  Sermon  at  Surrey  Chapel,  on 
Wednesday,  May  10th.    Dinner  will  be  proTided  at  two  o'clock  predaely. 

Mr.  Harrison  deUvered  a  feeUng  and 
suitable  reply,  after  which  Beys.  Dr. 
Stoughton,  F.  Tucker,  J.  Lynch,  H. 
AlloD,  and  others  addressed  the  meeting. 


nataarrATxoit  to  thb  bet.  j,  a 

BABBISOK. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Bev.  J.  C.  Harrison's  settlement  in  the 
pssUnate  at  Paxk-street  Chapel,  Camden- 
town  (his  first  sermon  as  pastor  having 
been  preadied  on  the  22nd  of  March, 
1846),  was  celebrated  on  Tuesday,  March 
21st,  by  a  tea-meeting  in  the  spacious 
schoolrooms  in  Grove-street,  and  a  pub- 
lie  meeting  in  the  chapel,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Rov.  T.  Binnoy. 

The  Rev.  John  Nunn  opened  the 
mfioting  with  prayer. 

The  Chairman,  in  his  introductory 
ranarks,  expressed  the  pleasure  which  he 
had  in  being  present  that  evening  to 
gympathise  with  pastor  and  people,  on 
this  twenty-fifth  anniversary — Mr.  Har- 
lison's  "^ver  wedding."  Mr.  Binney 
read  a  letter  from  one  of  Mr.  Harrison's 
fonner  students — the  Rev.  Edward  S. 
Prouty  in  which  he  spoke  of  their  pastor 
as  an  example  of  the  power  both  of 
instruction  and  impression  which  the 
pnlpit  may  become. 

The  Bev.  John  Bobinson,  in  a  brief 
speech,  made  some  reference  to  the  early 
history  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Henry  Spalding,  one  of  the  dea- 
cons, after  some  reminiscences  of  the 
pastor  and  the  church,  said  he  had  been 
requested  to  present  Mr.  Harrison  with 
a  silver  casket,  bearing  the  following 
inscription : — 

This  casket,  containing  500  guineas,  is 
the  gift  of  past  and  present  members  of 
the  chureh  and  congregation  at  Park 
Chapel,  Camden  Town,  to  their  beloved 
and  faithfnl  fnend  and  pastor,  the  Bev. 
Joshua  Clarkson  Harrison,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  pas- 
torate among  them,  March  22nd,  1871. 

The  casket  really  contained  £569,  £25 
having  come  in  since  the  inscription  was 
finidied. 


FOaTRAIT  OF  THS  AEV.   THOMAS  BINNBT. 

The  portrait  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Bin- 
ney, for  which  he  sat  at  the  request  of 
his  brethren  in  the  Congregational  mi- 
nistry, and  destined  ultimately  for  a 
place  in  the  Konconformist  Memorial 
Hall,  was  uncovered  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, 28th  March,  after  a  public  break- 
fast at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel.  The 
Bev.  J.  C.  Harrison,  Chairman  of  the 
Congregational  Union,  presided  over  a 
company  of  nearly  200  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, including  almost  all  the  London 
Congregational  ministers  and  several 
from  the  provinces,  together  with  the 
leading  members  of  Mr.  Binnoy's  lato 
congregation  at  the  Weigh-house. 

The  address  to  Mr.  Binney  from  his 
ministerial  brethfen  was  read  by  the 
Bev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown. 

The  picture  was  then  unveiled  by 
Miss  James.  It  is  an  admirable  paint- 
ing of  Mr.  Binney,  in  a  sitting  attitude, 
with  an  open  Bible  on  his  knee.  The 
artist,  Mr.  Lowes  Dickenson,  has  most 
happily  caught  the  familiar  expression 
of  feature,  and  produced  on  canvas  a 
living  likeness.  It  will  be  exhibited 
this  season  on  the  walls  of  the  Boyal 
Academy. 

NSW  COLLEOB. — POBTHAIT  OF  DE.  HALLEY. 

On  Friday,  24th  March,  a  large  num- 
ber of  old  students  and  friends  of  New 
College  met  to  celebrate  the  unveiling  of 
a  new  portrait  of  the  Principal,  which 
has  been  prepared  for  the  Common-room 
at  the  expense  of  the  students.  At 
half-past  six  the  company  assembled 
in    the    Common-room,    the   Bev.    T. 
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Bixm67  in  the  chair,  in  a  very  happy 
manner,  introduced  the  business  of  the 
evening.  Mr.  B.  Clarkson,  as  senior 
student,  read  a  brief  but  interesting 
paper  expressive  of  the  high  sense  enter- 
tained by  the  students  of  their  Princi- 
pal's kindness  and  attention.  The  Bey. 
J.  Barker,  IjL.B.,  of  New  Ck>llege 
Chapel,  followed,  bearing  strong  testi- 
mony on  behalf  of  former  students  to 
Dr.  Bailey's  fidthfulmess  and  ability  as 
their  IVindpal ;  and  then  Mrs.  Cheetham, 
Dr.  Halley's  daughter,  drew  the  cords, 
which  had  been  arranged  so  as  to  uncover 
the  portrait,  the  appearance  of  which 
called  forth  a  burst  of  applause  from  the 
crowded  meeting.  Dr.Halley  acknow- 
ledged the  presentation  in  an  exceedingly 
toofihing  address.  He  very  heartily  ac- 
cepted the  portrait  which  the  students 
had  presented  to  him,  and  was  pleased 
to  know  that  when  the  original  had  gone 
to  his  Father's  house  above,  that  portrait, 
as  it  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  library, 
would  recall  him  to  the  minds  of  some 
who  might  thus  have  the  experience  of 
early  days  brought  back  again. 

THB  OONOBBOATIONAL  BOABD. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  London 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministers  was 
held  in  the  Mission  Booms,  Bloomfield- 
street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  Uth, 
the  Bev.  Clement  Dukes,  M.A.,  in  the 
chair. 

The  report  was  read,  and  the  cash 
statement  for  the  year  was  submitted. 

The  Bev.  Professor  Newth,  M.A.,  of 
New  College,  was  elected  chairman,  and 
the  Bev.  William  Boberts,  of  HoUoway, 
doputy-ehairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Bev.  Bobert  Ashton  and  the  Bev. 
I.  Yale  Mummery  wero're-olected  secre- 
taries.   

APPHENTICBSHIP   BOCIBTT. 

The  half-yearly  election  of  the  ''  So- 
ciety for  Assisting  to  Apprentice  the 
Children  of  Dissenting  Ministers,"  was 
held  at  18,  Sonth-stroet,  Finsbnry,  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  March  the  28th,  the 
Kcv.  Robert  Ashton  in  the  chair.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  the  Rev.  J.  Haydcn.  The 
pell  was  opened  at  two  and  closed  at 


four  o'clock,  when  the  eight  caodidsteB 
at  the  head  of  the  Ust  were  dedaied 
duly  elected  to  the  benefit  of  the  insti- 
tution. Letters  were  read  by  the  Ber. 
L  Vale  Mummery,  the  honorary  secre- 
tary, from  some  of  those  who  hadrs- 
ceived  grants,  which  showed  the  vala- 
able  services  rendered  by  the  Society  to 
the  sons  of  ministers  at  an  important 
period.  Letters  were  also  read  bom 
some  who  had  forwarded  life  sabBorip- 
tions,  and  who  bore  testimony  to  the 
Society's  usefulness  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood.          

WKEBJB  THB&B  IS  NO   BSTABUflHSD 
CHUBCH. 

It  is  stated  that  in  the  dty  of  Nov 
York,  as  many  persons  attend  religioiu 
worship  as  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
churches  and  chapels  of  this  metropolis, 
although  the  population  here  is  three 
times  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  Amerioin 
capital.  

PRBBBTTBRIAK  UmON   IK  SOOTLAIID. 

Fifty-two  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  have  reported 
in  favour  of  the  Union,  and  only  tea 
against  it.  The  Presbyteries  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  are  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  the  Union  of  the 
two  churches. 


THE  I&ISU  CHU&CH  AMD    THB  SU8TBV- 
TATION  FUND. 

The    Church   Body   have.  pubUshed 
another  long  list  of  subscriptions  to  the 
Sustentation  Fund.     They   have  now 
£286,000  in  the  bank.    The  list  includes 
many  generous  donations.     One  featore 
of   tiic  list   is   a   remarkable    increase 
in  the  number  and  amounts  of  the  annual 
subscriptions  promised.  There  are  seve- 
ral liberal  records  of  this  character:— 
**  Lord  Dunsany,  2  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  property   in   parish;"   "Mr.  T.  P. 
Caimes,  2  per  cent,  on  property  in  par- 
ish;" *<  Mr.  Bobert  Smith,  2^  per  cent  on 
property."      The  Dublin  Evening  Mail 
thinks  tiio  Church  Body  may  expect  soon 
to  add  largely  to  their  nucleus  of  the 
ultimate  complete  ro-endowmeot.    The 
English  bishops   have  been  UBUSOsUy 
liberal  in  their  donations  to  this  AnuL 
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I-— ^diitfo  tf  ^issiim  Moth  in  t|e  %tmtti  district. 

THE  brief  Beport  with  wluch  this  article  commences  is  from  the  pen 
of  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherrikg,  of  Benares.  It  refers  to  the  work  of 
tho  Society  during  the  past  ten  years  in  that  ancient  seat  and  strong- 
liold  of  Hindoo  idolatry.     Mr.  Sherring  writes  as  follows : — 

"  At  tho  request  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society  the  Report  tlua  year  will 
contain  a  brief  review  of  the  operations  of  the  Mission  during  the  provious  ten 
years,  as  well  as  the  usual  detailed  summary  of  the  labours  of  the  past  year. 

"  Conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  Mission  during  the  longer  period  are 
the  losses  it  has  sustained.  Two  of  its  Missionaries  have  been  removed  by 
deatL  One  was  the  Rev.  William  Buyers,  who  died  in  the  year  1865.  He 
liad  been  a  Missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  for  upwards  of  thirty 
J^Btis ;  and,  although  not  the  actual  founder  of  the  Benares  Mission,  was  for 
this  long  term  one  of  its  chief  helpers  and  friends.  His  excellent  and  devoted 
^e,  who  was  carried  off  in  the  Mutiny  of  1857  by  disease  brought  on  by 
anxiety,  is  not  yet  forgotten  by  the  Christian  community  there.  Her  kindness 
and  sympathy,  her  unwearied  zeal  and  industry,  have  left  a  memory  behind 
W,  which  many  years  will  not  efface.  The  other  Missionary  was  the  Rev. 
William  Jones,  who  died  in  the  month  of  April  of  the  year  just  closed.  He 
was  connected  with  the  Benares  Mission  only  for  a  short  time,  and  was  best 
^own  for  his  labours  in  the  jungles  of  Singrowlee,  where  he  established  a 
Mission  at  its  principal  village  of  Dudhi.  There  he  lived  a  simple  and  almost 
ascetic  life  among  the  aboriginal  population,  to  whose  spiritual  and  material 
welfate  he  heartily  and  unsparingly  surrendered  himself.    Two  seasons  of  great 
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drought  and  scarcity  occurred  throughout  all  that  tract  of  country  while  he 
was  residing  there.  To  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  starring  people  he 
procured  sums  of  money  from  friends,  and  also  from  the  Government,  by  which 
grain  was  purchased  and  given  away,  or  brought  to  the  market  and  there  sold 
at  reduced  rates.  He  also  superintended  the  public  works  that  were  set  on 
foot  for  the  relief  and  support  of  hundreds  of  persons.  By  his  unwearied 
kindness,  his  liberality,  his  plans  of  usefulness,  his  integrity,  his  steadfast 
resistance  of  oppression,  his  genial  sympathy,  his  holy  life  and  conyersatioii, 
he  won  the  confidence  of  the  natives,  who  trusted  him  as  they  had  never  before 
trusted  any  human  being.  Full  of  earnestness  and  Christian  love,  he  sacrificed 
health  and  comfort  in  his  privations  and  toils,  and  died  in  the  midst  of  his 
usefulness,  and  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eig^ 
Few  men  in  modern  times  better  deserve  the  name  of  an  apostle.  His  death  is 
an  incalculable  loss  to  the  Mission,  and  to  the  aborigines  of  Singrowlee.  His 
wife  never  shared  his  labours  in  that  district,  but  was  snatched  away  suddenly 
by  cholera  in  the  year  1863,  a  short  time  before  Mr.  Jones  entered  on  his  work 
in  Singrowlee,  and  while  ho  was  still  attached  to  the  Mission  in  Benares.  She 
was  a  woman  of  superior  intelligence,  and,  had  she  lived,  would  doubtless  hare 
rendered  valuable  assistance  to  her  husband  in  the  new  field  of  labour  to  which 
he  was  going.  But  He  who  knows  all  things  from  their  beginning  to  their  end, 
thought  best  to  send  His  servant  to  that  wild  and  desolate  region  friendless  and 
alone.  '  His  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.'  We  have  also  to  mourn  over  the  lo6s 
of  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Hewlett,  a  woman  of  a  gentle  and  sweet  spirit,  who 
died  in  the  year  1868.  She  was  much  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
her.  Our  old  friends,  the  Bev.  James  Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Kennedy,  after  being 
associated  with  the  Mission  for  many  years,  have  finally  left  for  the  lulls, 
where  they  are  engaged  in  the  establishment  of  a  Mission  at  the  new  Station  of 
Banee  Khet  in  connection  with  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

**  This  Mission  has  little  to  record  of  additions  from  either  the  Hindu  or 
Mahomedan  population,  as  the  result  of  its  ten  years*  labour.  I  hardly  know 
what  to  remark  on  this  circumstance.  I  should  bo  sorely  grieved  were  any  one 
to  estimate  the  labours  of  the  Mission,  and  the  influence  it  has  exerted  on  this 
neighbourhood  by  it.  Should  any  person  in  England  or  in  India  be  inclined  to 
animadvert  strongly  on  the  slow  progress  we  are  making  in  the  baptism  of 
adttlt  converts,  I  would  just  stato  for  the  information  of  such  a  person*  that 
nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  baptize  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  Hindus  of 
Benares  in  a  week.  Wore  a  sufficient  pecuniary  subsidy  to  be  oflEsred,  I 
guarantee  that  this  number  could  without  difficulty  be  obtained  within  the  ixnie 
specified.  What  would  be  the  quality  and  worth  of  such  Christians  need  not 
be  stated.  This  is  certain,  that  if  ten  thousand  such  Christians  were  to  he 
manufactured,  they  would  require  not  so  much  ministers  of  religion  as  a  strong 
police  force  to  manage  them. 

*'  The  work  of  baptism  is  a  spiritual  work,  for  which  the  hearts  of  meE  need 
to  be  spiritually  prepared.  Many  natives  of  this  country  have  been  baptised, 
who  have  never  been  in  a  true  sense  prepared  for  the  rite,  which  is  not  to  be 
administered  to  a  mere  nominal  Christian,  but  to  a  Christian  who  has,  to  somo 
extent,  faith  in  Christ.  Hence  the  weakness  of  many  Indian  churches.  ^^T 
are  weak  because  of  the  low  standard  of  spiritual  life  manifested  by  their 
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members.  The  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  in  an  admirable  speech  lately  deliyored  in 
the  Town  Hall  of  Bombay,  has  well  expressed  the  difference  between  nominal 
and  real  conrersion  in  India.  *  True/  he  says,  '  there  might  be  an  outward 
confarmationY  and  that  had  been  seen  in  this  country,  without  any  real  con- 
Tersion ;  the  heart  of  the  country  must  be  oonyerted  before  conversion  was 
real.  They  must  not  look  at  unreal  results,  but  at  results  which  would  bear 
the  test  of  tune*  of  public  opinion,  of  the  press,  the  test  also  of  liberty  and 
freedom.' 

**  In  a  city  like  Benares,  in  which  old  creeds  and  customs  exist,  penetrating 
through  and  through  the  social  and  personal  life  of  the  people,  and  associated 
with  their  history  for  ages  past ;  in  which  a  powerful  priesthood  is  ever  on  the 
alert  to  keep  them  attentive  to  thm  duties,  and  to  mystify  them  by  their 
magical  charms  and  ceremonies;  in  which  multitudes  of  persons  read  the 
sacred  books  and  reverence  the  mingled  philosophy  and  religion  they  contain ; 
and  in  which,  in  every  direction,  sensuous  forms  and  symbols  of  the  indi- 
genous faith  meet  the  eye ;  what  wonder  if  a  new  and  better  religion,  even 
thoY^h  derived  from  Heaven,  and  bearing  on  its  front  the  glory  of  its  Divine 
original,  should  meet  with  opposition  of  an  unwonted  and  special  character ! 
To  reckon  on  the  hasty  and  sudden  downfall  of  the  old  religion,  which  har- 
monises so  completely  with  the  pride  and  vanity,  and  other  evil  qualities,  of  the 
human  heart,  and  on  the  rapid  and  universal  spread  of  a  faith  which  tends  to 
destroy  mich.  qualities,  and  to  bring  the  heart  into  an  entirely  new  condition, 
is  to  indulge  in  mere  quixotism,  and  to  manifest  an  impatience  at  variance  with 
the  calmness  of  the  Gbspel. 

'*  In  a  city  like  Benares,  therefore,  undue  expectations  of  a   sudden  and 
general  conversion  of  the  people  to  Christianity  should  be  carefully  avoi  ded. 
The  resrnlts  at  present  to  be  looked  for  are  not  so  much  direct  as  indirect.  > 
And  here  it  is  that  we  must  mainly  estimate  the  achievements  of  Christianity 
in  this  city  and  neighbourhood.     Converts  have  been  made,  and  are  being 
made,  from  time  to  lime.    They  may  be  counted  by  the  hundred  in  the  several 
IGssions  in  Benares ;  but  they  constitute  no  proper  criterion  of  the  great  work 
accomplished  among  the  natives  by  Christian  truth,  education,  just  govern- 
ment, and  the  general  civilizing  elements  in  operation  in  their  midst.    It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  afi&rm,  that  native  society  in  Benares,  especially  among  the 
better  classes,  is  hardly  the  same  thing  that  it  was  ten  years  ago.    An  educated 
class  has  sprung  up  in  this  interval,  which  is  little  inclined  to  continue  in  the 
mental  bondage  of  the  past.    The  men  comiK>sing  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
bod  ready  to  burst  into  the  blossom  under  the  united  influence  of  light  and  heat. 
The  religion  of  idolatry,  of  sculptures,  of  sacred  weUs  and  sacred  rivers,  of  gross 
fetichism,  of  mythological  representations,  of  many-handed,  or  many-headed,  or 
many-bodied  deities,  is  losing  in  their  eyes  its  religious  romance.    They  yearn 
after  a  religion  purer  and  better.   They  want  to  know  God  as  He  is,  not  as  sym- 
bolized in  these  shapes,  or  idealized  in  these  mystical  associations.    Moreover, 
they  are  conscious  of  being  moved  by  nations  respecting  Truth,  and  Holiness, 
sad  God,  such  as  they  were  ignorant  of  in  their  younger  days,  and  such  as  they 
^ow  their  fathers  never  possessed.    English  education,  based  on  the  Bible, 
^  tbos  produced  a  revolution  of  thought  in  their  minds — ^I  say  based  on  the 
Bible,  for,  whether  taught  in  Mission  or  Government  Schools,  it  is  so  based.   In 
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the  Gk)yenmient  schools  the  Bible  is  not  permitted  as  a  text-book ;  yet  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  the  English  education  it  imparts  is  in  no  slight  measure 
Biblical.    The  light  which  precedes  and  accompanies  conyiction  has  been  ahed 
upon  many  minds  in  this  seat  of  Hinduism.    A  new  era  of  intellectual  freedom, 
and  of  religious  life,  has  already  commenced.     Of  not  a  few  it  may  be  said, 
that '  old  things  have  passed  away  ;*  and  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  it  may  be 
said,  that '  all  things  are  becoming  new.'  Such  a  change  as  has  been  wrought  is 
full  of  promise,  and  is  ground  for  the  greatest  encouragement  and  hope.    It  is 
of  a  much  more  satisfactory  and  genuine  character  than  an  addition  of  some 
scores  or  hundreds  of  nominal  converts  to  the  Christian  communities  of  the 
city  would  be. 

<*  As  an  illustration  of  the  transformation  which  Hindu  society  in  the  Sacred 
City  is  undergoing,  even  among  its  most  orthodox  members,  I  may  mention 
the  great  excitement  which  occurred  a  few  months  ago  by  the  advent  of  a 
devotee,  speaking  only  Sanskrit,  by  name  Dayananda  Sw&ml  Jl.  This  man 
announced  to  the  astonished  natives  that  the  Yedas,  or  most  ancient  Hinda 
writings,  gave  no  sanction  to  idolatry,  and  recommended  the  people  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  abandon  the  innovation,  and  revert  to  the  primitive  worship 
of  their  race.  Great  discussions  ensued,  which  were  attended  by  pandits  and 
priests,  rajahs,  bankers,  merchants,  and  earnest  Hindus  of  all  ranks  and 
castes.  The  entire  city  was  excited  and  convtilsed.  The  reputation  of  the 
cherished  idols  began  to  suiSbr,  and  the  temple  emoluments  sustained  a  serious 
diminution  in  their  value.  The  public  discussions  were  closed  at  last,  though 
in  a  manner  imsatisfactory  to  all  parties." 

Broad  and  deep  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  religious  aspects  of  Benares 
06  a  sphere  for  Missionary  labour  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  difficult  and  patient  labour  of  those  who  are  seeking 
to  win  that  city  for  Christ.  A  superficial  reader,  who  would  judge  aU 
foreign  Missionary  fields  alike,  and  would  make  no  difference  between 
Polynesia  and  Benares,  would  do  well  to  pass  over  such  a  report  as  that 
given  above,  until  he  has  learned  to  read  with  discrimination.  A  reader 
of  a  very  different  class  has  gone  carefully  through  the ''  General  Beport'' 
of  the  Missions  of  the  Society  at  Benares,  Mirzapore,  Singrowlee, 
Almorah  and  Eanee  Khet,  and,  in  the  Friend  of  India  of  March  9th, 
gives  his  view  of  the  workers  and  of  their  work  and  its  results,  which 
Tiew  possesses  peculiar  interest  and  worth,  as  being  taken  from  an  outside 
position. 

The  difficulty  of  the  field  and  the  steady  hard  work  of  those  who  are 
cultivating  it  are  justly  recognised.  The  small  results  at  present  visible, 
after  many  years  of  labour,  are  noted  without  surprise.  The  failure  in 
character  of  native  converts,  while  deplored,  is  regarded  as  to  be  expected. 
A  tone  of  intelligent  approval  and  earnest  encouragement  pervades  the 
whole  review,  which  is  calculated  to  cheer  not  only  our  brethren  in  their 
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daily  toili  but  also  those  who  sympathise  with  them,  and  who  iiom  afar 
have  long  watched  and  prayed  for  their  success.  The  extracts  are  as 
follow ; — 


'*  We  have  the  '  Second  General  Ee- 
port  *  for  1870  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society*s  doings  at  Benares,  Mir- 
zapore,  and  the  district  that  belongs 
to  them;  an  able,  earnest,  and  im- 
portant report  of  work  done  from  that 
centre  of  the  Holy  City.  The  report 
is  marked  throughout  by  a  spirit  of 
genuine  faith  in  the  principles  to  incul- 
cate which  the  Mission  was  established, 
and  in  the  excellent  and '  Fundamental 
Principle  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.' 

"  To  a  man  who  belieyes  that  Christi- 
anity is  true  there  is  no  place  in  the 
world  sadder  than  Benares.  And  this 
the  London  Missionary  Society  and 
other  Societies  have  charged  their 
representatives  to  do  their  best  to  alter 
— ^to  sow  flowers  in  place  of  weeds. 

*' '  Little  to  record  of  additions,'  Mr. 
Sherring  says,  *for  ten  years*  labour.' 
Very  disheartening,  certainly.  Well, 
all  that  we  can  say  is,  that  it  would  be 
a  great  disgrace  to  any  one  at  home  to 
be  disheartened  while  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sherring  and  their  assistants  are  work- 
ing hero,  at  times  disheartened  we  do 
not  doubt,  but  having  an  antidote 
against  the  despondency  in  that  one 
promise,  *  Lo  1 1  am  with  you  always,' 
no  matter  what  the  difficulties  may  be, 
*  even  to  the  world's  end.' 

'*  What  can  be  shown  is  hard  and  in- 
cessant work  in  the  face  of  all  manner 
of  difficulties.  The  school  referred  to 
ss  having  been  planted  in  the  native 
town  has  an  attendance  of  '  forty  good 
caste  girls,'  the  most  difficult  to  reach. 
A  Yemacular  School  has  an  attendance 
of  forty-five.  The  High  School  has 
406  pupils.  English,  Persian,  and 
Urdu,  Sanskrit  and  Ilindi,  are  taught. 


The  Mission  has  Bazar  preaching. 
Orphan  Schools  and  much  besides. 
Under  the  head  of  Mirzapore,  the 
Mission  superintended  by  the  Bev.  Br. 
Mather,  there  is  the  same  indica- 
tion of  hard  faithful  and  disheartening 
work.  Some  had  professed  Christianity 
without  living  as  Christians.  This 
seems  a  sore  trouble  to  Dr.  Mather. 
He  has  during  the  year  had  one 
Christian  guilty  of  *  utter  unfaithful- 
ness, immorality' and  fraud;'  dnmkard 
and  we  know  not  what,  and  the  man 
has  been  sent  to  prison.  Very  dis- 
hearting,  certainly,  but  not  by  any 
means  a  new  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church.  When  the  Church 
was  very  young,  indeed,  there  was  the 
same  complaint ;  and  like  complaints 
there  will  be  to  !the  end.  In  the 
Orphan  Schools  several  ladies  seem 
engaged.  Miss  Mather  teaching  the 
chUdren  singing,  which  they  enjoy,  as 
an  addition  to  the  ordinary  school 
duties,  and  Mrs.  Mather  apparently 
superintending  the  whole.  The  Zen- 
ana visitors  report  new  pupils  among 
the  women  and  interesting  progress. 

"We  might  pass  in  like  manner 
through  the  Singrowlee,  the  Almorah 
and  the  Banee  Khet  Missions,  but  our 
available  space  will  not  allow  of  our 
doing  so.  We  think  the  Home  Society 
should  be  satisfied  that  its  representa- 
tives in  Benares,  Mirzapore,  &c.,  are 
not  idle  men  and  women ;  that  neither 
their  faith  nor  charity  is  waxing  cold, 
but  that  they  are  working  and  hoping 
and  believing  on  the  basis  of  enduring 
promises.  If  they  cannot  present  all 
the  fruit  they  would  they  certainly 
show  plenty  of  delving  and  digging 
and  ploughing    and   harrowing   and 
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sowing.  English,  farmers  have  a  say- 
ing that,  '  The  land  is  the  honestest 
thing  in  the  world ;  whatever  you  give 
it  you  will  get  back  again.'  So,  in  a 
far  more  certain  sense,  is  it  with  the 
sowing  of  moral  seed.  The  fruit  is 
certain.  It  may  be  long  before  it  is 
seen,  bnt  nothing  is  lost  that  is  faith- 
fully done.  If  it  appear  not  to-day  it 
will  to-morrow,  or  some  to-morrow  far 
away,  but  it  never  dies.    Fifty  years 


after  all  the  present  agents  of  this 
Mission  are  dead  and  gone  somebody 
will  be  treading  in  their  footsteps,  and 
who  knows  but  the  most  energetic  man 
and  woman  of  that  time  may  now  be 
little  children  under  instruction  in 
these  schools?  We  hope,  however, 
the  Missionaries  who  have  made  this 
Beport  will  present  many  more,  andsee 
more  indications  of  a  rich  and  bounti- 
ful harvest." 


iL—Wipk. — ^t  glissionarn  at  Wath 

THE  Island  of  Upolu  lies  in  tho  centre  of  the  Samoan  gfroup.  It  contains  fire 
hundred  and  sixty  square  miles,  and  has  a  population  of  about  fifteen  thousand 
six  hundrecL  On  the  north  side  is  tho  x>ort  of  Apia ;  and  farther  west  is  the 
Mission  Station  of  Malua,  with  its  largo  and  efficient  seminary  for  training  a  native 
ministry,  which  has  proved  a  spring  of  life  to  tho  South  Sea  Mission.  Tho  siissionarios 
in  Upolu  are  the  Revs.  G.  Drummond,  H.  Nisbet,  S.  J.  Whitmco,  and  G.  A.  Turner,  H.D. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Turner,  sen.,  is  in  England. 

Shut  off  froQDL  the  busy  outside  world  of  civilised  life,  our  brethren 
carry  on  their  round  of  daily  duties.  Preaching,  teaching  in  and  super- 
intending schools,  lecturing  in  theological  institutions,  administering 
medicine  to  the  sick,  with  innumerable  other  occupations,  make  heavy 
demands  on  their  time,  and  often  severely  tax  both  body  and  mind.  The 
Bev.  S.  J.  Whitmeb,  in  the  following  letter,  gives  to  distant  friends  a 
brief  outline  of  his  ordinaiy  routine  of  work. 


Daily  Missionary  "Work.    Eev.  S.  J.  Whttmee,  Jan.  20,  1871. 


''You  ask  for  details  respecting  my 
work.  There  is  so  much  routine  in 
our  ordinary  duties,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  much  worth  writing  about. 
There  is  very  little  romance  connected 
with  Missions  in  Samoa  at  the  present 
day,  and  a  journal  of  daily  proceedings 
would  be  no  more  interesting  than  such 
a  journal  of  a  pastor's  work  at  home 
would  be. 

**  I  could,  e,ff,,  tell  you  how  my 
daily  public  duties  commence  six 
mornings  ever}*  week  at  8.30,  by  dis- 


pensing medicine,  when  I  have  on  an 
average  thirty  patients  to  doctor.  That 
being   over,  I  am  open   to   receive 
messages  from    native    teachers  or 
others,  and  to  reply  to  Scriptural  or 
other  questions  which  any  may  have 
to  ask.     Only  by  system  can  one  get 
time  for  the  multifiuious  duties  de- 
volving upon  us.     The  natives  have 
no  idea  of  the  value  of  time  themselves, 
and  would  fritter  away  all  their  mis- 
8ionary*s  time  if  he  allowed  them.  Bat 
by  devoting  a  set  time  to  everything 
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we  get  aloB^  moely ;  Ihe  natiTea  soon 
learn  the  role.     At  10  or  10.30  (ac- 
oavding  to    nimber  of    patients   or 
caUiont),  I  QMially  pay  a  Tisit  to  tbe 
printiiig-offioe,    and   read    proofs   if 
tliere  are  any.     All  the  time  which.  I 
hare  to  spare  from  this  till  one  o'clock 
is  deyoted  to  study,  except  on  Thurs- 
day, when  the  time  from  ten  to  one  is 
spent    with    the     collected  body    of 
teachers.    At  2  p.m.  I  again  dispense 
medicine  and  receiyo  calls.     At  3.30 1 
have  either  a  class  or  a  soryice  four  or 
fire  days  a  week;  mostly  riding  out 
to  a  distant  village  one  day  a  week. 
At  &30  pjn.  we  haye  worship  in  Samoan 
for  seryants  and  others  who  wish  to 
come,  which  combines  a  Bible  class 
and  £unily  worship  in  one ;  the  rest  of 
tke  eyening  is  always  sacred  to  study. 
This,  with  a  very  few  variaticms,  will 
be  the  routine  of  six  days  eyery  week, 
when  I  am  at  home.    On  Sunday,  I 
usually  preach  at  home  in  the  morning 
at  8.30.    At  10.30  I  frequently  yisit 
the  Sunday-school,  but  not    always. 
At  two  I  usually  either  walk  or  ride 
to  another  village  and  preach,  and  at 
"t  p.m.   I    always   haye  an  English 
ferrice  in  my  house  for  the  benefit  of 
foreigners  who  liye  near.    I  usually 
^6ad  a  printed  sermon,  but  sometimes 
give  an  address  myself.    This  service 
is»  I  believe,  appreciated  by  some  who 
▼oidd  otherwise  not  haye  any  religious 
Kmce  to   attend,  for   most  of  the 
foreign    residents     know    too   little 
Samoan  to    understand  the  Samoan 
service  if  they  go  to  it. 

'*  In  classes,  my  most  important  is 
one  held  every.  Thursday  with  my 
^^A^  pastors.  For  this  I  prepare 
^tes  on  a  portion  of  Scripture  which 
^My  copy,  and  in  class  we  enter  pretty 
^7  into  it  after  the  manner  of  im. 
^^^^^gstiesl  class  in  college.  After  this 
^  genesil  work  of  the  district  comes 
^^^^zvriew,  and  cases  requiring  the 


exercise  of  discipline;  &c.,  are  oon- 
sidored*  This  class  always  occupies 
about  three  hours,  and  is  very  profit- 
able. Isjh  at  the  present  time  giving 
my  teachers  notes  on  Isaiah,  which  will 
form  a  commentary  on  the  Bo(^  when 
complete.  I  have  completed  £phesiaB0, 
Philippians,  and  Epitftlee  to  the  seven 
Churches  (Eev.  chaps,  i. — ^lii.). 

' '  At  another  class  of  teachers  and 
yoimg  men,  held  on  Monday  p.m.,  I 
am  going  thi'ough  the  minor  prophets, 
and  in  another  the  Proverbs,  and  a 
Gospel  on  alternate  weeks.  But  I 
don't  prepare  notes  for  those  who 
attend  them  to  copy.  These  are  like 
ordinary  Bible  classes  at  home. 

"  You  vnR  see  that  much  time  is 
daily  given  to  doctoring.  I  wish  that 
could  be  dispensed  with.  But  it  is  an 
institution  in  Samoa,  and  we  must  do 
the  best  wo  can  to  do  good  to  the 
people's  bodies  as  well  as  to  their 
souls.  Dispensing  medicine  costs  me 
the  best  part  of  two  hours  a  day,  and 
over  £10  a-year  goes  out  of  my  salary 
for  medicine.  We  get  a  nominal 
payment  for  medicine  in  taro  and 
other  vegetables,  which  are  useful  for 
home  wants,  but  we  neyer  take  money. 
I  get,  as  a  rule,  about  four  hours  a 
day  for  private  study.  This  is  only 
secured  by  a  strict  adherence  to  system . 
But,  I  fancy,  it  is  more  than  many  of 
my  brethren  in  the  ministry  at  home 
can  got,  and  for  it  I  am  thankful. 
Besides  this,  I  manage  to  get  odd  half- 
hours — or  quarters— or  even  five 
minutes  before  and  after  meals,  or  be- 
tween other  duties,  when  most  of  my 
general  reading  is  done ;  and  of  that 
I  get  a  fair  share. 

*'  One  Sunday  a  month,  as  a  rule,  I 
spend  in  a  distant  part  of  my  district. 
These  visits  occs^y  lour  days,  axhd  by 
keeping  them  up  regularly  I  see  all 
my  district  once  every  three  months. 
During  the  past  year  the  war  oon- 
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fiiderably  broke  in  upon  my  regular 
^ork,  and  hindered  many  things.  But 
at  home  I  was  little  affected.  Some 
Tillages  in  my  immediate  neighbour- 
hood remained  neutral,  and  in  these 
were  congregated  those  belonging  to 
the  fighting  villages  who  kept  out  of 
the  stxife.  So  I  devoted  my  attention 
more  to  the  increased  population  near 


home,  while  the  distant  villages  were 
broken  up.  During  the  war  I  had 
over  sixty  people  who  were  wounded 
in  it  to  doctor— extracting  bullets, 
bandaging  sword-cuts,  &c.,  &c.;  and  I 
even  went  the  length  of  amputating 
the  hand  of  one  which  was  shattered 
with  a  cannon  ball." 


III. 


■%\t  glabagascar  ^is^cpric. 


THE  friends  of  the  Society  will  peruse  with  interest  the  following  "  Copy 
of  the  Letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Oanterbury  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  applying  for  a  Eoyal  License  for  the  Consecration 
of  a  Bishop  of  Madagascar ;  together  with  the  subsequent  Correspondence 
on  the  subject,  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Commazid  of  Her 
Majesty,  in  pursuance  of  their  Address,  dated  March  16,  1871  :  *'-« 


No.  1. 

**  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  Earl  Granville. — (Beceived  November  9.) 

*' Addhigton  Park,  Croydon,  November  7th,  1870. 
**  My  dear  Lord, — 

''  A  strong  desire  has  been  expressed  that  there  should  be  a  Bishop  of  our 
Church  in  Madagascar,  and  my  opinion  is  that  such  a  Bishop  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  our  own  people  and  their  converts  in  the  island.  I  have  the 
honour  of  recommending  to  your  Lordship  the  Eev.  Eobert  Hall  Baynes, 
Vicar  of  St.  Michael's,  Coventry,  as  a  person  qualified  for  the  Bishopric  which 
it  is  proposed  to  create  for  Madagascar. 

**  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  supplies  a  salary  of  £300 
a-year.  If  your  Lordship  approves,  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  would  recom- 
mend to  Her  Majesty  to  grant  a  license  for  consecration. 

**  Believe  me,  &c. 

"  (Signed)       A.  C.  Cantuab." 

No.  2. 

*'  Earl  Granville  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

"  Poreign  Office,  November  26th,  1870. 
**  My  Lord, — 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Grace's  letter 

v^f  the  7th  instant,  referring  to  the  desire  which  you  state  has  been  expressed 

for  the  appointment  in  Madagascar  of  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  for 

which  office  your  Grace  submits  the  name  of  the  Bev.  Bobert  Hall  BAjnea, 

in  whose  favour  you  request  that  Her  Mtgesty  should  be  recommended  to  grant 

a  license  for  consecration. 
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"EefoTO  I  am  in  a  position  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  your  Grace's  ap-* 
plication,  I  must  request  that  you*will  have  the  goodness  to  inform  me : — 

''  First.    How  many  British  clergymen  there  are  now  in  Madagascar ; 

"  Secondly.  AVhat  is  the  number  of  the  lay  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  island;  and, 

"  Thirdly.  Whether  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Mauritius  might  not 
be  extended  oyer  the  community  as  a  preferable  arrangement  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  Bishop,  j 

**  I  am,  &c. 

"  (Signed)       GaAiiviLLB." 

No.  4. 

"The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  Earl  Granville. — (Beceiyed  December  31.) 

''  San  Bemo,  Italy,  December  23,  1870. 

"  My  dear  Lord, — 

"  Your  liordship  did  me  the  honour  of  addressing  a  letter  to  me  on  the 
26th  of  Noyember,  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  Bishopric  in  Madagascar. 
Your  Lordship  asked  for  information  on  three  points,  which  it  is  now  in  my 
power  to  furnish. 

'M.  Your  Lordship  asked,  *  How  many  British  clergymen  there  are  now  in 
lladagascar? ' 

"  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  which,  as  your  Lordship  is 
probably  aware,  is  the  prime  mover  in  this  matter,  has  at  this  moment  no 
missionary  clergyman  in  the  island.  At  one  time  it  had  two.  But  of  these, 
one  is  now  sick  in  Mauritius,  another  sick  in  England.  Should,  however,  a 
bishop  be  appointed,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Society  at  once  to  send  with  him 
a  staff  of  three  clergymen.  Moreover,  as  I  am  told,  two  or  three  native 
teachers  would  probably  be  added  to  the  list  of  clergymen.  The  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  as  appears  from  last  year's  report,  has  at  present  three 
miaaionary  clergymen  in  the  island.  But,  £W  I  have  just  learnt,  this  Society 
declines  to  place  its  clergy  under  a  Bishop  of  Madagascar,  and  would  prefer  to 
leave  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Mauritius.  The  Society  has 
just  sent  me  a  Minute,  passed  at  its  last  meeting,  on  this  subject,  which 
probably  it  has  also  sent  to  your  Lordship. 

"  2.  Your  Lordship  asks,  "  What  is  the  number  of  lay  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  Island  ?  * 

**  The  number  included  in  the  Missions  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  is,  as  I  am  informed,  400.  But  it  is  not  the  number  of  Christians, 
%  or  clerical,  to  be  superintended,  but  the  number  of  heathen  to  be  converted, 
that  will  furnish  employment  to  a  Bishop,  and  constitute  the  ground  for  esta- 
blishing a  Bishopric  in  the  island. 

"3.  Your  Lordship  asks,  'Whether  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
^uiitius  might  not  be  extended  over  the  community,  as  a  preferable  arrange- 
ment to  the  appointment  of  a  special  Bishop  ?  * 

'*  The  establishment  of  a  separate  Bishopric  for  Madagascar  is  the  desire  of 
'^^y  of  my  Episcopal  brethren ;  and  also  of  others  well  versed  in  the  internal 
management  of  missions,  who,  as  they  assure  me,  find  that  the  attempt  to 
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convert  tlie  heathen  in  Madagascar  is  greatly  impeded  by  the  absence  of  a 
Bishop,  and  who  consider  the  superintendence  of  a  Bishop  in  Mauritins  to  be 
by  no  means  a  substitute  for  a  Bishop  living  and  working  with  a  separate  staff 
of  missionaries  in  Madagascar  itself.  On  this  subject  I  haye  reoeiyed  a  letter 
from  the  present  Bishop  of  Mauritius,  who  has  practical  experience  of  tbe 
wants  of  our  Church  in  the  island. 

In  this  letter  the  Bishop  remarks,  that  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  to  Mada- 
gascar does  not  imply  merely  jurisdiction,  but  action  and  constant  superin- 
tendence, which  he  says  is  needed  for  the  development  of  missionary  work, 
and  which  can  be  maintained  only  by  a  Bishop  actually  resident.  The  Nor- 
wegian and  Boman  Catholic  Churches,  and  other  Christian  bodies,  it  appears, 
have  their  organization  complete.  It  is  felt,  therefore,  to  be  a  hardship  to 
the  English  Church  that  it  is  placed  in  a  worse  position  in  this  respect  The 
Bishop  enumerates  certain  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  episcopal  super- 
intendence being  conducted  in  the  Island  of  Madagascar  by  a  Bishop  of 
Mauritius.  Some  of  these  difficulties  are  certainly  by  no  mean  insuperable. 
There  can,  for  example,  be  no  reason  why,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  the 
Bishop  of  Mauritius  should  forfeit  a  portion  of  his  income  during  his  absence 
in  Madagascar ;  nor,  I  presume,  can  there  be  any  reason  why  he  should  be 
regarded,  when  he  visits  Madagascar,  as  being  absent  from  his  post,  because 
outside  the  limits  of  the  colony,  and  be  liable  to  have  the  time  of  his  absence 
deducted  from  the  amount  of  leave  to  which  he  is  entitled.  Such  annoyances^ 
to  which  a  former  bishop  has  been  exposed,  need  not,  I  presume,  be  repeated. 
The  Bishop,  however,  mentions  other  difficulties  of  a  more  serious  nature, 
which  deserve  your  Lordship's  consideration.  They  are  the  expense  involved 
in  travelling  from  island  to  island,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  communication 
at  certain  times  of  the  year.  During  some  months^  as  the  Bishop  informs- 
me,  oommimication  altogether  ceases. 

**  Yours  faithfully, 
"  (Signed)  A.  C.  Caittuae." 


No.  6. 

"TheEev.  C.  Sandford  to  Earl  Granville.— (Received  January  5,  1871.) 

''Lambeth  Palace,  January  4,  1871. 
"  My  Lord, — 

*'  As  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  addressed  a  letter  to  your  Lordship  a 
few  weeks  ago,  in  which  his  Grace  nominated  the  Bev.  B.  H.  Baynes  as  a  fit 
person  to  be  appointed  to  the  proposed  Bishopric  in  Madagascar,  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  Mr.  Baynes  now  withdraws  from  the 
work,  for  which  he  had  been  recommended,  as  appears  from  the  letter  which  I 
enclose. 

"Believe  me,  &c., 
**  (Signed)  Chahles  W.  Saitofobp, 

**  Commissary  to  the  Archbishop  p/  Oarierhurff'^ 
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Indosure  in  No.  o. 

•'The  Eev.  B.  H.  Baynes  to  the  Eov.  C.  Sandford. 

•*St.  Michaers,  CoTentry. 
•*  My  dear  Sir, 

^'  As  the  Archbishop  is  still  abroad,  I  write  to  you  in  his  absence,  and  with 

much  sorrow,  to  say  that  on  reconsidering  the  whole  question  of  Madagascar, 

with  the  sound  help  and  adyice  of  our  Diocesan,  I  feel  bound  to  withdraw 

from  a  work  to  which  I  looked  forward  with  much  hopefulness  and  joy. 

**  I  would  never  shrink  from  a  hard  and  difficult  work,  but  with  the  wrang- 

lings  and  jealousies  that  have  gathered  round  the  appointment  of  a  Bishop  to 

that  island,  I  feel  that  at  present  there  is  little  prospect  of  a  successful  mission 

being  cairiod  on.    The  inclosed  letter  to  my  parishioners  will  more  fully  state 

your  [«c]  view  on  this  subject.    Will  you  kindly  communicate  with  his  Graco 

as  I  do  not  know  his  Gxace^s  address. 

''I  am,  &c., 

**  (Signed)  E.  H.  Bayxbs." 


No.  6. 
"Earl  Granville  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

*'  Foreign  Office,  January  11,  1871. 
'*  My  Lord,— 

**  Your  Grace's  letter  of  the  23rd  of  December,  respecting  the  proposal  to- 
create  a  Bishopric  in  Madagascar,  was  forwarded  to  me  on  the  Slst  by  Mr. 
Sandford,  and  was  under  my  consideration  when  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Baynesy  and  another  from  Mr.   Sandford,  from  which  it  appeared  that  Mr. 
Bajmes,  having  in  view  "  the  wranglings  and  jealousies  that  have  gathered 
round  tho  appointment  of  a  Bishop  to  that  island,  felt  that  at  present  there  is 
little  prospect  of  a  successful  mission  being  carried  on,"  and,  therefore,  he- 
withdrew  from  the  appointment. 

**  The  course  thus  taken  by  Mr.  Baynes  renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to 
enter  into  any  details  respecting  the  main  question  of  the  appointment  of  a 
Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  to  reside  at  Madagascar.  I  observe  that 
your  Qrace  gives  no  positive  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  a 
Bishopric  at  Madagascar,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  me  that,  in  the  face 
of  the  difficulties  and  objections  which  have  deterred  a  clergyman  so  highly 
spoken  of  as  Mr.  Baynes  from  undertaking  the  duties  of  that  office,  it  would 
neither  be  desirable  nor  expedient  to  proceed  to  the  creation  of  the  proposed 
Bishopric,  or  to  move  Her  Majesty  to  grant  a  license  for  the  consecration  of  a 
Bishop  whose  advent  in  the  island  would  be  calculated  to  produce  schism  in  the 
Anglesian  community,  and,  therefore,  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen  inhabitants  to  Christianity. 

**  lam,  &c.f 

**  (Signed)  Granvillr." 
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Itofes  of  %  Pont|  anir  ^rtracts. 


1.  Depaettthe  of  Missionakies  for  Madagascar. — ^The  Bev.  Thomas 
Brockway  and  Mrs.  Brockttay  (late  of  Peelton,  South  Africa),  the  Eev.  J.  A, 
HouLDER  and  Mrs.  Houlder,  and  the  Bey.  E.  H.  Striblinq  and  Mrs. 
•Stribling,  sailed  from  Gravesend  for  Mauritius,  en  rotxU  to  Madagascar,  per 
Sea  Breeze^  April  4th.  Messrs.  Brockway  and  Houlder  have  been  appointed  to 
labour  in  the  Betsileo  province,  and  Mr.  Stribling  in  Yonizonqo. 

2.  Arrival.— The  Bey.  T.  M.  Thomas,  Mrs.  Thomas  and  femily,  arrived  in 
England  from  South  Africa,  per  CeU^  April  8th. 


3.  Death  of  the  Bev.  W.  B. 
Addis. — Upwards  of  forty  years  since, 
Mr.  Addis  left  England  for  South 
India,  and  having  laboured  for  three 
years  in  Travancore,  proceeded,  in 
1830,  to  CoiMBATOOR,  and  commenced 
a  mission  in  that  town  and  neigh- 
bom'hood.  The  province  bearing  the 
same  name  contains  a  population  of 
about  one  million  and  a  quarter  of 
«oul8,  and  the  mission  was,  for  many 
years,  an  entirely  vernacular  one  in  all 
its  departments.  In  addition  to  the 
formation  of  Churches,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools,  the  work  of 
itineration  was  extensively  carried  on 
by  the  missionary  and  his  native  as- 
sistants. In  the  year  18o0,  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Addis  was  appointed  by 
the  Directors  to  aid  his  father  in  his 
•earnest  and  faithful  labours.  Owing 
to  failure  of  health,  both  our  brethren 
were,  in  the  year  1861,  compelled  to 
retire  from  the  work,  and  to  proceed. 


in  the  first  instance  to  the  Shevaroy 
Hills,  and  subsequently  to  Coonoor, 
Neilgherries,  at  which  latter  place  our 
brother  peacefully  breathed  his  last 
on  Saturday,  the  18th  of  February 
In  announcing  the  event,  Mr.  Charles 
Addis  writes :— "  He  died  in  the  full 
assurance  of  a  glorious  entrance  into 
his  F&ther's  house  above.  Since  the 
attack  of  paralysis  he  had  in  Decem- 
ber, 1869,  he  had  been  gradually  get- 
ting worse,  but  for  the  last  three 
months  he  seemed  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  using  his  hands,  and  of  walk- 
ing. My  dear  father's  funeral  took 
place  on  Saturday  evening,  and  was 
attended  by  all  the  residents  at  Coo- 
noor ;  he  was  much  respected  by  all 
here."  "Blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord,  from  henceforth ;  yea, 
saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do 
follow  them.** 


4.—*' How  Others  see  us?"— The  missionary  statistics  of  some  of  the 
societies  not  connected  with  the  Church  present  points  of  considerable  interest. 
One  of  these  points  is  the  amount  of  missionary  zeal  amongst  the  native 
•converts,  as  evidenced  by  the  large  sums  they  contribute  to  the  parent  society 
of  the  missions  with  which  they  are  identified.  The  native  Christians  in  the 
Samoan  group  of  South  Sea  Islands  owe  their  conversion  to  the  London  Mis- 
sion&ry  Society ;  and  it  is  startling  to  find  the  contributions  sent  home  from 
oight  Samoan  mission-stations,  to  the  parent  Society  in  London,  amounting  in 
one  year  (1867)  to  £1,346  los.  9d.  From  one  station,  Malua,  where  there  is  & 
college  of  100  scholars  training  for  the  native  ministry,  the  contribution  of 
£126  16s.  6d.  was  £10  larger  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  in  consequence  of 
the  people  haying  had  a  good  year  for  the  sale  of  cotton  and  cocoanuts.    Ibis 
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contributioii  included  £32,  the  exclusive  offeiiog  of  cluldren ;  but  it  did  not 
include  a  present  of  £96  14s.  lOd.  to  the  district  teachers,  nor  the  chapel- 
building  and  repairing,  and  supplies  of  daily  food  to  the  teachers. 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  that  they  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  home  the  importance  of  missionary  work,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  preciousness  of  human  souls,  to  their  newly-made  converts.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  only  their  newly-made  converts  that  show  so  correct  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  claims  of  heathendom  upon  Christendom.  A  glance  at  the 
Society's  list  shows  that,  alas !  the  missionary  cause  has  a  much  more  prominent 
place  in  their  thoughts  and  sympathies,  than  it  has  in  those  of  Churchmen.  If 
only  two  pages  of  one  of  their  reports  bo  turned  over,  the  remittances  from 
different  congregations  are  found  to  be  £170,  £59,  £106,  £626,  and  so  on;  a 
donation  appears,  of  £200,  from  one  of  unknown  name ;  whilst  one  list,  from 
the  chapel  of  a  well-known  preacher  in  Islington,  begins  with  two  contributions 
of  £100,  five  of  £10,  fifteen  of  £5,  five  of  £2,  and  then  guineas  indefinitely.  Two- 
guinea  subscriptions  come  from  shopkeepers  whose  shop-fronts  are  of  the  most 
unpretending  character,  and  who  belong  to  a  class  who  seldom  fill  the  lists  of 
the  Church's  missionary  societies. 

These  facts  are  not  sufficiently  known:  but,  if  they  were,  they  ought  to 
**  provoke  ujs,"  not  to  jealousy, but  "  to  love  and  to  good  works."  This  zeal  for 
5oals,  exhibited  by  persons  whose  prejudices  debar  them  from  the  fulness  of 
Evangelical  privilege  which  we  enjoy,  should  stimulate  us  to  greater  exertions. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  a  humiliation  to  compare  the  above  style  of  giving  with  that 
of  our  fashionable  Churches,  or  of  our  noble  or  wealthy  members.  Are  the 
clergy  at  fault,  or  the  laity  ?  And  if  the  clergy,  is  it  that  they  do  not  ask  the 
laity,  or  afford  thom  sufficient  opportunity  of  giving  ?  or,  that  they  neglect  to 
set  forth  Christ  as  the  Lover  of  souls :  in  short,  that  they  do  not  present  the 
scheme  of  salvation  before  their  people,  so  as  to  make  them  eager  to  impart 
such  an  enormous  benefit  to  others  ? — From  **  Mission  Life," 

5.  New  Caledonia. — '^  The  Moniteur  of  New  Caledonia  to  September  18th 
covers  the  period  when  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  reached  that  colony; 
but  if  any  particular  effect  was  produced  in  the  community  by  the  news  it  is  not 
in  any  way  reflected  by  the  little  official  journal  of  that  date.    The  principal 
event  of  the  month  had  been  the  arrival  of  the  new  Governor,  M.  de  la  Eicherie. 
We  read  that  during  M.  de  la  Bicherio's  stay  at  Sydney  he  was  treated  with 
**  exquisite  English  urbanity ;"  and  in  the  proclamation  issued  by  the  Governor 
on  taking  office,  he  alludes  in  terms  of  high  praise  to  the  Sydney  Exhibition,  a 
sight  which,  he  says,  is  well  calculated  to  excite  the  emulation  of  young  colonies. 
The  Governor  adds: — "Let  us  receive  all  Australians  who  come  to  entrust  them- 
selves to  the  pix>tection  of  our  French  laws.    Our  manners,  our  habits,  are  not 
those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  but  we  sympathize  with  that  race  in  many 
points.    Let  us  then  endeavour  to  find  at  the  antipodes  of  our  mother  coTintry  a 
community  sufficient  for  its  own  needs,  sustained  by  the  increase  of  fetmilies 
and  the  arrival  of  new  fellow-countrymen  or  friends,  who  come  to  find  in  this 
remote  land  greater  facility  of  livelihood,  liberty»  and  justice.    Thus  shall  we 
Temain  faithful  citizens  of  our  great  country,  and  we  shall  continue  to  exhibit 
honourably  in   this  part  of  the  world  the  national  character  of  the  French 
people.'*    Arrangements  were  being  made  for  a  regular  monthly  mail  between 
Noumen  and  Sydney. — Sydney  Morning  Herard,  Feb,  6,  1871. 
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v.— ^nnibersarg  Sfrtitcs  in  p;a|j,  isTi 


The  Directors  are  gratified  in  announcing  to  the  Friends  of  the  Society  that 
they  have  made  the  following  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  Anniversary  :— 

MONDAY,  May  8th. 

1.  Morning, — ^Prayeb  Meetixo  at  the  Mission  House,  Blomfeeld  Street, 

specially  to  implore  the  Divine  blef  sing  on  the  several  services  of  the 
Anniversary,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock. 

2.  Afternoon, — AyvruAL  Meetikq  of  Directors  and  Delegates,  at  Theeb 

O'CLOCK. 


TUESDAY,  MAY  9th. 
1.  Evening, — ^Fetter  Lane  Welsh  Chapel. — Sermon  in  the  Welsh  language, 
by  the  Eev.  JOSIAH  JONES,  of  Machynlleth. 

Service  to  aymmenee  at  Seven  oclocJc, 


WEDNESDAY,  May  10th. 

1.  Morning, — ^SuRREY  Chapel.— The  usual  Annual  Sermon  will  be  preached 

by  the  Eev.  E.  D.  WILSON,  of  Craven  Chapel. 

Service  to  commence  at  half-poet  Ten  o*cIock. 

2.  J^wenin^r.— Westminster  Chapel. — A  Special  Sermon  to  Young  Men  and 

others,  will  be  preached  by  the  Eev.  J.  OSWALD  DYEES,  M.A.,  of 
Eegent  Square  Church. 

Service  to  eommenee  at  Seven  o'clock. 


THUBSDAY,  MAY  11th. 
1. — Morning, — ^Exeter  Hall. — ^Annual  Meeting  of  the  Directors  and  Members 
of  the  Society.     Chair  to  ht  taken  at  ten  o'clock  by 

Sir  BAETLE  PEEEE,  K.C.B.,  G.C.S.L,  late  Governor  of  Bombaj. 


Tioeets  for  the  Meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  maf  be  obtained  fti^iiia 
MiMum  House,  Bkxmfield  Street,  Finsbiuy, 
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SERMONS  TO  BE  PREACHED  ON  LORD'S  DAY,  MAY  14th. 


PLACE. 


Abitet  Chapel  .  •  .  •  . 
Adslfhi  CH.y  Hackney-road 
A5ESLET    • 

Basbigax  GH.y  New  Norih- 

Toad,  Hoxton 

Bayswateb,  OraTen-liill  Ch. 
Batswateb,  Lancaster-road 
Beofosd  Chapel  .... 
Bklysdees    .    .    .    .    .    . 

BETHKAL-OKEEir       •      .      .      . 

BsTHirAL-OREEzr,  Park  Chpl. 
Bhhopsgate  Chapel  .    .    . 

Biaokhbath 

BaiSTFOBi),  Boston-road 
Bkiqhton,  Union  Ckapel 

BEDnX»ir-EOAD 

Bboiclbt,  Kent 

BucKHnRST -hill  .    .    .    . 

Cambbrwell  New-eoad  .  . 
Cambrxdoe  EDeath      .    .    . 

Oatebhah 

Chklmspobd,  Baddow-road  . 
Crnr-ROAD  Chapel  .... 

Claphah 

Clapham,  Park  Crescent .    , 

CiAPToir 

CUFTOK,  Lower  Chapel    .    , 

Clapton  Park 

Clabemont  Chapel  •  .  . 
Claylahds  Chapel     .    .    . 

CoOaESHALL 

Coveedale  Chapel    .    .  . 

Ckaven  Chapel  .  .  .  . 
Ceoydoit,  Oeorge-street  Ch. . 

Croydoit,  Trinity  Chapel  . 

CaoYDON,  Biobd  Green     .  . 

Ceoydoe,  Thornton  Heath  . 

CaoYDOE,  Selhurst-road   .  . 

BAtarosf ,  Shmblands  Road  . 
Beptpokd 

BOESIEO     ....... 

I>ULTncH,  West  Park-rd.  Ch. 
Ebkhszer  Chapel,  Shadwell 

EOCLESTON-SQTTARE  ChAPEL  . 

■Edsiontoh 

Elthaic 

§STiELD,  Chase  Side  .    .    . 
EsFiBU),  Zion  Congreffl.  Ch. 
§^^aU),  Baker-st.  (May  21) 
Bmth    ........ 

^SHEB  Street 

||aixx)e-8quare  Chapel  .    . 

■P^ARaDfGDON 

PmKii-LA2fE  Chapel  .    .    . 
TOOHLEY,  East  End    .    .    . 


MOREiya. 

EVENING. 

EtEl 

r.  W.  Crosbxe,LL.B.!Bev.  Georoe  Allen. 

99 

W.  M.  Blake. 

II 

Thomas  Sissons. 

>> 

S,  Parkinson. 

II 

1 

J.  Hat^sey. 

9) 

G.  L.  Herman. 

II 

P.W.  Darnton,m.a, 

Jf 

A.  McMillan. 

II 

J.  MUNCASTER. 

}9 

J.  S.  Russell,  m.a. 

II 

Samuel  GtooDALL. 

9> 

W.C.  Stallybrass. 

II 

W.  0.  Stallybrass. 

>> 

E.  H.  Simpson. 

II 

E.  H.  Simpson. 

|> 

James  Bedell. 

II 

George  Pritchard. 

99 

L  Vale  Mummery. 

11 

Edward  Price, 

19 

Thomas  Hooke. 

11 

James  Bedell. 

99 

"W.  M.  Statham. 

II 

A.  MCAUSLANE. 

t> 

B.  G.  Hill. 

II 

B.  G.  Hill. 

>> 

Robert  Moffat. 

II 

H.  T.  Robjohns,b.a. 

»> 

G.  Turner,  LL.D. 

II 

G.  S.  Barrett,  b.a. 

>» 

James  Smith. 

II 

James  Smith. 

»> 

J.  G.  MlALL. 

II 

J.  G.  MlALL. 

>9 

P.W.Darnton,m.a. 

II 

W.  Alloway. 

>> 

P.  Colborne. 

II 

T.  W.  Davids. 

»> 

J.  B.  French. 

II 

J.  B.  French. 

>9 

A.  Corbold. 

II 

A.  Corbold. 

>» 

W.  H.  Davison. 

II 

E.W.  Shalders,b.a. 

» 

J.  G.  Rogers,  B. A. 

II 

R.  W.  Dale,  M.A. 

>» 

H.  M.  GuNN. 

II 

H.  M.  GuNN. 

>> 

A.  Reed,  B.A. 

„J.A.Macpadyen,mjl. 

>) 

C.  Wilson,  M.A. 

II 

G.  L.  Herman. 

)> 

R.  D.  Wilson. 

II 

H.  Batchelor. 

yy 

H.  J.  Wonnacott. 

II 

J.  F.  Gannaway. 

)9 

E.  DoTHiE,  B.A. 

11 

R.BULMER. 

)9 

William  Gnx. 

II 

William  Gill. 

)9 

Edward  Price. 

II 

I.  Yale  Mummery. 

yi 

Robert  Robinson. 

II 

R.  D.  Wilson. 

j> 

Joseph  Halsey. 

II 

T.  G.  Wilson. 

>9 

W.  Clarkson. 

II 

T.  GiLFILLAN. 

II 

T.  GiLFILLAN. 

II 

W.  Clarkson. 

II 

J.  K.  Nuttall. 

II 

Henry  Lee. 

11 

James  Rowland. 

II 

James  Rowland. 

II 

E.  Cornwall. 

II 

E.  Cornwall. 

II 

John  Pulling. 

II 

W.  T.  Blenkarn. 

II 

A.  Rowland,  ll.b. 

II 

A.  Rowland,  LL.B. 

II 

David  Martin. 

II 

Robert  Best. 

II 

James  Bowrey. 

II 

E.  J.  Evans,  B.A. 

II 

A.  M.  Brown,  ll.d. 

11 

J.  R  Campbell,  D  J). 

1 , 

D.  J.  Hamer. 

II 

D.  J.  Hamer. 

1  ( 

Benjamin  Price. 

II 

J.  MoRLAis  Jones. 

II 

H.  Ollard,  F.S.A. 

II 

T.  E.  Slater,  B.A. 

II 

T.  E.  Slater,  B.A. 

II 

H.  Ollard,  F.S.A. 

II 

Charles  Jukes. 

II 

Charles  Jukes. 

II 

James  Frame. 

II 

J.  P.  Ashton,  M.A. 

>l 

J.  Williams. 

II 

A.  D.  Philps. 

II 

John  Bartlbtt. 

II 

P.  Colborne. 

II 

W.  E.  Morris. 

f  f 

W.  E,  Morris. 

II 

P.  Whyte,  M.a. 

fi 

H.  J.  Wonnacott. 

II 

H.H.Carlisle,  ll.b. 

9* 

H.H.Carlisle,ll.b. 

^02 
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PLAGE. 


FixcHLEY  Common  . 
PiNSBURY  Chapel  . 
Forest  Gate  .  .  • 
Forest  Hill  .  .  . 
Forest  Hill,  Trinity  Chapel 

Gravesexd,  Princes-street 
Oravesexd,  Windmill-street 
GRE.VT  Marlow  .... 
GREEXWIC3H,  Maize-hill  Ch. 

tjREENWICH-ROAD  ChAPEL 

Hammersmith,  Broadway 
Hammersmith,  Albion-road 
Hampstead-road,  Tolmers- 

square  Chapel  .     . 
Hanwell  .... 
Hare-court  Ch.,  Canonbury 
Harley-street  Chapel 
"Haverstook  Chapel 
Hexdon  (May  21)   . 
Henley-on-Thames 

HiGHGATE  .  .  . 
HOLLOWAY       .      .      . 

HoLLOWAY,  Junction-rd.  Ch 
HoLLOWAY,  Seven  Sisters'-rd 
Horbury  Chapel  .  .  . 
HoRNSEY,  Park  Chapel 
HoxTON  Academy  Chapel 

HOUNSLOW 


MORNING. 


Ingress  Vale    .... 
Islington,  Union  Chapel 
Islington,  OflRord-road  Ch. 
Islington,  Amndel-sq.  Ch. 
Islington,  Eiver- street    . 
Islington,  Bamsbmy  Chapel 

Jamaica-row     .... 


Kensington 

Kentish  Town   .... 
Kentish  Town,  Hawley-road 

KiNGSLAND 

Kingston 


Lewisham,  Cong.  Church 
Lewisham  High-road     . 
Leytonstonb      .... 
Loughborough,    Park    Ch 
Brixton 


Maberley  Chapel  .  . 
Markham-sq.  Chapel  . 
Marlborough  Chapel  . 
Merton 

MiDDLETON-ROAD  ChAPEL 

Mile  End  New  Town  . 
Mile  End,  Latimer  Chapel 

Mill  Hill 

MrrcHAM 


New  Barnet  .  .  *  . 
New  College  Chapel 
New  Tabernacle  .    . 


Bey.  E.  H.  Delf. 
a.  mcauslane. 
E.  Edwards, 
e.  b.  conder,  m.a. 
Pr.  Halley. 

W.  Guest,  p.r.g.s. 
J.  S.  Hall. 
Thomas  Hind. 
W.  E.  Peel. 
W.  T.  Blenkarn. 

Thomas  Davies. 
Thomas  Carter. 


99 
99 
it 

l> 
l> 

>» 

a 


EVENING. 


>» 


Rby.  E.  H.  Delf. 

A.  Thomson,  M.A^ 
E.  Edwards. 

E.  B..  CONDEB,M.A. 

S.  Parkinson. 

«r.  S.  Hall. 
J.  S.  Goadby. 
Thomas  Hind. 
W.  E.  Pebu 
John  Hay,  M.A 

B.  Macbeth. 
Thomas  Carter. 


>» 


If 

>> 
>> 

>9 
}> 
1) 
>> 
t* 
9i 

99 

}> 
>> 
99 
>> 


James  Johns,  B.A. 
Job  Marchant. 
Dr.  Baleigh. 
E.W.Shalders,  b.a. 
John  Nunn. 
James  Duthie. 
N.  T.  Langridge. 

JOSIAH  ViNEY. 

HenryBatchelor. 
, ,  J.  A.Macfadyen,m.a 
,,    George  Sandie. 

T.  W.  Davids. 

J.  Muncaster. 

J.  Ervine. 

"W.  Campbell. 

W.  M.  Blake. 
J.  0.  Dykes,  M.A. 
B.  Troup,  M.A. 
W.F.  Clark80n,m.  a. 
J.  Hallett. 
T.  G.  Lee. 

J.  Farren. 

Dr.  Stoughton. 
B.  Bruce,  M.A. 
Edward  White, 
t.  w.  aveung. 
L.  H.  Byrnes,B.A. 

J.  M.  Jones. 
George  Gill. 

W.  CURRIE. 


If 

II 

II 
II 
II 
II 
i> 
II 
II 
II 
II 

19 
II 
II 


B.  BULMER. 

Dr.  Leask. 
W.  Young,  B.A. 

W,  W.  JUBB. 

W.  McOwAN. 
C.  Dukes,  M.A. 
WiLUAM  Tyler. 
J.  W.  Atkinson. 

W.  P.  DOTHIE,  M.A. 

G.  Stewart. 

T.  S.  Jones. 
B.  Balgarnie. 

S.  GOODALL. 


II 
II 
II 
11 

II 
II 
11 
l> 

91 
19 


«9 


II 
11 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
11 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
If 

99 

II 

19 

II 
II 

91 
19 

II 

II 
19 
11 
II 
19 

II 
91 
99 


Henry  Sdcon. 
Job  Marchant. 

BOBEBT  BOBDTSOir. 

William  Bevan. 
Wm.  Crosbie,LLJ. 
James  Duthie. 
N.  T.  Langridge. 

A.  Beed,  BA. 
Dr.  Wardlaw. 

B.  Bruce,  M.A. 
George  Sandie. 
W.  Roberts,  B.A 

C.  Dukes,  M.A 
J.  Ervine. 
W.  Campbell. 

W.  M.  Blake. 
N.  Hall,  LL.B. 
S.  T.  Williams. 
W.  H.  Davison. 
P.  Whyte. 
T.  G.  Lee. 

W.  Lewis. 

Chas.    WiL80N,MX 

E.  Stobrow. 
Ll.  D.  Bevan, LL.B. 

T.  W.  Avklino. 
L.  H.  Byrnes,  BS. 

J.  Bartlbtt. 
A.  M.  Brown,  ll.d. 
W.  M.  Blake. 


E.  DoTHiE,  B.A. 

Dr.  Leask. 
J.  S.  James. 
R.  Troup,  M.A 

W.  McOWAH. 

W.  Knibb  Lea. 

„  J.  M.  BlACKIE,  LL.B. 

„    Dr.  Halley. 

„  W.  P.  DOTHIE,  M.A. 

G.  Stewart. 

T.  S.  Jones. 
J.  Duthie. 
D.  Hewitt. 


19 

91 
II 
19 
91 
II 


91 


19 
19 
99 
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PLACE. 


HOKXIXO. 


Norwood,  Lower  .... 
Norwood,  Upper  .... 

Orange-street  Chapel.  . 
Oxford     ....... 

Paddinoton  Chapel  .  .  . 
Park  Chapel,  Camden  Town 
Peckham,  Clifton  Chapel .  . 
Peckhait,  Hanover  Chapel  . 
Peckham  Eye  Chapel  .  . 
Pextonville-road  Chapel. 

Plaistow 

Poplar,  Trinity  Chapel  .  . 
Poultry  Chapel   .... 

Bed-hill  ....... 

ElCHMOND 

fiOBERT-STREET  ClI.  .  .  , 
BOICPORD 

9 

SoTrraoATE-ROAD  Chapel  . 
SoTjrawARK  Cong.  Ch.  .  . 
SouTHWARK,  Deyerell-street 
Staixes 

SrRATPORD,  New  Church 

St.  Mary  Cray  .... 

St.  John's  Wood  Chapel 

St.  John's  Wood,  Greville 
Place  Chapel    .... 

Stepney 

Stepney,  Burdett-road    . 

Stockwell 

Stoke  Newington,  Milton- 
road  Chapel      ..... 

Stoke  Newington,  Walford- 
road 

StlRBITON 

Sutherland  Chapel  .    . 
Sutton 

Sydenham     ..... 

Tooting 

Tottenham  Cotjrt-road 
Tottenham  High  Cross 

Totteridge 

Trevor  Chapel  .    .    .    . 
Tkintty  Chapel,  Brixton 

^NioNOHAPELjHorsleydown, 

Uxbrtdge 

^althamstow,  Marsh-street 
Walthamstow,  Trinity  Ch, . 
Walworth,  York-street .    . 

Wandsworth 

Wanstead 

Weigh  House  Chapel  .  . 
WestBrompton  .  .  .  . 
Westminster  Chapel     .    . 

'voodford 

^ooLWicH,  Eectory-place  Ch. 
Wycuppb  Chapel  .... 

YoHK.ROAD  Chapel    .    .    . 


>9 

}> 

99 
>> 

)> 
9» 
99 
>l 
>l 
99 
1> 
>t 
l> 

>l 
>> 
l» 
)» 

)» 


A.  Goodrich. 
R.  Best. 

James  Sidree. 
W.  H.  Hill. 
S.  Pearson,  M.A. 

J.  C.  Harrison. 

A.  BUZACOTT,  B.A. 

G.  B.  Ryley. 
A.  D.  Philps. 
H.  B.  Ingram. 
R  Davey. 
A.  Thomson,  M.A. 
J.  B.  Campbell,d.d. 
W.  Shillito. 

H.  J.  Bevis. 
A.  Clark. 
J.  E.  Jones. 
Edward  Jukes. 

Dr.  Waddington. 

A.  Tyler. 

J.  O.  Whitehouse 

J.  M.  BlACKIE,  LL.B 

R.  M.  Davies. 
D.  Hewitt. 

S.  T.  WiLLLVMS. 


evening. 


Rev.  G.  Turner,  LL.D. 

„  D.  Martin. 

„  G.  Bobbins. 

„  W.H.Hill. 

„  A.  Clark. 

,,W.P.  Clarkson,m.a 

„  W.  W.  JUBB. 

„  A.  Goodrich. 

„  J.  Williams. 

„  W.  CURRIE. 

„  R.  Davey. 

,,  J.  K.  Nuttall. 

„  W.  M.  Statham. 

„  W.  Shillito. 

„  H.  J.  Bevis. 

„  George  Gill. 


,,    G.  B.  Johnson. 
„    James  Thomas. 


)> 


>> 


Dr.  Thomas. 
W.  Lewis. 


»> 


>) 


J.  E.  Jones. 
Thomas  Hooke. 


„  Dr.  Waddington. 

I ,  A.m  XYLER. 

„  J.  0.  Whitehouse. 

,,  Edward  Jukes. 

„  R.  M.  Davies. 

,,  J.  Hallett. 

,,  Thos.  Davies. 

„  James  Thomas. 

„  G.  B.  Johnson. 


>» 
>> 


Mr.  J.  TOWNLEY. 

Rev.  a.  Mackennal,b.a. 
G.  Snashall,  B.A. 
Joseph  Steer. 

„     J.  T.  SlIAWCROSS. 

,,    Dr.  Gordon. 

„    Ll.  D.  BeVAN,  LL.B. 

„    W.  Fairbrother. 
„    W.  P.  Lyon,  B.A. 

„  J.  M.  CnARLTON,M.A. 

,,    W.  Knibb  Lea. 
, ,    J.  DE  K.  Williams. 

„   James  Fleming. 
„    W.  M.  Paull. 
,,    R.  C.  Pritchett. 
,,    Dr.  Ferguson. 
„    V.  W.  Mayberry. 
,,    J.  G.  Jukes. 
„    W.  Braden. 

J.  S.  James. 

G.S.Barrett,  B.A. 

Charles  Jukes. 

Thomas  Sissons. 

R.  Thomas,  M.A. 


>> 
1} 
II 
II 


II 


R.  Berry. 


II 
II 


Dr.  Thomas. 
J.  Johnston. 


Mr.  J.  TOWNLEY. 

Rev.  a.  Mackennal,b.a. 
J.  T.  Shawcross. 
Joseph  Steer. 
G.  Snashall,  B.A. 
Dr.  Gordon. 
Edward  White. 
W.  Fairbrother. 
W.  P.  Lyon,  B.A. 
W.  Young,  B.A. 
James  Sibree. 
J.  DE  K  Williams 

James  Fleming. 
W.  M.  Paull. 
R.  C.  Pritchett. 

P.  J.  TURQUAND. 

J.M.  Charlton,m.a. 
J.  G.  Jukes. 
S.  Pearson,  M.A. 
J.  Johns,  B.A. 
J.  G.  Rogers,  b.a. 
Charles  Jukes. 
A.  A.  Ramsey. 
R.  Thomas,  M.A. 

A.  Buzacott,  B.A, 


dOii 


0HB0I7ICI.B  or  TKB 


VI.— Ittfo  gear^s  Saframental  Offering  ia  Mibolus' Jaol). 

From  2Ue  March  to  ISth  April,  1871. 


LOVDOII  AVD  ITS  YlCIKITT. 

ChcHhuAt:  UnitGd  Cominumon  ............  2  18  11 

Eocleston  Chapel 8  10  9 

Hammersmith  :  Albioa  £oad 2  10  0 

Hondon  and  the  Hyde 2  10  6 

Jamaica  Road  Chapel    3    0  0 

Park  Creaent  Chapel,  Clapham  2    5  0 

Union  Chapel,  Is&ngton 24    7  10 

\yinchmorB  Hill 2    3  0 

Oot'HTnT. 

Aberdeen  Female  Society :  In  memory  of 

Urs.  NeU  Smith  10  0 

Altzincham 1  10  0 

Ashton-under-Lyne :  Albion  Chapel 15    0  0 

Aylesbury :  Hale  Ley's  Chapel 10  0 

Bassingboume  District,  Ashwell 3  14  4 

Bassingboume 1  11  0 

Ouilden  Morden 14  0 

Barrington   0  13  0 

Batley 2  10  0 

Bedford :  Howard  Chapel  811  6 

Beer «.  0    4  6 

Birkenhead:  Hamilton  Square  2    0  0 

Binningham :  Bordealey  Street 110 

Bradford :  BoirUng  Chapel 110 

Bruton    10  0 

Burslem 18  3 

Bushey   ., 2    0  0 

Calow 0    8  0 

Chard  2  18  8 

Cheltenham,  per  MiiB  Blunt  0    5  0 

Chesterfield   5    0  0 

^A^l'^'^^jT    ••••••••••••••••••«•••••••••••■•••••••«*••••«  14  4 

Chinnor  „ ., 10  0 

Christchurch 2    8  0 

Cleckheaton :  Frovidence  Chapel 2    2  0 

Covenby:  Vicar  Lane 2    0  0 

Curry  Eirel 0  19  2 

Deddington   10  2 

Durham 2    8  10 

Eoclcahill    17  6 

Egham 2    2  0 

Fakenham 10  0 

fWfleld    ....„ 17  0 

Faringdon 10  0 

Fleetwood  « 2    0  0 

Oolbome 0  10  0 

Halifax  :  Harrison  Road 5    0  0 

Hastings:  Robertson  Street 10  10  0 

Heckmondwike :  Upper  Chapel     5    0  0 

Hertford 2    0  0 

Boptoai,  Mr.  B.  Hurst .  16  0 


3   0 

0  14 

1  10 

1  15 

3  0 
7    5 

2  5 

0  10 

4  0 

1  12 

2  0 


Horsham .• 2  0  0 

Huddcrsfield  District : 

Highfield  Chapel 

Paddock 

Mold  Orecn 

Hull :  Salem  Chapel  ........................... 

Hyde:  Union  Street  C^pel 

Kendal:  Zion  Chapel...... 

Leamington  :  Spencer  Street 

Lvnn,  a  Servant's  Missionary  Box......... 

Maidstone:  Week  Street 

Marlborough 

Middlewich    m«m.*...«.m.........**mm 

Milbome  Port .....m... 

Morton..... 

Ifeedham  Market    .... 

Kewcastle<on>Tync 

Newport  (Isle  of  Wight)  St.  James's  St.... 

Newport  (Salop) 

Newton  Abbot  ., , 

North  MalTcm 

Penrith  

Petersfield 

Pipaouth:  Wycliffe  Chapel. 
Peint-in-View,  Lympstone  . 

Reading:  Castle  Street 

Broad  Street 

Bochdale:  Providence  C^pel 

Sawbrideg^worth 

Seaton 

Shaftesbury   

Sheemess:  Alma  Road ». 

Sherborne 

Shrewsbury:    Abbey     Foregate     New 

Chxirch 

Soham 

Southampton:  Abore T^ 

Northam  Chapel 

Albion  Chapel 


1 
1 
1 

10 
2 
2 
1 


••••••■••• 


•■••••••••••«•• 


Stanstead   , « 

Stanlehurst.......... 

Stuobin  

Taltenhall 

Ulvcrston:  SoutergateChapel 

Ware:  Church  Street 

Warminster 

Wedford 

West  Bromwi(^ :  Mayer's  Oreen    • 

Ebenezer  Chapel....... 

Whitby   ...,..,.„.,. 

Winchester «.. 

Winghani   

Wivclisoombe 


0 
« 
0 
0 
< 
0 
0 

» 

0 

s 

0 
0 
7 
ft 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
8 

0 

0 
0 

0 

s 

2  18   6 

Sift 

1  IS 
1    0 

1  0 
10    0 

2  17 
S  4 
2    0 

0  10 

2  • 

1  10 

3  7 


6 
0 
0 
0 
S 

s 
I 

0 
0 

a 


2    1  0 

1  17  • 

6   0  0 

0  10  0 

5   0  0 


••  •••  ••••  •••••••••••*•»•••  •  •  *••••  — 


1  0 

2  1 
1  8 

0  19 

1  15 

1  0 

3  10 

0  4 

5  16 

3  0  0 

2  5  0 
2  6  0 

1  A  7 
10  0 


0 
4 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
6 
2 


"^ii-— Cffntribtttiiras. 


Frtm  2Ut  March  to  l%th  April,  1871. 


LONDOK. 


T.  C.  P.,  for  'Vadagucar ....    0  10    0 


CnfffMlM  Amle  P.,col]ertod 
bj,  for  f  Irl  In  Mn.  BajUs't 
"  ■      1,X 


To«do,  Mr.,  the  late,  of 
«wi^t»  .,..,  HiHhoMsate  Street,  Mln- 
Bchool.^eyoor  8  10    0  j     .lonoiV  Box 0    7    4 


Oent,XissC 0    3  0 

H.M.B. (D)  20    0  0 

Xttllcas,  Him,  collected  hj, 

forKdncationlaXndia....  15  13  « 


W.B.W (D)  402  11    3 

Legacy   of    the    late    MIm 
Elisabeth  Uawkes 19  19    0 


Ahiuy  Chapa.    AuxUiary   . .  4S    9    8 


JbMpkiCh0pa.    AoxUtarT. .  MUl 

Btthnttl  Grten  MttHma,  Omi- 
tribtttlons »  1  j 

Waynili  Ckmfd.  Aa»Hiarr  M  1'  * 

BlacUimth.    B tf  0  » 

Com^erwdL    AuslUaiy   .^..101   *  ^ 
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OmAmnff  3Vw  Mtmd  CkapO. 
OpOwtcd  b7  ICiJM  Laum 
'««• 10    0 


Ctrndm  flnm.    Cbneetedlqr 
lfr.J<»es 0  10    3 


Ck«AiMt.   Avxiliaiy   103  13  9 

at9  Mtmd  Chapel.   AoxHUit  10    2  3 

^•pbW*  Chaptl.    ICay  Col- 

iMticni   SO    8  S 


Offord  Romd  C%mpH.  O.  Bvdd, 

Ewi (D)     1     1    0 

Mn.  and  MMter  Budd  ....    1    1    0 


OM  <?rerrrf  Pi<  CAa/i«/.     Mr. 
J.  T.  Read 110 


Furh  Ctetetnt  Chapii,  Clapkam 
AuxiUarj 5    S    0 


0«m  t^mpti.    AvxUiarjr . .  5G  14  10 
X«/tM9.    Contribatloiu    ....  84  11    0 


XaitiUn  Chnpel.     AuxUUry  37  17    6 
AaxHiaiy 33  13    3 


X^iU.    Zlon  Chapel 12    0    0 


ISmtUtf  ChapeL     Aoxillarj    M  17    8 

twUef  Common.  AuxlllaiT    8    0  10 

forttt  Km.     QucMi't  Boad 
Omgnsgational Church  ..IS    5  10 

<irmutirh  Mood  Chapel    Bal.    9    8    7 
Mmwuwitmieh.    Broadwaj..  11  16  10 

''mpetemd.      H««Ch   Stnet 
a>«Pri    30  18    5 


Ooatribationa....    2    0    6 


Sdre  Otmrt  Chapel.  Anxiliarr  97  16  10 

BmdmmndiheHfde.    Oon- 
tiibvtkooM 20    0    8 


BeOmemy.     JonctloD    Boad 

Chapel  AaxiUaiT 22  13  1 

■ff«<ni  Atmdemf  Chapel. 

AnziUaiy SO    0  0 

/«M«icaJbw.    AnzillaiT  ..  21  10  > 

^•MtiH^Mi.    Anxillarj  ....107    2  2 

^infi/and.     Congregatloiial 

Ckareh 60  10  0 

JW.  Cantrlbntioiu S  15  6 


PcriUaM.     Mn.  Balam,  fbr 
SoathAfriea 110 


Ponder*$  Bad.  Oontxihntlons  21    6    7 

Bie&moNcf.    Aaxillai7 2S    9    0 

Riter  Street  ^  ha  pel,  I$lingtoH. 
Le^acj   of  the   late  Mi«a 
Martha  HaUam,  1cm  duty    43    (X   0 

Rohert  Street  Chapel.    Aazil. 
balance 46    0    0 


St.MaiyCraf  Coatrlbntioni  IS  16    1 

St.  Paul'e  Tammg  Mem'e  Mit- 

eiaaarp  Soeiety 9  14  11 

Southffate.    Contributions  ..    6  14    6 

Southgate  Road  Chapel.  AmxU.  IS    1    8 

Stepnef  lieetiug.    AuxlUary    40  19    2 

Stoekieen  Chapel.    Ber.  John 
OiU'a  FamUy  Box 3    0    0 

Surref  ChapeH. 

Ladiet  Maternal  Anocla- 
tlon  bj  Mn.  HardlniCtfor 
NativeTeacher/'Sorrey"  10    0    0 

*YounK  Ladies  Mlailonary 
Working  Party,  by  Mrs. 
Heffer/or  XatireTeacher 
James  Sherman 10    0    0 

For  native  child,  "  Bnima 
Louisa  Hardinir."  at 
Pareychaley,  by  Mrs. 
Heflfer 2  10    0 


'fatwif  Chapel.   Auxiliary...  13  11    0 


UiidUtaa  Road.    Auxiliary      9  18    9 


KUSmdVev  Town.     AuxU.  14  10    0 


^m  Oilleie  Chapd 47  17    6 

X«g  Mamptom.    Ber.  O.  and 
Xis-Honcnft 1    1    0 

Jforwood 
JoMphTumlcy,  Bmi......    3    2    0 

A.C.OoUias,l{B4 3    2    0 

Xr.r.  W.  B«ale 0  10    6 

Soaday  School  Meeting  at 

Boiith   Norwood  Public 

Hall 0    S    0 

Bis.    Sheppufd,    Newton 

AoboCt  0    6    0 


Sffdenham.     Contributions..  29    5    1 

Tottenham  Court  Road  Chapel. 
Auxiliary 42    0    0 

Vpper  Clapton.    Auxiliary . .  60    2    4 

WaUhametote.    Marsh  Street  41    4  10 
Do.  Wood  Street    4  16    7 


Wandtworth.  Auxiliary....  20  9  1 
Westmintter  Chap^.  Auxil.  40  16  2 
Winekmore  UUl.      Contdba.  13  13    6 


OOUXTRT. 
AcenrngUm.   Contribatlons  ^    6  12    0 


AfnWe.    For  Natlre  child  la 
India  - M    3    0    0 


Andootr.   A  Friend -«    1  10   0 


ywaoed.  Upper.  Con.ChnTch  45  14    0 


Appitdor^   Contributions   ..333 

Aah-iKMi-Baa^dwich.    Cbotri- 
baUoos  J..... •....•••.......  85    7    0 

AOAowmt^  Jkc.  CoDtrlbntlons  14    0    6 

Atkbmrlan.  Oonlrlbntions    ..    0  16   9 


Addon  wirfer-Lyne.      AbsI> 

llsfy»«»».»  ■».»....—».»..«..*"  **    '• 

Aifteabmiy.  CbBtrlbatlen  ...i  34  0  0 
BanoetFim-Bwmber.  Omta.  6  6  0 
Banimgboume  DiHrict.  Auz- 


Aitley.   Contrllmtlons........  lo  3  4 

Rawtrif,    Contribatlons 3  0  0 

Beacon^ld,   Coatrlbntloas..    4  9  9 

Bedfiird.    Howard Cbapol  ..».  3S  3  7 
Belt»  Eve  Oreen,     Contribu- 


tions   MM. 


1  14    8 


Bid^ord.   ContrCbotkNU  —..    16    7   9 

Birheaheai.   Auxiliary  ^..^  47  IS   3 

Birmingham.   Csrr^Lane   ..  17  19   S 

BithopTi  Ifull.     ContribuUons    1  13    4 
Btamdjhrd.    Contrn-ntlons    ..25   0  10 


Bolton  amd  Farwwortk.  Aax« 
uiorr M SO  0  0 


BolUm.   CoDffregatlonal  Cbnr.  3)    0  0 

Botham.  AaxlHary  ..^..m..    S  0  f 

Brai/brd   AaxlHary  ^^...396   6  7 

Braiatrte.    Lantern  Lecture..    5   5  0 


BramimgUm  and  HovnatUm. 
Contributions  ..mm..m..m    18    8 


BridgewaUr.   Contributions «  47  3    8 

Bridpott.    CootribuUons    m..  44  9   f 

iBrisfol.  AnzIIUiy.M.— ..M,.  86  6   4 

W.  SoBiervlIla,  Esq.  (a)   ....luO  •   0 

Briahaen.   OoatribationsM..M    8  0V 
Broadwag.   OoatrflmUoas  --    5  18   0 

Rromleg    (Kent).      COotribn- 

tlonsM..MM 36  4  10 


BrutOH.    Contribntioas  .^.^  80    1    1 


B^iekimaham.   Anxiltoiy  ....  17  19    1 
RndMgh  SalterUm.  The  Misses 

IrflWldgO    ..••.•■•MMMM..         10        8 

Bumham  Market,  Contribu- 
tkms    ..*..«»«....»...*...•.    8 17    0 


Rundtit,   AnxIUaiyMMM....  50   0  0 

Jnrsisn.    Contribatlons    ...•    8  14  7 

BvrlDii.   Contributions  m..m    0 10  6 

Burg  BL  EdmundM*    Whitlnr 

atreet  •...MM......M..M..  14  10  8 


r«sAey.   Cbntrlbatloos   ......  28  10   0 

BuHtm,   Otntribatlons  ......    0  17   6 
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Cmierlmrp.    Gnndhan  Stnot  »    1    « 
Chapel-tn-le-Frith.     Chlnlcr 

Chard.   CootribDtIniM..M..M  tS  II  • 

Ckarmouth.    CbntributloDS  »    7    8  0 

CketUmham.   Contriliutioiu ..    4  tO  6 

ChttUr,    CoBiBonhAllStrMt..    7  13  8 


FMomm.    Contribntloas  ~m    6  10  11 


GalhampUm   Sr  CoHle  Carg. 
ContrlbotloM   •• t  17    0 


Chetter^ld.    CoatrlbntioD*  »    5  18    « 
Ckinmor.    Contribntioits^M..  14    6    6 


GUuiemtmrff.  Contrnrntloot . .    S  18    S 
OamdL   CootriboUons    ..m..    6    I    0 


Oo^port.     Tllifh   Btrert  Inde- 
pcDd«nt  Chapul    ........ ..m  10    0  10 

Oravtaend.  Prioees  8tr«et  Cba.  60  10    1 


ChriMUkurch,    Aoxillair  ....  33    9  H 

CkudUlgk.    CoatribotioBs  ...    1    0    0 

ColeluMUT.  HMdrate  rhapvl. 
MIm  VIimij,  for  >lr.  Pdarsc'* 
Oiorob,  Madagascar  ..M....    ISO 

Coventry.    Vicar  Laoa.. ......  47    4    1 

WallStrwt   ................  13  10    0 


Cwrbar,     Cootrlbotiona ......    6*0 

Curry  Atvef.    Contribationa%.    8  14    6 
Dartmomih,   CoDtrlbationa  ..  S4    6   0 


HaUtworth.    Prianda  «r  Mta- 
aiona,  per  Uev.  K.  A.  CUff  .. 


S    7    6 


Bali  far.    Pittrirt  Aastltary  135  13    6 
Do^  Ilolywall  Graen m  68    1    6 


HarrDgnU.    Contrtbatlona    ..  11    0    9 
I>o.,  Mr.  Placa  ....M..^....    S  IS    0 

HarUamd.   Contrilmilona  ....    6   ft    8 


na»tino»  nnd  St.  Letmard'a. 
Auxiliary   160    S  11 


Haiherlow.   Contrtbntloiia   ».  tt   1    0 


ffawkhunt.   Mrs.  Hardeaatla   t    t   0 


Hetutridge.   CoDtrlbationa  ..    6  14  10 


Deoi.   Aaxillary m..  16    S  10    Hitchin.    Coiitribntiona  ......  13  10    S 


LeamiiiaU>m.   BpanecrStraet..  1*  4 


UaiherhuA,      Coatribotioai  «  3 


Ladlmry,   Oontrlbat!«M 3  IS 


LeettB.    Aufllary  ....~......1tS  0 

Do.,  Mrs.  KiWMrd  Batnvs.fiv 
Mrs.  Barlls's  soiKM»l.K«7«or   C  « 

LetcttUrnhirt.  fiwMlffy  C«l- 
lf>ctiotia,  kz.^  per  liar.  R. 
Storrow....*.— ...... ....M    3  i 

Lenkvm.   ContrflmllOBSM....  11   1 


Lueta.    Assn{«r7..»»~ 39  o 

Do.,  Isaaa  Mauninfton,  Eaq.    1    t 


LitHdwrnpUm.  Oratribatloss  9   I 


Liverpool.  Welah  InfteprDdral 
Cha|i«>.  Great  Mnsajr  Mtr««>«..    7  IS 
Do  .WeUhTabenMcla^etlMr- 
fteld  Uoad  ~. .••••..»•...  14   & 


LMiim.    Uoion  Chapel 22  9 


Z>iniii.    A8erTaot*BMl8aIo«ai7- 
horn. 3   S 


Lytham.    Contrlbiitlotis  ......    4  19 


Macelafidd,    Townlaj  Street  43  < 


DeidimQUm.   CODtrlbatlons..  IS    0  4 

Derby.     Joshua  Dcnston,  Esq. 

for  Mada^iscar  ..»..*«...«  &0    0  0 

MlasM.Deuston S>    0  0 


ffonleif.   Congrtfatlonal  Cha.    9    6    0 
ffopttm.    Contrlbntlont  ......  69  14    9 

Honham.   ContrtbaHom  ..m  IS   0   0 


Devomport.    Wycllffe Chapel..    6    3  7i 

Detetburp.   AttiinaiyMM...-S8l  11  0 

DorcheaUr.    Contrlbatlona  ..11    1  10 

Dover.   ZI<mCbapal..MM....  37    4  3 

Dvrhnm.    Anxlllarr   ....m..    7    7  0 

Boath  AaxIlUry  ..  .........lb*  13  0 

Duraley.   Tabaniaclo  *. 19    8  0 

Diutfwrd.   Contributions    ....    S    S  0 

Eaat      OrimaUad.       W.     T. 

Bergrr,  Esi|.....mm..mm..  SO    0  0 

J^paom.    Parade  Chapel  ......    18  6 

ExeUT,   Contributions   mmm  S6   6  8 


Huddtnffic'd.     District  ......313    1    9 

Do.,  KainsdenBtrtet  ...•M..SI6    1    4 


MaUfalmu.      Week       Btrwt 
Chapel.......... — -..    •  * 


Mnnrheater.    Auxiliary  ...... Stt  19 

Do.  Charies  Potter,  Eaq.  (A.)  »  • 

Mordui.    ContribntloDS.«»>M    8   4 
Xarlhonmgh,     Oontribntloaa    14   7 


Bun  and  Eaat  Eiding.   Anx> 

Bunfferford.  Contrlbntlona  ..337 
BuntingdOH^hire.  Addltboal.  0  1  0 
llfracombe.  Auxiliary  ..«..  61  3  S 
Tlminater.    Contributions  ..m    9   9    4 


Bamouth.      Glanorcby  Chapel  tl    S  10 


Fakenham.     CootribntloDS  ••    8  19   6 


Fa^Jkli.   Contributions  ......30   8   0 

Fartham.   Contributions  ....  41    8   3 

Farimgdon.    Contributions    ..  16  10    S 


Famaacrth.    Mrs.  Baslam  ..  40   0    0 


Favtraham.  Ladles'  Wnrkinf 
Boclrty  for  Female  Educa- 
tion Inlndla ...M SI    0    0 


Fritwatl.   Contributions    •••.    S    6    0 


Ingrtaa  Vote.   Contributions.  SI    3   0 

Ipaieich.    J.  Byles,  Esq  ......    3   0    0 

Mrs.  Byles.... 5    0   0 


Jeraey.  Auxiliary.. 
Kendtd.   Auxiliary 


.....  64  17   6 


.....1T6    7    7 


JTemVworfA.    Abbej  HiU  Cha.    7    3   0 
Keattm.      Contributions.. ••».    7  0    0 


EidderminaUr.  Contributions  S4  16   0 


Kingabfridga,   Contributions  ..  18  IS  0 

Kinga  Brompion.  W.  Burston, 

Esq.,  for  Madagaaear    m....    5   0  0 

Eirby  Ifooraide.     Contriba...    4    8  0 

Lameaahire.    Mid.  Auxiliary  S63  16  6 

Do.,  lndep«adeatOoUes«M..    8  10  0 


Jfarfon.    Contributions  ......    0 19 

MiddJewieJL    Contrlbutloos..  16  o 


Milbomnte  Port.  Oontribntloos   8  17 


Miluertoil.     Contributloos....    3  19 


BhukdU  renum,     Omtribs.   5  • 


JfinaterUy.    Oontributloos....   5  10 


Mer/a.    Oontributiona  •••••■>    1    3 


Mortimer.    Contributions  m  . .   6  0 
Moaaley.    AbneyChapal.....  30  II 

Ifauibury.     Auxiliary.. ^..m  76  19 
Do.  Bale  of  sold  pendl  case..   «  13 


Newcaatlt-ota-Tyna.  AuxHiair  98  IS 
ITtwport  {Sa}<ip).  Conlribs,  18  8 
NmirportdgfW).  8t  James's 

irewttmAhboL    BalemChapd  6  3 

UtorihampUmMrt.  Bundry 
Colleetlona,  te.,  by  Ber.  K. 
Btorrow     ....m..m. ......    5   4 

JSortKIUet.  GoBtrfbatloM  ..  3  11 
iTortAJfatveni.  C«atTib«tio«  7  3 
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Jt^SkkidB.  OMlribvtioas  SS  17    4    Shftrnut.    Mn^-BooA J  13    6 

Do.  Bethel  Cluipel 1  >»    0 


OetempattM,    Oairtzlbvtlasw 


s  5  a 


UaJUw.    ABxQiary— 1»»  "   ^ 

(Xtf.    ContyOvtiaas  ..^..^  1»  W  ^^ 

MiAmnf.    Co«tfttMlPB»  »..     •HI 

Pttenftid.  CwtfribttUoiM--    8    1    0 

Piiieniv*    CoBtribatioa*^ .  •    «   »    0 

PTfiHMa.    AasOtoy 1»l    1  1> 

l*H  TorpolBt... .....——••••    6    *    • 

Pswrf  m  Kifw.     CoBtribatkMM    4  10    1 

F  'Gnvton.    CoBtrfbvtlotu^—    1    *    0 

fMvf.  11«i|«st  of  tiM  UteMiM 


SUtptonJrolM.    Contribf....  13  11  0 

Shtrbonu.    Contribution*...  41  18  < 

ShrtwAHty,     Contributlonji  23  16  5 

Do.  Do.  M    •  ^ 

Soham,  TordKam  and  BnrKtU-^ 

Contributions U    1  S 

S<m*rt4m.  Contribution*....    9    2  0 

SouthamptoH.    Above  Bar  ..100  U  i 

Do.  Albion  Chapel 00  11  10 


Waltinaford.     AnzilUrr 


ITorv*    Ghnreh  Street.... >.■•    6  S  6 

Wankam.    ContribatlonB^—  IS  5  5 

Warmintter.    Contribatloiu..  40  A  0 

Warmckthirt.    Sondry  Co11«c- 
tioiM,     &c.,    per     Iter.     E. 

Btorrow -~« -    4  6  6 


Watford,  lliBt  Tldoombe'* 
tebbatb  Horuing  MlMionary 
Box  ••••••...•"•••••••'••••    3    8    6 


WattinMld.     Traataes  of  the 
lata  John  Djer,  Em| *09  10    8 


Fmttm.    AmxOMrj 


18    4    7 


lA}.BiTMdflirMt~^ —   ..»    S  17    3 


itdHnt    Auxiliary  — ...-  36  17    1 

R*dmnrteW'  ^«ir*«7  of  th«  late 
Joba  BeKh,  Eaq^  Icea  doty.-  94  10    C 

RrigaU.    Contrfbatlona— ....  19_110 

Sac»nod.     Aaslllary    14    3  10 

bo.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Benaon  ....    3    0    0 


Stoke-on-Trent. 
tions 


28    4     3 


i.^w.    Additional 1    <>    0 

i^^hdoie.   AuTiliary 79  10    • 

Bo.    Providence  Chapel..  29  16    t 


Stone.    Contributions 7  18    0 

Stonehou$e.    Contributions..    7    8    9 

Stroud.    OldChapel 2S  17    4 

Stubbin.    Contributions  ....  11    4    4 
Snfolk.    AuxiUary   98  16  11 


9  10  0 


DO.  Northam  Chapel A    0    0^^„^    contribution. 13    2    3 

SoiUh  Molton.  Contributions  15    0    0     |p^j      Bromwich.      Mayer'* 

" Ureen    ^^^ •  24  10    6- 

South  Fetherton.    Contribs..  42    3    7        llh«i«Mr  Chanel.-.. ..48    0    0 

Soutkpvrt.    A  widow  lady  ..100    0    0 

atafordihire.      South    Aux. 

on  account 7  16    4 

Do.  North  AuxiUary 61  10    6 

Stopiehur$t.      Contributions  13    2  10 
Stoekbridfe.      Contributions    ft    S    6 

Stockport.    AuxiUary 2bi  16    4 

Coutribn- 


M'fihoroufh.   Tabe'rnaclR  ..19    2    0 
Do.    Paniswlck  Chapel  ..    8  14    6 

^^^•««V.   AaxUiary 34  10    0 

^tton.    JohnStreet 13    4    3 

I>o.   Kaeesworth  Street..    6  17    8 

£«9«<nr*   CoQtrlbotions  ....    8    3    0 

Mr.  and  Mrs  JamesStarlinir  4  0  0 

XlMRtariinic (2  yn.)  4  0  0 

Bible  daas  lOr  Mm.  Jonea'a 

5^1»ool,Pareychaley  ....  1  10  0 

8t.AmMt9a.   T.  Btocker,  Esq. 
iwMaduMMF    8    0    0 


Sunderland. 
Bethel  Chapel.... 
Ebenezer  Chapel 


13    0    6 
41    4    4 


*tSden»,   Auxiliary 98    4    5 

^•dfori.   OoBtributlons   ..    8  15    0 

'••'•i'A.  Ber.Dr.andSdaa 
Hillier 1  10    0 


^"^ridfttgortk.   COBtriba...  20    8  8 

^'Jl^^nwgh.       South     aiff 

C»"Bth 83  14  8 

"o-BarChoreh 67  10  0 


Tattenfudl.    Contributions. .  8500 

Tannton. 

North  Street 60  16  7 

Paul's  MeetinR 35  10  8 

Independent  College   ....  13    0  0 

Tei^moHth.     Rer.  W.  and 
Mn.Martin 5    5    0 

Thame.    Contributions   ....  12    4    6 

rirertoM.    Auxiliary 46  14    8 

Do.  A.  Z.  Weber 0  10    0 

Torquay.    Auxiliary 132    3  11 

rorrtn^on.     Howe   Chapel  10    7  6 

TwAridgtWait.    AnxnUry..  79  17  3 

7wrv€^*    Oontrlbntioas  ......    8  11  4 

ITIey.  CosMbatSoBs   mm....    8   5  0 

UhKnttme.    Contribatlons  ..    7  18  2 

Ufipinghanu    Cbntrfbotioas..  17  16  7 


Wetibur^,   Contributions  .. 

Feym^tA*    Oloucester  Chapel    8  18    « 
Bope  Chapel....  — ..■••  lo    7    d 

Whitby.    Contributions  ....«i  16    2    0 
Legacy  of  Mary  Wellbauk.-    6    0    0 

Witfon.    Auxiliary    .........  36    5    2 

bt.  Paul's  Chapel »....•  i*  lo    •> 

Wilts,      Auxiliary,     fcc,   per 
Ber.T. Mann —MM....*...  Ml    a    •» 

wimbortu.   Contributions....    7    6    9 
IFiiicAearer.    Contributions  -  16   3    4 
Windsor  St  Eton.   AnxUiary..  S6  10  11 
Wingham.   ConOribntlons ....  17    6    0* 
ITiRSAam.    Contrtbntiona  ....    2  14    9 
WiMtUeombC'     Coat  Ibations  15  10    7 
wobwn.   Contributions  ~....    7    5   8 
rroo'larton.    Contributions  ..258 
Worcetttr.   M.  O...— i-..-.».    0    2ft 
vrorh$<^.    Contributions   mm    4  18    0 

WoUon-vndef'Edge,  District  81  5  0 
Old  Town  Chapel  mmm....  1  19  3^ 
Tabernacle,     Mr.     &     Mrs. 

Child      MM..M......M....     10      0      0 


3»el, 


^andBeer.    Contriba..    4    0    4 


Uptom.   Contributions.... MM    4  16    0 

UMffidge,  OidMaetinirMMM    9  0  3 
ProTldenea  Chtpci....*.M>.  29  13   o 

^/tttbi$rv.    Coatillmtlons..  12  18  4  i  Vminor,  B«y.W.Wafdan(a)    5   0   0 


Wycombe.    Auxiliary.-,  mm-  26   3    4 

Yarmouth.   Anxlllaiy   35  10   8 

TeovU,   Contributions  M.....26  12   0 


Tort.    Central  Auxillaiy— 
D«Tld  HllU   E«).,  to  be  in- 
retted  to   produce   i.lU   iter 
aniinm,  and  .added  to  York 

list     ••••••••mmmm....mm210     0     0 


Toaoatt,  Mr  W.SlUs  ..mmm    l    0  o 


WALES.    . 

Aberdartt  Siloa.     Contribu- 
tions   35  14  8 

Aberdareand  Kewton.    Con- 
tributions     7    9    S 


Aherdortf.   Contributions 


4    4     8 
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Angletea.    AuxIllAiy    184  11  4 

BMffor,  ^c     Contribtttiom  4A  10  8 

Bmtmkt  A-r.     Contribntloiu  15    4  4 

Bedringttt.    Contribntions..    3  It  0 

Bridgend.    Contributions  ..  23  17  1 

Jryn,  Uandl^.      Oontrlbn- 

tioni S    16  « 


Chapel   3    9    0 


Bryn*ion,    Contrlbntions  ..    S  16    t 

Cwdif. 

Mount  Stewart  ClMpel    ..975 
£benezer  TI'elRh  Oonfrn- 
gational  Cliapvl 15  19    6 

Cardiganahire.    Auxlliarj  ..153  17  10 

Camarnmthire.        Teatcm 
Division 121    I    e 


KttcetuHe   JSmigH.      Contri- 
bations 14  17  10 


PemtWoktshire.  VTcWi  Auxl- 
U*JT    93  11    0 


JRuthin,    Contrlbutloiu  ....    9  IB    1 


8t.  David's,  Coatrlbtttiooa . .    5  11  11 
Sammah.    Contributions    ..960 


l>nthifk.    Contributions  ..    21  14  11 
Dowlais.    Uer.  J.  U.  James    0    5     0 


Ftitiniojf.    Dirtrict 11    9    7 

OwcmRKyit.     Coateibutlons    5    6    0 
Haverfordwest.    Albany  Ch.  15    7    4 


Jiirwain.    Nebo  Church  ....  IS  14    6 
Hoighetid.    Additional    3  16    1 


HolytttU*.   Auxiliary 31    1    3 

JJetndo9try.     Salem   Chapel    5    10 
Unndudno.   Oontribnttons..    2  18    0 


ZUauUg.    District    S3    5    2 

Uangatioekf         CriekKovtU. 
Contributions 6    0    0 


Sotva.    Contributions 6    3    0 

Talgorth.    Contributioiui  ..450 

Troedrhewdalar.     Contribu- 
tions      7    4  10 


Tstradgynlait.     Trustees  of 
Bethlchom    Chapel,   part 

STmrat    of    BMiuest   of 
:e  W.  Watkins,  £sq 10    0    0 


SCOTLASD. 

Aberdftn.    Auxiliary  ..MM«.tg7    S    8 
Do.,  Female  SodeCy,  ft&  ....  46    0    S 


Awr.   Misses  Mae  Lehose  ..^    2    2   0 


Ma^.    OontrlbutioBS  ........  36    7    6 


i>iu^fiBrmHMe.     CooMbutloM  12  0  0 
nwtHmFgk,    OsmiUwrtlMis.  U  12  9 

Otatgow.  AuOIaij isi   2  « 

De..  Trinity  Ooar  Chanih..  24  18  3 

Greemoek.     GoatrlbatloBs....  47  2  • 
Do.  Evaufelloal  Union  Cho.   5  8  6 

Or*mif.  Saodaj  United  FTwk 
bytarianChttreh  M^MMM*.    2  0  0 

Perth.    AttxiUaij....^.....  81   4  9 
Ma^fifvm.  Mr.  J.  Ctathbertwo   I   0~0 

iUVKis.    ConMbvtIflas  5  0  t 

A.  Awdraif§,     OoirtribiitloM  89  19  3 


IBBLAKD. 
Sibernian,   AuxiUaiy  ......la   1   9 

BeV^$t.Wm.CmfheU,'EMq.iL.)  0  10  0 

Otmakattv.     CoatrfbuUom  ..    8  9  9 
Do.,  T.  W.  Baymood  ^ .«.— .   0  14  6 


Cork.  Ber.W.Maglll,ftirMa- 


Xla^fOierie.   Independent  Ch.   1    8   0 

CtmpbeUowm.  A.  M.,  for  Ma- 
dsgoiear   •••..••  .mm    0    6    0 


Cnpar  AnguM.    James  ffbI9- 
son,  Esq^iO.)  ....••••••m..  10  10    0 


Owmitf.    Anxllianr  •••••m*..  34  10  2 

I)o.  Ward  Chapd   .101    8  5 

Do.    for    Medioal    Mission, 

Neyoor    18   0  • 

Do.  Wm.  Byley,  Esq.  CA.)  »    2    2  0 


1    9  9 


Jhthlm.    Adalaldo  Road  Prcs- 
M«rian  ChuidhOrtUcrion..   5  0  0 


jrewJBosf.    Mr.  A.  G.  Jones..    9   7  « 
MewartsCown.   OoUectlon ....   2   1   t 

FOBEiaK. 

9amA  Seat,  RarvHemMu  per 
lCor.J.ChalmenZZ.....rrt6   0  9 


It  U  requested  thai  all  remittances  of  ConiribuUoM  he  made  to  the  Ebv.  Eobbbt 

EoBiNSON,  Rome  Secretary,  Miesum  Eouee,  BUnnfiM  Street,  London,  E.G.;  and 

that,  if  any  portion  o/theee  gifU  U  designed  for  a  specific  object,  fvU  parUadars  of 

the  place  and  purpose  may  he  given.     Cheques  should  be  crossed  Ransom,  Bomerie 

and  Co.,  and  Post-office  Orders  made  payable  at  the  General  Post-offi/is. 


IT.B.— It  U  urgently  requested,  that  when  any  Boxes  or  Pawels  m  forwaxded  to  the 
Mission  House,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  be  sent  to  the  Home  Secietaiy  also 
a  clear  and  full  description  of  their  Contents  and  Valub.  This  information  is  neces- 
sary for  the  guidance  of  the  Custom  Hotom  in  the  countries  to  which  they  go. 


Tates  &  Alexander,  Printers,  Symonda  Inn  and  Church  Psseage,  Chancery  Lane. 


THE 


EVANGELICAL    MAGAZINE 


AND 


MISSIONARY    CHRONICLE. 


JUNE,  1871. 


Wit  3^9%^  at  i\t  C]^ri«tia». 

From  the  high  character  and  dignitj  of  some  of  the  ChriBtian's  privileges^ 
there  is  sometiines  a  temptation  or  tendency  to  think  of  them  as 
applicable  only  to  the  heavenly  state.  They  are  deemed  too  good,  too 
grand,  too  elevated,  to  belong  to  the  believer  in  his  present  imperfect 
condition  in  this  world.  Of  this  class  of  privilege^  is  the  dignity 
repeatedly  hinted  at  in  Scripture  in  such  words  as  these,  "  Ye  are  a 
royal  priesthood  ;"  "  Unto  Him  that  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our 
BIDS  in  His  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  Qod  " — 
the  dignity  of  kingship.  The  fact  that,  in  the  latter  passage  (Rev.  1 .  6,) 
the  abstract  rather  than  the  concrete — kingdam  and  not  kings — is  con- 
sidered the  preferable  reading,  does  not  materially  affect  the  meaning. 
The  Christian  is  regarded  in  some  sense  as  elevated  to  the  dignity 
and  possessing  the  right  of  kingship.  St.  John's  words  are  often 
quoted  as  forming  part  of  a  celestial  song,  but  to  view  them  in 
this  light  exclusively,  or  even  chiefly,  is  to  miss  their  practical  force  and 
their  suggestive  fulness.  Whatever  may  be  true  ^of  the  grandeur, 
dignity,  and  glory  to  be  inherited  by  the  Christian  in  another  world, 
it  is  true  that  in  this  world  he  belongs  to  a  "  royal  [priesthood,"  and 
is  made  a  king  unto  Qod. 

This  privilege  is  not  a  mere  barren  honour.  It  expresses  a  living  and 
lofty  power,  and  involves  a  great  responsibility.  If  we  do  some- 
times think  of  the  privilege,  we  do  not  sufficiently  consider  the  power 
aaaodated  with  it.  Christ  puts  into  the  hand  of  every  one  of  His  true 
disciples  a  sceptre,  which  he  is  to  wield  as  a  kii^.f^'A  kingly  faculty  is 
to  be  used,  and  a  regal  dominion  to  be  exercised  by  him  in  conducting 
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his  oouise  in  this  life,  in  resisting  and  subduing  the  '^  world,  the  teA, 
and  the  devil,"  in  a  way  that  other  men  cannot  do.  But  where,  it  msjr  be 
asked,  are  we  to  look  for  the  signs  and  tokens  of  this  royalty  1  Survey  the 
Christian  Church  in  its  various  sections,  mark  the  number  of  men 
professing  themselves  to  be  religious,  who  are  worldly,  irritable,  selfish, 
covetous,  lukewarm  in  their  spiritual  affections ;  and  you  may  well  ask, 
can  these  be  kings  tmto  Godi  Qovemed  by  passion  or  prejudico^ 
rather  than  by  principle ;  ruled  by  worldly  maxim,  rather  than  by 
Divine  precept ;  influenced  by  fashion  and  opinion,  rather  than  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  many  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians  appear 
more  like  slaves  than  kings.  This  is  to  their  own  shame  and  loss,  to  the 
dishonour  of  their  Lord,  and  the  injury  of  £[is  cause.  Where  then,  as  a 
practical  question,  is  this  royalty  to  be^xercised,  and  how  is  it  to  be  made 
to  appear)    In  various  ways. 

Kingly  authority  is  to  be  wielded  and  exhibited  by  the  Christian, 
first  and  chiefly  in  the  region  of  his  own  manhood.      This  is  the  sphere 
in  which  pre-eminently  kingship  or  regal  dominion  is  a  duty — ^the  terri- 
tory, so  to  speak,  of  our  fallen  nature.     Here,   what  hosts  of  enemies 
have  to  be  encountered  and  opposed,  what  powerful  rebels  have  to  be 
subdued,    what    spiritual    indifference    must    be  overcome  !     Sinful 
thoughts,  carnal  desires,  vain  imaginations,  unholy  dispositions,  and 
selfish  purposes  must  be  repressed  and  conquered.      If  the  believer 
in  Jesus  does  not  earnestly  and  valiantly  seek  to  subdue  these  elements 
of  evil,  how  can  he  show  himself  a  king  ?    The  spiritual  life  is  a  wa^ 
fare,  in  which  he  has  to  wield  his  kingly  power,  and  do  battle  with  the 
inward  corruptions,  evil  passions,  and  sinful  propensities  of  his  degenerate 
nature.      He  has  to  lead  forth  the  royal  faculty,  which  Christ  has  given 
him,  against  the  open  and  secret  foes  which  take  refuge  in  his  soul,  to 
the  injury  of  his  life  and  the  destruction  of  his  peace.      This  is  not  the 
dream  of  spiritual  romance,  nor  the  vague  theorising  of  spiritual  mysti- 
cism, but  deep  and  strong  spiritual  reality.     If  there  be  any  man  in  the 
mixed  and  mighty  throng  of  the  world's  population,  who  is  required  to 
subdue  his  own  spirit  and  conquer  evil  within  him,  that  man  is  the 
believer  in  Christ,  for  he  is  •ntrusted  with  a  kingly  power.      His  royal 
faculty  must  be  exercised  over  the  judgments  of  a  dark  and  often  per- 
Yerted  understanding,  over  the  wayward  wanderings  of  a  vain  imaginsr 
tion,  over  the  impure  affections  of  a  foolish  heart,  and  over  the  stab- 
bomness  of  a  strong  self-will.      The  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the 
eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  must  be  resisted  and  subdued ;  besetting  sins 
and  evil  propensities  of  every  kind  have    to  be  vanquished.     Truly 
there  is  abundance  of  royal  work  to  be  done  by  the  man  who  is  made  a 
king  unto  God.     The  spirit  which  his  Lord  has  given  him  is  the  '^  spirit 
of  power,"  by  which  he  is  to  conquer  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  "  natural 
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man,"  Mid  to  show  that  the  kingdom  of  "  God  is  within  "  him.  This  duty 
often  involves  sharp  conflict,  and  demands  the  crucifixion  of  "  the  flesh 
wiHi  the  affections  and  lusts," — ^the  cuttingoff",  it  may  be,  of  the  right  hand, 
the  plucking  out  of  the  right  eye.  St.  Paul  did  not  find  it  child's  play  when 
he  said,  regarding  this  battle  of  life  in  his  own  case,  ''  So  fight  I,  not  as 
one  that  beate^  the  air ;  but  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into 
sabjection."  Ko,  it  was  a  soul  struggle.  Thus  he  showed  his  Idngly 
power.  To  the  Corinthians,  after  enumerating  some  of  their  short- 
comings, he  says,  "  Are  ye  not  carnal  and  walk  as  men  1"  Men  natu- 
lally  walk,  subjecting  the  spiritual  to  the  material,  the  soul  to  the  body, 
the  unseen  to  the  seen  and  temporal — walk  by  sight  rather  than  by  faili. 
Christians  are  not  so  to  walk,  but  as  kings  unto  God,  wielding  in  their 
r^ienerate  souls  a  holy  dominion  over  all  the  appetites  of  the  body,  the 
vun  thoughts  of  the  mind,  and  the  downward  tendencies  of  the  fallen 
nstore.    Thus  only  is  their  true  dignity  made  to  appear. 

Kingly  authority  is  to  be  exercised  also  by  the  Christian  in  the  territory 
of  his  home.  If  he  be  the  head  of  a  family,  his  r^al  power  should  mani- 
festly appear;  and,  even  if  he  do  not  stand  in  this  relation,  he  may 
have  a  home,  a  region,  a  circle  where  his  conduct  and  character  may 
mould  and  influence  those  around  him.  Assuredly  at  home,  within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  family,  and  the  friendly  social  circle,  in  respect  to 
all  dependent  on  him,  or  connected  with  him,  the  man  of  God  should 
show  himself  a  king.  Home  is  the  sphere  in  which  he  is  to  wield  the 
sceptre  of  truth  and  love,  to  exercise  his  regal  faculty  by  the  power  of  a 
Divine  authority  and  the  influence  of  a  holy  example,  to  maintain  order 
bjr  the  inspiration  of  true  piety  and  wisdom  from  above.  The  family 
idea  is  that  in  which  God  very  frequently  presents  before  us  the  arrange- 
ments, aspects  and  privileges  of  His  own  kingdom.  He  delights  to  be  re- 
cognised, because  He  delights  to  reveal  Himself,  as  a  righteous  and  loving 
Father,  with  royal  and  supreme  authority.  Accordingly,  the  disciple  of 
Christ  is  required  to  be  a  king  at  his  own  fire-side,  ruling  his  own 
house  well,  governing  for  the  happiness  of  all,  and  for  the  glory  of  God. 
There  must  not  be  many  wills,  all  willing  differently; -but  one  will 
sapreme,  and  all  other  wills  in  the  domestic  circle  acknowledging  its  sway, 
and  so  increasing  its  force.  A  despotism,  which  demands  an  unreason- 
able obedience,  and  a  caprice,  which  acts  from  selfish  impulse,  are  alike 
to  be  avoided.  The  man  of  €k>d,  to  be  a  king  at  home,  must  walk  as  a 
Icing,  and  by  lofty  and  royal  example,  exercise  his  authority  through  the 
reason,  conscience,  and  affections  of  those  around  him  and  dependent  on 
him.  The  sceptre  of  a  righteous  and  wise  love  is  the  true  sceptre  to  be 
swayed  at  home.  Thus  only  will  his  rule  be  both  fond  and  firm,  as  the 
dominion  of  one  who  is  a  king  unto  God. 

Farther,  kingly  authority  is  be  exercised  by  the  Christian  in  his  position 
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in  the  world,  and  in  his  interoouise  with  his  fellow-men.  Here  especially 
is  a  region  of  action  and  conquest,  where,  as  a  king  unto  God,  he  may 
multiply  his  triumphs  on  the  side  of  holiness  and  trutL  Iniquity  should 
ever  shrink  abashed  and  ashamed  in  the  presence  of  the  Christian ;  and 
so  it  will,  if  he  be  true  to  his  position  and  worthy  of  his  kingly  power. 
Goodness  is  always  majestic,  and  homage  will  be  paid  to  it  by  the 
greatest  moral  worthlessness.  Have  you  not  known  Christian  men  whose 
very  approach  silenced  the  tongue  of  profanity,  and  whose  presence  re- 
buked the  jest  of  the  scomer  ?  Thus  every  Christian  should  prove 
himself  royal,  that  evil  may  flee  before  him.  In  this  character  how 
much  is  there  for  the  people  of  God  to  do  !  How  much  territory  to  be 
possessed  !  How  many  foes  to  conquer  !  How  much  evil  to  be  checked, 
and  how  much  good  to  be  done  !  The  forms  of  evil,  theoretical 
and  practical,  prevalent  in  the  world,  are  a  mighty  legion.  There 
are  errors  which  bewilder  the  intellect,  and  lead  the  mind  astray, 
principles  which  pollute  the  heart,  and  defile  the  fountains  of  feeling, 
habits  which  degrade  the  soul  and  enslave  the  life.  The  world  lieth  in 
wickedness ;  and  Satan  is  still  to  an  awful  extent  the  "  prince  of  this 
world."  The  christian,  as  a  king,  is  to  resist  and  conquer  all  that  is 
wrong  on  every  side  of  him.  He  has  to  defend  the  truth  of  God,  and 
seek  its  wider  diffusion ;  he  has  to  show  in  his  relations  to  human  society, 
that  Christ  has  armed  him  with  a  power,  and  entrusted  him  with  a 
sceptre,  before  which  alone,  as  the  instrument  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the 
dominion  of  sin  can  be  diminished  and  made  eventually  to  disappear. 
How  sacred,  then,  the  privilege,  the  honour,  and  the  responsibility  of 
being  made  kings  unto  God ! 

What  a  salutary  and  hallowed  impression  would  be  made  on  human 
society,  if  all  the  disciples  of  Christ  would  strive  to  show  their 
royalty,  and  prove  themselves  spiritually  and  morally  to  be  kings.  But> 
on  the  contrary,  alas  !  many  of  them  in  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  oi  this 
life,  instead  of  acting  as  God's  freemen,  appear  to  be  slaves. 

The  highest  motive  to  the  maintenance  and  manifestation  of  our 
kingship  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  through  Christ  Jesus  only  that 
this  position  is  reached  by  us.  He  became  poor  that  we  might  be  made 
rich ;  He  took  the  form  of  a  servant  that  we  might  be  made  kings  unto 
God.  He  died  for  us,  that  we  might  live  and  rise  and  reign  with  Hun- 
It  is  through  the  shedding  of  His  blood  that  He  reaches  us  in  our 
degradation  and  guilt ;  through  His  sacrifice  and  by  His  Spirit  that 
we  are  raised  to  reign  as  kings.  Our  kingly  dignity  is  a  blessing  a^^  a 
glory,  which  comes  to  us  through  His  mediation  aJone.  It  is  in  virtue 
of  His  cross,  that  we  are  made  to  "  sit  together  in  heavenly  pl«**  ^ 
Christ  Jesus."  But  for  Him  we  should  have  been  enslaved  for  ^^f 
under  the  curse,  so  that  our  indebtedness  for  regal  liberty  and  power  is 
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ftltogether  to  TTItti  who  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own 
blood.  Every  feeling  of  obligation,  then,  in  gratitude  and  love  should 
lead  us  to  exercise  dominion  over  evil  and  to  conduct  ourselves  as 
kings  unto  God.  In  the  character  of  our  Lord  we  have  our  great 
example.  The  prince  of  evil  could  find  nothing  in  Him.  He  overcame 
the  world,  and  in  Him  as  the  king  of  truth  we  may  be  kings  and 
conquerors  too. 

And,  let  it  be  noted  also,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  not  only 
made  kings,  but  kings  unto  God.  The  history  of  earthly  monarchies 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  a  history  of  human  selfishness.  Elings  have 
reigned  for  themselves, — for  their  own  aggrandisement,  and  pleasure, 
and  honour.  Now  and  then  only  has  the  throne  been  occupied  for  the 
true  good  of  the  people.  The  Christian  is  not  a  king  unto  himself^ 
but  unto  God.  His  highest  interests  are  connected  with  God:  his 
happiness  and  honour  are  bound  up  with  the  glory  of  his  Father  in 
heaven.  Henoe,  in  his  course  and  conduct  as  a  king  unto  God,  he  will 
have  supreme  respect  to  the  Divine  authority.  While  he  seeks  to 
subdue  evil,  to  guide  his  affairs  with  discretion,  and  to  overcome  the 
▼orld  with  a  royal  spirit,  he  will  do  so,  not  simply  firom  regard  to  his 
own  honour,  or  to  the  good  opinions  of  others,  but  to  the  wise  and 
gracious  will  of  Him  who  is  King  of  kings.  He  will  ''  set  the  Lord 
erer  before  him,"  so  thatthe  Divine  glory  shall  be  the  chief  end  of  all  the 
duties,  responsibilities,  and  pleasures  of  life.  This  is  to  reign  for  Grod,  and 
to  be  a  king  unto  Him — making  every  part  of  our  being,  every  pro- 
Tinoe,  so  to  speak,  of  our  redeemed  and  regenerate  nature,  yield  its 
tribute  of  devotion,  homage,  and  service  to  "  the  blessed  and  only 
Potentate,"  who  sitteth  on  the  throne  of  the  universe. 

We  thiis  see  that  duty  as  well  as  dignity  is  connected  with  the  king- 
hood  of  the  Christian.  Happy  and  blessed  are  they  who  strive  to 
realize  this  truth.  There  is  much  to  encourage  and  cheer  and  help  us  in 
the  very  designation,  "  kings  unto  God."  The  title  is  a  reality,  not  a 
Action.  Your  heavenly  Father  means  it  for  you  and  for  all  His  chil- 
dran.  He  means  you  to  live  so  as  to  show  it, — ^to  walk  in  this  world, 
▼here  the  darkness  and  slavery  of  sin  still  widely  prevail,  so  that  the 
majesty  of  truth,  goodness,  and  love  may  constantly  appear  in  you.  Be 
morally  and  spiritually  a  king,  then,  everywhere.  Seek  to  conquer 
evil  in  yourself  and  others  for  God.  Tarnish  not  your  royalty  by 
<X)ntamination  with  sin;  dim  not  its  brightness  by  subjection  to  the 
world;  obscure  not  its  evidence  by  descending  to  the  sordid  spirit  or 
<3aven  habits  of  a  slave.  Thus  will  the  dominion  of  grace  in  you  be 
increasingly  triumphant ;  and  when  death  comes,  you  will  not  be  the 
victim  but  the  victor,  and  rise  to  reign  in  glory  for  ever,  with  a  title 
of  royalty  which  angels  will  joyously  acknowledge. 
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The  kingly  authoriiy  and  dignity  of  the  Christian  will  be  most  fully 
realized  in  the  heavenly  world.  Although  he  is  made  a  king,  and  nragt 
exercise  his  dominion  here,  yet  his  position  and  privilege  are  eyerlastLng. 
Earthly  monarchs  may  abdicate,  or  be  dethroned  ;  at  the  longest, 
they  can  only  reign  until  they  die.  At  death  they  must  lay  down  their 
sceptres  and  vacate  their  thrones.  But  saints,  in  glorious  splendour 
and  ^ness  of  joy,  are  to  "  reign  for  ever  and  ever."  "  They  are  heirs  of  a 
kingdom  which  €^  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  Him."  Death  is 
no  interruption  to  their  honour  and  glory.  Yea,  rather  it  is  the 
gateway  through  which  they  pass  to  the  full  possession  of  their  privilege. 
They  are  to  '^  reign  with  Christ "  whose  "  dominion  is  an  everlasting 
dominion,"  and  whose  ''  throne  is  for  ever  and  ever."  All  the  dignity, 
power,  and  blessedness  involved  in  this  kingship  on  high  we  can  neither 
tell  nor  conceive,  ''for  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be."  But  the 
glory  of  the  fixture  throws  down  a  glowing  and  gladsome  light  on  the 
present,  to  help  and  encourage  us  in  maintaining  and  proving  our  royalty 
here.  The  more  that  we  show  our  kingly  character  in  this  life  the 
brighter  will  be  our  prospect  of  reigning  as  kings  in  the  life  to  come. 
In  the  duties  and  temptations,  the  trials  and  dangers  which  are  around 
U0,  or  may  be  before  us,  let  us  seek  to  meet  them  with  the  spirit  and 
bearing  of  those  who  have  been  made  ''kings  unto  Grod."         Editob. 


In  our  last  paper  we  dwelt  upon  the  character  of  John   the  Disciple; 
in  the  present  paper  we  propose  to  meditate  upon  John  the  Apostle. 

Between  a  Disciple  and  an  Apostle  there  exists  a  marked  distinction. 
A  Disciple  is  a  learner ;  an  Apostle  is  a  teacher.  A  Disciple  follows ; 
an  Apostle  leads.  The  one  is  called ;  the  other  sent.  The  life  of  John 
up  to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  though  he  had  been  called  to  the  Apostle- 
ship  before,  was  mainly  the  life  of  a  Disciple  ;  his  life  afterwards  was 
mainly  the  life  of  an  Apostle.  Yet  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
two  characters  and  courses  of  life  ran  parallel  with  each  other.  He  did 
not  cease  to  be  a  Disciple  when  he  became  an  Apostle  ;  he  remained  a 
learner  in  his  Great  Master's  school  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

This  distinction  is  not  without  practical  interest  to  ourselves,  and  let 
us  apply  it  before  we  proceed  any  further. 

Though  we  do  not  and  cannot  share  in  the  office  of  an  Apostle,  as  that 
office  pertained  to  the  Twelve,  we  can  and  must  share  in  the  relation 
and  duties  of  discipleship.  "  Learn  of  me,"  says  Jesus,  "  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  of  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls."      Jesus  is  the 
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Divine  EabbL  ''  Ye  call  Me  Master  and  Lord,  for  so  I  am.!'  Our 
views,  purposes,  feelings,  and  habits,  as  Christians,  must  be,  to  a  large 
extent,  like  those  of  the  Twelve,  like  those  of  the  Seventj.  '^  Kanj 
man  will  be  My  disciple,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  Me."  That  Jesus  said  not  to  them,  but  to  us.  And  he  who  in 
this  sense  is  not  with  Christ  is  against  Him.  We  often  ask,  '^  Are  we 
Christians  ?  Do  we  believe  V*  It  is  profitable  sometimes  to  change  the 
form  of  inquiry,  and  ask,  "  Are  we  disciples  ]  Are  we  learning  the 
lessons,  are  we  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Son  of  God  ? " 

The  Apostles  are  our  teachers ;  they  are  inspired  to  instruct  us  in  the 
things  of  the  kingdom.  But  they  are  not  original  teachers.  They  teach 
under  Christ,  and  only  convey  to  us  what  they  had  learned  of  Him.  In 
Corinth,  one  said,  "  I  am  of  Paul ;"  another,  **  I  am  of  Cephas ;" 
anollier,  <'  I  am  of  Christ,"  as  if  Paul  and  Cephas  had  been  authoritieB 
in  the  same  sense  as  Christ.  Paul  condemns  the  conceding  to  himself 
and  to  Peter  of  any  such  position,  Neither  Paul,  nor  Peter,  nor  John, 
are,  properly  speaking,  masters.  "  One  is  your  master  ;"  even  Christ, 
says  He  himself,  ''  and  all  ye  are  brethren."  We  are  to  beware  of 
putting  the  servant  in  the  place  of  the  Lord.  There  has  been  Popish 
idolatry  enough  in  Christendom :  let  us  beware  of  Protestant  idolatry 
m  our  own  day.  Whilst  we  bow,  with  becoming  deference,  to  the  in- 
spired teachers  of  Christian  truth,  let  us  remember  they  are  not  Divine 
as  is  He  who  spake  by  them ;  that  no  one  of  them  is  to  be  followed 
without  reference  to  the  rest ;  that  we  must  compare  them  together  if 
we  would  know  the  Master's  will ;  and  that  altogether  the  band  of  Evan- 
gelists and  Apostolic  doctors  do  but  communicate  a  portion  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  treasured  up  in  HiuL 

Nor  let  us  forget  the  practical  bearing  of  the  fact,  that  through 
their  discipleship,  John  and  the  rest  became  Apostles.  They  were 
qualified  to  teach,  because  they  had  been  diligent  to  learn.  Their  docile 
spirit  prepared  for  their  surpassing  erudition  :  and  from  this  we  gather, 
that  we  must  sympathise  with  them  as  learners  if  we  would  profit  by  them 
as  teachers.  The  task  they  first  mastered,  and  which  they  set  us  to  learn, 
is  not  merely  intellectual :  it  is  eminently  moral,  spiritual,  religious. 
They  brought  obedient  hearts  to  their  Divine  schoolmaster.  '  We  must 
do  the  same,  if  we  would  know  the  doctrine  which  he  taught  them,  and 
which  they  teach  us.  They  were  fitted  to  learn  by  being  prepared  to 
follow ;  and  it  is  an  everlasting  truth,  that  "  if  any  man  man  will  do 
At8  wiU  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God."  We  accept 
the  authority  of  the  Kew  Testament,  because  we  apprehend  the  ground 
of  its  authority.  We  bow  to  the  teaching  of  John  and  the  other 
Apostles,  because  they  speak  not  in  their  own  name,  but  in  their  Master's, 
^^ecanse  Christ  speaks  in  and  through  them.     No  one  could  be  more 
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humble,  teachable  and  obedient  than   the  l:>eloved  disciple ;  we  must 
strive  and  pray  to  be  humble,  teachable,  and  obedient  like  him. 

St.  John  received  his  call  to  the  Apostleship  in  common  with  others, 
"  And  Jesus,  walking  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  saw  two  brethren,  Simon 
called  Peter,  and  Andrew  his  brother,  casting  a  net  into  the  sea,  for  they 
were  fishers,  and  He  said  unto  them  Follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you 
fishers  of  men.  And  they  straightway  left  their  nets  and  followed  Him. 
And  going  on  from  thence,  He  saw  other  two  brethren,  James,  the  eon 
of  Zebedee,  and  John  his  brother  in  a  ship  with  Zebedee  their  father, 
mending  their  nets,  and  He  called  them.  And  they  immediately  left 
the  ship  and  their  father  and  followed  Him."  This  was  a  preliminary 
summons,  followed  by  a  formal  induction  to  office,  when  the  Great 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  Souls  delivered  a  memorable  charge  to  the 
twelve.  In  that  charge  He  limited  the  range  of  their  mission  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel.  He  invested  them  with  supernatural 
powers.  He  commanded  them  to  throw  themselves  on  the  care  of  Divine 
providence.  He  bade  them  breathe  a  spirit  of  peace  over  all  who 
welcomed  them,  and  to  testify,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  against 
all  by  whom  they  were  rejected.  They  were  sent  as  sheep  among  wolves, 
and  were  therefore  to  be  wise  as  serpents  and  hannless  as  doves.  They 
were  forewarned  of  persecution  from  the  authorities  of  the  world,  and 
of  cruel  treatment  by  their  nearest  fiiends.  But  amidst  all  the  troubles 
and  sorrows  of  their  vocation,  they  were  comforted  with  the  words, 
**  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  loaeth  his 
life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it.  He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth 
Me,  and  he  that  receiveth  Me  receiveth  Him  that  sent  Me.'' 
This  was  the  chaxge  delivered  to  St.  John  in  connection  with  his 
brethren ;  and  doubtless  he  fulfilled  its  behests,  and  enjoyed  its  oodsoIh- 
tions.  But  afterwards  the  commission  entrusted  to  the  Apostles  became 
widened  in  its  scope ;  and  instead  of  being  sent  only  to  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  House  of  Israel,  they  were  despatched  to  gatiier  in  other  sheep 
not  belonging  to  the  first  fold,  that  there  might  be  one  flock,  and  one 
shepherd  for  ever.  "  €k>  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature."  The  miracle  of  the  day  of  Pentecost, — when  cloven 
tongues  of  fire  fell  from  Heaven,  and  sat  on  the  heads  of  the  twelve,  and 
every  man  of  the  multitude,  from  all  lauds,  heard  in  his  own  language 
the  wonderful  works  of  €k)d, — confirmed  the  authority  of  the  xmiversHl 
commission,  and  qualified  the  Lord's  anointed  ones  to  fulfil  their  unpre- 
cedented office.  John  took  his  part  of  the  Apostolic  burden ;  and  ex- 
hibited the  supernatural  credentials  of  his  office  by  his  share  in  healing 
the  cripple  at  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  Temple. 

Besides  the  gift  of  healing,  there  were  other  requisites  for  the  Aposto- 
late. 
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Natural  qualifications  of  a  certain  kind  were  required  as  a  basis  for 
something  else.  A  superior  measure  of  mental  capacity  seems  to  have 
been  indispensable.  Some  of  the  Apostles  were  intellectually  endowed 
in  one  way,  some  in  another,  but  they  were  all  able  men.  John's 
endowments  in  this  respect  were  evidently  great,  and  the  special  cha- 
ractmstics  of  them  we  shall  hereafter  point  out:  in  the  meanwhile 
there  is  a  remark  which  may  be  appropriately  made  at  once.  He, 
in  common  with  other  great  primitive  teachers  of  the  Gospel,  exer- 
cised his  powers,  under  the  control  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  not  in  ingenuity 
of  argument,  not  in  brilliancy  of  illustration,  not  in  eloquence  of 
stjle,  bat  in  the  solid  value  of  his  lessons,  and  the  lucid  and 
forcible  manner  in  which  they  are  conveyed.  In  this  particular  be 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  certain  teachers  of  modem  times. 
Their  ability  is  confessedly  great,  their  skill  in  logic  is  admirable, 
their  fancy  or  their  imagination  is  fertile  and  felicitous ;  but  many 
of  their  conclusions  are  eiToneous  or  unsatisfactory,  and  those 
who  admire  them,  and  quote  them  as  authorities,  feel  that  they  are  so. 
They  are  not  valued  for  what  they  teach,  but  for  the  method  of  their 
teaching.  Teachers  of  this  description  are  gifted,  but  not  wise.  The 
means  of  instruction  they  adopt  are  ingenious  and  captivating.  They 
dazzle,  and  enchant,  but  they  do  not  convince  and  edify.  It  is  just  at 
the  point  where  so  many  men  of  genius  fail,  that  the  sacred  writers,  and 
(St  John  is  a  signal  example),  eminently  excel.  He  excels  in  the  calm 
commanding  convincing  wisdom  of  the  principles  which  he  enunciates. 
The  end  he  has  reached  is  the  prominent  object  in  his  epistles,  and 
that  end  is  fraught  with  the  most  fruitful  truths ;  and  is  such  as  to 
commend  itself  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  GkxL 

Nor  should  we  pass  over  the  moral  and  spiritual  qualifications 
for  Christian  Apostleship ;  for  if  such  quaUfications  were  essential  to 
make  a  good  learner  of  Christ's  lessons,  they  were  equally  essential  to 
Bake  a  good  teacher  of  them  to  others ;  much,  therefore,  of  what  we  have 
said  respecting  the  character  of  John  the  disciple,  will  apply  to  him  as 
an  Apostle.  The  truthful  conscience,  the  quickness  of  spiritual  perception, 
the  loving  heart,  the  attractive  character,  the  power  of  receiving  into  the 
Bool  that  stream  of  affection  which  flowed  from  the  divinest  of  friends  : 
these  most  precious  qualities  fitted  him  to  be  first  and  chief  as  an  apostle 
of  love.  If  he  had  not  been  the  sainted  one  he  was,  he  could  not  have 
taught,  with  the  light  and  life  with  the  power  and  unction,  which  he 
did. 

The  education  of  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Apostles  were  to  be  witnesses.  They  were  not  to  preach  an  abstract 
^eory,  but  to  declare  truth  founded  on  facts.  What  they  had  seen  and 
^rd  they  were  to  testify.     It  was  necessary  that  their  hands  should 
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hare  haadled  of  the  word  of  life;  that  they  should  be  those  who  had  been 
with  the  matchless  Sufferer  in  His  temptations ;  that  they  should  have 
been  present  all  the  time,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out^  b^giu- 
ning  from  the  baptis]^  of  John,  unto  that  same  day  when  He  was  taken 
from  earth  to  heaven.  In  a  word,  they  were  to  be  witnesses  of  His 
resurrection.  John  was  one  of  them.  When  Mary  Magdalene  saw  the 
stone  taken  away  she  ran  and  came  to  Simon  Peter  and  to  the  other 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  said,  '<  They  have  taken  away  the 
Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre  and  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid 
Him."  Together  they  went  to  the  sepulchre ;  John,  with  eager  love 
and  impatient  desire,  outran  Peter.  Arrived  at  the  Holy  tomb  he 
stooped  down,  looked  in,  and  saw  the  linen  clothes  lying  by  themselves; 
but  he  entered  not,  he  waited  with  reverence  at  the  sacred  door.  Peter, 
the  last  oomer,  but  a  bold,  venturous  man,  went  in  first.  John,  the  fixst 
to^ reach  the  portal,  is  the  last  to  pass  it ;  and  his  character  is  visible, 
as  he  thus  becomes  qualified  to  speak  as  a  witness  to  the  iact 
of  his  Lord's  resurrection.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he,  with 
the  rest  of  the  apostles,  sees  the  risen  Master,  and  in  Galilee  he  is 
foremost  in  recognising  that  Master  by  the  dim  morning  twilight 
"  That  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  saith  unto  Peter,  it  is  the  Lord." 

Inspired  wisdom  was  the  crown  of  his  apostolic  accomplishments.  No 
other  has  recorded  so  fully  the  charter  of  gifts  and  rights,  whereby  the 
founders  of  the  Christian  faith  were  appointed  to  their  authoritative 
mission.  ''  The  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father 
shall  send  in  my  name.  He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all 
things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you."  **  When 
the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come.  He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth,  for 
He  shall  not  speak  of  Himself,  but  whatsoever  He  shall  hear  that 
shall  He  speak,  and  He  will  show  you  things  to  come.  He  shall  glorify 
me,  for  He  shall  receive  of  mine  and  show  it  unto  you."  And,  perhaps, 
no  one  of  the  twelve  was  so  deeply  conscious  of  the  possession  of  this 
extraordinary  gift  of  spiritual  wisdom  and  knowledge ;  no  other 
was  so  largely  endowed  with  its  richest  communications. 

Very  little  is  said  about  this  spiritual  seer  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes. 
He  is  mentioned  as  uniting  with  his  brethren  in  the  upper  room  just 
before  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  He  is  described  as  going  with  Peter  to 
the  Temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  and  joining  in  the  cure  of  the  hune 
man,  and  he  afterwards  concurred  in  ihe  utterance  of  the  memorable 
words,  "  Whether  it  be  right  in  thesight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  youmore 
than  ilnto  God  judge  ye  ;  for  we  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we 
have  seen  and  heard."  The  two  were  sent  together  by  the  rest  of  ^ 
apostles  to  Samaria,  where,  when  they  were  come,  they  prayed  for  the 
new   converts    ''  that    they   might  receive    the  Holy  Ghost  (for  as 
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jet  He  was  fallen  upon  none  of  them,  only  tiliey  were  baptized  m 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesns).  Then  laid  they  tiieir  hands  on  them,  igid 
they  received  the  Holy  Ghost."  John,  though  not  named  in  the  fifteraith 
chapter  of  Acts,  took  part  in  the  great  primordial  controversy  of 
Christendom,  touching  the  relation  of  converted  Grentiles  to  Christianized 
Jews;  for  according  to  Paul  (in  the  2nd  chapter  of  the  Epistlo  to  the 
Gaiatians)  he  was  one  of  those  who  seemed  to  be  pillarfl,  and  he  gave 
to  Paul  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

These  are  the  scanty  notices,  sprinkled  over  the  New  Testament, 
relative  to  the  active  life  and  work  of  the  fourth  evangelist,  from  which 
we  gather  the  following  inferences. — That  he  was  not  so  eminent  a 
preacher  as  some  of  his  brethren, — ^that  mainly  as  a  writer  he 
fulfilled  his  high  office^  thus  sanctifying  tho  profession  of 
Christian  authorship  ;  and  that  he  exercised  a  remarkable 
influence  in  church  ^airs,  throu^  his  superior  weight  of  character^ 
his  eminent  spiritual  attainments,  and  his  de^  and  surpassing -wisdom. 
There  is  force  in  the  remark,  that  his  peculiar  relationi^p  to  the 
mother  of  the  Bedeemer  might  have  something  to  do  with  the  com- 
parative retirement  of  his  early  apostolic  Ufe.  ''  His  fulfilment  of  the 
solemn  chaise  entrusted  -to  him,  the  cstre  of  the  Lord's  mother,  may 
have  led  him  to  a  life  of  revonent  thought,  rather  than  to  one  of  conspicuous 
activity.  We  may,  at  all  events,  feel  sure  that  it  was  a  time  in  which 
the  natural  elements  of  his  charactn*,  with  all  their  fiery  energy,  were 
beiag  purified  and  mellowed,  rising  step  by  step  to  that  high  serenity 
which  we  find  perfected  in  the  closing  portion  of  his  life." 

In  later  days,  amidst  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  he  had  a  wide 
Inhere  of  influence.  In  Ephesus  he  teok  up  his  abode,  and 
early  traditions  of  Eastern  Christendom  indicate  traite  of  his  spiritual 
character,  and  traces  of  his  ministerial  labours.  His  bold  resistance  of 
heresy,  a  feature  of  his  history-  accordant  with  the  teaching  of  his  fijist 
epistle,  IB  distinctly  asserted  by  Ireneeus ;  who,  on  the  authority  of 
Polycarp,  a  schdar  of  the  Great  Divine,  informs  us,  how  he  refused  to 
enter  the  bath,  or  to  be  under  the  same  roof,  where  Cerinthus,  the 
heretic,  happened  to  be  !  His  fidelity  and  benevolence  shone  forth 
very  brightly  in  the  account  given  by  Clement,  of  Alexandria,  of  the 
young  robber  whom  he  had  baptized,  and  before  whom  afterwards  he 
stood  fSace  to  face, — ^when  the  early  convert  had  backslidden  from 
Christian  ways, — and  reolsomed  him  to  the  paths  of  his  previous  holy 
fiiiih.  John's  love  and  tenderness  at  the  end  of  life  beautifully  a{>peai: 
m  the  report  by  Jerome,  of  the  apostle's  last  sermon  to  the  Ephesian 
Church,  of  which  the  substance  was,  ^'  Litide  children,  love  one  another/' 
And  it  is  at  least  worth  while  to  mentiDn  a  later  anecdote,  to  the  effect 
that  he  found  pleasure  in  feeding  and  playing  with  a  favourite  bird  ; 
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defending  himself,  at  the  same  time,  against  the  charge  of  Mvoliiy,  by 
the  apologue  of  the  bow  which  must  not  be  always  bent.  If  these 
legends  be  received  (and  whj  should  they  be  rejected)),  they  serve  to 
illustrate  the  remarkable  combination  of  love  and  firinness  in  this 
illustrious  teacher ;  of  courage  and  tenderness  in  this  primitive  pastor 
of  the  Christian  Church — and  of  the  naturalness  and  simpHcity  of 
character  which  he  retained  whilst  fulfilling  the  sublime  duties  of  the 
apostolic  vocation. 

In  the  Book  of  Revelation  we  read  of  St  John's  exile.  He  describes 
himself  as  a  brother  and  companion  in  tribulation,  and  in  the  kingdom 
and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  isle  called  Patmos,  for  the  Word  of 
Qod  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.  Patmos  was  a  place  of  banish- 
ment, and  its  barren  dells  often  echoed  with  the  sighs  of  broken 
hearts ;  but  there, — ^perhaps  amongst  the  worst  of  criminalSy  who  vexed  his 
ri^teous  spirit, — ^the  Lord,  for  whom  he  witnessed,  did  not  forsake  him. 
Not  only  had  he  in  that  inhospitable  region  the  consciousness  of  Christ's 
presence  common  to  all  believers ;  not  only  was  it  granted  him  as  he  sat 
on  the  surge-beaten  rocks  to  know  that  there^was  with  him  that  very  One 
whom  he  had  seen  walking  on  the  waters  ;  not  only  could  he  recognise 
in  the  evening  star,  and  the  morning  sun,  the  eye  of  his  loving  Master, 
Saviour,  Friend,  but  it  was  given  him  there  to  behold  wonderful 
visions  of  ''  things  to  come  to  pass,"  which  he  was  commanded  io 
^  write  in  a  book,  and  send  it  unto  the  seven  churches."  With 
other  sufferings  of  St.  John's  confessorship,  tradition  has  been  busy. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  thrown  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil,  and  to 
have  remained  unhurt ;  to  have  drunk  a  cup  of  hemlock  without  injury ; 
to  have  given  orders  for  the  construction  of  a  sepulchre,  when  he  felt 
death  at  hand,  and  upon  its  being  completed,  laid  himself  down  in  it  to 
die,  after  which  there  were  strange  movements  in  the  earth,  and 
when  his  tomb  was  subsequently  opened,  it  was  found  empty.  These 
and  other  stories  about  his  austerities  and  his  wearing  a  pontifical  diadem 
may  be  dismissed  without  remark.  John  Stouohtok. 

[In  our  next  paper  we  shall  call  attention  to  St.  John  the  Divine,] 


THE  EVIDENCE  FROM  MISSIONS. 

• 

Scepticism  finds  ways  to  meet  other  kinds  of  Christian  evidence 
drawn  from  reason,  analogy,  and  Scripture — ^but  proofs  brought  from 
facts,  or  fields  of  Christian  conflict  and  conquest,  where  the  Gospel  has 
elevated  men,  raising  the  family  institution  firom  ruins,  establishing 
good  government  and  equal  laws,  promoting  industry  and  thrifty  and 
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patting  upon  society  the  crown  of  intelligence  and  virtae,  cannot  easily 
be  resisted. 

So  it  is  that  Christian  missions  hare  strengthened  the  evidences  of 
Christiamtyy  and  added  the  crowning  aigoment  of  achievement  and  con- 
quest among  the  nations  that  were  simk  lowest  in  barbarism.  Christian 
theology  thus  stands  on  higher  ground  by  reason  of  these  successes.  It 
has  a  iirmer  basis  in  human  belief.  Those  achievements  in  some  parts 
of  the  heathen  world,  as  in  Madagascar,  have  been  of  the  nature  of 
imrttcle  itself,  in  this  matter  of  positive  demonstration.  These  moral 
miracles  are  really  no  less  conclusive  than  the  miracles  wrought  anciently 
upon  the  elements  and  materials  of  nature.  Christ  said,  **  If  ye  believe 
not  Me,  believe  the  works  /  "  I  take  it  that  he  meant  spiritual  works, 
not  less  than  natural  or  material  works.  For  those,  not  less  than  these, 
were  miraculous  or  supernatural,  though  the  nature  and  ends  of  the 
miracle  were  different  in  the  two  cases.  The  kind  of  miracle  wrought 
in  nature,  soeptioal  philosophy  has  assumed  to  set  aside,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  easier  to  conceive  that  the  human  senses  should  be  deceived, 
than  that  the  order  of  nature  should  be  changed.  But  the  order  of 
nature  has  been  changed  by  means  of  the  Gospel — ^the  order  of  human 
nature,  corrupt  nature,  in  its  worst  form  and  developments  of  wicked- 
ness !  This  fact  has  to  be  acknowledged  and  accounted  for.  Sceptidsm 
cannot  meet  it.  This  moral  miracle  has  been  wrought.  Let  sceptical 
men  account  for  it. 

This  accumulative  evidence  in  favour  of  Christianity  is  one  of  the 
reflux  results  of  foreign  missions.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  influences 
that  have  come  in  return  to  the  Christian  world  for  their  efforts.  It  is 
not  easy  to  estimate  the  worth  of  this  form  of  proof.  Christianity  is  the 
highest  influence  for  good  among  the  nations  ;  but  its  value  depends  on 
its  development  and  demonstrations  of  power.  Its  influence  is  augmented 
by  proofs  given  to  the  world  of  its  regenerating  power  upon  the  indi- 
vidual and  upon  the  race. 

The  moral  condition  of  this  world  is  affected  more  by  this  question 
touching  the  truth  of  Christianity  than,  perhaps,  by  any  other  question. 
All  other  problems  and  interests  centre  in  tins — ^namely,  the  authenticity 
of  the  Gospel,  and  its  power  and  prevalence  in  the  world.  It  is  Chris- 
tianity, or  some  form  of  paganism,  that  is  to  prevail  upon  the  earth.  This 
latter  casts  a  blight  upon  the  nations ;  the  former  sheds  a  glory  upon 
them.  We  have  but  to  carry  the  proofs  of  Christianity  in  this  direction 
or  form  of  argument,  to  a  point  where  scepticism  and  philosophy  cannot 
meet  them,  to  give  the  Gk>spel  a  vantage  ground  in  the  world  which  it 
has  never  yet  held.  It  is  thus  that  great  good  has  been  done.  That 
has  been  strengthened  which  strei^^ens  everything  else ;  that  has 
heen  established  whidi  estabHshes  everything  else;  that  has  gotten  a 
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victory   and  a  glory  which  gives  conquest  and  glory  to  everything 
besides  ! 

We  labour  away  at  our  book  demonstrations  to  prove  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  and  all  this  is  very  well,  so  far  as  it  goes.  We  go  to 
Paley,  to  Edwards,  Butler,  Hopkins,  and  a  host  of  others,  who  tell  us  of 
analogies  and  adaptaticois,  of  predictions  fulfilled,  and  miraoleB  wrought, 
to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity;  and  yet,  we  have  need  to  go  to 
the  histcry  of  Christianity  itself,  its  conquests  and  achievements,  to  find 
the  highest  popular  demonstration  of  the  validity  of  its  daiins  as  a 
system  from  God.  The  changes  wrought  by  those  few  who  first  went 
forth  to  the  work  of  Christ  among  the  nations^  and  by  those  who  have 
gone  forth  to  the  same  work  in  modem  times  among  the  Gentiles,  are 
the  crowning  proo&  or  attestations  of  the  power  of  the  GospeL  Other 
proofs  are  strong  and  ample  for  those  morally  disposed  to  accept  them  ; 
but  here  the  facts  themselves  must  be  set  aside  in  order  to  break  the 
force  of  proof  in  favour  of  Christianity.  And  recevU  proofs  have  an 
advantage  here.  Doubt  hangs  over  the  distant.  Admit  that  distance 
sometimes  lends  enchantment.  This  is  true  in  natural  scenes  as  measured 
by  the  human  eye ;  but  not  in  matters  of  history,  as  accepted  by  the  in- 
tellect and  the  faith.  It  gives  force  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity  that 
its  successes  are  recent,  and  its  achievements  are  being  multiplied  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  is  useful  to  be  able  to  show  men  historic  events 
and  proofs  not  only,  but  passing  events  and  proofs ;  to  show  them  the 
records  of  the  power  of  God  not  merely,  but  patent  and  positive  proofs 
of  that  power.  It  is  easier  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  remote  and  distant, 
than  upon  things  that  are  coming  to  pass  every  day  before  our  eyes,  and 
are  identified  with  the  history  of  our  own  times. 

What  has  wrought  these  wonders  among  the  nations  1  The  Gospel 
preached  to  them  by  missionaries.  What  has  change<f  the  aborigines  of 
our  country  in  so  many  instances,  inclining  them  to  civilized  life  and 
Christian  habits  9  It  is  the  Gospel.  What  the  vast  numbers  of  Pariahs 
and  ELarens  of  India,  lifting  them  from  moral  wretchedness  to  personal 
raipectabiliiy — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands  in  China  and  Africa, 
and  tens  of  thousands  in  the  Pacific  islands,  that  have  been  made  sub- 
jects of  a  moral  resurrection  %  It  is  foreign  missions  planted  by  our 
churches. 

And  preachers  of  the  Gospel  have  been  helped  in  their  work.  New 
arguments  have  been  given  them  to  enforce  the  truth  and  claims  of  re- 
ligion. New  illustrations  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  are  fumirfie<l» 
and  new  incentives  and  attractions  to  embrace  it.  We  are  able  to  strike 
heavier  blows  at  the  bulwarks  of  error  and  sin.  These  fresh  proow 
challenge  attention,  and  deepen  conviction.  They  appeal  to  the  moral 
sense  and  the  inner  heart 
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These  new  arguments  in  proof  of  Christianity  help  the  instruction  in 
theological  schools  and  colleges.  Courses  of  lectures  that  bring  these 
proofs  and  arguments  to  view^  are  being  connected  with  our  theological 
seminaries ;  and  perhaps  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  same  will  be 
added  to  our  college  courses  and  other  schools. 

These  things  are  of  use,  too,  in  the  family,  in  educating  children,  in 
forming  their  religious  beliefs.  Eyidenoes  of  Christianity  that  set  forth 
the  power  of  the  gospel  in  heathen  lands,  are  accompanied  often  by  in- 
structive and  fascinating  narratives.  These  are  not  only  pleasant,  but 
useful  auxiliaries  to  home  influences  and  training.  They  are  fitted  to 
bring  before  the  minds  of  children  the  value  of  the  gospel,  and  the  force 
of  its  claims  upon  their  own  hearts.  I  remember  a  conversation  held 
some  years  ago  with  a  talented  young  man,  who  had  been  troubled  with 
objections  against  Christianity.  He  remarked  with  some  feeling  and 
emphasis  of  expression,  that  the  consideration  of  what  the  Christian  re- 
ligion had  accomplished  in  the  heathen  world,  had  tended  to  settle  his 
mind  upon  the  subject.  His  scepticism  was  undermined,  his  doubts  had 
ceased  to  trouble  him. 

It  is  Providential  that  at  the  time  when  error  was  coming  in  like  a 
flood  in  forms  of  pantheism,  rationalism,  and  infidelity,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  should  have  lifted  up  a  standard  against  it  in  these  fresh  oonfir- 
mations  of  the  truth  and  power  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  easy  to  esti- 
mate the  good  that  has  come  to'  the  Christian  world  in  this  way.  It 
was  unlooked  for.  It  did  not  enter  into  the  motives  that  prompted  to 
the  work  of  foreign  missions.  It  is  indirect  and  incidental,  but  none 
the  less  valuable  and  powerful  because  reflexive.  It  is  one  of  the  pro- 
vidential blessings  that  have  come  to  the  churches  in  return  for  Chris- 
tian sacrifice,  and  in  the  way  of  strengthening  the  foundations. 

People  are  more  easily  moved  to  accept  a  system  of  religion,  as  proofs 
in  its  favour  are  multiplied.  Confidence  in  its  truth  and  power  is 
strengthened.  The  Spirit's  work  in  the  heart,  indeed,  will  never  cease 
to  be  necessary  to  induce  men  to  give  up  their  sins,  and  embrace  the 
goBpeL  But  the  Spirit  uses  evidence,  argument^ — ^illustrations,  even! 
And  as  these  accumulate  in  favour  of  Christianity,  saving  influences  and 
spiritual  agencies  will  be  multiplied.  Dr.  William  Warbek. 


^tmt%  itt  %  Sifle  of  Snl]^tr.— m. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  early  years  of  Luther  till  that  spiritual  crisis, 
during  his  studentship,  which  drove  him  into  the  Convent  of  Erfurt,  and 
plunged  him  into  inner  conflicts  that  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life.    While  he 
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was  toflBing  about  in  that  agony,  an  incident  occurred  which  was  destined  to 
throw  athwart  his  tea  of  aorrowt  some  precious  gleams  of  light 

This  was  the  visit  of  Staupitz,  his  vicar-general,  a  tall,  imposing-looking 
man,  of  noble  birth,  who  had  himself  emerged  from  similar  conflicts  into  the 
**  great  calm  "  of  G<)spel  peace.  Entering  the  convent,  **  it  was  not  long," 
nays  the  historian,  ere  one  of  the  friars  attracted  his  attention.  This  was  a 
young  man  of  middle  stature,  whom  study,  abstinence,  and  vigils  had  bo 
wasted  away,  that  his  bones  might  have  been  counted.  His  eyes,  which,  at 
a  later  period,  were  compared  to  those  of  the  falcon,  were  sunken  ;.hiB  gait 
was  sad,  and  his  looks  bespoke  a  troubled  soul.  Staupitz  at  once  discerned 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  opened  out  to  Luther  like  the  breath  of 
spring.  ^'  In  vain,"  said  the  young  anguish-stricken  monk  ;  ^'  do  I  make 
promises  to  Grod  ;  sin  has  always  the  mastery."  "  O,  my  friend,"  replied  the 
vicar  general,  '^  more  than  a  thousand  times  have  I  sworn  to  our  holy  God 
to  live  piously,  with  little  effect.  Now,  I  no  longer  swear.  Unless  God 
will  be  merciful  to  me  for  the  love  of  Christ,  all  my  vows  and  works  will 
be  of  no  avail.'*  Luther  has  much  to  say  of  the  terrors  of  the  holy  God. 
Staupitz  directly  replies  : — ''  Look  to  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  to  the  blood  He 
has  shed  for  you  ;  it  is  there  you  will  see  the  mercy  of  God.  Listead  of  tor- 
turing yourself  on  account  of  your  sins,  throw  yourself  into  the  Kedeemer's 
arms.  Trust  in  Him — in  the  righteousness  of  His  life,  in  the  atonement  of 
His  death.  Shrink  not  back,  it  is  not  God  who  is  angry  with  you,  it  is  you 
who  are  angry  with  God." 

Luther,  like  so  many  since,  thinks  he  has  not  repented  enough.  Staupits 
reminds  him  that  true  conversion  there  can  never  be,  so  long  as  God  it 
dreaded  as  a  mere  stem  judge.  Luther  urges,  in  objection,  the  many  hard 
penances  prescribed  by  the  Church  in  cases  like  his ;  to  which,  as  with  a  voice 
from  heaven,  the  vicar-general  rejoins  : — ^*  No  repentance  is  true,  save  that 
which  begins  with  the  love  of  God  and  of  righteousness.  What  others  imagine 
to  be  the  end  and  completion  of  repentance,  is  only  its  beginning.  In  order 
to  be  filled  with  the  love  of  what  is  good,  you  must  first  be  filled  with  love 
for  Crod.  If  you  would  be  converted,  leave  these  penances  alone.  Love  Him 
who  first  loved  you.'*  Luther  listens,  and  listens.  Light  and  joy  break 
in.  '*  It  is  Jesus  Christ,'*  thinks  he,  in  his  heart.  ''  Yes,  it  is  Jesus  Christ 
himself  who  consoles  me  so  wonderfully  by  these  sweet  and  healing  words." 
The  words,  indeed,  went  to  his  heart  like  an  arrow.  **  In  order  to  repent 
truly,  we  must  love  God.'*  With  this  thought  like  a  ^'  candle  of  the  Lord" 
within  him,  he  goes  to  his  Bible,  and  turns  up  the  texts  that  speak  of  repen- 
tance and  conversion.  These  two  words,  once  so  dreaded,  are  now  his  delight ; 
and  all  the  texts  that  speak  about  them  now  seem  to  run  to  him  from  all 
sides,  "  smiling,  and  leaping,  and  sporting  with  him.*'  *'0h,  how  delightful," 
he  exclaims,  ''  are  all  Grod's  precepts  when  we  read  them,  not  only  in  books, 
but  in  the  wounds  of  the  most  precious  Saviour." 

Greatly  cheered  though  Luther  was,  the  full  orbed  truth  now  so  gloriously 
associated  with  his  r6une  had  not  yet  burst  in  cloudless  splendour  upon  hisa. 
Hence  the  gloom  would  return.  '^  Oh,  my  sin,  my  sin,  my  sin  !'*  he  one 
i%ay  exclaimed,  in  the  presence  of  Staupitz ;  who  promptly  rejoined  : 
''Would  you  only  be  a  sinner  on  canvas,  and  also  have  a  Saviour  only  on 
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«AnTas  1  Knov  that  Jesiu  Christ  is  the  Saviour  even  of  those  who  axe  great, 
real  sizmerB,  and  everyway  deserving  of  condemnation."  He  further  said : 
*'  We  cannot  understand  Gk>d  out  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  him,  nowhere  else, 
the  Lord  has  said,  you  will  find  what  I  am,  and  what  I  require."  He  then 
presented  him  with  a  Bible,  and  told  him  to  turn  from  scholastic  systems, 
and  draw  truth  from  the  inspired  well ;  and  thus  the  train  was  laid  for  the 
fall  le-discovery  of  that  pre-eminently  Pauline  aspect  of  the  Gospel — ^the  doc- 
trine of  justification  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  propitiatory  righteousness,  as 
imputed  to  us  by  Grod,  and  received  by  faith  alone  ;  a  doctrine  which  had 
long  lain  buried  in  the  Babel  confusion  of  Rome,  but  was  now  destined, 
under  Luther  and  his  fellow  reformers — as  under  another  Paul  and  his 
fellow  apostles — ^to  turn  the  world  upside  down,  and  hurl  Satan,  like 
lightning  from  the  firmament  of  many  a  sin-bound  soul. 

According  to  D'Aubign^,  the  instrument  that  completed  the  process 
which  the  vicar-general  had  so  admirably  begun  and  all  but  consummated, 
WIS  a  humble  and  pious  monk  repeating  his  credo,  ^*  I  believe  in  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,"  to  Luther,  and  following  it  up  with  the  vitally  important 
counsel  to  appropriate  to  himself  by  faith  this  heavenly  gift.  From  this 
incident,  accordingly,  the  historian  dates  Luther's  conversion.  This  has  all 
slong  appeared  to  us  unaccountable.  That  Luther  got  great  good  from  the 
pious  monk  and  his  credo,  is  unquestionable  ;  but  that  it  was  the  turning 
point  of  Luther's  spiritual  history  is  on  the  face  of  it  incredible,  and  is, 
moreover,  contradicted  by  the  express  testimony  of  Luther  himself.  The 
ghmd  crisis  of  his  life  and  the  vital  germ  of  the  Reformation,  is  beyond  all 
doubt  to  be  found  in  another  incident  of  his  history  of  infinitely  greater 
significance  than  that  stray  gleam  from  the  monk's  credo,  namely,  the 
remarkable  discovery  which,  though  the  residt  of  long  and  prayerful  study, 
flashed  upon  him  in  the  end  with  the  power  of  an  inspiration,  and  opened 
up  to  him  the  true  meaning  of  that  expression  in  Rom.  L  17,  **  the  just  shall 
live  by  faith."  This  we  shall  narrate  directly.  It  is  an  incident,  of  course, 
much  too  important  for  D'Aubign^  to  omit  ;  and  yet,  though  he  introduces 
it,  and  quotes  some  of  Luther's  burning  words  in  regard  to  it,  and  has  the 
liveliest  sympathy  with  its  doctrinal  significance,  he  somewhat  fails  to  make 
it  stand  out  in  his  history  with  that  boldness  of  relief  which  is  clearly  due  to 
its  critical  importance  as  the  turning-point  of  Luther's  life,  and  the  life-germ 
of  the  Reformation.  He  even  appears  to  mistake  the  date  at  which  this 
discovery  was  made,  assigning  it  to  the  time  of  Luther's  visit  to  Rome,  when 
the  text  flashed  on  Luther  anew  as  he  was  toiling  up  the  ScoUa  Sancta  on  his 
knees,  and  recalled  him  from  that  temporary  oblivion  of  his  faith ;  whereas  it 
evidently  took  place  a  year  or  two  before,  while  prosecuting  his  duties  in  the 
University  of  Wittenberg.  How,  we  shall  state  immediately,  after  bringing 
op,  so  far  as  needful,  the  intervening  incidents. 

In  May,  1507,  having  completed  a  term  of  two  years  in  the  Erfurt  Convent, 
Luther  was  consecrated  priest.  His  inflexible  father,  gradually  coming  in, 
under  the  only  process  possible  to  him,  that  of  his  own  natural  cooling,  con- 
vented  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  and  made  a  gift  to  his  son  of  twenty 
florins.  In  the  formula  of  consecration  there  occurred  the  words : — "  Receive 
power  to  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead  ;"  on  which  Luther  afterwards 
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remarked. :— -''Thai  the  earth  did  not  swallow  us  both  (himself  and  the  eonse- 
crating  bishop,  Jerome  of  Brandenburg)  was  more  than  we  deserved,  and  wis 
owing  to  the  great  patience  and  long-sufifering  of  the  Lord.'*  This  was 
followed  .up  by  due  exercise  in  preadiing.  Kot  long  after,  towards  the  close, 
as  is  thought,  of  the  year  1508,  Frederick,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Staupitz,  appointed  him  to  a  professorship  in  the  Uniyenity 
of  Wittenberg,  which  that  same  prince  had  founded  six  years  before.  By 
this  time  Luther  had  been  three  years  in  the  Convent  of  Erfurt. 

On  reaching  Wittenbeig,  where  the  first  stirring  scenes  of  the  Reformation 
were  destined  soon  to  take  place,  he  took  up  his  abode,  being  still  a  monk, 
in  the  Augustinian  Convent  there  ;  and  though  his  first  duties  were  to  teach 
philosophy,  his  great  study  was  the  Bible,  and  the  sacred  originals ;  and 
erelong,  on  obtaining  a  degree,  his  long  cherished  ambition  was  crowned  by 
an  injunction  to  lecture  on  biblical  theology.  The  vicar-general,  who  had 
so  admirably  drawn  him  out,  added  one  more  service  of  this  kind,  by  inviting 
him  to  preach  in  the  Augustinian  Church,— or,  rather,  a  wooden  shed,  for 
the  church  proper  had  only  just  been  commenced.  This  led  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  in  a  vein  of  compliment  that  bordered  on  irreverence,  to 
compare  that  shed  to  the  Bethlehem  stable,  as  a  humble  place  in  which,  in 
His  revived  truth,  Christ  had,  as  it  were,  been  a  second  time  bom.  His 
success  was  all  that  those  who  know  anything  of  the  reformer — of  his  force, 
of  his  fervour,  of  his  idiomatic  smiting  words,  which  a  great  German  pro- 
nounces to  bo  of  themselves,  ^'half  battles" — will  readily  imagine.  Even 
his  formidable  censor,  **  The  Eagle  of  Meaux,**  in  his  famous  "  History  of 
Variations,"  concedes  to  him  **  a  lively  and  impetuous  eloquence  which 
carried  away  and  entranced  the  people."  Soon  the  little  chapel  became  too 
strait  for  him.     By  and  bye,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Town  Church. 

Luther  had  now  attained  a  position  that  led  to  his  occasional  appointment 
to  important  missions.  One  of  these  was  to  Bome,  in  1510,  or  shortly  after, 
the  moral  influence  of  which,  on  his  own  spirit,  as  recalled  by  him  in  his 
subsequent  struggle  with  Bome,  was  of  inexpressible  value.  It  had  long 
been,  in  his  devout  imagination,  a  New  Jerusalem,  *Hhe  holy  city." 
Of  this  pious  illusion  he  was  soon  to  be  rudely  disenchanted.  Indeed,  the 
process  had  gone  far  before  he  got  to  Rome.  The  luxurious  practices  of  the 
convents,  where  he  foimd  quarters  by  the  way,  astonished  him,  and  drew 
forth  his  honest  rebuke.  At  Bologna,  he  became  deadly  sick  ;  the  effect  of 
poison,  say  some,  groundlessly,  and  needlessly  ;  more  probably  the  effect 
of  change  of  diet  from  the  frugal  fare  he  had  imposed  on  himself  at  Witten- 
berg, namely,  bread  and  herrings.  On  recovering,  he  prosecuted  his  journey 
to  Rome ;  at  the  first  sight  of  which,  he  threw  himself  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  and  exclaimed  "Holy  Rome,  I  salute  thee!"  Alas,  he  was  not 
long  there  till,  on  conducting  mass  with  all  solemnity,  a  profane 
priest,  who  was  officiating  beside  him  so  perfunctorily  as  to  have 
said  seven  masses  while  Luther  had  said  only  one,  thus  rallied  him: 
"  Qet  on,  make  haste,  and  send  our  Lady  back  her  Son  "—impiously  allud- 
ing to  the  professed  mystery  of  transubstantiation.  Another  day,  when  at 
table  with  a  number  of  prelates,  they  laughingly  related,  as  a  good  joke,  that 
when  saying  mass,  they  would  sometimes  parody  the  solemn  sacramental 
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words  that  prafeaaedly  tranaf oimed  the  elemente  into  the  very  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  after  the  following  fashion  : — **  Pania  es,  et  panis  manebU; 
vlnum  eSf  et  vinum  manebis  " — i.  e.,  *'  Bread  thou  art,  and  bread  thou  shalt 
remain  ;  wine  thou  art,  and  wine  thou  shalt  remain.*'  It  was  while  relating 
this  incident  long  afterwards  that  the  Keformer  remarked,  ''  I  would  not 
take  a  hundred  thousand  florins  not  to  have  seen  Home."  He  further  said, 
**  The  nearer  we  approach  Kome  the  more  .bad  Christians  do  we  find.  There 
ia  a  common  saying,  that  he  who  goes  to  Rome  the  first  time  seeks  a  rogue, 
the  second  time  finds  him,  and  the  third  time  brings  him  away  with  him  in 
Ills  own  person  ;  but  now  people  are  become  so  skilful,  that  they  make  all 
the  three  journeys  in  one."  The  famous  Italian,  Macchiavelli,  who  was 
alive  at  that  time  in  Florence,  predicted  the  downfall  of  Romish  Christianity 
for  this  very  reason,  that  *'  the  nearer  you  came  to  the  Christian  capital  the 
less  you  found  of  the  Christian  spirit."  Thus  Luther,  as  Carlyle  observes, 
'*  had  come  as  to  the  sacred  city,  throne  of  God's  high-priest  on  earth  ;  and 
he  found  it — ^what  we  know."  He  found  it  what  Carlyle's  friend.  Sterling, 
v.-hose  life  he  writes,  pronoimced,  in  witnessing  some  of  its  hollow  solem- 
nities, '^  a  lie  in  livery."  James  Arminius,  in  the  second  generation  after 
Luther,  carried  away  with  him  the  same  impression,  after  a  visit  he  paid  to 
Borne  while  a  student.  He  was  wont  to  remark,  said  Bertins  in  his  funeral 
oration  over  him,  that  ^'  at  Rome  he  had  seen  the  mystery  of  iniquity  in  a 
form  far  more  hideous  than  he  had  ever  imagined  ;  and  that  all  he  had  ever 
heard  or  read  elsewhere  of  the  court  of  Antichrist  at  Rome  appeared  trifles 
▼hen  compared  with  what  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes." 

The  well-known  incident  of  Luther's  climbing  Pilate's  staircase  on  his 

knees  (fabled  to  have  been  transported  by  miracle  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome), 

in  order  to  gain  the  Pope's  indulgence,  is  noteworthy  as  illustrating  the  long 

lingering  power  of  system  and   association  even   over  the  mind  that  has 

already      received      truths      logically      inconsistent     with     them,     and 

destined  speedily    to    subvert    them.      Ere     he    had    finished    his   task, 

however,  he  was   recalled    to    tlie    Gospel,    and    to    his   proper  self   by 

the  magic    power    of  the    text,  '  *'  The     just     shall     live     by     faith." 

B'Aubign^,  while    stating  that  it  had  deeply  impressed  him  before,  and 

while  justly  pronouncing  it  ''  a  creating  word  both  for  the  Reformer  and  for 

the  Reformation,"  strangely  dates  his  proper  discovery  of  it  from  that  incident 

in  Kome.    Ho  says,  after  much  to  the  same  efleot  : — '*  At  the  moment  when 

Luther  stood  up  in  Rome,  all  moved  and  thrilling  with  the  words  which  Paul 

^  addressed  fifteen  centuries  before  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis, 

tniih,  till  then  a  fettered  captive  within  the  Church,  rose  up  also,  never 

^ig&in  to  fall."  Luther's  own  account  of  the  matter  sufficiently  proves  that  the 

discovery  of  the  true  meaning  of  that  ^'  creative  "  text  had  already  taken 

place  in  far  more  likely  and  propitious  circumstances,  in  the  course  of  his 

duties  at  Wittenberg,  and  while  prosecuting  biblical  study  in  connexion 

herewith.   At  Rome,  and  on  his  way  thither,  the  text  had  come  back  to  him 

with  power,  as  already  understood,  but,  as  was  natural  in  the  circumstances, 

^hleto  temporary  eclipse.    At  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  after  the 

^^^aotfer  of  his  sphere  from  philosophy  to  theology,  it  was  his  duty  to 

i^re  daily,  from  some  portion  of  the  Bible.    He  began  with  the  PsalniB, 
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and  then  passed  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans.  It  was  clearly  at  that  period, 
and  considerably  prior  to  his  journey  to  Borne,  that  the  vital  and  eventfol 
discovery  was  made  ;  and  on  this  wise  : — 

In  reading  on  into  the  first  chapter,  he  clearly  saw  that  the  expression  in 
V.  17,  ^*  The  just  shall  live  by  faith,"  was  a  cardinal  one  for  the  understanding 
of  the  connected  expression,  "the  righteousness  of  God,"  which  oocuis  so 
frequently  in  the  Epistle,  and  is  itself  of  such  cardinal  importance  for  the 
understanding  of  the  whole.     The  righteousness  of  Gbd — ^what  can  it  mean  ? 
The  more  he  studied  it,  the  more  important  did  it  seem.     All  the  stress  of 
Paul's  thought  clearly  rested  upon  it.     *'  I  am  ready  to  preach  the  Otcts^  to 
you  that  are  at  Rome  also  ;  ready  to  imfurl  the  standard  of  the  cross,  even 
in  proud  imperial  Home."    Why  ?    "  Because  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
Grospel  of  Christ."    Why  not?     "Because  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  every  soul  tiiat  believes  it  *' — such  good  news  lie  in  it,  and  so 
gloriously  full  and  free,  that  it  has  only  to  be  believed  to  prove  divinely 
powerful  to  save.     Whence  has  it  this  power  ?    Here  now  we  have  reached 
the  core  of  the  whole  matter,  the  saving  secret  of  the  Gospel.     "  Because 
therein  is  revealed,  for  our  faith,  the  righteousness  of  God  by  faith  ;  as  it  ii 
written,  The  just  shall  live  by  faith."     What  then  means  this  "  righteous- 
ness of  God.''    Does  it  mean  the  nghteousnees  which  God  possesses  in  Him- 
self— his  own  personal  righteousness  ?    Or  (which  is  but  another  aspect  of 
the  same  thing),  the  righteousness  which  God  prescribes  as  our  rule  of  duty 
in  his  law  ?    So  at  first  thought  Luther ;  his  idea  being  that  the  Gospel  saves 
merely,  or  mainly,  by  revealing^Gk>d's  wrath  against  sin.    But  one  bar  stood 
in  the  way.     The  more  he  viewed  the  matter  thus,  the  less  meaning  could 
he  see  in  the  appended  expression — "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith,"  instead  of 
which  he  would  rather  have  expected  to  read — "  The  just  shall  live  by  his 
vjorks"    This  convinced  him  that  he  had  the  true  meaning  yet  to  seek.    At 
length,  it  dawned  upon  him  like  a  beam  from  the  excellent  glory,  and  that 
moment,   the  dungeon  of  his  clouded    thoughts  flamed  with  light.    He 
^aw  that  by  God's  righteousness  in  this  text,  and  in  so  much  else  of  this 
epistle,  we  are  to  understand,  not  God's  personal  righteousness,  which  He 
possesses  in  Himself,  nor  yet  our  personal  righteousness,  which  He  has  pre- 
scribed for  us  in  His  law,  but  the  propitiatory  and  substitutionary  righteouB- 
ness  which  He  has  provided  for  us  in  the  Gospel,  to  take  the  place  of  our 
lost  personal  righteousness,  and  be  our  title  to  glory.    This  is  but  another  as- 
pect— though  a  most  precious  one,  and   very  dear  to  Paul — of  Christ's 
atonement  or  obedience  until  death,  as  the  God-given  ground  of  our  justi- 
acation.   The  once  dark  expression  '*  the  righteousness  of  God,"  was  now  to 
Luther  the  focus  of  all  evangelical  light.     But  let  us  hear  his  own  tale. 

*'  I  had  in  truth  a  hearty  desire  and  longing  to  imderstand  particularly 
Bi,  Paul's ,  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  ;  and  nothing  had  hitherto  hindered  me 
from  it  but. only  that  single  expression,  '  the  righteousness  of  God,' in  the 
first  chapter,  where  Paul  says  *  the  righteousness  of  God  is  revealed  in  the 
GospeL'  To  this  righteousness  of  Gk>d,  as  there  commended,  I  felt  a  siaoere 
Aversion,  and  was,  by  use  and  custom  of  all  teachers  no  otherwise  informed 
And  instructed,  but  that  I  should  understand  it  as  that  in  which  God  is 
justified  on  his  part,  doeth  only  what  is  just  and  right,  and  punisheth  all 
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sinnen.    .     .     .     Now,  such  were  my  convictions  and  feelings,  that  notwith- 
standing I  lived  at  the  time  a  holy  and  blameless  monk,  still  I  found  myself  a 
great  sinner  before  Grod;  and  with  this  conviction,  and  with  a  pained  and  rest- 
less conscience,  I  dared  not  to  think  of  propitiating  God  by  my  own  sufficiency 
or  services ;  on  which  account  I  did  not  at  all  love  this  righteous  and  incensed 
God,  seeing  he  punishes  sinners  ;  but  I  hated  him ;  and  (if  this  were  not 
something  like  blasphemy  itself)  I  secretly  and  in  earnest  felt  incensed 
against  Him.      Still,  however,   I  clave  with  increased  meditation  to  the 
beloved  Paul,  that  I  might  at  length  discover  what  he  meant  by  that  passage 
in  Bom.  i.  17  ;  for  I  was  conscious  of  a  hearty  thirst  and  eagerness  to  know 
it.    In  these  thoughts  I  spent  day  and  night,  imtil,  through  God^s  grace,  I 
observed  at  last  how  the  words  are  connected  together  in -the  following 
manner :   '  The  righteousness  of  God  is  revealed  in  the  gospel,   as  it  is 
written,  the  just  shall  live  by  faith,*  or,  *The  just  liveth  by  his  faith.'    From 
this  connexion  in  his  language,  I  have  become  acquainted  with  this  same 
righteousness  of  God,  in  which  the  justified  person  lives,  through  God's  grac& 
&nd  gifts  only  by  faith  ;  and  I  noticed  that  the  Apostle's  meaning  was  this, 
that  by  the  Gospel  is  revealed  that  righteousness  which  availeth  with  Grod. 
.    .    .    Hereupon  I  felt  immediately  that  I  was  wholly  bom  anew,  (prorsus 
renatum)  and  had  entered  by  open  doors  into  Paradise  itself.     The  precious 
Holy  Soipture  now  at  once  appeared  quite  another  thing  to  me.    I  therefore 
nm  quickly  through  the  whole  Bible,  and  so  collected  all  that  it  elsewhere 
declares  concerning  this  subject ;  the  sum  of  which  is,  that  this  righteousnesa 
is  the  work  of  God,  which  God  hinmelf  worketh  in  us  ;  and  is  denoted  also 
the  salvation  of  God,  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  like.      Thus,  as  heretofore 
I  heartily  hated  that  expression,  '  the  righteousness  of  Grod,'  so  now,  on  the 
oontrary,  I  began  most  dearly  and  highly  to  esteem  the  same,  as  my  most 
beloved  and  most  comfortable  word  of  Scripture  ;  and  that  passage  in  St. 
Paol  became  in  truth  to  me  the  very  gate  of  Paradise." 

In  this  view  of  Rom.  i.  16, 17,  Luther  had  got,  not  only  the  key  to  that 
text  and  the  entire  epistle,  but  the  weapon  of  heavenly  temper  that  achieved 
the  Reformation.  This  we  shall  amply  learn  from  himself,  both  by  word 
and  deed.  John  Guthbie. 

Glasgow. 


foffo  Pien  €^tid  Wgtmt]bt%. 

PART  SECOND. 

"What  hurry  is  there  ?  I'll  turn  religious  time  enough — 
Will  you  I  Do  dislikes  grow  less  by  indulging  ?  If  religion  be  so  dis- 
tasteful now  that  you  put  it  away  from  you,  is  it  likely  it  will  be  less  so 
hereafter  ?  You  confess  by  the  way  you  speak,  that  self-interest  is  your 
only  thought  in  connection  with  it ; — ^that  you  look  on  it,  only  as  a  fine,  or 
mnst-be,  that  passes  you  safe  to  Heaven.  Clearly,  you  don't  know  what  it 
i&esQs.  Acts  alone  are  not  religion,  else  the  Pharisee  would  have  been  a 
chief  of  saints.  Rites  and  ceremonies,  certainly  are  not,  for  the  outside  of  the 
platter  may  be  shining,  while  the  inside  i&.  pollution.     To  ^aint  the  front 
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of  your  hoTue  is  not  to  make  every  thing  right  within.  Beligion  is  a  prin- 
ciple in  the  heart,  not  a  jingle  of  magical  words,  or  a  trick  of  the  hands  or 
knees.  It  is  what  you  are,  not  what  you  profess  : — ^what  you  are  from  the 
love  of  it,  not  what  you  may  do  from  a  motive.  *^  Ton  will  turn  religions  in 
plenty  time,"  will  youl  You  cheat  yourself  every  way.  Do  you  think  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  test  act  to  get  into  Heaven,  as  they  used  to  take  the  Sacra- 
ment, to  get  offices  in  the  Custom  House  ?  That  you  must  'qualify' for 
citizenship  in  the  new  Jerusalem,  as  you  would  qualify  for  a  vote,  by  paying 
your  rates  ?    Pray  don't  insult  Grod  and  yourself. 

**Yoii  will  repent  in  good  time,"  will  you?  Take  care.  Old  knees  are 
hard  to  bend.  You  may  turn  the  key  to-day,  but  leave  it  in  the  lock  till 
the  damp  rust  it,  and  it  will  break  rather  than  move.  Habit  is  an  iron  net ; 
you  may  struggle  in  it  as  you  like,  you  will  hardly  break  it.  What  would 
yon  say  of  a  bricklayer,  if  his  wall  were  clearly  and  confessedly  off  the 
straight,  going  on  adding  brick  to  brick,  and  telling  you  he  would  attend  to 
it  all  in  good  time  1  You  would  say  to  him,  '*  Your  wall  is  more  and  more 
off  the  straight  each  brick  you  lay  ;  you  may  undo  your  mistake  by  holding 
your  plumb  line  alongside  at  the  first,  but  if  «you  go  on,  proposing  to 
straighten  everything  when  the  wall  is  nearly  done,  I  shall  take  care  not  to 
stand  under  you  as  you  keep  working." 

But  what  is  your  leisure,  on  which  you  count  ?    Is  your  time  your  own  ?    I 
thought  it  was  God's,      pan  you  add  what  years  you  think  proper  to  your 
appointed  time  1    Have  you  made  a  covenant  with  Death,  or  an  agreement 
with  the  Grave,  that  they  cannot  trouble  you  till  it  suit  your  convenience  ? 
Ah  !  poor,  pale,  trembling  shadow — the  very  thought  of  Eternity  makes  yon 
quiver  like  the  aspen.     Have  you  forgotten  that  all  the  life  you  can  be  sure 
of  is  that  breath  now  in  your  nostrils  :  that  time  is  given  you  only  by  mo- 
ments, and  that  the  Infinite  is  round  you  like  the  light — away  to  the  dusky 
limits  of  the  Universe  !    Time  !  my  brother,  you  have  none  but  this  present 
instant.     What  Is  that  face  of  yours,  that  looks  on  these  words,  but  a  dismal 
death's  head,  padded  with  flesh  and  lighted  with  eyes,  till  the  hour  comes. 
Time  !  it  is  the  flash  from  the  wing  of  the  sea-bird,  poising  in  the  sun  for  a 
moment — flapping  on,  heavily,  in  another.     It  is  that  poor  blustering  wave 
running  so  proudly  to  the  beach — ^broken  into  spray,  and  fallen  back  again 
into  the  great  deep,  while  you  pass  by  !   Life  !  It  is  a  last  year's  leaf — tender 
in  the  green  light,  in  spring  ;  strong  in  the  lusty  summer,  russet  in  autumn ; 
and,   presently,  plucked  from  the    branch  by  the  cold  fingers  of  winter. 
Hardly  even  so  much,  indeed,  for  some  leaves  strew  the  ground  or  blacken 
on  the  bough  by  spring  frosts,  almost  as  soon  as  they  open,  and  all  through 
the  summer  and  autumn  every  passing  wind  bears  away  some,  and  eveiy 
storm  still  more.     Poor  Motes !  quivering  in  the  narrow  sunbeam  for  a  few 
breaths,  and  then  disappearing  in  the  darkness,  the  less  we  speak  of  Time 
and  Life,  the  better.    With  black  night  dogging  the  footsteps  of  your  short 
day,  and  eager  to  blot  it  out,  what  madness  to  speak  of  staking  Eternity  on 
your  hereafter  !    You  are  a  ghost  already,  if  you  will  believe  it,  only  walkiiig 
in  flesh,  instead  of  shadowy  white,  and  the  Pale  Kingdoms  are  opening 
round  you  at  every  step.     You  may  be  saved  to-day  ;  to-morrow  may  lie  for 
you,  in  Eternity. 
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But,  "  God  is  «)  merciful."    Yes,  for  those  who  accept  the  conditions  of 
His  mercy,  but  inexorable  where  they  are  rejected.    In  a  world  where  there 
is  80  mudi  that  is  stem  and  terrible  in  Providence,  it  seems  rash  enough  to 
trust  to  this  dream.     Have  you  not  heard  of  the  pestilence  that  goes  before 
Him  and  the  burning  coals  that  are  under  His  feet  1*    What  of  the  angel 
with  the  drawn  sword  over  Jerusalem  ?    Did  not  God  make  Death,  whose 
eyes  know  no  tears,  whose  breast  knows  no  pity  1    Does  not  His  will  ad- 
vance to  its  purposes  over  the  wreck  of  famine,  and  war,  and  the  earthquake, 
and  the  storm  ?    Is  not  Pale  Disease  His  ministering  angel  ?    Violate  any  of 
His  laws  and  will  He  tnm  them  aside  to  save  you,   or  not  rather  let  their 
wheels  crush  you  and  pass  on  ?    Beware  of  making  a  God  as  you  would  wish 
Him,  not  as  He  is.    His  offers  of  mercy  tnm  on  your  accepting  the  salva- 
tion His  Son  has  prepared.     They  are  made  only  to  the  broken  heart  and 
contrite  spirit.  You  can't  get  to  Heaven  by  any  road  you  choose :  the  straight 
gate  and  the  narrow  way  alone  lead  to  it.     Eepentance  towards   God,  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  shown  ;  the  fruits  of  an  humble  and  godly 
life,  are  the  guide  posts  to  let  you  know  you  are  in  the  right  path.  There  are 
a  thousand  roads  to  Hell,  but  only  one  to  Eternal  life,  and  you  must  pass  into 
it  under  the  shadow  of  the  Cross.     The  mercy  of  God  !    Yes,  if  you  choose 
to  touch  the  Golden  Sceptre  ;  if  you  confess  your  sins  and  forsake  them. 
The  lightnings  of  His  law  may  be  made  harmless  by  that  Conductor  ;  other- 
wise, dread  them,  for  they  smite  remorselessly,  when  penitence  and  trust  in  the 
Saviour  do  not  protect  the  soul.     He  dwells  in  the  thick  darkness,  from  out 
whose  depths  one  golden  beam,  shining  from  the  Cross,  falls  at  your  feet, 
to  guide  you  Home.     Outside  that,  Mercy  has  no  reign. 

The  heart  deceiving  itself  thus,  safety  lies  in  taking  wise  counsel  with  our' 
Bibles.  Some  of  their  blessed  hints  lie  on  almost  every  page.  Here  are  a  few  : 
Distrust  your  own  goodness  and  resolutions.  Your  strength  lies  in  a  sense 
of  weakness  that  lays  hold  on  God.  The  vine,  boastingthat  it  couldclimb  high 
in  the  air,  and  hang  out  its  purple  clusters  at  every  joint,  tried  to  do  so,  but 
it  presently  bent  in  its  weakness,  and  sank  to  the  ground  to  be  trampled  under 
foot,  and  have  its  glory  turned  to  wreck  and  shame.  Ah  !  said  the  gardener, 
why  did  you  refuse  my  help  i  I  would  have  trained  you  against  the  southern 
waU,  and  made  your  weakness  strong  in  its  strength,  and  the  winds  could 
not  have  borne  you  down,  and  your  own  feebleness  woidd  not  have  brought 
jou  sorrow,  but  you  would  have  climbed  as  you  wished,  and  ripeibed  your 
luscious  globes  in  the  golden  sunlight.  Then  the  vine  saw  its  folly,  and 
asked  his  aid,  and  now  it  is  a  wonder  and  beauty  to  all. 

Watch  yourself.  Suspect  your  judgments  as  to  your  motive  and  conduct. 
To  be  secure  is  to  court  danger.  The  enemy  knows  that  our  weakest  point 
is  when  we  feel  least  fear.  Nothing  should  be  let  pass  in  yoiur  heart  without 
a  challenge.  In  Holland,  where  the  ocean  leans  against  the  land,  they 
watch  the  dykes  night  and  day  with  a  constant  care,  especially  when  the 
west  wind  blows  strongly,  and  lifts  the  waters  into  high  tides.  '  Watchmen 
pace  the  broad  earthen  sea-walls,  all  through  the  night,  when  danger 
threatens,  and  spades  and  mattocks  strive  with  the  waves  for  mastery,  till 

*  Should  be  tho  "  burning  heat  of  fevers.'* 
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the  land  is  saved.  Sleepless  eyes  are  on  the  ramparts  that  guard  it,  eveiy 
moment,  from  year  to  year,  and  not  a  crevice  burrowed  by  the  smallest 
creature  but  raises  an  alarm,  till  it  be  stopped,  and  its  repetition  finally  pre- 
cluded. Bound  your  soid,  my  brother,  swells  an  ocean  of  the  world's 
desires,  temptations,  dangers,  with  nothing  between  you  and  it  but  the 
defences  of  your  constant  watchfulness  and  prayerfid  toil.  Sleep,  and  you 
may  perish  ;  think  yourself  secure,  and  the  waters  may  be  over  you  before 
you  catch  the  alarm  ;  let  the  least  inroad  be  neglected,  and  the  wild  waste 
may  rush  through,  overwhelming  and  wasting  all ! 

Put  yourself  in  God*s  hands.  He  o£fers  to  care  for  us.  He  is  the  keeper 
of  Israel,  and  slumbers  not,  nor  sleeps.  Whether  is  the  child  safer  that 
trusts  itself,  or  that  is  wise  enough  to  trust  to  a  mother's  eye,  watching 
through  the  darkness  beside  its  couch  1  ''As  one  whom  his  mother  com- 
forteth,  so  will  I  comfort  you," — is  His  own  promise.  When  our  Shepherd  is 
with  us,  we  need  ^ear  no  evil.  Cunningham  Geikie. 


On  the  whole,  probably,  the  most  notable  figure  in  the  world  to  this  day  is 
the  Jew.  Themoststrongly  individual,  the  most  resolute,  the  most  persistent^ 
the  most  ubiquitous,  the  most  closely  knit  and  united  of  aU  that  dwell  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  are  these  Jews.  They  are  more  full  of  character,  of 
strongly  marked  force,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  than  any  other  historic 
race  ;  while  they  are  more  patient  and  continent — continent  of  their  oim 
national  individuality,  which  they  refuse  to  confound  or  to  blend  with  that 
of  any  other  people  in  the  world.  For  four  thousand  years,  at  any  rate,  they 
have  maintained  their  national  type  unchanged.  Jacob  is  the  original  pat- 
tern after  which  the  Jew  is  moulded  stilL  Varieties  of  country,  climate, 
civilisation — ^unparalleled  absolutely  in  the  experience  of  any  otherpeoples — 
have  hardly  remoulded  a  line.  The  sternest  and  mostprolonged  persecutions, 
torture,  torment,  every  form  of  spoliation,  every  form  of  solicitation,  have 
left  them  where  they  found  them,  absolutely  proof  against  external  influences, 
and  equally  against  that  wearing,  wasting  influence  of  time,  which  has  preyed 
on  the  individuality,  of  every  other  race  in  the  andent  and  modem  world. 

We  English  are  wont  to  pride  ourselves  on  our  vigorous  individuality,  snd 
on  our  power  to  make  ourselves  at  home,  that  is,  to  play  the  master  over 
nature,  in  every  habitable  region  of  the  earth.  But  the  Jew  beats  us.  He 
has  wandered  where  we  have  never  penetrated  ;  he  has  settled,  and  kept  his 
native  character  intact,  where  Englishmen  have  gained  no  lodgment,  and 
might  find  it  desperately  difficult  to  maintain  themselves  against  the  united 
forces  of  nature  and  of  man.  In  the  heart  of  Asia,  in  the  heart  of  the  Ame> 
^cas,  wherever  our  explorers  penetrate,  there  the  Jew  has  been  before  them, 
with  a  tyx>e  of  face,  form,  and  character,  as  dear,  as  sharply  cut,  as  when, 
two  thousand  years  ago,  they  scattered  themselves  through  the  dvilised 
regions  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  or,  two  thousand  years  earlier  still, 
settled  themselves,    a   race  by  themselves,  in   the  midst  of  the  wanton 
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uid  luxurioiiB  tribes  of  Canaan,  and  began  that  separate  life  which 
no  influence  known  to  earth  has  been  strong  enough  either  U> 
confound  or  to  destroy.  It  is  the  fashion  in  Christendom  to  speak  of  the 
Jew  with  a  touch  of  scorn.  To  me,  I  confess,  they  seem  to  be  on  the  whole 
the  first  of  living  races  ;  needing  but  the  touch  of  a  divine  fire,  which 
burnt  in  the  veins  of  their  fathers,  and  for  which  they  are  waiting,  to  work 
out  ftie  most  remarkable  national  destiny.  They  have  many  qualities  strikingly 
like  the  English.  That  man  was  dreaming,  but  it  was  not  altogether  a  base- 
less dream,  who  wrote  a  clever  book  to  prove  that  we  English  are  the  lost 
ten  tribes  *  found  again ;  that  in  us  the  old  characteristics,  the  old  advan- 
tages reappear  with  the  old  benedictions.  He  ib  right  so  far,  that  the  English 
in  their  political  constitution,  in  their  ideas  about  land,  about  woman,  about 
the  family  bond,  in  their  intense  patriotism,  in  their  colonizing  passion^ 
in  their  aptitude  for  commerce,  and  in  their  indomitable  tenacity  of  purpose, 
reproduce  on  a  large  scale  in  the  modem  world,  the  features  which  in  the  old 
world  distinguished  the  Jew.  The  Jew  has  one  advantage  over  us — a  deeper 
tincture  of  genius,  pure  genius,  which  with  them  is  common,  while  with  u& 
it  is  rare,  though  it  is  in  splendid  force  when  it  appears. 

I  think  that  the  presence  of  the  Jew  in  his  native  Jewish  manhood 
amongst  us  still,  meeting  us  in  every  nook  of  the  world  which  we  may  pene- 
trate, is  a  grand  vindication  of  the  ways  of  Providence  in  the  choice  and  the 
culture  of  his  race.  Some  prescient  power  surely  chose  them,  drew  them  out 
of  the  mass  of  the  idolatrous  tribes  around  them,  and  spent  on  them  such 
patient,  loving  culture.  Every  other  race  that  was  in  the  front  in  those 
old  days  has  decayed  and  perished.  But  that  race  which  God  called  his 
own,  on  whose  future,  so  to  speak.  He  staked  His  honour  as  a  wise  and 
prescient  ruler  of  men,  has  nobly  justified  His  choice.  The  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, His  friend,  has  played  a  remarkable  part  in  the  world's  history  through 
forty  centuries,  and  retains  the  manners,  habits,  and  traditions  of  its  young 
infancy  in  the  wilderness,  untouched  by  the  storms  that  have  swept  through 
the  world,  and  by  the  subtile,  sapping  wash  of  the  stream  of  time,  to  our  own 
revolutionary  days,  in  which  it  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  which  has  strength 
to  endure. 

Now,  it  is  worth  our  while  to  look  at  this  phenomenon,  the  Jew  in  the 
modem  world,  and  to  ask  ourselves  what  it  means.  It  is  a  subject  great 
enough  for  a  book.  I  can  but  touch,  and  that  lightly,  some  salient  points 
within  the  few  pages  which  I  can  occupy  with  the  present  paper. 

A  fundamental  point  in  considering  such  a  question  is  this.  Such  a  his- 
tory, such  a  constitution  of  things  as  makes  such  a  history  possible,  has. 
large  providential  meanings ;  occupies  a  very  important  place — a  f orepost, 
if  I  may  so  say — in  the  providential  rule  of  the  world.  We  may  speculate 
vrhy  the  Jews  are  not  converted.  But  the  fact  that  they  are  neither  converted, 
nor  absorbed,  nor  destroyed,  under  influences  which  would  have  issuedinoneof 
these  results  in  the  case  of  any  other  race  known  to  history,  is  the  significant 
thing  about  them  ;  and  it  is  for  some  high  purpose,  some  great  witness,  some 
great  work,  or  both,  that  a  higher  hand  maintains  the  soul  of  that  people 

*  Query.    Were  the  ten  tribes  ever  lost  ? 
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in  life,  and  suffers  not  their  feet  to  be  moved.  Christianity  ia  a  conquering 
faith,  we  believe  an  all-conquering  faith.  But  a  religion  can  only  master 
and  absorb  another  when  it  is  vitally  very  much  stronger  and  more  intense. 
The  assimilative  power  in  bodies,  souls,  and  faiths  is  life,  vital  force.  And 
in  point  of  vital  force  it  would  appear  that  the  Christianity  of  Christendom, 
I  say  nothing  of  the  Christianity  of  Christ,  is  not  vitally  bo  much  more 
intense  than  the  Judaism  of  the  Jew  as  to  be  able  to  master  and  absorfl^it. 
Relatively  Judaism  is  a  stronger  thing  in  the  Jew,  than  Christianity  is  in 
Chistendom.  And  until  these  proportions  are  decisively  altered,  we  shall 
aim  at  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  on  a  larger  scale  in  vain.  But  I  must  not 
expatiate.     The  first  idea  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  develope  is  this : 

I.  The  Jew  lives  among  us  in  the  modem  world  as  the  witness  to  us  that 
it  is  possible  even  in  these  times  to  organise  national  communities  suc- 
cessfully on  the  basis  and  under  the  absolute  regulation  of  religious  ideas. 

What  is  Christian  civilisation?  Is  there  any  such  thing  ?  Is  this  a  fair 
image  of  it  which  we  see  around  us  in  London,  in  England,  now  ?  These 
are  questions  which  the  wisest  are  asking  themselves  somewhat  sadly  in 
these  days.  There  is  but  one  true  answer.  Christian  civilisation  ia  a  reality,  the 
greatest  reality  extant  upon  earth.  But*  it  grows  slowly,  from  very  deep 
roots,  through  a  very  long  day  ;  and  those  who  believe  chiefly  in  what  they 
see,  have  reason  for  sore  perplexity  in  the  contrasts  between  the  essential 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  the  doctrines  which  are  ruling  in  all  Christian 
communities  on  matters  so  vital  to  society  as  trade,  politics,  and  war.  But  the 
Jewish  society  is  distinctly  based  on  and  ruled  by  ideas  which  have  their  gronnd 
in  revealed  religion.  We  may  brand  them  as  worse  than  heretics  and  infidels, 
but  at  any  rate  they  have  this  unanswerable  answer,  We  are  quite  sure  that 
the  God  of  heaven,  the  God  whom  you  worship,  spake  these  words  unto  oiu' 
fathers.  What  He  has  said  further  to  you  we  doubt  about,  but  we  are  quite 
sure  He  said  this  to  us.  And  we  make  His  words,  the  rules  of  living  which 
four  thousand  years  ago  He  laid  down  for  us,  our  rule  of  living  to  this  day. 
And  so  far  their  assertion  is  incontestable.  The  Pentateuch  has  been  idolised 
by  Christians  in  one  way  and  degraded  in  another.  We  twist  and  turn  its 
rules  in  marvellous  ways  to  make  them  sound  like  Christian  doctrines,  but  we 
blind  ourselves  to  the  wonderful  wisdom  it  contains  as  a  hand  book  of 
physical,  social,  and  political  life.  God  gave  there  a  model  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  societies.  The  eminent  physician  who  founded  the  modem  sanitary 
movement  in  Liverpool  thirty  years  ago,  said  to  me,  when  he  was  laying  down 
its  first  principles,  ''I  ask  nothing  more  than  the  regulations  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  if  they  will  let  me  carry  them  out,  my  work  is  done.*' 

Now  I  need  not  remind  my  readers  that  the  Jew  does  carry  them  out. 
His  life  is  built  upon  them.  His  worship,  his  festivals,  his  food,  his  purifi- 
cations, his  trade,  are  all  carried  on  under  the  conditions  which  he  learnt 
from  Heaven  in  Palestine,  millenniums  ago.  Keenly  bent  as  he  is  on  gain, 
every  Saturday,  the  most  gainful  day  of  the  week,  you  see  his  shop 
closed  till  sunset.  He  engages  in  no  trade  in  which  the  influence  of  his 
fellow- workmen  and  the  conditions  of  the.  trade  would  imperil  obedience  to 
the  law  of  the  Lord.  He  eats  no  food  forbidden  in  the  Pentateuch.  His 
meat  is  killed,  inspected,  and  consumed,  in  rigid  obedience  to  the  precepts  of 
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what  we  call  somewhat  Bcomfally  the  Ceremonial  Law.  No  Jew  can  buy 
meat  of  any  but  a  Jewish  butcher  ;  and  every  carcase  slain  is  inspected  care- 
fully by  an  appointed  officer,  and  if  any  trace  of  internal  disease  is  found  in 
it,  it  is  rigidly  condemned.  Their  festivals  are  celebrated  in  entire  con- 
formity with  ancient  regrdations,  and  the  purifications  connected  with  &em 
are  carefully  observed. 

Yes,  you  may  say,  it  is  no  doubt  all  very  true.  But  where  is  the  success  ? 
The  Jews  are  a  poor,  spiritless,  degraded  community.  They  live  chiefly  in 
the  rag-bags  and  the  dust-heaps  of  the  earth.  Where  are  they  in  the  great 
congress  of  the  civilised  world  ?  More  in  the  front,  I  answer,  more  busy 
with  the  wires  which  regulate  aU  the  great  movements  of  Society,  than  any 
of  us  suppose.  But  pass  that  by.  They  are,  no  doubt,  chiefly  shut  up  to 
mean  and  despised  callings,  busy  in  the  rag-b^s  and  dust-heaps  of  life. 
^Vhy  ?  For  two  reasons  ;  of  neither  of  which  have  they  the  faintest  cause 
to  be  ashamed.  1.  Their  religion  forbids  them  to  enter  into  competition  with 
the  Christians  in  the  leading  activities  of  Society.  It  would  expose  them  to  too 
heavy  a  strain  ;  they  would  be  too  heavily  weighted  to  win.  2,  They  possess  a 
certain  fineness  of  physical  organization,  compatible  with  the  most  perfect 
health,  as  we  shall  see,  which  makes  them  incapable  of  fuU  competition 
with  the  vigorous  Teutonic  physique,  in  the  businesses  which  demand  strong 
physical  powers.  But  this  very  fineness  of  organization  is  connected  with 
remarkable  intellectual  and  imaginative  faculty,  which  makes  them  prolific 
of  men  and  women  of  genius  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  But  these  sx>ecialities, 
physical  and  moral,  which  isolate  them  from  the  more  manlier  callings,  and 
doom  them  to  undistinguished  laboiu*,  are  just  the  qualities,  which  were 
they  in  a  land  of  their  own,  where  they  could  work  out  their  idea  of  Society 
freely,  would  give  them  a  remarkable  history,  and  create  for  them  an  illus- 
trious destiny.  But  I  do  not  give  up  the  word  success.  I  consider  that 
^thin  the  limits  which  their  mode  of  life  imposes  upon  them,  they  realise 
socially,  a  very  remarkable  success.  What  are  our  chief  difliculties  in 
Christian  Society  1  Wherein  do  we  most  dismally  fail  ?  The  three  chief 
scourges  of  our  Christian  civilisation  are,  crime,  poverty,  and  preventible 
disease.  I  will  not  go  into  the  question  of  commercial  and  political  dis- 
^^mst— that  would  lead  me  too  wide  afield,  though  in  these  points  there 
▼onld  be  much  to  say  if  there  were  room.  But  I  imagine  that  we 
Christians  should  regard  a  community  as  fairly  successful,  wliich  was  able  to 
deal  in  any  measure  victoriously  with  those  three  pests  of  human  Societies, 
^^isease,  pauperism,  and  crime. 

Let  us  see  how  in  these  respects  it  fares  with  the  Jews.  I  can  but  touch 
^ghtly  upon  each  point  in  succession.  The  reader,  who  is  interested  in  the 
subject,  will  find  some  very  remarkable  details  in  Dr.  Stallard's  work  on 
London  Pauperism  (1867),  which,  lam  assured  by  a  well- informed  Jew,  may 
^  relied  upon  as  accurate.  The  few  passages  which  I  am  able  to  quote,  are 
but  samples  of  a  great  body  of  facts  which  might  as  easily  be  adduced  did 
space  allow. 

1.  Disease. 

The  singular  immunity  of  the  Jews  from  the  scourge  of  epidemic  disorders 
*^  often  been  noticed,  and,  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  they  are 
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mostly  oompelled  to  live  in  closely  populated  and  unhealthy  districts  of  otir 
cities  ;  city  life  being  almost  inevitable.  Dr.  StaUard  gives  the  following 
facts : — 

'*  The  best  trait  in  the  Jewi&h  character  ia,  that  he  is  extremely  sober.  Dnmken- 
ncss  is  a  rare  cause  of  Jewish  distress,  and  in  this  respect  he  contrasts  most  fSetTonr- 
ably  with  his  English  neighbours,  his  sobriety  giving  him  a  decided  advantage  in  all 
the  branches  of  common  labour.  The  visitor  of  the  Jewish  district  is  forcibly  stmck 
with  the  consequences  of  this  sobriety.  The  houses  of  the  poor  are,  on  the  whole, 
more  cleanly,  more  tidy,  and  more  comfortable,  than  amongst  the  poorest  English. 
The  children  are  always  better  clothed  and  more  cleanly,  their  round  and  ruddy 
faces  presenting  a  strong  contrast  to  the  pale  and  scrofulous  countenances  of  English 
children  living  in  the  same  overcrowded  courts.  Whenever  a  ragged  andshoelesschild 
is  seen,  it  is  certain  to  be  of  Irish  origin  :  and  everywhere  in  the  Jewish  homes 
there  is  less  of  that  squalid  destitution,  which  is  the  result  of  intemperance. 
Nowhere  is  it  possible  to  find  Jewish  men  and  women  with  bloated  and  waxy  faces, 
standing  at  the  doors  of  public-houses,  as  do  the  sots  whom  no  charity  can  help,  no 
philanthropy  reclaim. 

"  The  Jews  are  proverbial  for  their  quiet  and  inoffensive  habits.  Home  is  the 
centre  of  their  happiness,  and  their  love  of  the  family  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  Deser- 
tion is  comparatively  rare,  and  brutal  violence  to  the  women  and  children  utterly 
unknown  amongst  tiiem  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  parents  err  on  the  side  of  indulgence, 
often  making  unjustifiable  sacrifices  for  their  children's  gratification." — pp.  10-12. 

"  The  mortality  of  Jewish  children  under  five  years  of  age  in  Prussia  is  much  leal 
than  in  Catholic  families.  There  is  no  hereditary  syphilis,  and  scarcely  any  scrofula 
to  augment  the  mortality.  .  .  .  The  mother  und  ertal(es  no  work  which  takes  her 
away  from  the  children.  ...  At  Fiirth,  from  one  year  to  five  the  Jews  lose  only 
10  percent.,  whiletheChristianslose  14.  .  .  .  At  Frankfort,  the  average  deration  of 
life  is  thirty-six  years  eleven  months  amongst  Christians,  forty -eight  years  and  nine 
months  among  Jews.  .  .  .  Beyond  sixty  years  only  a  quarter  of  a  Christian 
poptdation  will  be  found  alive,  but  a  quarter  of  the  Jewish  exceeds  seventy-one 
years.  .  .  .  The  Jews  in  Prussia  require  forty-one  and  a  half  years  to  double 
their  numbers,  while  the  Christians  require  fifty-one." — pp.  13-16.,  passim. 

This  remarkable  immunity  from  disease  appears  to  be  due  to  no  excep- 
tional vitality,  but  to  moral  habits  mainly,  and  the  vigour  and  purity  of  their 
domestic  life. 

As  regards  crime,  the  contrast  between  Jewish  and  Christian  communities 
is  equally  remarkable.  All  Jewish  convicts  are  sent  to  Portsmouth,  as  there 
is  a  synagogue  there  for  their  use.  When  Dr.  Stallard's  book  was  written 
there  were  only  fifteen  male  convicts,  and  of  these  more  than  half  were 
foreigners  ;  while  within  the  prison  records  there  is  no  instance  of  a  con- 
victed Jewess,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  intelligent  prison  matrons 
recollected  but  one ! 

The  Jewish  system  of  relief  of  the  poor  would  require  a  long  paper  to 
describe.  The  result  is  patent  to  every  one  who  visits  much  among  the  poor, 
or  who  keeps  his  eyes  open  as  he  walks  along  the  streets.  Relatives  care  for 
each  other,  and  work  for  each  other  to  an  extent  little  realized  even  in  the 
best  Christian  communities,  the  tie  of  relationship  being  peculiarly 
strong  amongst  the  Jews.  Many  are  thus  kept  off  the  poor  list  who  with 
us  would  be  on  it.    The  method  of  relieving  the  poor  is  admirably  organised,. 
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and  admirably  succeasfiil ;  in  its  present  form  it  dates  from  1859.  The 
ablest  members  of  that  community,  members  of  Parliament,  professors, 
bankers,  and  professional  men,  give  their  time  and  thought  to  it.  Cases  are 
not  hurried  over  but  carefully  investigated,  and  the  effort  is  made  to  dry  up 
the  poverty  in  its  spring.  Imposters  rarely  apply,  the  investigation  is  so 
thorough  ;  the  refusals  only  reach  4*6  per  cent.  The  Jews  pay  our  poor- 
rates,  and  yet  they  maintain  their  poor  so  effectually  that  no  Jew  is  ever 
in  the  paxiah  workhouse,  and  no  Jewish  beggars  are  about  our  streets  ; 
while  the  cost  of  administration  under  the  Jewish  system  is  twenty-four  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  forty  under  ours.  Here,  then,  our  readers  wiU  perceive 
are  very  notable  results,  which  we  Christians  shall  do  well  to  ponder  closely 
before  we  liiamiaa  the  Jewish  race  and  the  Jewish  mode  of  life  as  something 
on  a  lower  level  than  our  own.  I  grant  freely  that  their  exceptional  position 
and  their  limited  numbers  are  elements  of  advantage  in  dealing  with  these 
problems.  They  are  on  a  smaller  scale  and  more  easily  handled.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  but  fair  to  confess  that  in  the  case  of  any  other  races  less 
profoundly  loyal  to  the  law  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  their  social  and 
national  life,  these  exceptional  conditions  would  be  turned  into  disadvantages, 
and  their  persecution,  privation,  and  social  difficulties  would  become  the 
ezcose  for  dissipation,  idleness,  and  crime. 

The  Jew  then  seems  to  be  set  before  us  to  remind  us  of  the  problem  which 
we  perpetually  shrink  from  grappling  with,'  the  working  out  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  which  underlie  our  calling  as  a  Christian  people,  through  all 
the  forms  and  all  the  activities  of  our  physical,  social,  and  political  life. 

11.  The  Jew  seems  to  stand  forth  a  silent  but  constant  witness  against  the 

arrogant  intolerance  of   our  Christianity.      I  mean  our  Christianity,  the 

Christianity  of  Christendom  through  all  ages,  not  the  Christianity  of  the 

Apostles  and  of  Christ.     The  Gentiles  were  called  to  share  the  culture  and 

the  hope  of  the  Jew  through  Peter's  recognition  of  the  truth,  '*  thaiin  every 

natum  he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteotisneas  is  accepted  of  Him"    The 

Jew  will  only  |be  received  into  the  culture  and  hope  of  Christendom  when 

Christendom  learns  the  same  lesson  and  lives  as  if  it  believed  it ;  but  it  is 

far  from  it  yet.      It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  up  to  its  true  origin  the 

peculiar  bitterness  of  hate  with  which  the  Jew  has  inspired  the  Christian  in 

sU  ages,  and  the  merciless  anathema  with  which  he  was  handed  over  to  the 

domains  of  hell.      For  Turk,  heathen,  infidel,  there  might  be  somewhere  a 

glimmer  of  hope  ;  for  the  Jew,  in  the  judgment  of  Christendom,  none. 

Something  is  due  to  the  peculiar  vehemence  with  which  the  Pharisaic  leaders 

of  the  Jewish  people,  or  rather  nusleaders,  were  denounced  by  St.  Paul  and 

hy  our  Lord.     Pharisaism  is  not  Judaism ;  is,  in  fact,  the  Antichrist  of 

Judaism.    But  the   anathemas  on  the  Pharisaic  party  have  been  rained  by 

Christians  a  pitiless  storm  on  the  Jews.   Something,  too,  is  due  to  St.  John's 

constant  use  of  the  word  *'  Jews  "  to  describe  the  Pharisaic  party  in  Jeru- 

^em ;  and  much,  no  doubt,   to  the   passionate    tenderness  of   mediseval 

Clmstianity  to  the  person  of  the  Saviour.      Just   in  proportion  to  that 

vehemence  of  love,  was  the  vehemence  of  hate  lavished  en  those,  who  had 

Wn  the  murderers  of  the  beloved  and  worshipped  Lord.    But  nothing  can 

l>emore  tender  than  Christ's  language  when  He  is  speaking  of  the  great  mass 
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of  the  Jewish  people.    For  them  he  was  all  compaanon,  for  the  airogant 
rulers  all  indignation  and  sharp  trenchant  rebuke. 

Full  of  considerate  pity  too,  are  the  allusions  to  the  great  crime  of  the 
Jewish  people,  the  crime  of  crimes,  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  While  Paul,  who  can  find  no  words  strong  enough  to  stigmatise 
the  Judaizing  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  Pharisaic  Judaism,  breaks  out  into 
an  exclamation  of  matchless  pathos  when  he  is  speaking  only  of  the  people, 
the  self-deluded,  self -destroying  people  ;  ^^  for  I  could  wish  that  mysdftcere 
accursed  from  Christ,  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  JUdi," 
But  Christendom  has  suffered  the  principle  which  was  revealed  to  St.  Peter 
to  drop  miserably  out  of  sight.  The  Jew  is  amongst  us  continually  to  re- 
mind us  of  it.  There  was  a  divine  revelation  suited  to  a  stage  of  the  world's 
development  which,  though  one  in  essence,  in  form  is  different  from,  or 
rather  introductory  to  Christianity.  Grod  does  **  in  divers  measures,^*  as  well 
as  manners,  reveal  himself  unto  men  ;  and  those  who  know  how  to  use  the 
measure  which  is  vouchsafed  to  them  are  approved  and  accepted  of  him. 
It  is  a  truth  which  we  need  to  learn,  to  have  wrought  into  the  very  texture 
of  our  beliefs,  before  there  is  the  faintest  hope  that  we  can  accomplish,  on  a 
large  scale,  a  missionary  work  for  the  world.  I  think  that  the  Jew  is  rendering 
us  essential  service  by  keeping  us  in  mind  of  this ;  by  asserting,  as  practically 
his  life  among  us  does  assert,  that  our  reading  of  our  own  Gbspel  is  not  nearly 
large  enough  for  him  to  accept  it ;  and  that  in  fact  we  need  converting  our- 
selves before  we  can  convert  him. 

I  will  not  indulge,  in  concluding,  in  any  speculation  on  a  subject  so  specu- 
lative as  the  future  of  the  Jews,  except  to  say  that,  most  unquestionably,  it 
would  seem  that  they  have  a  national  future  before  them,  and  a  great 
one.  This  long,  stem  discipline,  spent  on  a  people  capable  of  enduring  and 
of  surviving  it,  cannot  be  other  than  the  seed-time  of  a  great  harvest.  Theii* 
land  is  waiting  for  them  and  they  are  waiting  for  their  land.  There  is  a 
new  stir  and  hum  of  life  in  those  oriental  regions.  How  if  the  Jews  are 
destined  to  be  one  day  the  torch  bearers  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  those 
vast  Asiatic  realms  and  peoples,  who  look  down  with  lofty  scorn  on  our 
mushroom  civilisation,  and  who  listen  with  a  kind  of  impatience  to  o^n- 
preaching  of  what  they  hold  to  be  a  borrowed  Asiatic  faith. 

J.  Baldwin  Beowk. 


THE  WIDOWS  SON. 

^'  I  wonder  what  is  the  reason  Laurie  feels  no  interest  in  these  meetings' 
said  Mrs.  Hall  with  a  sigh  as  she  left  the  door  of  the  church,  "  Tve  been 
praying  for  him  ever  since  he  was  a  babe,  but  my  prayers  remain  unanswered. 
If  I  know  my  own  heart,  I  desire  his  conversion  far  more  than  any  cartnly 
blessing." 

Mrs.  Leavenworth,  the  lady  to  whom  the  remark  was  addressed,  agnea 
also,  but  made  no  reply.  The  series  of  meetings  had  been  well  attendea  * 
and  an  unusual  solemnity  had  prevailed.    It  was  evident  that  the  Spint  o 
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God  was  moTing  on  the  hearts  of  all,  aronsmg  Ohristiaxis  to  a  renewed  con- 
secration of  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  Saviour,  and  causing  many 
among  the  unconverted  to  ask,  "What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  1 " 

Mrs.  Leavenworth  was  visiting  her  friend,  her  own  residence  being  in  a 
Western  city ;  and  she  rejoiced  that  she  had  been  led  hither  to  enjoy  so 
precious  a  season.  Every  evening  found  the  two  ladies  among  the  earliest 
in  the  church,  or  in  the  room  for  prayer.  They  were  attended  thither  by 
Mrs.  Hall's  son  Lawrence,  or  Laurie,  as  his  friends  lovingly  called  him,  an 
intelligent,  gentlemanly  boy  of  fifteen  years. 

Lawrence  had  a  brother,  a  member  of College,  who  usually  passed 

the  Sabbath  at  home,  though  absent  through  the  week.  James  Hall  was  a 
professor  of  religion,  and  at  the  request  of  his  widowed  mother,  joined  her 
in  a  daily  exercise  of  prayer  for  the  conversion  of  his  brother. 

On  the  evening  I  have  named,  Laurie  pleaded  headache,  and  remained  at 
home.  After  the  remark,  ' '  I  wonder  Laurie  feels  no  interest  in  these  meet- 
ings/' the  friends  walked  on  for  some  moments  in  silence,  but  at  length 
roused  by  Mrs.  Hall's  sighs,  Mrs.  Leavenworth  ventured  the  reply  : 

**  If  we  ask  in  faith  wo  shall  receive." 

"  Do  you  think  I  have  no  faith,  Mary  ?  It  is  your  duty  to  be  faithful  to 
me. 

**  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  have  sometimes  feared  in  reference  to  Laurie 
since  I  have  been  with  you  1    Can  you  bear  the  truth,  spoken  in  love  1" 

"Certainly,  Mary,  I  thought  you  knew  me  better  than  to  doubt  it.  Tell 
me  everything,  just  as  it  lies  in  your  own  heart.  If  my  conduct  in  any  par- 
ticular prevents  God's  blessing  from  resting  on  my  boy,  with  His  help  I  will 
reform  it,  though  it  be  like  the  severing  of  a  limb." 

The  trembling  voice  gave  token  that  the  words  were  sincere. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  too  scrupulous,  my  dear  Fanny,"  Mrs.  Leavenworth  be- 
gan, "  but  I  have  watched  Laurie  during  these  meetings  ;  and  I  feel  confi- 
dent the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  has  been  working  in  his  heart.  I  have  seen  no 
indications  of  very  deep  feeling,  but  an  uneasiness,  a  restlessness  in  regard 
to  himself,  especially  after  hearing  of  the  conversion  of  some  among  his 
companions. 

"I  have  watched  him  too  in  church,  and  have  seen  immistakable  signs  of 
emotion,  but  when  we  returned  I  was  sorry  to  see  the  impression  was  soon 
dissipated.  Do  you  remember  the  conversation  after  the  service  on  Sunday 
evening  ?*' 

"  No,  I  cannot  recall  it.    Was  it  concerning  the  manner  of  thef>reacher  ?" 

"Yes,  and  his  pronunciation.  I  noticed  an  expression  of  relief  that 
passed  over  his  face,  which  reminded  me  of  a  painful  incident  I  once  heard. ** 

The  lady  paused,  evidently  reluctant  to  proceed. 

"  Go  on,"  urged  Mrs.  .Hall,  her  sharp  tones  showing  how  much  she  was 
moved. 

"It  was  an  account  of  a  young  Sabbath  scholar  on  her  dying  bed.  She 
was  in  dreadful  distress  concerning  her  soul,  and  could  not  be  convinced  that 
the  breath  spent  in  mourning  her  lost  opportunities  would  be  sufficient,  if 
rightly  improved,  to  make  her  peace  with  God.     Then  turning   to  her 
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parents,  with  her  dying  eyes  fixed  on  theirs,  she  said  in  a  tone  of  heartrend- 
ing agony  : 

'^  fi  it  had  not  been  for  you  I  should  have  been  a  Christian  long  ago.    I 

was  several  times  deeply  impressed  with  Mr.  R *s  sermons,  but  when  I 

heard  you  criticising  him,  finding  fault  with  his  doctrines  or  manner,  I  made 
it  the  excuse  for  not  laying  his  words  to  heart.'  *' 

'^  When  I  read  that  account  I  learned  a  lesson  I  have  never  forgotten." 

A  deep  groan  was  Mrs.  Hall's  only  reply.  On  reaching  home  she  went 
directly  to  her  room,  and  sent  down  by  a  servant,  asking  her  friend  to  excuse 
her. 

Laurie  sat  reading  by  the  fire,  but  laid  aside  his  book  and  asked,  "  Who 
was  the  preacher  ?  " 

The  lady  mentioned  his  name  and  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  and  then 
added  :  '*  Quite  a  number  of  young  men  went  into  the  vestry  to  converse  with 
their  pastor.     I  wish  you  had  been  among  them." 

He  looked  embarrassed,  but  presently  remarked  :  '*  Mother  doesn't  ap- 
prove such  measures,  neither  does  brother  James." 

**  What  measures,  Laurie  1 " 

He  BX)oke  now  with  excitement.  "  Why,  rising  to  be  prayed  for,  or  going 
forward  to  the  vestry.  She  doesn't  like  these  protracted  meetings,  though 
as  a  church-member,  she  considers  it  her  duty  to  go.  I  don't  think  there  has 
been  one  sermon  that  she  or  James  really  approved." 

'*  Oh,  Laurie,  you  are  mistaken  ! " 

At  this  moment  a  servant  entered. 

*'  Your  mother  wishes  to  see  you  in  her  chamber,  Mr.  Lawrence." 

Deeply  grieved  at  his  remark,  though  more  than  ever  sure  that  his  cuii- 
science  was  at  work,  the  lady  rose  soon  after  Laurie  left  her,  and  returned 
to  her  own  chamber  apartment.  On  passing  her  friend's  room  she  heard  sobs 
and  a  voice  almost  inarticulate  with  grief,  saying  : 

"  Oh,  Laurie,  forgive  me  !  " 

Hastening  to  her  chamber,  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  to  pray  earnestly 
for  those  so  dear  to  her.  The  next  morning  Mrs.  HaU  appeared  at  the 
breakfast-table  with  a  worn,  agitated  countenance.  It  was  evident  that  her 
pillow  had  been  a  sleepless  one.  She  did  not  allude  to  the  events  of  the 
previous  night,  but  requested  her  visitor  once  more  to  excuse  her  from  re- 
maining in  the  parlour,  as  she  was  not  welL 

Laurie  came  in  late,  ate  a  few  mouthfols,  rose  and  walked  to  the  window 
whistling  a  popular  air,  but  Mrs.  Leavenworth  was  not  discouraged.  He 
waited  a  Aw  minutes,  then  left  the  room,  and  did  not  return  till  evening. 
His  mother  spent  much  of  the  day  in  her  chamber,  and  her  friend  knew  that 
many  of  |ts  hours  were  passed  in  prayer  for  herself  and  for  her  unrepentant 
son. 

Toward  evening  she  knocked  at  Mrs.  Leavenworth's  door. 

^'  I  can  endure  it  no  longer,"  she  said,  sinking  into  a  chair.  '^  Laurie  con- 
fesses that  he  has  longed  to  join  his  young  companions,  and  give  himself  to 
the  Saviour.  He  says  he  never  was  so  miserable  as  he  has  been  since  the  meet- 
ings commenced  ;  but  he  thought  I  did  not  approve  of  the  means  used  ;  and 
with  this  objection  he  has  tried  to  quench  the  Spirit  of  Grace.    He  says  his 
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convictions  have  all  left  him  now  ;  and  he  has  made  up  his  mind  he  must  be 
lost." 

Mrs.  Hall  wept  convnlBiyely.  *'  Not  one  moment  have  I  slept/'  she  ad- 
ded, tzying  to  restrain  her  sobs.     ^'  How  can  I  sleep  again  1 '' 

'^  God  is  as  ready  to  hear  prayer  as  ever,  my  dear  Fann.  I  think  He  has  al- 
ready heard  you  ;  and  that  Laurie  is  at  this  moment  imder  a  deep  conviction 
of  his  sins  before  God. " 

"Don't  forget  us,'*  said  the  lady,  hurriedly,  as  she  heard  her  son's  yoice 
in  the  hall  below. 

"  I  have  earnestly  entreated  God  in  your  behalf." 

"  Are  you  going  to  meeting,  mother,"  Laurie  asked  on  arising  from  the 
Slipper  table,  without,  however,  meeting  her  eye. 

**  Yes,  my  son." 

The  sound  of  her  voice,  trembling  with  emotion,  moved  him.  He  put  his 
ann  around  her  neck  and  whispered, 

"  Don't  look  so  sad.    It  will  kill  me.     I  mean  to  try  to  be  as  you  wish." 

She  made  no  answer,  but  prepared  to  go  out. 

Their  own  pastor  was  in  the  pulpit,  and  arose  to  read  a  mother's  request 
for  prayer  for  an  unconverted  child.  He  then  read  a  passage  of  Scripture, 
made  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  and  gave  opportunity  for  any  to  address 
the  meeting. 

The  hour  had  nearly  expired,  when  after  a  momentaxy  delay,  a  voice  faint 
aud  trembling  at  first,  began  to  address  God  in  prayer. 

Mrs.  Hall  started  and  gazed  around  as  if  she  coidd  not  comprehend,  then 
sank  back  almost  fainting  with  the  thrill  of  joy  which  sent  the  blood  coursing 
so  swiftly  through  her  heart.  It  was  indeed  her  son  Laurie,  who,  in  an 
agony  of  renaorse  for  his  past  conduct,  had  spent  hours  of  the  day  in  his 
pastor's  study,  where  at  length  he  had  begun  to  entertain  a  trembling  hope 
that  his  sins  were  forgiven.  He  had  intended  to  tell  his  mother  something 
of  this  when  he  said,  "I  will  try  to  be  what  you  wish,"  but  she  did  not 
comprehend  his  meaning. 

**0h!"  she  exclaimed,  clasping  him  in  her  arms  on  their  return,  "God  is 
faithful.     While  I  was  yet  speaking  He  answered." 

Mbs.  Madelinx  Leslie. 


^sdatts  ot  ^ooU. 


The  Life  and  Times  of  ilie  Rev, 
John  Wuleyy  AC.A.,  Founder  of  the 
Hethodists.  B}'  the  Bev.  L.  Ttsb- 
MAN.  Vols.  n.  and  HI.  (London : 
Hofjider  and  Stoughton.) 

Mr.  Tyennan  in  these  two  volumes 
completes  his  magnum  opua.  In  the 
Mcond  he  carries  down  Wesley^s  his- 


tory from  1748  to  1757,  to  the  eixty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  third 
to  his  death.  The  same  carefulness,  and 
conscientiousness  continue  to  mark  the 
work  to  the  end.  We  think  that  the 
author  gives  more  attention  and  space 
to  attacks  on  Wesley,  and  publications 
against  Methodism  than  there  is  any 
need  for.     But  there  is   no  desire  to 
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make  too  much  of  his  hero,  although 
there  is  a  oondderable  tendency  to 
glorify  Methodism.  Wesley's  great  in- 
discretions, especially  in  correspondence 
with  some  ladies,  are  faithfully  set  forth, 
and  thehistory  of  his  foolish  andunhappy 
marriage  fully  given.  The  narratives  of 
travel  through  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland ;  the  records  of  .evangelistic  la- 
bour ;  the  gradual  building  up  of  Wes- 
leyanism  as  a  system,  form  a  history  of 
groat  interest,  and  allure  the  reader  on 
from  chapter  to  chapter  with  all  the  at- 
traction of  a  romance.  Various  parts 
of  the  narrative  prove  the  old  adage  that 
truth  is  often  stranger  than  fiction.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  Mr.  Tyerman's  work, 
so  rich  and  abundant  in  materials,  will 
henceforth  be  regarded  as  the  standard 
life  of  Wesley. 

The  Land  of  Cha/rity  ;  a  Descrip- 
tive Account  of  Traeancore  atid  its 
PeopUyWith  SpeeiallUferenee  to  Minion' 
ary  Labour,  By  the  Bev.  Samubl 
Matebb,  F.L.S.,  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  (London  :  John 
Snow  and  Co.)  ' 

<' The  Land  of  Charity"  is  the  poetic 
name  given  by  the  Brahmins  to  the 
little  kingdom  of  Travancore,  in  South 
Lidia.  The  designation  alludes  to  the 
generosity  of  the  native  State  in  support 
of  the  Brahmin  priests  and  Hindu 
Ceremonial.  In  this  beautiful  province 
of  India,  Mr.  Mateer  has  spent  nine 
years  as  a  Christian  missionary,  and  his 
book  is  the  result  of  much  careful  obser- 
vation and  ozx>orience.  It  abonnds  in 
interest  and  ioformation  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  He  gives  a  geogra- 
phical sketch  of  the  country,  relates  its 
history,  tells  us  of  its  people,  their 
manners  and  customs,  gives  us  a  couple 
of  chapters  on  its  natural  history,  treats 
of  its  agriculture,  its  literature  and  reli- 
gion, and  in  a  series  of  dosing  chapters 
details  the  position  and  progress  of 
Christianity,  with  the  direct  and  indirect 
results  of  missionary  labours.  Mr. 
Mateer  has  given  us  an  excellent  book, 


which  will  take  its  place  in  misBion- 
ary  literature.  In  the  next  cdiiionwe 
recommend  him  to  recast  the  pre£ue,  in 
which  he  begins  in  the  third  person, 
])a9seB  on  to  the  plural  "  we,"  and  ends 
by  writing  in  the  first  person  smgulsr. 
The  volume  is  variously  and  beautiAilIy 
illustrated. 

The  Wish  and  tite  Way,  or  Fafisages 
in  the  Life  of  Bose  Bnrgoyne.  By  the 
Author  of  **  The  Diamond  Wreath." 
(Edinburgh :  W.  Oliphant  and  Co.) 

This  work  belongs  to  a  class  of  which 
"The  Wide,  Wide  Worid  "  maybe  taken 
as  the  type.  They  seek  to  convey  maral 
and  religious  truth  in  tho  vehicle  of 
fiction,  and  many  of  thorn  do  it  Tcry 
successfully.  Tho  present  volume  is  a 
very  good  one  of  this  kind.  In  tho 
course  of  the  story,  which  is  kept  up 
with  much  interest,  many  habits  of 
modem  society  como  under  review,  and 
throughout  the  whole,  Evangelical  re- 
ligion is  faithfully  presented,  and 
earnestly  commended.  Rose  Burgoync^ 
the  heroine,  an  amiable  young  lady,  is 
brought  to  Christ  by  tho  instrumentality 
of  the  gentleman  who  subsequently 
becomes  her  husband,  and  both  some- 
what unexpectedly  reach  a  position  of 
wealth  and  influence,  in  which  they  are 
able  to  carry  out  their  Christian  desire 
for  usefulness.  Tho  book  has  many 
points  of  excellenoe  and  interest,  which 
we  hope  will  gain  for  it  a  large  cirdc  of 
readers. 

The  FrchUsm  of  £vU.  Seven  Lec- 
tures by  Ebmest  Navillb.  TmnslAted 
from  the  Frealch  by  £.  W.  Shaldezs, 
B.A.    (Edinburgh ;  T.  &  T.  Clark.) 

Whatever  Professor  Navillo  may 
write  wiU  bo  worthy  of  attention.  In 
this  volume  ho  has  attempted  to  grapple 
with  the  greatest  of  all  moral  probleiDS> 
He  has  done  much  to  remove  from  the 
question  many  incidental  difficulties; 
but  to  say  that  he  has  reached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mystery,  would  be  a  mis- 
take.    He  traces  otU  to  tho  necewuy 
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liberty  of  the  human  will,  and  also  to 
its  essential  presence  in  the  world, 
through  l^e  exerdae  of  that  liberty. 
"Evil,'*  he  flays,  "is  essential  to  our 
world  fluch  as  it  is,  such  as  it  has  become 
through  the  rebellion  of  the  creature; 
but  evil  in  itself  is  accidental.  It  exists, 
but  it  ought  not  to  exist.  Its  possibility 
is  the  condition  of  liberty ;  but  its  reali- 
zation is  directly  contrary  to  the  plan 
of  the  uniyerse  and  the  Divine  will." 
In  other  words,  M.  Narille  proves  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  evil,  which  no 
one  denies  :  but  fails  to  show  how  this 
mischievous  source  of  man's  miseries 
can  exist  in  the  presence  of  the  an- 
tagonism to  it,  which  he  affirms  to  be 
equally  existent  in  the  Divine  plan  and 
purpose  9f  the  universe  which  Qod  has 
made.  I£ow  can  evil  and  God  dwell 
together  in  the  same  universe? — ^is  the 
difficulty  to  be  solved,  and  it  is  no  depre- 
dation of  the  abilities  of  Professor 
Naville  ta  say,  that  he  has  failed  to  solve 
it  Far  abler  men  than  he  have  been 
imable  to  x>enetrato  the  mystery,  and  we 
fear  it  must  remain  unexplained  until 
God  Himself  shall  unveil  the  '*deep 
things  "  of  His  nature  in  another  state  of 
our  being.  Meanwhile  there  is  very  myh 
to  interest  and  instruct  in  the  disquisitions 
S^  this  volume,  and  its  perusal  will  give 
pleasure  to  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
readers. 

Bichard  Hunne  :  A  Story  of  Old 
London.  By  Geobob  E.  Sargent. 
(London :  Tho  Beligious  Tract  So- 
ciety.) 

A  story  of  the  times  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, founded  on  facts  recorded  in 
•*  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs."  Mr.  Sar- 
gent writes  admirably.  The  current  of 
the  story  ahows,  in  a  graphic  and  telling 
way,  the  terrible  opposition  which  evan- 
gelical truth  had  to  encounter  when  its 
light  began  to  dawn  on  England  after 
centuries  of  darkness  and  superstition. 
This  book  will  do  good  in  promoting 
the  true  spirit  and  helping  the  true 
work  of  Plrotestantism. 


Cousin  Mabels  Experiences. 
Sketches  of  Beligious  life  in  England, 
By  Miss  E.  J.  Whatbley.  (London : 
The  Beligious  Tract  Society.) 
"  Cousin  Mabel  **  having  been  absent 
from  England  for  some  years,  finds,  on 
retunung  to  it,  many  things  in  the 
religious  and  Church  life  of  her  native 
land,  which  strike  her  as  deserving 
remark,  and,  indeed,  reprobation.  In  a 
series  of  dialogues,  supposed  visits,  and 
stories  of  family  life,  she  brings  these 
errors  and  follies  under  review,  beginning 
with  ritualism,  drawing  after  it  silly 
women,  and  ending  with  religious 
worldlinees,  as  manifested  in  love  for 
excitement  and  display.  JVIiss  Whateley's 
book  is  marked  by  wise  thoughtfulness, 
practical  good  sense,  and  a  true  Christian 
spirit,  and  is  much  calculated  to  be  useful. 

The  Two  Bahylons;  or,  tJie  Papcd 
Worship  proved  to  be  the  Worship  oj 
Nimrod  and  his.  Wife,  With  Sixty- 
one  Wood-cut  Illustrations  from  Nine- 
veh, Babylon,  Egypt,  Pompeii,  &c. 
By  the  late  Kcv.  Albxandsu  Hiblop, 
Ajibboath.  Fourth  Edition.  (Lon- 
don :  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co.) 

The  title  of  this  book  scarcely  gives 
an  accurate,  certainly  not  a  complete, 
idea  of  its  remarkable  character  and  con- 
tents. Home  is  called  Babylon  in  the 
Book  of  Eevelation  ;  such  at  least  is  the 
oouunonly  received  interpretation.  Why 
so  called  P  Surely  from  some  analogy  or 
resemblance  between  the  religious  system 
and  superstitions  of  the  modern  city,  and 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  ancient 
Babylon.  The  author  of  this  volume 
shows  that  the  mythology  of  Egypt^ 
Gbeece,  and  Rome  ia  to  be  traced  to 
Babylon  as  its  fountain  head,  and  endea- 
vours to  prove  that  the  Oriental  pagan 
system  in  its  objects  of  worship,  its  fes- 
tivals, its  rites  and  ceremonies,  its  reli- 
gious orders,  and  its  very  doctrines — all 
have  their  counterpart  in  the  Bomish 
system,  so  that  Popery  in  its  essential 
fdements  is  bapUzed  Paganism — '*  the 
very  Paganism  of   the  ancient  literal 
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Babylon."  The  learning  and  research 
ahown  in  this  book  are  extraordinary. 
Upwards  of  250  authors  or  works  are 
quoted ;  and  with  such  i>atience,  skill, 
and  clearness  does  the  writer  pursae  his 
theme,  that  his  argnment  amounts 
almost,  if  not  quite,  to  a  demonstration. 
Now  and  then  he  puts  rather  a  forced 
construction  on  facts  to  suit  his  theory, 
but  not  often,  and  we  do  not  wonder 
that  his  book  has  reached  a  fourth 
edition.  It  deserves  the  attention  and 
study  of  all  thoughtful  Christian  men. 

Ths  FioTieers,  A  Narrativo  of 
Facts  connected  with  early  Christian 
Missions  in  Bengal,  chiefly  relating 
to  the  Operations  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society.  By  Gsorob  Gk>oBRLT, 
late  Missionary  in  Calcutta.  (London : 
John  Snow  and  Co.) 

It  is  not  given  to  every  Christian 
missionary,  nor,  indeed,  to  many,  to 
labour  for  more  than  forty  years  in  a 
foreign  land,  but  Mr.  Gogerly  had  this 
honour  in  Bengal,  when  circumstances 
and  opinions   regarding   missions  and 


missionaries  there,  were  in  some  rospecte 
very  different  from  what  £hey  are  now. 
Mr.  Gogerly  arrived  in  India  in  1819, 
and  finally  left  in  1843.     He  has  talun 
good  time  to  make  up  his  mind  aboat 
writing  those  sketches  of  mission  life 
and  work  in  our  Eastern  empire.^  Bat, 
although  the  volmne  does  not  bring 
down  facts,  as  to  the  success  of  missions, 
to  the  present  time,  yet  there  is  much 
interest  in  Mr.  Gogerly's  sketches,  with 
a  good  deal  of  information  about  India, 
and  sacred  memories  regarding  many  of 
the  early  labourers  in  that  field,  whidi  it 
is  refrediing  and  edifying  to  read. 

The  Jewish  TempU  and  the  Ohm- 
tian  Church,  A  series  of  Discourses  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    By  B. 
W.    Dalb,   ma.      Second    edition, 
revised,  with  additional  notes.    (Lon- 
don :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
We  are  glad  to  welcome  this  new  and 
cheaper  edition  of  Mr.  Dale's  able  ex- 
position of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrsvs. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  good  book,  containing 
solid  instruction   expressed  in  a  very 
clear  and  vigorous  style. 


®X(X  ^Igxatmk. 


THS  CONOREOATIONAL  UNION  OF  BNOLAND 

AND  WALES. 

P0RTY-PIR8T  ANNUAL    MBBTINO. 

Thb  Pbblimin  aut  Meeting  of  Members 
and  Delegates  was  held  on  Monday  even- 
ing, May  8,  1871,  at  the  Lecture  Boom 
of  the  Sunday  School  Union.  The  Rev. 
Jk  C.  Harrison,  the  retiring  chairman, 
presided,  and  the  programme  of  pro- 
ceedings for  the  assembly  was  arranged. 

Thb  Assembly  was  held  at  Finsbuxy 
Chapel,  on  Tuesday,  May  9,  and  Friday, 
May  12,  under  the  presidency  of  Hev. 
Thomas  Jones,  of  Swansea.  An  un- 
usually large  number  of  members,  and 
delegates,  was  present. 

Prayer  having  been  offered  by  Rev. 
Dr.  James  R.  Campbell,  of  Bradford, 
the  chairman  ascended  the  pulpit  and 


delivered  an  inaug^ural  address  of  great 
beauty,  pathos,  and  power,  on  "Thb 
Work  of  thb  Christian  Prbachbb." 
The  whole  audience  rose,  at  the  end  of 
the  address,  and  sang  "  All  hail  the  power 
of  Jesu's  name.** 

Tub  Rbport  op  thb  Cokhittbb  was 
read  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Hannay* 
and  was  adopted  on  the  resolution  pro- 
posed and  seconded  by  the  Bev.  J. 
Hutchinson,  and  J.  Williams,  Esq. 

The  appointment  of  the  Bev.  Sows 
KsHNSnT,  MA,  of  Stepney,  to  the 
obair,  for  1872,  was  mcved  and  seconded 
by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Harrison  and  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Stoughton,  and  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  reception  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dbxtbb, 
Dblboatb  from  the  American  Congrega- 
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tional  Anodation  of  Boston,  was 
«at}maiaatic.  He  waa  introcUiced  by  the 
Rey.  Henry  Allon  and  Henry  Wright, 
Esq.,  both  of  whom  gave  cheering 
utteranoes  respecting  their  reception  in 
the  United  States. 

Dr.  Dexter  replied  in  a  speech  of 
iimch  interest  and  with  great  effect. 

The  Rey.  T.  K.  Beccher,  from  the 
United  States,  was  with  eqnal  cordiality 
received  as  a  visitor,  and  in  response  to 
the  call  of  the  assembly,  rose  and 
deliyered  a  fervid  address,  which  was 
leoeived,  as  well  as  that  of  Dr.  Doxter*s, 
with  nnanimons  applause. 

*'TfiB     COKPRBHSmiOX  SCHEXB,"     aS 

proposed  by  some  of  the  Broad  Church 
clergy,  was  the  subject  of  a  very  lucid 
sod  well  reasoned  paper,  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  White,  demonstrating  the  im- 
posdlnlity  and  the  inutility  of  such 
a  oomprehension  of  all  parties  in  one 
united  Established  Church. 

Hr.  MiAUi's  MOTION  for  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  "Rngliiih  Church, 
which  stood  for  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  this  evening,  was  now 
introduced  hy  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  M.  A., 
snd  the  Rot.  Alexander  Mackennal, 
B.A.,  and  was  ably  discussed  by  those 
gentlemen.  Exception  was  taken  to  the 
timeliness  of  the  motion  by  the  Rev. 
William  Urwick,  M.A.,  to  whom  the 
Bev.  E.  Mellor,  D.D.,  replied. 

A  resolution  in  support  of  Mr.  Miall's 
motion  was  carried  with  almost  entire 
unanimity  and  with  great  applause. 

Alfred  Barnes,  Esq.,  was  then  called  on 
to  read  a  paper  on  the  "RsLioiotrs 
Trainino  op  Youth." 

The  country  members  and  delegates 
adjourned  for  refreshment  to  the 
Oumon  Street  Terminus  Hotel. 

Friday,  Mat  12, 1871. 
ThB  assembly  met  at  9.30.  After 
<l*VQ<tums,  a  resolution  was  carried 
<nBIMweriog  the  committee  to  prepare 
•and  publish  a  Supplbhbnt  to  the  Mew 
Congregational  Hymn  Book,  with  con- 
venient speed.  The  great  question  of 
the  day.  The  Elbmbntabt  Education 


Bill,  came  up  for  consideration,  on 
a  motion  by  Rev.  J.  Picton,  M.A.,  and 
supported  by  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  affirming 
the  necessity  of  the  Bill,  but  objecting  to 
the  twenty-fifth  clause,  which  gives 
power  to  School  Boards  to  levy  rates  for 
denominatiooal  schools,  and  tiius  estab- 
lishes a  new  form  of  state  aid  to  religious 
purposes.  A  counter  resolution,  to  the 
effect  that  rates  might  in  some  cases  be 
desirable  and  necessary  for  denomina- 
tional schools.  An  earnest  debate  was 
carried  on.  for  three  hours,  when  the  ori- 
ginal motion  was  enthusiastically  carried. 

The  UxivEHsiTT  TxsT  Bill,  as 
amended  by  the  House  of  Lords,  was 
introduced  by  Rev.  Henry  AUon  and 
Neville  Goodman^  Esq.,  and  was  con- 
demned by  the  meeting,  especially 
the  New  Test  proposed,  requiring 
all  candidates  for  office  in  the  Univer* 
sities  to  take  oath,  that  they  would 
teach  nothing  that  was  contrary  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  A  memorial  was 
adopted  against  this  particular  clause  of 
the  Bill,  and  was  ordered  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Prime  Minister. 

Various  official  resolutions  of  thanks 
to  the  gentlemen  who  had  read  papers, 
and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Assembly 
for  his  admirable  discourse  and  his  able 
presidency  were  passed,  and  the  meeting 
broke  up  for  the  present  season. 

Public  meetings  for  the  '^  Advocacy 
of  Congregational  Principles  *'  were  held 
in  the  evening  at  Stepney,  Lower  Clap- 
ton, Islington,  and  at  Craven  Chapel. 


THB  BBmBH     AND     FOBBION      BIBLB 
SOCIBTT. 

The    annual  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  invested  with  remarkable  interest 
and    promise.      Notwithstanding     the 
strain  on  thebenevolenoeof  the  country, 
the  funds  had  increased  £3,312.     The 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  had  nearly 
reached  the  amazing   number   of   four 
millions  during  the  year.    India,  China, 
Madagascar,  Africa,  South  America,  were 
aided.    In  Rome  a  depdt  is  opened  near 
>h  0  building  where  the  recent  CESc  une 
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nical  Ck)imoil  was  held,  exhibiting  on  its 
front  the  motto,  **  Seaxch  the  Scrip- 
tures." The  income  of  the  year  reached 
the  magnificent  sum  of  £180,314  198.  2d. 
The  expenditure,  however,  arising  from 
the  increased  operations  of  the  Society, 
exceeded  that  amount  by  £9,000.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  presided.  The  speakers 
were  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Dr. 
Duff,  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Bombay ;  the  Rev. 
E.  Bayley,  the  Bey.  Bobert  Moffat,  the 
Rev.  G.  T.  Perks,  Dr.  Willis,  of  Ca- 
nada,  and  the  Earl  of  Harrowby. 


THE  RBLIOIOUS  TRACT   80CIETT. 

The  seyenty-second  annual  meeting  of 
this  Society  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  and 
was  large  and  spirited.  Its  depdts  and 
agencies  seem  co-cxtensiye  with  the 
globe.  Its  issues  during  the  year  from 
the  dep6t,  Paternoster  Bow,  were 
40,727,471,  and  adding  to  these  the  issues 
from  foreign  depdts,  the  grand  total  for 
the  year  amounted  to  nearly  fifty  mil- 
lions. In  Borne,  it  has  its  dep6t  near  the 
Church  of  the  Jesuits,  with  a  lax^  issue 
of  books  and  tracts  in  the  city.  The 
Bishop  of  Ripon  presided,  and  the  speak- 
ers were  Dr.  Miller,  the  Bey.  D.  Sander- 
son, Dr.  Craig,  of  Hamburg,  Mr.  J. 
Macgregor,  and  the  Bey.  B.  D.  Wilson. 
The  total  issues  of  the  Society  from  its 
formation  has  now  reached  the  astound- 
ing number  of  one  billion,  three  hundred 
and  eighty-four  millions. 


THB  LONDON  CITT  MISSION. 

The  friends  and  supporters  of  this 
Society,  at  their  annual  meeting,  in 
Exeter  Hall,  were  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  operations  and  results  of  the  year. 
The  income  amounted  to  £37,600.  Ten 
new  missionaries  had  been  added  to  the 
staff  of  agents,  and  the  amount  of  work 
done  was  truly  astomshiag.  It  appears 
that  during  the  year,  in  work-shops, 
factories,  penitentiaries,  workhouses,  and 
other  public  places,  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  persons  had  been 
visited,  or  conyersed  with,  besides 
about   three-quarters  of   a  million   of 


attendants  at  20,000  meetings.  Day 
and  night  cabmen,  the  Jews,  RomanistB, 
Foreigners,  Public-houses  and  Work- 
houses, have  special  missionaries,  who 
are  doing  a  most  Christ-like  work.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Joseph  Hoaie, 
Esq. ,  and  the  meeting  was  addressed  by 
Major-Qeneral  Lake,  the  Bev.  G. 
Calthorp,  B.  Hoare,  Esq.,  the  Bev.  W.  0. 
Simpson,  the  Bev,  W.  Grigsby,  and  ths 
Bev.  J.  Patteson. 


K03IB  UI88I0NABY   SOCISTT. 

This  society  held  its  fifty-second  an- 
niversary, in  Finsbury  Chapel,  on  Toes- 
day,  the  9th  of  May.  In  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  Mr.  Morloy,  M.P.,Mr.  Henry 
Wright  occupied  the  chair.  The  Bev.  J. 
H.  Wilson,  the  secretary,  read  the  report, 
from  which  it  was  seen  that  there  are  144 
mission  pastors,  and  100  lay  evangeUsts, 
labouring  in  1,000  villages  and  hamlets 
of  England  and  Wales ;  and  that  there 
are  746  Chapels  and  Mission-rooms,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  60,000  Iwarors. 
Besides,  there  is  a  voluntary  agency  at 
work,  consisting  of  237  lay  preachers, 
and  2,616  Sunday-school  teachers.  Ths 
speakers  were  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbwyr 
CouQt  Bemstroff;  Dr.  Raleigh,  Bev.  I>. 
Fraser,  Bev.  P.  Hood,  the  Bev.  U  D- 
Bevan,  and  the  Bev.  W.  Braden.  The 
income  of  the  society  for  the  year  w» 
£6,860. 

THE  BOOK    SOCIETY. 

The  meeting  of  this  society,  preceded 
as  usual  by  a  soir^,  was  held  in  the 
Guildhall  Coffee  House,  on  Thursday, 
the  4th  of  May.  The  Bev.  I.  V.  Mmn- 
mery,  the  secretary,  read  the  report, 
which  yielded  ample  proof  of  the  nsefal- 
ness  of  the  society  in  supplying  books  of 
a  healthy  order,  not  only  to  the  poor, 
but  to  other  classes.  A  life  of  Christ  has 
been  published  during  the  year,  consist- 
ing of  192  pages  at  2d. ;  and  o£  the 
society's  edition  of  Foxe's  Book  <rf 
Martyrs,  a  gentleman  inEdinboigh  had 
purchased  20,000  for  distribution  among 
the  children  of  that  city.  The  Bsrl  of 
Shaftesbury  occupied  the  chair,  and  the 
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meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Revs.  S. 
Charleaworth,  Professor  M'  All,  Rev. 
D.  A.  Doudney,  D.D.,  J.  H.  Wilson,  G. 
^^lartiii,  T.  Alexander,  and  J.  de  K.  Wil- 
liixns,  

THB  IRISH    EVANGELICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  fifty-Seventh  annnal  meeting  of 
this  society  washeld  in  Finsbnry  Chapel, 
on  Monday,  the  8th  of  May.  The 
report  was  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  Tar- 
botton,  the  secretary.  The  society's 
sigenta  are  labouring  very  extensively 
throaghoat  Ireland,  and  in  not  a  few 
instances  with  marked  success-  The  in- 
come has  amounted  to  £4,502,  which,  ex- 
cluding incidental  additions,  is  beyond 
the  average  of  several  years.  Mr.  Reed, 
M.P.,  presided,  and  the  speakers  were 
Mr.  Chambers,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Scrutton, 
Rev.  A  M'Auslane,  the  Rev.  J.  White, 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilson,  and  the  Rev. 
W.Roberts.         

COLLBOB     POB        THB       DAUOHTEB8       OP 
CONGREGATIONAL   MINISTERS. 

We  are  gratef  ol  to  be  told  that,  as  the 

result  of  our  notice  of  this  important 

moTement  in  the  March  number  of  this 

Magasine,  there  came  a  donation  from  a 

lady  of  jBoOO.      Since  that  time  we  find 

from  a  speech  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  C. 

Hairiflon,  at  the  late  meetings  of  the 

Congregational  Union,  that  the  scheme 

wins  increasing  favour.     Mr.  Harrison 

«poke  of  near  two  hundred  letters  which 

M  come  from  pastors,  and  which  hailed 

the  project  in  most  touching  terms.    He 

'ead  also  a  letter  from  a  professor  of  one 

of  our  colleges,  which  records— "My 

^ded  judgment  is — and  I  speak  as  a 

""nisterand  a  minister's  son—that  to 

fomid  a  school  of  our  own  will,  in  the 

long  run,  be  both  a  cheaper  and  better 

plan    than   to    distribute   the   girls." 

I^iiring  the  last  two  months  gentlemen  had 

oeen  making  careful  inquiries  respecting 

soitable  site,  having  laid  down  these 

onditions :  "  Easy  and  cheap  access  to 

^'^'^n,  in  order  to  secure  the  services 

of  competent  professors;  a  site  healthy, 

▼oU-drained,  and  at  a  moderate  cost ;  also 

^flfire    one   or   more    well-established 

^Wwgational   Churches    were  to  bo 


found,  and  where  provisions  and  other 
necessaries  were  reasonable  in  price." 
The  committee  of  management  had  met, 
by  invitation,  Mr.  Morley,  in  Wood- 
street,  and  after  receiving  a  report  from 
the  Rev.  J.  Beazley,  and  Messrs.  Scrut- 
ton and  Marshall,  which  strongly  re- 
commended the  purchase  of  a  site  of 
three  acres  near  6ravesend,had  resolved, 
on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Morley, 
and  which  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  to  com- 
plete the  purchase.  The  field  was 
nearly  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
river,  of  which  it  commanded  fine  views, 
and  was  open  to  tidal  and  saline  infiuences 
from  the  sea.  It  had  also  the  advantage 
of  obtaining  for  the  school  the  pastoral 
and  personal  influence  of  Mr.  Guest,  to 
whom  the  project  owed  so  much.  We 
concur  in  this  view,  and  trust  donors 
will  soon  enable  the  manag^ers  to  push 
forward  the  movement.  Mr.  Harrison 
spoke  of  contributions  being  arrested 
by  the  suggestion  of  another  movement. 
It  would  be  much  to  be  regretted  if  any- 
thing should  impede  the  fulfilment  of  so 
desirable  an  undertaking.  We  aro  told 
that  between  sixty  and  seventy  applica- 
tions for  admission  have  already  been 
made.  The  project  is  one  that 
must  specially  commend  itself  to 
Christian  ladies,  and  we  ardentiy 
hope  they  wiU  at  once  send  promise  of 
sympathy  and  help  to  the  treasurer,  or 
honorary  secretary  at  Gravesend. 


INSTrrtJTION  POR  THE  EDUCATION  OP  TUB 
DAtrOHTBRS  OP  MISSIONABIBS. 

When  the  importance  and  value  of  an 
institution  has  once  been  established, 
and  when  the  necessity  for  it  remains 
unaltered,  the  lapse  of  time  should  be 
regarded  as  strengthening  rather  than 
diminishing  its  claims,  especially  when 
experience  has  tested  and  proved  its 
worth. 

The  Walthamstow  Mission  School 
has  now  for  more  than  thirty  years 
been  doing  its  quiet  and  unobtru- 
sive, but  most  important  work,  of  train- 
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ing  tho  daughters  of  Christian  mission- 
aries, and  giving  them  thn  advantages 
of  that  home,  which  their  parents  have 
been  compelled  to  forego  for  the  sake  of 
the  heathen. 

It  is,  in  trath,  a  missionary  work,  for 
it  sets  at  liberty  the  hearts  and  hands 
of  missionaries  and  their  wives,  and 
enables  them  to  labour  in  their  special 
work,  free  from  anxious  care  on  account 
of  their  children. 

Through  the  kind  and  generous  help 
of  friends,  the  old  housb  at  Walthamstow 
has  been  recently  renewed,  and  several 
commodious  rooms  built,  thus  enlarging 
the  capabilities  of  tho  building,  and 
enabling  itto  accommodate  sixty  children. 


Death  and  other  circomstancesfroin  ycir 
to  year  have  reduced  the  numher  of  the* 
supporters  of  the  institution,  and  the 
present  state  of  the  funds  makes  itiinp*-ia' 
live  to  seek  subscribers,  so  as  to  enab<cth& 
committee  to  prosecute  their  labour  of 
love  free  frtmi  pecuniary  embarrassments. 

The  orphan  fund  in  connection  with 
the  institution  is  an  oliject  of  special 
interest,  by  which  the  committee  recoive 
tho  children  of  missionaries  who  have 
died  in  the  work,  free  from  charge. 

Any  further  information  will  be  gladly 
communicated  on  application  to  Mn. 
Fye-Smith,^  Mare-street,  Hackney,  by 
whom  also  contributions  will  be  thank- 
fully received. 


MANAGERS'  MAY  MEETING. 

The  usual  May  Meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Evanobligal  Maoazdis  was  held 
at  Hadley's  Hotel,  Blackfriars,  after  the  Missionary  Sermon  at  Surrey  Chapel,  on 
Wednesday,  May  10th.  The  Bev.  S.  B.  Bergne,  the  Treasurer,  presided.  The 
Rev.  Drs.  J.  Stoughton,  R.  Halley,  A.  Raleigh,  J.  Maofarlane,  Revs.  T.  Binney,  £- 
Mannering,  J.  C.  Harrison^  S.  Thodey,  W.  Campbell,  W.  P.  Lyon,  J.  Viney,  H.  J> 
Gamble,  J.  Kennedy,  W.  M.  Statham,  J.  G.  Miall,  and  I.  Y.  Mummery  wore  pre- 
sent The  Bev.  Dxs.  J.  R.  Campbell,  R.  Ferguson,  Revs.  R.  D.  Wilson,  R.  Bmoe,  B. 
Balgamie,  E.  White,  A.  Holbom,  R.  Troup,  W.  M.  Paull,  and  James  Legge  were 
among  the  visitors. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  esteemed  Editor,  saying  that,  while  his  health  vas 
somewhat  imjuroving,  he  thought  it  desirable  to  avoid  the  excitement  of  a  pahlic 
meeting,  and  stating  that  as  he  had  been  compelled,  under  medical  advice,  to  relin- 
quish his  pastorate,  he  should  be  more  at  leisure  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the 
Magazine,  which  became  increasingly  dear  to  him. 

The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Stoughton,  seconded  by  Dr.  Mac- 
farlane,  and  unanimously  adopted : — 

'*  That  the  Trustees  present,  having  received  a  communication  from  their  dear 
brother,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spence,  indicating  the  necessity  of  his  resigning  the  pastonl 
office,  but  expressing  an  intention  to  continue  the  editorship  of  the  Evakoilicai* 
Maoazinb,  would  convey  to  him  an  assurance  of  their  sympathy  with  him  in  the 
painful  affliction  which  has  terminated  his  relationship  to  the  Church  at  Clapton 
Park  Chapel,  and  of  their  gratification  at  finding  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  retain  the 
editorial  office. 

"  They  would  commend  him  to  the  loving  care  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  with  an 
earnest  prayer  that  his  life  may  be  prolonged,  and  his  health  established,  so  that  be 
may  still  serve  the  Christian  Church  by  the  use  of  his  pen,  if  not  by  his  ministrations 
in  tho  pulpit." 

The  Treasurer  urged  the  importance  of  a  larger  number  of  churches  giving  the 
whole  or  part  of  a  sacramental  collection  during  the  summer  months,  so  that  the 
Managers  might  meet  all  the  applications  from  widows,  now  standing  on  the  books. 

I.V.K. 
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THE  past  Missionary  y^ar  of  the  Society  bore  throughout  its  whole 
course  very  evident  tokens  of  the  Divine  blessing,  in  respect  to 
funds,  to  offers  of  service  from  young  men,  to  spiritual  progress  at  many 
of  the  Stations,  and  to  increased  contributions  from  Native  converts. 
The  anniversary  services  held  in  May  were  very  numerously  attended, 
and  a  spirit  of  devout  gratitude  and  hope  at  the  present  position  and 
bright  prospects  of  the  Society  animated  the  large  assemblies  which  were 
gathered  together. 

On  Monday  Mobkiko,  May  8th,  at  half-past  seven,  a  Prayer-Meeting 
was  held  at  the  Mission  House,  at  which  numerous  friends,  including 
Ministers  and  Missionaries,  with  the  Officers  of  the  Society,  united  to 
implore  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  approaching  services. 

On  the  SAME  bat,  at  three  o'clock,  an  unusually  large  number  of  Town 
and  Country  Directors  met  in  the  Board  Room  to  transact  business  in 
anticipation  of  the  Public  Meeting. 

On  Tuesday  Evening  a  sermon  in  the  Welsh  language  was  preached 
in  Pktteb  Lane  Welsh  Chapel,  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Jones,  of 
Uaohtnlleth,  £:om  Isaiah,  liii.  12. 

The  usual  sermon  at  Sukbey  Chapel  was  preadied  on  Wednesday 
morning  by  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Wilson,  of  Craven  Chapel^  London,  from 
John  xi.  40.  The  devotional  services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  G.  L. 
Hbbman,  of  Chatham,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Gill,  of  Burnley*;  in  the  evening 
ttie  Rev.  J.  Oswald  Dxess,  M.A.,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Regent 
Square,  preached  to  a  large  congregation  in  Westminster  Chapel  (from 
l?Bftlm  C2di.  6,  7.  The  devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
P.  W,  Dabnton,  B.A.,  of  Chester,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Bulmeb  of  Torquay. 
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ANlSrUAL  MEETING  IN  EXETEE  HALL. 

The  Society  held  its  Amntt^vl  Meeting  on  Thursday  morning,  May  Uth, 
and  Exeter  Hall  has  not  been  fuller  this  May  than  on  that  occasion.  Erom  end 
to  end  the  great  building  was  crowded.  The  platform  was  entirely  occupied  by 
the  ministers  and  leading  la3rmen  of  the  Congregational  Churches.  The  Chair 
was  occupied  by  Sir  Bartle  Erere,  K.C.B.,  G.C.6.I.,  late  Goyemor 
of  Bombay,  and  among  those  near  him  were  Hon.  A.  Kinnaird,  M.F.; 
G.  Leeman,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  E.  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P.;  C.  Reed,  Esq.,  ILF.; 
8ir  Donald  MacLeod ;  J.  E.  Hawkins,  Esq. ;  John  Crossley,  Esq. ;  William 
Somerville,  Esq. ;  Henry  Lee,  Esq. ;  Henry  Wright,  Esq. ;  J.  K.  Welch,  Esq. ; 
G.  E.  White,  Esq. ;  Edward  Grimwade,  Esq. ;  William  Crosfield,  Esq. ;  T.  B. 
Job,  Esq. ;  Joseph  Williams,  Esq. ;  John  Finch,  Esq. ;  Henry  Spicer,  Esq. ; 
Wm.  Spicer,  Esq. ;  Geo.  Baines,  Esq. ;  J.  W.  Willans,  Esq.  ;  I>.  Pratt,  Esq.; 
Professor  Gk>dwin ;  Dr.  Morton  l^rown ;  Dr.  Lockhart ;  £ev.  Dr.  Baleigh ;  Bey. 
Thomas  Jones ;  Bey.  E.  W.  Dale ;  Bey.  Newman  Hall,  &c.,  &c. 

A  hymn  haying  been  sung,  the  Eey.  Geobge  Mabtin,  of  Lewisham,  offered 
prayer. 

The  Chairman  then  said :  My  Christian  brethren  and  sisters,  it  has  been 
usual  at  your  meetings  for  the  Chairman  to  open  the  proceedings  with  a  few 
words  explanatory  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  bear 
with  me  for  a  yery  few  minutes  while  I  say  a  few  words  personal  to  myself,  and 
express  to  you  how  thankful  I  am  to  you  for  permitting  me  to  be  here  this  day, 
and  how  thankful,  aboye  all,  I  feel  to  God  for  allowing  me  to  be  among  those 
who  are  assembled  here  this  day  to  bear  testimony  to  His  Gospel.    It  may 
seem,  and  it  does  seem  doubtless  to  many  who  only  judge  after  the  judgment 
of  this  world,  to  be  a  strange  thing — ^a  thing  difficult  of  explanation — to  know 
how  it  is  that  so  many  men  and  so  many  persons,  who  feel  deeply  and  yery 
differently  upon  many  points  connected  with  Church  discipline  and  Chureh 
organization,  are  met  here  together  this  day.     It  may  be  a  matter  of  inquiry, 
the  answer  to  which  may  not  be  yery  patent  at  first  sight,  to  know  what  it  is 
which  brings  ua  together  here  this  day,  and  binds  us  together  in  one  purpose. 
It  is,  of  course,  obyious,  in  the  first  instance,  that  it  is  the  feeling  which  actuates 
eyery  one  here  present,  the  feeling  of  the  obligation  to  obey  the  parting  com- 
mand of  our  Lord  to  bear  His  Gospel  to  eyery  nation.    That,  no  doubt  is  the 
first  and  prominent  object  which  brings  us  together ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  there  is  anotherand  perhaps  eyendeeperfeelingwhich underlies  this  principle 
of  obedience  to  our  Lord's  parting  command,   and  that  is  a  feeling  of  the 
necessity  in  these  days  of  cultiyating  more  strongly  those  bonds  of  Christian 
brotherhood  which  bind  together  all  who  truly  loye  the  name  of  the  Lord  Je6a& 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  something  in  our  meeting  this  day  analagous  to 
what  I  haye  often  obseryed  in  India,  and  that  is  that,  in  the  fiEMse  of  the  a^I 
superstitions,  in  the  face  of  the  terrible  religions  which  there  tyrannise  over 
mankind,  all  the  minor  differences  which  diyide  Christianfl  sink  into  utter 
insignificance,  and  that  those  who  feel  what  it  is  to  loye  the  Lord  Jeeus  them- 
selyes  feel  truly  that,  howeyer  man  may  be  called,  to  whateyer  sect  or  Ghuroh 
he  may  belong,  that  the  true  Christian  is  his  real  brother ;  and  surely  this  ii 
no  empty  feeling  here.when  we  look  out  upon  thia  yast  Babylon  of  European 
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"Cirilization  whicli  we  haye  reared.     The  more  we  con^der  what  is  passing 
aroimd  us,  the  more  we  consider  the  tidings  which  come  to  us  from  di  stant 
Lmds,   the    more   we   shall    feel    the    necessity    of    sinking    every  formal 
•difference  in  the  one  feeling  of  the  unity  of  true  Christians. 

And  now  let  me  answer  the  question  that  suggests  itself  to  you,  **  What  is 
it  that  this  man  has  to  tell  us  P     Is  it   anything   of  the   labours  that  he 
himself  has  been  permitted  to  see  the  fruit  of  in  distant  lands  ?    I  am  sorry 
to  Bay,  my  brethren,  that  I  can  speak  about  nothing  personally  of  what  I  have 
myself  been  permitted  to  do.    I  have  been  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of 
"water  for  those  whose  greater  privilege  it  was  to  attend  upon  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Lord.    But  it  is  for  this  reason,  because  I  can  only  tell  you  what  appeared 
to  me  as  a  distant  spectator  of  thb  doings  of  Israel,  that  you  may  bear  with 
me  for  a  few  minutes  while  I  tell  you  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  in  those 
distant  regions  in  which  the  greater  part  of  my  life  has  been  passed.    Let  me 
ask  you  to  think  of  all  those  great  revolutions  of  thought  and  of  opinion  which 
are  going  on  about  you  here  in  Europe  ;  think  of  how  opinions  in  all  matters, 
religious,  political,  social,  and  moral,  have  changed  since  the  days  when  the  first' 
French  Eevolution  broke  out ;  think  of  how  rapidly  civilization,  as  we  call  it, 
has  poured  her  fruits  upon  this  favoured  land;  and  think  of  all  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  among  ourselves  and  among  the  nations  with  which  we 
are  most  intimately  connected  in  Europe ;  and  when  you  have  realised  all  this, 
I  belieye  you  will  be  still  very  far  from  realising  the  greatness  and  the  rapidity 
of  the  changes  which  are  coming  over  that  great  Empire  of  more  than  two 
hundred  millions  of  souls  over  which  the  Lord  has  placed  the  Sovereign  of 
England  as  arbitress  of  the  temporal  destinies  of  so  many  of  His  people.    I 
heKeve  that  yonr  vivid  imagination  would  fail  to  conjure  up  any  picture  of  a 
change  so  vast,  reaching  so  far  down,  and  extending  so  far  over  the  surface  of 
society  as  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  everything  in  your  Indian 
Empire.    This  is  not  the  place  nor  the  time  to  speak  of  the  many  material 
agencies  which  have  contributed  to  this  result.    It  only  concerns  us  just  now  to 
speak  of  that  which  I  believe  has  been  the  most  potent  of  aU  the  agencies  at  work 
—the  agency  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.    It  was  a  very  few  years  ago,  compara- 
tively, as  men  speak — it  was  only  the  time  when,  as  a  young  man,  I  went  out 
to  India,  less  than  forty  years  back,  when,  I  will  answer  for  it,  there  was  not 
one  thoughtful  politician,  not  one  statesman,  however  much  he  might  be  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  who  did  not  feel  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
was  attended  with  political  dangers  of  which  no  man  could  measure  the  intensity 
or  the  possible  results.    It  was  not  merely  cold  and  formal  officials  who  felt  this, 
but  I  speak  most  confidently  when  I  say  that  the  feeling  of  distrust  and  fear  was 
shared  in  by  men  who,  above  all  things,  valued  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  who 
sincerely  and  from  their  hearts  believed  that  nothing  better  could  have  been 
given  by  England  to  India  than  the  knowledge  of  that  Gospel.    And  now,  my 
brethren,  how  are  things  changed  in  that  empire  ?    At  this  present  moment — I 
do  not  speak  of  possible  results ;  Gk)d  forbid  I  should  attempt  anything  in  tiie 
shape  of  foretelling  what  may  happen  to-morrow — but  I  do  say  that  the  Indian 
people  themselves  have  come  to  regard  this  Gospel  which  we  bear  amoi^g  them 
^  the  greatest  of  all  boons  which  England  can  confer  upon  India,  and  that 
Aether  it  be  for  weal  or  for  woe,  whether  it  be  for  war  or  for  peace,  as  things 
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appear  to  the  temporal  eye,  that  there  is  nothing  in  all  oxtr  hearts,  in  all  our 
ciyilization,  in  all  our  legislation,  in  all  our  military  domination,  in  all  the 
protection  we  afford  to  life,  and  property,  and  opinion,  that  compares  with  that 
which  is  the  great  secret  of  aU  our  success — the  truth  of  the  Qospel  as  it  is  in 
Christ. 

I  wish  that  time  admitted  of  my  telling  you  one-half  of  what  I  could  say  as  a 
spectator,  and  a  spectator  only,  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  Christian 
missionaries  in  India,  by  those  humble  and  deyoted  men  who,  setting  aside  all 
thought  of  temporal  comfort  and  temporal  prosperity,  have  deyoted  themselTOs 
to  the  simple  teaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  but  I  must  confine  myself  to 
that  which  more  immediately  concerns  your  own  society.    And  let  me  here 
assure  you  that,  as  far  as  a  temporal  judge  can  understand,  no  society  was  eyer 
better  served  than  you  have  been  by  those  who  have  accepted  at  your  hands  the 
task  of  serving  the  Lord  in  those  distant  regions.    The  report,  which  will  be 
presently  read,  will  give  you  numerical  results,  but  these  numerical  results  speak 
very  little  of  the  whole  truth.    They  tell  you  merely  the  shell  of  what  is  to  be 
seen  and  heard  by  those  who  are  abroad  among  the  inhabitants  of  India.   M 
for  the  truth,  let  me  tell  you  that,  as  far  as  I,  a  layman,  and  one  not  engaged 
in  the  work  myself,  can  judge— so  far  from  there  being  an3rthing  like  exaggera- 
tion or  over-colouring  in  the  reports  you  receive,  I  believe  there  is  not  one 
man  in  ten  of  the  missionaries  you  send  out  who  has  any  notion  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  work  which  he  has  himself   been  doing ;    and  I  have  always 
observed  that  the  greater  the  real  success  of  the  missionary  the  more  he  is 
inclined  to  say,  and  say  from  his  heart  or  his  inmost  feelings,  '*  We  are  un- 
profitable servants,''  and  that  his  exertions  have  come  far  short  of  what  he 
wished,  and  desired  and  thought  possible.    Time  wiU  not  admit  of  my  telling  of 
a  tithe  of  what   I  have  heard  and  seen  with  regard  to   those  of  your  own 
missions  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing.    No  man  can  go  to  Cal- 
cutta without  hearing  the  name  of  your  secretary  mentioned  with  feelings  of 
the  intensest  affection,  and  that  not  only  by  men  who  agree  with  you  in  the 
main,  but  by  men  as  widely  as  possible  different  from  us,  and  by  men  who  have 
not  yet  done  more  than  to  see  what  an  excellent  gift  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
which  your  missionaries  devote  themselves  to  communicate  to  the  people  of 
India.    The  same  I  find  to  be  the  case  at  Belgaum,  where  you  had  for  a  long 
time  Mr.  Beynon  labouring.     I  am  quite  sure  if  my  friend  spoke  as  I  have 
heard  him  speak  in  India,  he  would  express  a  feeling  that  what  he  had  done 
had  come  far  short  of  what  he  thought  possible,  and  yet  I  was  astounded 
when  I  went  myself  into  the  field  of  his  labours  and  found  what  he  had 
effected  there. 

I  wish  I  could  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  him  who,  more  than 
perhaps  any  other  missionary  of  modem  days,  has  stirred  the  feelings 
of  large  masses  of  his  countrymen,  and  that  is  our  venerable  friend 
Mr.  Moffat.  It  never  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  in  that  part  of  Africa,  but  I  had  a 
means  of  measuring  what  he  was  about  and  what  he  was  effecting,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  afford  a  pretty  good  test  of  how  you  were  served  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe.  You  may  recollect  that  the  part  of  the  desert  country  of  AfHca  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself,  that  part  of  which  he  visited  as  the  farthest  place 
removed  from  civilization  to  which  he  could  attain  when  he  was  a  young  van. 
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was  the  hunting  groTind  of  some  of  our  most  active  and  energetic  spirits  from  ' 
India.  When  young  men  went  to  the  Cape  in  search  of  health,  they  were  very 
apt  to  go  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Mofifat's  mission  in  search  of  game,  and 
there,  hunting  the  lion,  and  rhinoceros,  and  elephant,  they  very  often  came 
across  l£r.  MoSat.  These  young  fellows  were,  for  the  most  part,  not  exactly 
the  men  you  would  have  chosen  to  make  clergymen  of;  they  were  high-spirited 
young  fellows  with  great  animal  spirits,  great  desire  to  ride  and  hunt  and  shoot, 
and  their  spirits,  I  dare  say,  often  carried  them  to  extremes,  which  some  of  you 
would  not,  perhaps,  think  altogether  what  you  would  wish  to  show  to  the 
heathen ;  but  in  the  main  they  were  English  gentlemen,  and  they  were  men 
who  had  been  brought  up  among  the  wiyes  and  families  of  Englishmen,  and  had 
learned  at  the  bottom,  in  spite  of  their  exuberant  animal  spirits,  to  respect  that 
which  was  right,  and  to  recognise  a  Christian  gentleman  under  whatever  guise 
he  might  happen  to  be.  I  never  knew  one  of  these  young  men  come  home  from 
AMca  without  finding  that  his  feelings  regarding  Christian  missions  in  general 
kad  been  effectually  changed  by  what  he  heard  of  Mr.  Moffat.  He  might,  per- 
haps, stUl  retain  his  old  objections  to  too  much  religion,  as  he  might  think  it,  in 
civilized  countries  ;  but  of  this  he  was  very  certain,  that  Moffat  was  doing  a 
hlessed  work  in  Africa,  and  that  it  could  not  but  be  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
aDd,  as  they  all  felt,  for  the  glory  of  England,  that  this  man  should  work  as  he 
did.  They  all  felt  not  only  respect,  but  intense  affection  for  Mr.  MofiEat,  and  I 
have  heard  many  of  those  young  men  refer  to  the  words  they  heard  from  him  as 
being  the  £rst  words  whi  ih  had  sunk  deep  into  their  hearts,  and  made  on  them 
the  same  impression  which  his  words  had  so  often,  and  for  so  many  years,  made 
upon  the  idolaters  of  Africa,  and  taught  them  to  know  Christ  and  the  power  of 
His  Gospel. 

Well,  my  brethren,  it  is  difficult  to  think  or  to  speak  of  Mr.  Moffat  without 
thinking  or  speaking  of  one  other  man  whom  you  have  sent  forth  to  those 
regions,  and  one  who  is  closely  connected  with  him,  I  mean  the  great 
Liyingstone.  It  was  my  fortune  first  to  be  introduced  to  him  by  a  man  of  art, 
a  man  of  the  highest  artistic  training  in  London — ^he  is  now  dead — Henry 
Phillips,  who  "was  looked  upon  by  all  artists  and  all  men  of  science  and  literature 
aa  an  honour  to  his  country ;  and  he  told  me  that  when  he  first  was  introduced 
to  Livingstone  he  felt — and  the  impression  was  deepened  as  he  knew  him  better 
—that  he  was  always  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  he  had  ever  met. 
He  was  at  that  time  in  communion  with  some  of  your  great  statesmen  in  this 
country,  and  the  next  person  who  spoke  to  me  of  him — thank  God  he  still  living, 
and  still  doing  immense  good — ^was  a  man  chiefly  connected  with  literature,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  had  endeavoured,  as  being  connected  with  Livingstone,  more 
than  once  to  be  the  medium  of  communicating  to  him  invitations  to  some  of 
those  great  palaces  in  the  country  which  are  so  freely  thrown  open  to  all 
Englishmen  who  distinguish  themselves  abroad, — ^I  mean  to  some  of  the  great 
eountry  houses  of  your  nobility  and  the  richer  of  your  landed  gentry  in  England, 
and  that  the  answer  he  had  always  got  from  Livingstone  was — **Ihave  two 
Unties  to  perform,  and  those  duties  are  paramount  to  all  others ;  the  one,  the 
ptincipal  duty,  is  my  duty  to  the  mission,  my  duty  to  make  as  far  as  possible 
l^nown  what  are  the  wants  of  Africa,  and  to  get  as  much  assistance  as  I  can  for 
applying  those  wants ;  and  my  other  duty  is  to  truth,  to  tell  the  truth  regard- 
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log  AMca  as  far  as  I  haye  been  obliged  to  see  it,  and  to  finish  the  work  in  illicit 
I  have  endeavoured  to  embody  what  I  haye  seen  and  heard,  and  until  that iroxk       I 
is  finished  I  will  undertake  nothing  else  in  the  shape  of  pleasure  or  recreation ;"       , 
and  he  steadfastly  adhered  to  this,  and  it  was  impossible  to  drag  ^^i^n  out  of  bis 
retirement  as  long  as  these  purposes  were  not  fulfilled.  There  was  one  other  man, 
and  I  will  mention  his  name,  because  he  is  well  known  to  many  here  present, 
and  that  was  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  the  great  geographer.    He  was  engaged  at  that 
time  in  making  out  a  map  for  Liyingstone's  travels,  and  he  said  of  all  the  men  he 
had  ever  met,  and  of  all  the  many  hundred  persons  for  whom  he  had  had  to 
perform  such  a  work,  there  was  no  one  who  at  the  same  time  was  so  agieeabk 
and  no  one  who  was  so  untractable  as  our  friend  Livingstone ;  for  he  said  yon 
might  bring  to  bear  upon  him  all  the  battery  of  science  and  all  the  battei;  of 
experience,  and  say — **  This  place  must  be  five  nules  to  the  other  sideof  vhere 
you  have  put  it ; "  he  would  always  say,  '*  I  saw  it  there,  those  are  my  obser- 
rations,  and  nothing  shall  make  me  say  that  it  can  be  anywhere  else.'' 

This  was  the  man,  as  I  first  knew  him,  and  when  last  I  parted  from,  him,  it  was^ 
at  the  time  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  depart  after  he  had  parted  from  you  all  here 
in  England,  on  his  way  to  AMca,  and  at  that  time  I  could  not  help  being  strncL 
by  the  feeling  which  seemed  to  pervade  him  that  he  was  going  back  to  the  place 
where  all  his  first  affections  had  been  centred,  and  which  at  that  time  held  upon 
him  a  spell  which  nothing  else  could  counteract.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be 
impelled  by  a  holy  fervour  to  go  and  complete  his  work  in  Africa,  and  recollect 
—and  I  speak  this  with  the  utmost  confidence — ^his  work  was  not  geographical 
discovery,  it  was  not  distinction  as  a  traveller,  but  it  was  to  pioneer  the  way  for 
the  Gbspel  of  Christ.  He  seemed  to  me  to  speak  as  one  all  whose  hopes  and  all 
whose  affections  were  buried  in  Africa,  and  that  he  went  back  as  one  determined 
to  devote  himself  to  the  civilization,  and,  above  all,  to  the  evangelization  of 
Africa,  and  that  till  he  had  seen  his  way  to  completing  that  work  he  could  neyer 
rest  upon  earth.  Let  us  trust  that  the  spirit  which  has  carried  him,  I  feel  sure, 
into  the  midst  of  the  wilds  of  AMca,  to  that  country  whence  we  now  and  then. 
hear  of  some  distant  rumour  of  his  safety,  may  bring  him  back  among  us  again, 
and  that  before  you  next  meet  you  may  have  the  blessing  of  welcoming  one  mors 
of  your  missionaries  back  from  his  work  completed. 

Before  I  sit  down,  let  me  say  one  or  two  words  regarding  the  general  effect 
of  the  preaching  of  the  Grospel  by  your  missionaries  in  India.    I  believe  tha 
in  sending  these  men  to  India,  you  have  done  a  great  work  for  the  tempoi*i 
power  of  England.    I  believe  that  there  is  nothing  more  calculated  to  wel^  all 
the  world  together,  or  to  weld  nations  together  in  such  an  empire  as  must  often 
come  across  the  imaginations  of  Englishmen — an  empire  of  free  men  bandea 
together  under  a  Government  which  only  strives  to  secure  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number,  and  strives  in  the  Christian  spirit  of  doing  to  all  men  ft* 
we  would  have  them  do  to  us.    But,  whatever  the  temporal  results  may  ^*^ 
and  I  believe  they  will  be  such  as  every  Englishman,  whatever  his  lehpo 
opinions  may  be,  would  desire— I  feel  sure  of  this,  that  nothing  that  has  b^ 
conferred  upon  India  gives  greater  promise  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  1^ 
than  the  Gk>spel  which  you  have  sent  to  them. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Mullens  then  read  selections  from  the 
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ANNUAL  EEPOET  FOB  1871. 

Five  years  liaye  passed  since  the  administration  of  the  Society  underwent 
important  modifications,  and  since  the  Directors  and  0£B.cers,  into  whose  hands 
the  care  of  its  interests  had  fallen,  brought  new  views  and  and  new  experience 
to  bear  upon  the  system  under  which  its  operations  had  been  carried  on. 
Besolts  have  shown  that  the  changes  introduced  were  beneficial  in  no  common 
degree.  Fresh  life  and  vigour  have  been  called  forth  in  all  its  missions. 
Agencies  have  been  rendered  compact,  which  were  thought  to  be  too  scattered ; 
and  plans,  which  were  found  to  be  too  costly,  are  being  brought  out  with 
economy.  The  crowded  assemblies  gathered  at  successive  anniversaries  bear 
witness  to  the  revived  and  enlarged  interest  felt  in  its  prosperity.  A  belief  in 
missionary  work,  as  divinely  appointed,  and  as  truly  blessed,  has  taken  the 
place  of  doubts  and  questionings  once  felt  by  many  minds  as  to  its  real  use- 
fulness.   The  duty  of  sustaining  it  with  zeal  and  power  is  heartily  recognised* 

EEYISION  COMPLETED. 

In  the  spring  of  1867  the  Directors  commenced  a  careful  examination  into 
the  principles  and  system  under  which  the  objects  of  the  Society  are  being 
carried  out  in  its  fields  of  missionary  labour.  At  the  outset,  their  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  Christian  communities  raised  up  in  heathen  lands 
stand  in  a  very  different  relation  to  a  missionary  Society  from  that  of  the 
heathen  people  who  still  need  its  message.  And  for  many  years  past,  in 
different  degrees,  the  churches  in  these  missions,  as  well  as  individual  churches 
elsewhere,  have  taken  a  share  both  in  the  maintenance  of  ordinances  and  in 
evangelistic  work  among  their  neighbours.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  the  time 
bad  arrived  when  systenmtic  efforts  should  be  made  to  increase  their  liberalty 
and  their  z«al,  in  order  to  economise  the  limited  funds  and  agencies  of  the 
Society,  and  to  secure  the  largest  practicable  amount  of  aggressive  effort  in  the 
heathen  world. 

In  October  last,  therefore,  the  Board  passed  a  resolution,  instructing  the 
foreign  committees  to  revise  the  details  of  their  different  stations,  with  a  view 
to  secure  a  wise  redistribution  of  labour,  as  well  as  the  exercise  of  a  strict 
economy.  These  committees  have  since  been  engaged  in  carrying  out  their 
^shes  and  recently  laid  before  the  Board  reports  to  the  following  effect. 

The  Western  Committee  observed  that  the  simple  system  upon  which  the 
West  India  Mission  was  framed  three  years  ago  has  both  effected  a  considerable 
reduction  on  former  expenditure,  and  has  opened  the  way  for  diminishing  the 
Society's  outlay  still  further  in  the  future.  An  excellent  beginning  has  been 
xnade  in  the  preparation  of  a  Native  ministry,  and  in  settling  that  ministry  on 
a  healthy  footing.  Three  Native  ministers  have  just  been  ordained  in  Guiana 
^  pastors  of-  Churches,  and  their  salary  is  wholly  provided  by  their  flocks. 
They  recommended  to  the  Board  a  steady  adherence  to  the  system  then  adopted, 
uid  they  proposed  that  all  vacancies  in  the  number  of  the  English  missionaries 
ui  the  Jamaica  and  Quiana  Missions  shall,  as  a  rule,  be  left  unfilled,  and  that 
^ey  ahall  be  gradually  diminished.  The  action  proposed  should,  in  a  few 
70UB>  bring  down  the  number  to  eight,  and  the  expenditure  to  less  than 
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£2,000.    They  alao  recommended  to  the  Board  a  further  concentration  of  the 
missionary  agency  in  the  South  Seas. 

The  Southern  Committee  recommended  the  Board  steadily  to  reduce  &e 
agencies  and  the  expenditure  of  the  Society  in  the  Christianised  localities  of 
South  Africa.  Many  churches  haye  heen  estahlished  among  the  Native  races 
of  the  colony,  and  strong  Christian  congregations  may  be  found  in  all  the 
principal  districts.  The  number  of  clergy  is  very  large.  From  Cape  Town 
eastward,  to  the  Orange  Biver  and  the  Kei,  the  main  districts  of  the  colony  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  the  means  of  grace.  The  Committee,  therefore, 
proposed  that,  considering  the  advanced  position  attained  by  many  of  the  South 
African  churches  the  supply  of  the  means  of  grace  to  the  population  generally, 
and  the  urgent  appeals  made  to  the  Society  in  other  portions  of  the  field  placed 
under  their  charge,  the  South  African  Mission,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Cape 
Colony  and  British  Kafi&aria,  should  be  relinquished  at  the  earliest  practicAle 
period.  They  proposed  that  the  Bechuana  mission  should  be  prosecuted  with 
vigour,  especially  in  its  northern  stations ;  and  that  the  staff  should  consist  of 
not  more  than  twelve  English  missionaries.  They  also  suggested  that  tiie 
permanent  staff  of  the  Madagascar  Mission  should  be  increased  to  twenty 
ordained  missionaries,  with  three  English  schoolmasters  and  the  superintendent 
of  the  press,  with  an  annual  outlay  of  £9,500.  * 

Thus,  after  several  years  of  continuous  labour,  the  Directors  have  been  able  to 
complete  a  careful  revision  of  the  entire  range  of  the  Society's  agencies  at  home 
and  abroad.  They  have  sought  to  arrive  at  principles ;  they  have  examined  into 
details ;  they  have  been  anxious  to  promote  economy ;  and  they  have  also  aimed 
to  secure  true  efficiency.  They  are  anxious  to  obtain  for  the  service  of  the 
Society  spiritual  men,  workmen  not  needing  to  be  ashamed.  But,  before  all, 
they  desire  for  their  brethren  and  themselves  a  full  measure  of  divine  wisdom 
and  divine  grace,  that  the  excellency  of  power  may  be  of  God  and  not  of  man  : 
that  Christ's  name  may  be  glorified,  and  by  His  appointed  message  the  souls 
for  which  He  died  may  be  saved. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  STAFF  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

The  losses  sustained  during  the  past  year  have  been  numerous  and  unusually 
heavy.  They  include  several  brethren  who  have  laboured  long  in  the  Society's 
work,  some  of  whom  have  passed  to  their  heavenly  reward,  while  others  hayo 
been  compelled  by  advancing  years  to  retire  from  active  work.  To  these  must 
be  added  a  few  who  had  already  retired  from  labour,  and  who  have  now  been 
called  away  by  death. 

THE  NATIVE  MINISTRY. 

Bepeated  reference  has  been  made  to  this  important  topic  in  recent  reports, 
and  the  evidence  presented  shows  that  the  Native  Churches  and  agencies  of  the 
Society  occupy  a  higher  position  respecting  it  year  by  year.  While  the  number 
of  the  English  missionaries  has  been  maintained  only  by  special  efforts,  the 
number  of  competent  Native  ministers  and  pastors  continues  to  increase ;  and 
in  all  the  missions  of  the  Society  greater  attention  is  paid  to  securing  BU^h 
men  and  giving  them  a  suitable  training.     The  Directors  have  not  ceased  to 
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press  upon  the  Native  Clmrches  that  it  is  their  duty  to  maintain  for  themaelvea 
the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  provide  the  instrumentalities  by  which 
they  shall  be  administered.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  this  ministry 
^hall  be  paid  or  be  officially  trained.  It  may  be  voluntary,  and  its  members 
may  sustain  themselves ;  but  it  ought  to  be  efficient,  resting  always  on  the 
Christian  excellence  of  personal  character,  strong  in  zeal,  and  able  truly  to 
edify.  Such  a  ministry  the  Directors  are  anxioas  to  see  established  in  every 
mission  in  which  converts  have  been  made,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period. 
The  matter  has  not  been  discussed  in  vain.  Nearly  a  hundred  such  ministers 
are  now  found  in  our  various  missions,  some  of  them  distinguished  for  their 
excellence;  and  other  evangelists,  catechists,  and  preachers  number  eleven 
hundred. 

POLYNESIA. 

The  South  Sea  Mission  deservedly  holds  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  the 
Society's  friends ;  and  the  blessing  which  continues  to  rest  upon  it  calls  for  the 
warmest  gratitude.  During  the  past  year  the  Directors  have  published  many 
illuatrations  of  its  prosperity.  The  cessation  of  the  war  in  Samoa,  the  spiritual 
growth  of  the  smaller  communities  in  Raiatea  and  Huahine,  new  life  in  Tahiti 
nnder  very  unfavourable  conditions,  and  steady  progress  in  the  out-stations  of 
these  missions,  all  manifest  the  presence  of  the  Spirit,  and  show  that  living 
power  accompanies  the  appointed  ordinances  of  the  Church.  Of  the  fidelity  of 
the  South  Sea  evangelists  and  pastors  the  Directors  have  already  spoken.  From 
the  Island  of  Nine  and  its  prosperous  people — so  savage  and  heathenish  only 
twenty  years  ago — they  have  received  a  new  proof  of  their  Christian  liberality, 
^nd  of  the  warm  affection  in  which  the  Society  is  held.  The  contributions  ef 
the  converts  last  year  amounted  to  the  extraordinary  s\im  of  £578.  The  Eev. 
P.  E.  Lawes  writes  on  this  subject : — 

*•  0\ir  contributioiis  to  the  London  IVIissionary  Society  for  this  year  are  all  brought 
p ;  consisting  of  cotton  fungus,  arrowroot,  two  fishing-nets,  and  a  little  cash,  amounting 
^  all,  as  nearly  as  wo  can  estimate,  to  2,890.04  dols.,  or  £578  Os.  2d.  The  abovo 
amoimt  has  been  given  at  some  considerable  sacrifice  of  property  and  of  labour,  for,  as 
you  know,  we  are  all  poor  people  on  8avage  Island ;  the  cotton  is  all  hand-picked ;  the 
i^aignB,  too,  is  most  difficult  to  obtain." 

The  Directors  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  lay  before  their  friends,  and 
to  bring  to  the  notice  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  the  persecution  of  the 
converts  of  the  Society  in  the  Loyalty  islands,  especially  of  those  in  the  Island 
of  Uea,  under  charge  of  the  Eev.  S.  Ella.  The  people  have  borne  their  wrongs 
pa-tiently,  and  the  priests  have  been  foiled.  A  new  policy  has  now  been 
inaugurated. 

SOUTH  APmCA. 

The  Directors  have  recently  given  considerable  attention  to  the  South  African 
^^^Bsu>n,  and  two  years  ago  made  its  affairs  a  principal  topic  of  their  Annual 
■^port.  During  the  past  year  the  Chapches  and  stations  have  continued  the 
^en  tenor  of  their  way,  and  their  reports  show  that  they  have  made,  on  the 
^We,  solid  and  satisfactory  progress.  A  few  special  topics,  such  as  the  new 
'^'^on  among  the  Griquas,  the  civic  strife  among  the  Matebele,  and  the  great 
^mand  for  books  among  the  Bakwenas,  have  been  already  spoken  of  in  the 
•Sodety's  periodicalB. 
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THE  MADAGASCAR  MISSION. 

Coneiderable  progress  has  been  made  in  providing  for  general  education,  Iwth 
in  our  own  Mission  and  in  that  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
schools  are  now  open,  containing  more  than  five  thousand  scholars ;  and  a  large^ 
central  school  is  in  the  course  of  erection  for  the  training  of  native  school- 
masters. The  new  printing-office,  with  its  large  supply  of  type,  its  two  presses^ 
and  twenty-five  compositors,  is  busily  engaged  in  providing  the  lesson-hooks 
and  tracts  eagerly  demanded  by  the  people  in  town  and  country,  and  publishes 
a  monthly  periodical,  fuU  of  varied  instruction,  with  a  circulation  of  three 
thousand  copies.  Ample  supplies  of  Scriptures  have  been  printed  in  London 
by  the  Bible  Society,  and  of  hymn-books  by  the  Religious  Ti-act  Society,  and 
are  being  steadily  forwarded  to  the  island. 

The  want  of  a  trained  ministiy  has  been  felt  for  some  considerable  time,  and 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  for  the  future  claims  of  the  churches  in  this 
respect.  Two  of  the  missionaries  have  been  chosen  by  their  brethren  for  this 
special  work,  and  a  goodly  number  of  students  has  been  gathered  together. 
Throughout  all  last  year  there  were  nearly  fifty  in  regular  attendance,  who 
were  receiving  instruction  in  various  useful  subjects,  including  grammar,  sacred 
history,  exegesis,  theology,  and  preaching.  The  address  to  the  students  at  the 
commencement  of  last  session  was,  by  the  special  request  of  the  Queen,  given 
at  the  New  Palace,  the  Queen  herself  being  present,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
took  the  chair.  The  latter  delivered  a  stirring  address  to  the  students  and 
officers  of  the  Church  who  were  present ;  and  at  its  close  the  Queen  said  a  few 
words,  thanking  the  missionaries  for  the  good  they  were  doing  to  her  peoples 
and  urging  the  young  men  to  make  the  most  of  the  great  advantages  they  were 
receiving. 

The  children's  memorial  church  at  Faravohitra  was  opened  in  September  lastr 
A  new  church  for  the  city  congregation,  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  W.  E. 
Cousins,  was  opened  at  Amparibe  on  October  6 ;  and,  in  general,  chapel  build- 
ing has  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  converts,  because  of  the 
great  numbers  to  be  provided  for.  On  both  occasions  the  Queen  expressed  to 
the  missionary  brethren  the  deep  sense  of  gratitude  entertained  by  herself  for 
the  society  which  has  provided  instruction  for  her  people. 

Once  and  again  apprehension  has  been  expressed  lest  the  Gt>vemment  of 
Miidagascar,  led  by  two  such  sincere  and  devoted  Christian  converts  as  the 
Queen  and  her  Prime  Minister,  should,  by  a  mistaken  zeal,  employ  its  official 
influence  in  furthering  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  Madagascar.  But  there  is 
no  real  danger.  In  distant  parts  of  the  country  more  than  one  over-zealous 
officer  has  desired  the  people  to  attend  church  services  on  the  Sabbath ;  but  such 
men  have  acted  without  authority,  and  the  visit  of  an  English  missionary  has 
easily  availed  to  set  right  the  little  that  was  wrong. 

The  greatest  danger  to  the  spiritual  growth  and  the  loving  union  of  these 
young  churches  was  threatened,  not  by  the  local  government,  but  by  the 
Bectarianism  of  England.  During  the  past  year  the  Directors  have  continued 
to  press,  in  various  quarters,  their  opposition  to  the  proposed  bishopric  in  Mada- 
gascar ;  and  it  is  with  devout  thankfulness  they  now  report  that  the  scheme, 
as  hitherto  planned,  has  broken  down.  As  the  discussion  advanced,  the 
Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  took  a  firm   stand  agaiiu^ 
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the  project.  In  the  most  brotherly  and  Christian  spirit  they  recognised 
the  position  and  the  rights  of  this  Society,  and  of  the  converts  whom  God  haa 
given  us ;  they  pleaded  for  the  continued  obsoryance  of  that  wise  and  brotherly 
rule  which,  in  almost  all  mission-fields,  forbids  one  society  to  trespass  or  inter- 
fere with  the  ground  taken  up  by  another  ;  and  they  declined  to  countenance 
and  share  in  a  scheme  which  would  introduce  among  the  young  conyerts  of 
Madagascar  those  "  ecclesiastical  controversies  which  have  been  the  bane  of  the 
Mother  Church."  Eventually  the  clergyman  nominated  declined  the  appoint- 
ment; and  Lord  Granville  decided  that  **  it  would  neither  be  desirable  nor 
expedient  to  proceed  to  the  creation  of  the  proposed  bishopric ;  or  to  move  Her 
Majesty  to  grant  a  licence  for  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  whose  advent  in  the 
island  would  be  calculated  to  produce  schism  in  the  Anglesian  community,  and, 
therefore,  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  inhabitants 
to  Christianity." 

THE  EASTERN  EMPIRES. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  China,  political,  mercantile,  and  religious,  is  unsatis- 
factory.   There  is  a  feverish  sense  of  disturbance  among  the  classes  on  the 
seahoard,  as  well  as  among  the  officials  and  the  literary  men,  which  bodes  ill 
for  the  peace  of  the  empire,  and  for  the  quiet  progress  of  that  healthy  change 
among  its  people  which  Christian  men  pray  for.     The  dreadful  massacre  at 
Tien-tsin  last  June,  which  struck  such  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  civilized 
world,  both  indicated  the  brutal  forces  available  against  foreign  aggression,  and 
the  fierce  hatred  which  is  ready  to  employ  them  in  defending  the  empire  from 
new  nations  and  new  ideas.     The  religions  of  China  have  never  taught  their 
people  humanity,  while  they  have  narrowed  their  views  within  the  smallest 
compass,  and  "blinded  them  to  the  good  which  others  are  prepared  to  offer.    We 
cannot  forget  the  massacre  of  Yeh ;  the  wholesale  destruction  of  long-haired 
rebels  in  the  central  provinces,  and  the  fierce  onslaught  at  Yang-chow.    Many 
things  indicate  that  dark  times  lie  before  the  Church  and  before  the  Western 
nations  in  their  intercourse  with  China. 

During  the  past  year  numerous  additions  were  made  to  all  these  churches, 
and  in  several  of  them  there  is  manifest  an  active  Christian  life.  The  Directors 
We  often  published  facta  respecting  the  Churches  of  Shanghai  and  Hankow, 
of  Amoy  and  Hong  Kong.  This  year  the  converts  of  Tien-tsin  stood  firm  amid 
P^t  perils,  and  suffered  the  loss  both  of  money  and  goods ;  their  houses  were 
destroyed,  and  their  lives  were  in  danger.  The  Directors  have  expressed  their 
^'^ann  sympathy  with  the  missionary  brethren  and  the  Churches  in  North  China 
m  the  grievous  peril  into  which,  by  these  events,  they  were  thrown.  The 
^^^niest  Christians  of  Fat-shan,  who  had,  with  much  spirit,  at  considerable 
^st,  erected  a  spacious  chapel  for  themselves,  were  attacked  by  a  mob  on  the 
^y  when  it  was  opened,  and  saw  their  building  burned  to  the  ground.  The 
^thfol  and  venerable  teacher  Yu,  of  the  Hankow  Mission,  by  his  calm  dying 
testimony,  added  weight  to  the  constant  exhortations  of  an  eloquent  ministry 
and  a  consiBtent  life. 

^e  work  of  the  Society  in  the  Indian  Empire  was  described  at  considerable 
length  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  informa- 
tion then  given.  The  Directors  dwelt  upon  the  prosperous  condition,  of  [the 
Empire,  the  security  in  which  Christian  workers  carry  on  their  labours,  and 
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the  general  enlightenment  which  is  pouring  from  many  quarters  upon  the 
population.  They  showed  the  extent  of  their  efforts,  the  number  of  their  mis- 
sionaries, stations,  and  churches ;  the  numerous  forms  which  their  evangelistic 
work  assumes ;  the  various  modes  in  which  it  influences  the  people  generally ; 
and  the  sympathy  which  is  felt  for  it  by  a  large  body  of  our  Ghiistian  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  know  and  appreciate  its  value.  Important  questions  con- 
nected with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the  native  tongues,  and  with  school 
education  of  a  high  class,  were  also  discussed,  and  these  have  again'  been  con- 
sidered with  peculiar  care. 

Another  year*s  experience  only  confirms  all  that  was  then  said  of  the  results 
which  this  work  has  attained.  Our  progress  has  been  slow,  in  the  face  of 
great  difficulties.  We  have  not  gathered  great  numbers  of  individual  converts ; 
our  Churches  may  seem  deficient  in  vigour,  in  spirituality,  in  self-government; 
the  large  social  hindrances  which  cause  heavy  penalties  to  attach  to  a  profes- 
sion of  the  Christian  faith  retard  the  growth  of  conviction  and  faith.  But  it 
is  only  delay  we  see,  not  real  resistance  to  the  Gospel.  All  over  the  Empire 
the  truth  and  spirit  of  that  Gospel  are  working  like  leaven,  moulding  the 
views  and  life  of  the  people,  produdng  conviction,  removing  prejudice,  and 
infusing  into  the  once  formal  mass  new  vigour  health,  and  life. 

FINANCES. 

For  several  months  the  state  of  the  finances  caused  the  Directors  considerable 
anxiety.  Notwithstanding  the  control  which  they  maintain  over  the  form  and 
amount  of  their  foreign  expenditure,  that  expenditure  grew  unusually  heavy, 
and  several  circumstances  contributed  to  the  increase.  Owing  to  the  delay  of 
a  mail,  a  portion  of  the  ordinary  outlay  of  the  Madagascar  mijssion,  which 
should  have  been  charged  to  the  last  year's  accounts,  was  passed  over  to  the  first 
days  of  the  present  year.  A  further  outlay  for  the  special  enlargement  of  that 
mission  has  likewise  been  incurred  this  year.  And  recent  movements  in  the 
AMcan  and  China  missions  have  proved  very  expensive. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Society,  chargeable  against  home  income  during 
the  past  year,  has  amounted  to  £87,324  168.  9d.  Adding  the  expenditure 
provided  for  and  incurred  abroad— viz.,  £20,027  2s.  lid.,  the  entire  outlay  has 
amounted  to  £107,351  19s.  8d. 

,  But  in  God*s  good  providence  the  Directors  have  been  able  nearly  to  meet 
this  heavy  sum.  A  portion  was  chargeable  against  certain  special  fiinds  lying 
in  the  Society's  hands,  as  the  Memorial  Churches  in  Madagascar,  the  invest- 
ments of  the  John  Williams^  and  the  funds  for  India  and  China.  But  the  larger 
part  has  been  met  by  the  contributions  of  the  year,  which  have  proved 
exceptionally  liberal.  Several  of  the  Society's  warm  friends  have  again  given 
it  substantial  aid. 

The  legacies  left  during  the  year  have  been  unusually  large,  having  amounted 
to  £12,000,  or  double  the  average  of  an  ordinary  year.  From  these  resources 
the  heavy  expenditure  of  the  year  has  been  fairly  met,  and  the  peculiar,  and 
exceptional  outlay  has  been  at  once  provided.  Thus,. year  after  year,  Gods 
gracious  promises  are  lovingly  fulfilled,  and  He  who  has  led  His  people  to 
devise  liberal  things  for  His  cause  has  enabled  them  by  liberal  things  to  stand. 
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The  Balance-sheet  for  the  year  is  as  follows : — 

EECEIPTS. 

1.  CONTEIBUTIONS  FOB  GeNEBAL  PxmPOSES — 

a.  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Collec- 
tions   £55,201     9    9 

h.  Dividends 2,161     7    4 

c  Colonial  and  Foreign  Auxiliaries  .    5,080  11  10 

€L  Legacies 12,452  15    1 

r.  Fund  for  Widows  and  Orphans  and 

Betired  Missionaries  .        .    3,424    3    4 

/.  Missjion  Stations,  English  and  Na- 
tive Contributions,  raised  and 
appropriated      ....  20,027    2  11 

g.  Ditto,  additional  from  the  South 

Seas,  unappropriated         .        .       468  13     1 

£98,816    3    4 

2.    Contributions  and  Dividends  fob  Special  Objects — 

a.  For  the  Extension  of  Missions  in 

China 644  19    6 

&.  For  the  Extension  of  Missions  in 

India 

c.  For  Madagascar  Mission 

d.  For  Memorial  Churches 

e.  For  South  Sea  Mission 
/.  For  Missionary  Ship 


337    5    8 

1,290  19    4 

78    7     1 

209     1     & 

178  2  9 
£2,738  15    9 


Totallncome  .        .  .  £101,554  19     1 

3.  Balance  from  last  year       .        .        .  £1,778    5  2 

4.  Proceeds  of  Property  sold  in  Penang  .  687  10  7 

5.  Proceeds  of  Stock  sold — 

On  account,  African  Mission    .    2,037  17  8 
On       account,        Madagascar 

Churches        ....  1,187    5  3 


5,690  18    8 

Balance  against  the  Society         •        •        •         106    1  11 


£107,351  19    8 


EXPENDITURE. 

1.  Paymentaby  Treasurer  in  London     .  87,324  16    9 

2,  Bailed  and  appropriated  at  the  Mission 

Stations 20,027    2  11 

£107,351  19    8 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Mvllens  introduced  to  the  meeting  the  missionary  brethren  who  baye 
returned  from  abroad  during  the  past  year,  viz.,  Messrs.  John  and  Thomas,  from 
China;  Messrs.  Beynon,  Bradbury,  Corbold,  Johnston,  Blake,  and  Wareham,  from 
India;  Mr.  Jukes,  from  Madagascar ;  Messrs.  Mofifat  and  Thomas  from  South  Africa; 
Mr.  Alloway,  from  Jamaica ;  and  Dr.  Turner,  from  the  South  Seaa. 

The  Rev.  H.  Batchelor,  of  Glasgow,  moved  the  following  resolution : — 

"  That  the  report,  of  which  jwrtions  have  now  been  read,  be  adopted ;  and  that  it  be 
circulated,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  with  its  appendix  and  statement  of 
accounts.  That  this  meeting  offers  its  devout  thanksgivings  to  God,  for  the  peace  and 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  missions  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  and  for  the 
generous  liberality  with  which  its  labours  have  been  sustained.  It  rejoices  to  hear 
that  the  revision  of  the  Society's  work  has  been  completed,  and  that,  in  so  many  of  its 
missions,  settled  Christian  communities  have  been  raised  up,  able,  to  a  large  extent,  to 
maintain  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  for  their  own  edification.  While  bleesing  God 
for  the  long  and  faithful  labours  of  the  brethren  who  have  XMuascd  from  the  active 
service  of  the  Society,  it  prays  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  others  in  thar 
stead,  richly  endowed  by  His  Spirit,  and  unreservedly  consecrated  to  His  cause." 

He  said :  As  I  was  listening  to  the  report,  a  thought  ran  through  my  mind — What  a 
history  lies  at  the  back  of  this  statement  of  our  Secretary  I    We  have  the  "  growths  of 
all  the  ages  "  nearly  represented  in  the  report.    As  Christian  men,  you  know  that 
revelation   itself   is  a  thing    of  progress.     There   never  was  so   strong   a  sense  of 
personal  responsibility   to  Grod  over   so   ^reat  a   breadth   of    the  globe   as  at  thd 
present  moment.       In  our  age  wc  have  to   develop   systematically   the  missionair 
idea.     We  have  already  arrived   at   the  grave   period   of    revisal,  the   very  period 
that  our  nation  is   going   through   in  its  present  history — always    a   solemn  cri»u 
in  the  history  of  a  people  or  the  history  of  a  great  society.    A  great  deal  of  the  old 
romance — I  mean  the  superficial  romance,  not  the  real  romance — of  missionary  enter- 
prise has  passed  away.    WhUe  there  is  an  indescribable  charm  in  tho  sudden  life,  the 
tender  grace,  and  vivid  beauty  of  spring,  yet  the  second  hues  of  full-gpown  summer  aro 
far  nearer  the  harvest-tide.    Let  us  rejoice  that  we  are  so  much  nearer  to  the  harvest-tide. 
There  are  two  parallel  processes,  if  I  understand  the  world's  history,  always  going^ 
on  together  under  the  providence  of  God.     I  believe  that  movements  spring  up  at  the 
right  time,  neither  too  soon  nor  too  late.     In  the  days  of  our  Lord  there  was  a  parallel 
process  going  on  in  the  great  heathen  world  corresponding  to  His  appearance.    It  was 
in  tho  fulness  of  the  times  that  our  Lord  appeared,  and,  if  I  do  not  miaunderstand  the 
present  state  of  India,  it  is  now  approaching  the  condition  in  which  the  world  was 'when 
Christ  came.    What  was  the  state  of  Greece  and  Rome  ?    There  was  a  great  under- 
lying discontent  with  mythologies,  and  in  the  upper  ranks  a  thorough-going  scepticifln 
about  all  the  gods.    Is  not  that  the  state  of  India,  and  are  we  not  beginning  to  enlarge 
our  .missions  there  ?    Are  not  parallel  processes   going  on  ?    Depend  upon  it  that 
history  is  always  true,  and  a  far  more  reliable  thing  than  our  theories.    I  am  looking  for 
a  grand  breaking  up  and  a  grand  reconstruction  in  our  vast  Indian  empire.   I  believe  the 
time  is  fast  coming  when  men  who  are  writing  against  Indian  miraions  and  sneering  at 
them  will  have  tho  grace,  at  least,  to  bo  silent.    I  believe  something  is  going  on  in 
China.    There  is  a  world-weariness  growing  over  China.    It  is  in  a  state  of  political 
disorganisation ;  it  is  sinking  into  moral  corruption ;  and  it  is  in  such  states  always  that 
men  realise  what  they  have  in  them,  and  they  call  on  God  for  help.     When  was  it  that 
the  old  Psalmist  and  prophets  began  to  yearn  for  the  Messiah  P    In  their  politick 
degradations  and  thraldoms.     And  that  is  the  state  coming  about,  I  apprehend,  i^ 
China,  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  resistance  to  which  the  resistance  that  is  now  bon^ 
offered  is  as  nothing.    We  shall  have  to  fight  it,  and  we  must  conquer. 
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The  Rev.  Bobbst  Mofpat,  wlio  was  received  with  loud  applause,  the  audinnce  stand- 
ing up  to  greet  him,  said :  I  cannot  rise  on  the  present  occasion  without  emotions  of  a 
peculiar  nature.     Neariy  thirty  years  have  gone  by  since  I  stood  on  this  platform  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  the  London  Missionary  Society ;  many  who  hoard  mo  then,  both 
on  the  platform  and  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  aro  no  more.     Often  while  in  Africa, 
in  comparative  solitude,  wandering  over  the   deserts,  somotimcs  hearing   the  lion's 
roar  or  the  hyena's  howl,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  seasons  that  you  enjoy  here. 
These  seasons  we  have  not  there,  but  it  is  reviving  to  us  to  remcml)or  how  many  como 
together  from  time  to  time  to  pray  for  us,  to  hold  our  hands  up  while  we  are  engaged 
in  that  great  and  glorious  work,  the  work  in  which  the   loftiest  minds  have  been 
engaged,  and  will  be  engaged,  until  the  time  comes  when  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall 
see  the  salvation  of  God. 

In  Africa    I    have   seen   great   changes.      On   a  former    occa^sion,   when  I    was 
speaking    here,    we    were    only  beginning    to    hope  that    wo    should    have    native 
evangelists    and    teachers.      On   my    return   several  who   had    been   engaged   com- 
menced   their    labours.       At     the  various    out-stations    which     wo    wore    wont    to 
risit  (though    our  visits,    from  the  multitude    of   our  engagementi^,   wero    iv.w  and 
far  between),    we   have  witnessed    the  wonderful  power  of   God  exercised   through 
the  simplest  moans.     Not  only  at  the  Kuruman  station,  which  is  th«>  centre  station,  but 
at  out-stations  hundreds  of  miles  away,  wo  have  our  churches,  and  there  aro  men  there 
of  the  simplest  character.     Wo  have  not  been  able  to  get  an  academy  to  raise  up  native 
evangelists ;  but  where  we  have  not  been  able  to  send  a  native  to  be  a  school  mas  tor  or 
teacher,  they  make  one  for  themselves.     Sometimes  a  man  makes  himself  a  native 
teacher  or  a  schoolmaster.     It  is  really  astonishing  to  see  the  things  that  these  men  do. 
They  assemble  on  the  Sabbath-day ;  they  have  thoir  regular  seasons  of  worbhip ;  they 
hold  their  prayer-meetings  ;  they  read  and  converse  together,  and  the  teacher  attempts, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  explain  what  he  knows  of  the  meaning  of  the  Scrijitures.     I 
have  heard  more  than  once  a  simple  native  teacher  select  a  text  evidently  without  any 
intention  of  expounding  it,  but  making  it  a  kind  of  hook  on  which  to  hang  an  apology 
for  a  discouTHe  ;  but  then  he  would  press  upon  his  hearers,  with  warmth  and  earnestness, 
tile  necessity  of  repentance  towards  Grod  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     I 
have  seen  these  men  with  a  glow  of  feeling  persuading  their  hearera  to  taste  and  see 
that  the  Lord  is  gracious.     I  have  seen  t{;ars  trickling  from  their  eyes  when  a  simple 
native  teacher  has  been  holding  up  the  Cross  to  them,  and  pointing  out  to  them  tho 
beauty  and  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  His  goodness  in  coming  to  this  wicked, 
dirty,  nasty  world,  as  I  have  heard  them  call  it.     The  result  of  tho  Gospel  in  Southern 
Africa,  in  the  interior  amongst  the  Bechuanas,  has  been  really  remarkable.     There  has 
been  a  universal  change  produced  amongst  the  tribes.     I  know  them  when  thoy  b'ved  in 
implacable  hatred  to  each  other,  burning  with  revenge,  so  that  no  one  tribe  could 
visit  another  without  running  the  risk  of  being  cut  off.    I  have  known  fine  characters, 
not  Christians,  but  fine,  able,  agreeable  natives,  who  have  gone  to  visit  another  tribe, 
and  have  returned  no  more.    There  was  always   something  for  which  they  sought 
revenge ;  now  there  is  no  more  of  that — tho  Gospel  has  swept  that  spirit  away.     One 
tribe  can  with  impunity  go  to  another  tribe.    Trade  is  carried  on  between  them ;  each 
tribe  has  its  own  peculiar  calling ;    one  makes  clothes,  another  smelts  iron  ore,  another 
makes  omannants,  another  tools,  and  there  is  a  constant  interchange,  such  as  was  not 
Imown  before.    Oh,  I  have  seen  melancholy  sights — poor  visitors  that  had  come  and 
run  the  risk  of  buying  and  exchanging  something  having  all  their  things  taken  from 
them.    I  remember  on  one  occasion  finding  two  or  three  of  that  description,  the 
^gnainder  of  a  dozen  who  had  been  killed.    I  took  care  of  them,  brought  them  to  my 
hoQie,^*and  gave  thamjlood.    Nothing  could  surpass  tho  wonder  of  the  natives,  that  we 
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should  have  such  care  of  strangers,  that  we  should  actually  give  them  our  o^wn  food ; 
they  never  saw  such  a  thing*  in  their  lives,  and  they  cannot  imagine  what  sort  of  nonde- 
ficript  creatures  we  are.  Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  many  of  our  native  teacheia 
and  schoolmasters,  the  work  is  blessed.  I  have  wondered  to  see  persons  who  have  been 
brought  from  our  out-stations  who  have  had  no  other  instruction  than  that  of  those 
simple  men.  I  have  been  surprised  to  observe  tbe  clearness  of  their  views  of  Chrutun 
doctrine,  the  depth  of  their  faith  when  they  were  expressing  themselves ;  how  they  were 
tod  to  mourn  over  their  sins,  and  how  at  last,  through  faith,  they  were  enabled  to  look 
to  Jesus  Christ,  who,  in  his  own  body,  bore  their  sins  on  the  accursed  tree,  renunding 
one  that  it  is  "  not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  My  spirit,  saith  the  Lord." 

There  was  once  a  time  that  I  remember  when  nothing  would  persuade  either  the 
gentlemen  or  ladies  to  put  their  legs  and  arms  into  sacks.  After  they  were  refonned, 
they  began  to  feel  that  they  were  now  creatures,  and  then  it  was  that  they  began  to 
desire  to  have  decent  clothing.  I  am  sure  you  would  all  delight  to  witness  the  clesims^ 
find  decency  of  these  people  who  wear  clothes  of  British  manufacture.  There  goes 
through  our  station  now  no  less  than  £70,000  worth  of  British  manufactures  to  the 
tribes  round  about.  I  have  known  the  time  when  a  trader  would  stop  a  week  or  two 
without  being  able  to  sell  a  single  handkerchief.  Again,  there  was  a  time  in  our 
station  when  there  was  but  a  .solitary  plough,  and  that  was  the  missionary  plough,  a 
Dutch  one,  and  a  very  clumsy  thing  to  boot.  Now  the  natives  have  their  ploughs  by 
hundreds.  There  was  a  time  when  the  man,  the  lord  of  creation,  would  select  for 
himself  such  a  choice  work  as  sitting  under  the  shadow  of  a  tree  while  his  wife  worked 
in  a  field  from  morning  to  night  with  a  heavy  pick.  Now  she  has  the  comfort  of 
Boeing  him  plough  his  garden — ^her  garden;  she  has  no  objection  to  harvesting  and 
to  scuffle  a  little  to  take  away  the  weeds.  Now  the  very  people  who  formerly  would 
beat  any  northener  for  taking  care  of  his  bawbees  show  a  wonderful  liberality,  which 
the  Gospel  has  developed  amongst  them.  The  Becuhanas  are  very  careful  of  the  little 
that  they  possess.  Formerly,  of  course,  they  had  no  knowledge  of  money,  no  currency; 
it  was  all  barter.  They  are  wonderfully  improved  in  that  kind  of  wisdom  now;  they 
know  all  about  pounds,  shillings,  and  sixpences.  It  is  a  most  gratifying  thing  to  think 
that  the  people  whom  I  know  for  years,  who  would  have  thought  it  preposteroua  to 
•exchange  an  ox,  or  a  goat,  or  a  sheep,  or  even  a  pound,  or  a  shilling,  or  a  sixpenoa,  for 
a  book,  or  to  givo  it  for  a  cause — namely,  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour- 
that  these  people  now  buy  books  and  read  them. 

That  leads  me  now  to  another  very  important  point.  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  forty- 
eight  pages  of  tho  Sechuana  Bible.  I  have  received  letter  after  letter  since  I  came  to 
this  country,  telling  how  painful  it  is  for  the  missionaries  to  send  away  one  after 
^another,  and  say  there  is  no  copy  of  the  Bible  or  Testament  to  be  had  for  love  or  money. 
I  am  thankful  that  I  have  been  permitted  once  more  to  bear  testimony  to  the  glorioos 
work  of  missionaries  among  the  heathen.  I  do  wonder,  and  I  have  wondered  still 
more  since  I  came  to  this  country,  that  the  great  and  glorious  Being  of  infinite  majesty 
^uid  power,  who  holds  the  reins  of  imiversal  empire,  should  condescend  to  employ  such 
weak  worms  as  we  are  to  be  His  agents  in  the  conquest  of  the  world,  for  we  know  that 
the  world  is  to  be  conquered  by  the  Gk>spel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  "We  know  what 
we  are  doing  when  we  are  labouring,  and  we  know  that  we  cannot  labour  too  much. 
The  time  is  coming  when  we  shall  understand  better  than  ever  the  greatness  and  the 
glory  of  the  work  in  which  we  are  permitted  to  take  a  part.  Let  us— oh !  let  us— while 
we  have  time,  labour  for  the  perilling  heathen ;  let  us  do  all  that  in  us  lies,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  may  be  extended ;  we  know  that  it  is  to  be  extended  through 
human  instrumentality,  and  we  know  that  we  have  the  blessing  of  that  Jesus  who  said, 
'*  Go  into  all  the  world,"  whose  language  we  missionaries  fed  as  though  we  heard  iti 
"  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always." 
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The  resolution  was  passed  unanimously. 

Sir  Bartlb  Frees  hero  intimated  that  other  engagements  required  his  presence 
elsewhere,  and  requested  Oeorge  Leeman,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  occupy  the  chair. 
Hbxrt  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  in  a  brief  speech,  moved  the  next  resolution  : — 

"  That  this  meeting  rejoices  to  hear  of  the  continued  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
churches  in  Madagascar,  and  of  the  increasing  number  of  Christian  congregations 
crganised  in  the  country  districts.  It  oflfers  its  grateful  thanks  to  God  for  the  wide 
spread  of  Christian  truth  in  India,  and  for  the  powerful  influence  which  it  is  exercising 
up<Dii  the  vast  population  of  that  empire.  It  offers  its  cordial  sympathy  to  the  missionary 
brethren  in  Cluna,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  their  work  in  that  empire  is  now 
plac^  and  it  trusts  that  God  will  guide  and  overrule  the  events  which  take  place 
amongst  its  people  to  the  furtherance  of  His  cause." 

The  Rev.  Grippith  Johtc ,  of  Hankow :  The  resolution  expresses  sympathy  with  the 

misfflonary  brethren  in  China.     Why  should  you  sympathise  with  your  missionary 

brethren  in  China  ?    In  the  first  place  you  ought  to  sympathise  with  them  because  they 

are  hard-working  people.     I  know  there  is  an  impression  abroad  that  they  do  not  work 

very  hard.    I  have  sat  down  for  half -an -hour,  more  than  once,  to  try  and  prove  to  some 

parties  in  China  that  your  missionaries  are  working  at  all.     A  theory  has  been  put 

forward  that  a  missionary  had  no  function  whatever  in  life.    I  suppose  that  notion  exists 

here  to  a  certain  extent,  it  exists  to  a  fearful  extent  in  China.  The  minister  we  know,  the 

consul  we  know,  the  tea-taster  we  know, the  silk  inspector  we  know,  the  merchant  we  know, 

the  opium-dealer  we  know,  but  the  missionary  we  know  not.    Whence  does  ho  come  ? 

What  does  he  want  here  ?  I  am  glad  to  bo  able  to  tell  you  that  your  missionaries  in  China 

are  very  hard-working  men.    They  work  from  morning  to  night,  and  some  of  them  work 

a  great  deal  in  the  night.     I  may  tell  you  that  I  have  worked  very  hard  in  China,  and 

that  has  had  something  to  do  with  my  breakdown.     Now,  what  are  the  missionaries 

doing  ?    In  the  first  place,  we  are  endeavouring  to  teach  the  Chinese  children,  because 

we  attach  very  great  importance  to  that  branch  of  our  work.    It  is  true  that  we  are  not 

doing  as  much  in  China,  in  that  respect,  as  is  done  in  India,  but  we  do  not  neglect  this 

branch  of  the  work.    Wo   have,  in  connection  with  our  various  missions  in  China, 

perhaps  3,000  or  4,000  children  under  our  charge.     At  Hankow,  we  have  about  150 

children,  who  are  daily  receiving  instruction  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  I  am  happy  to  be 

able  to  tell  you  that  some  of  these  children  are  as  free  from  idolatrous  superstitions  as 

any  children  brought  up  in  this  land  can  be.    Some  of  them  have  already  joined  us  to 

become  members  of  our  churches ;  others  are  coming  in  gradually.    A  short  time  before 

1  left  Hankow,  one  of  the  elder  scholars  returned  on  a  visit,  and  wished  to  bo  baptised. 

This  boy  had  heen  at  home,  and  had  steadily  refused  to  comply  with  the  religious  rites 

&nd  ceremonies  of  the  family  and  neighbourhood.    These  scholars  also  preach  the 

G(Hpel  to  their  mothers  and  sisters,  persons  to  whom  we  have  no  access.     Some  of  these 

have  been  brought  in  through  their  instnmientality.     These  scholars  also  teach  other 

scholars  who  do  not  attend  our  schools.     Many  a  time  in  passing  through  the  streets  of 

Hfinkow,!  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  other  boys,  who  do  not  attend  our  schools, 

catechising  each  other  in  the  words  of  our  catechism.    For  instance,  one  boy  will  ask 

another,"Who  made  you?  "and  the  other  will  say,  "God."    "And  who  is  God?"    "The 

Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  and  aU  things."     "  How  many  gods  are  there  ?  "     "  One." 

**  What  are  the  gods  of  the  temples  ?  "     "  They  are  the  creations  of  men's  imagination. 

Mid  the  work  of  men's  hands."    The  boys  had  never  been  near  us,  but  they  wished  to 

let  me  know  as  I  was  passing,  that  they  knew  who  I  was,  and  what  I  was  doing.     You 

see  from  this  that  the  schools  are  doing  their  work,  and  doing  a  good  work  too.     I  wish 

I  had  a  thoroughly  trained  schoolmaster,  in  connection  with  our  mission  at  Hankow, 

^><^use  after  all,  a  preacher  is  not  the  man  for  teaching  boys.     I  think  we  ought  to  have 

B^^oohnasters,  as  well  as  preachers,  in  China,  but  that  is  a  matter  to  be  settled  hereafter^ 
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Another  thing  we  do  is  to  heal  the  sick.     We  have  our  hospitals  and,  I  am  happy  to 
tell  you,  that  we  have  two  glorioua  specimena  of  medical  misaionaries  on  the  platfoim 
to-day — Dr.  Lockhart  and  Dr.  Hobson.     We  cannot  do  well  without  these  hospitdb, 
not  because  we  need  them  in  order  to  draw  a  congregation  in  China — ^we  need  not  soch 
auxiliaries,  because  the  Chinese  are  excellent  people  for  attending  places  of  worship ;  not 
because  they  take  any  very  great  interest  in  the  worship,  but  they  like  to  hear  wnts- 
thing  new.    In  China,  you  can  go  on  preaching  from  morning  to  night,  and  calculate 
upon  having  a  very  good  congregation.     I  have  often  stood  up  for  two  hours  at  a  time, 
preaching,  and  the  place  was  crammed.     What  we  appreciate  these  hospitals  for,  is  thiSr 
that  they  are  a  practical  exemplification  of  the  beuevolent  tendencies  and  nature  of  onr 
religion.     Jesus  Christ  went  about  preaching  the  Grospel  and  healing  the  sick.    Mj 
ideal  missionary  is  this — the  man  who  is  a  doctor  and  a  preacher,  the  man  who  is  & 
thorough  M.D.  and  a  full-blown  D.D.    Then  there  is  another  thing  we  are  endeavouriiig 
to  do.     We  are  book-makers.     We  cannot  do  without  books,  becauso  the  Chinese  are  a 
literary  people,  and  if  wo  publish  a  book,  it  is  understood  all  over  the  country.    The 
great  book  of  all  is  of  course  the  Bible,  and  you  know  that  the  Bible  has  been  traitf- 
lated  into  Chinese.    The  brethren  at  Peking  are  now  bringing  out  a  now  version  in  the 
Mandarin — that  is,  the  court  dialect,  and  tens  of  thousands  and  millions  of  peisoiu  in 
China  will  be  able  to  read  that,  who  are  not  able  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  literary  style. 
We  cannot  do  without  the  Bible  in  China.    I  am  surpi-ised  how  the  Koman  Catholics 
can  get  along  without  ihat  precious  book.     I  do  think  I  might  as  well  stay  at  home  as 
go  to  China  without  my  Bible.    The  inexhaustibility  of  that  book  is  a  marvelloua  thing. 
You  know  the  Chinese  have  wonderful  memories.     They  take  in  anything,  and  can 
keep  it  in  the  most  marvellous  manner,     I  can  give  you  hundreds  of  specimens  of  the 
wonderful  power  of  memory  of  the   Chinese.     One  of  my  converts  once  came  to  me 
and  said,  **  I  want  a  book."     I  gave  him  one,  and  he  came  back  in  a  few  days  for 
another.    I  said,  **  Have  you  read  that  ?  "     "  Yes.I'  said  he.     **  Do  you  remember  it '( " 
'*  Ycd  ;  please  ask  mo  a  few  questions  ; "  and  I  found  that  he  had  got  it  all  in  his  mind. 
Then  I  gave  him  another,  and  in  a  few  days  ho  came  back  again,  and  asked  for  another. 
I  said,  "  What  about  the  book  I  gave  you  the  other  day — have  you  read  it  P  "    "  Yes." 
*  *  Do  you  understand  it  ?  "     "  Yes,  I  understand  it  too. "    And  then  I  gave  him  another, 
and  BO  on,  till  ho  had  exhausted  all  the  books  I  had.     What  was  then  to  be  done?    I 
asked  him  about  the  Bible.     **  Have  you  read  that  through  yet  ?  "     "  Yes,"  he  said, 
"  1  have  read  it."     **  Do  you  understand  it  ?  "     **  No ;  I  cannot  say  I  understand  it ;  I 
find  it  inexhaustible.    I  find  in  every  chapter  I  read,  even  those  that  are  most  famihar 
to  mc,  there  aro  mysteries  that  I  never  can  fathom."     That  is  the  case  here,  and  it  is 
the  case  in  China  too.     Wo  find  that  the  old  book  is  just  as  inexhaustible  there  as 
it  is  here. 

In  addition  to  giving  them  a  Bible,  we  give  them  theological  works.  We  have  our 
tracts  and  various  thcologioil  works  that  tire  of  very  great  value.  We  give  them  also 
scientific  books.  I  fancy  that  some  very  goo4  people  in  this  vast  assembly  would  ask 
me,  "  What  have  you  to  do  with  sciences  ?  What  have  you,  as  missionaries,  to  do  with 
teaching  the  Chinese  history,  geography,  and  tho  sciences  ?  "  Well,  I  believe  in  various 
gospels.  I  know  there  is  but  one  great  Gospel^  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  and, 
as  we  missionaries  know,  the  Cliinese  need  that ;  thero  is  nothing  that  can  raise  them 
from  their  moral  degradation  but  that.  Wo  know  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is 
God's  established  means  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  the  hearts  of  tho  people.  But  then, 
I  believe,  there  aro  other  Gospels  for  other  diseases.  Let  me  give  you  one  or  two  illus- 
trations ; — One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  have  with  the  Chinese  arises  from  their 
intense  pride  and  arrogance.  This  is  based  upon  ignoranco — ignorance  of  a  little 
geography  and  a  little  history.    The  Chinese  have  a  map  of  the  world ;  China  is  iepi<e* 
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scntcd  as  covering  nearly-  the  whole  of  it ;  and  as  for  other  places,  such  as  Africa^ 
Europe,  and  Great  Britain,  they  are  represented  as  small  islands  dotting  the  four  seas- 
which  axe  supposed  to  surround  the  great  country  of  China.  Now,  you  see,  the  gospel 
necessary  for  that  is  a  little  geography.  They  call  their  emperor  the  Son  of  Heaven, 
and  their  theory  in  respect  of  him  is  that  he  is  the  yiceregcnt  of  God  ux)on  «arth,  the 
supreme  lord  of  aU  the  kings  of  the  world.  Now,  the  Gospel  for  that  in  a  little 
hijitoxy.  Again,  the  Chinese  have  many  gods,  but  not  much  religion,  I  am  sorry  to 
say.  One  of  their  principal  gods  is  the  god  of  thunder,  who  is  represented  as  a  very 
ugly  demon,  with  a  mallet  in  his  hand,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  kettle-drums,  which 
he  beats  furiously,  and  that  produces  thunder.  The  goddess  represented  along  with 
him  is  the  goddess  of  rain,  who  is  represented  as  pouring  water  out  of  a  basin.  Then 
there  is  another  god,  the  god  of  wind,  who  is  represented  with  a  tremendous  fan  in  his 
hand,  which  he  waves  to  and  fro,  and  thus  produces  wind.  Now,  the  Gospel  for  that 
is  a  little  science.  Now,  the  missionaries  tei\ch  these  things,  not  because  they  believe 
that  history,  geography,  and  science  can  save  human  souls,  but  they  know  that  there  is 
a  great  preparatory  work  to  be  done,  a  great  amount  of  rubbish  to  be  taken  away.  The 
Chinese  are  indebted  to  the  missionaries  for  every  particle  of  history,  geography,  and 
scientific  knowledge  they  have.  Consuls,  merchants,  and  others  will  tell  you  they  are 
a  very  inferior  race.  Let  them  do  a  hundredth  part  of  what  the  missionaries  have  done 
for  the  Chinese,  and  then  it  will  be  time  enough  for  them  to  talk  against  them. 
Missionaries  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  Chinese,  not  only  in  their  moral  and  spiritual 
welfare,  but  also  in  their  intellectual  cultivation.  They  have  done  an  inmiense  amount 
of  good  in  that  respect.  But  after  all,  my  brethren,  preaching  is  our  great  work  in 
China.  This  is  the  work  to  which  we  devote  hours  of  every  day,  and  1  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  tell  you  that  preaching  is  doing  its  work  in  that  country,  and  that  it  has 
precisely  the  same  effect  upon  the  Chinese  that  it  has  upon  yourselves.  Give  them  a 
book,  and  they  read  it  carefully,  perhaps,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  feel.  I  have  never 
s<H.'n  a  Chinaman  weep  over  a  book,  but  I  have  seen  a  Chinaman  weep  imder  a  sermon. 
I  have  myself  many  times  made  a  Chinaman  weep  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  any  mistjionarics  in  China  of  two 
years'  standing  who  cannot  preach  the  Gospel,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  have  any  of  five 
years'  standing  who  cannot  preach  it  eloquently,  or  at  least  with  accuracy  and  fluency. 
We  cannot  do  without  this ;  we  must  preach.  If  preaching  is  not  made  the  principal 
thing,  it  is  high  time  to  revolutionise  that  state  of  things. 

Some  people  tell  you  that  preaching  is  not  adapted  to  the  Chinese  mind ;  at  least 
they  say,  it  is  not  adapted  to  Chinamen,  because  the  genius  of  the  language  and  the 
tastes  of  the  people  are  opposed  to  it,  and  they  tell  you  that  the  missionaries  cannot 
acquire  the  ease  and  fluency  of  speech  necessary  to  present  the  Gospel  attractively  to 
the  CTiinese.  They  will  tell  you  that  the  spoken  language  is  an  impracticable  medium 
of  Christian  thought,  and  that  the  mandarins  and  scholars  smile  derisively  at  our 
efforts  in  attempting  to  undermine  the  religion  of  the  countiy  by  means  of  this  kind — 
^y  the  simple  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  My  first  answer  is  this :  There  are  tens  of 
missionaries  in  China  who  do  speak  the  language  with  the  greatest  ease  and  accuracy 
^y  second  reply  is,  that  wo  have  our  chapels  in  the  principal  thoroughfares  crammed 
every  day  with  attentive  hearers.  My  third  answer  is,  that  we  have  in  China,  more 
than  six  thousand  converts  who  delight  to  meet  Sunday  after  Sunday  to  hear  the  Word 
of  God  expounded  and  the  Gospel  preached,  and  I  have  never  seen  congregations  in  this- 
country  listen  with  more  attention  to  the  Gospel  than  congregations  in  China.  My  fourth 
answer  is,  that  among  our  converts  we  have  not  a  few  who  trace  the  first  impressions 
they  ever  received  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Let  me  give  you  one  or  two 
iUnstrations.    One  day  in  my  chapel  I  saw  an  intelligent  man,  a  scholar,  who  waa 
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invited  to  attend  the  services.     I  endeavoured  to  adapt  my'  sermon  to  bis  parUcnkr 
taste.    He  listened  with  very  much  attention,  but  I  left  without  expecting  to  see 
anything  more  of  him.    I  was  delighted  on  the  following  Monday  to  see  him  come 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  baptism,  and  to  hear  him  say  that  it  was  the  sermon  that  produced 
the  first  impressions  upon  his  mind.     On  another  occasion  a  doctor  attended  the 
service,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  encounter  ho  had  with  Yu  ki  tangf  who  is  now  in. 
heaven.     They  were  over  head  and  ears  in  a  hot  discussion.    I  asked  the  doctor  what 
was  his  object  in  coining  to  the  chapel — whether  it  was  to  cavil  or  to  get  at  the  truth. 
He  said,  **  I  have  come  to  have  my  doubts  removed."     "Then,"  said  I,  "  you  may  put 
any  question  you  please,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  you.     You  can  give  no 
offence."    He  then  began,  and  I  will  give  you  a  specimen  of  his  questions.     "  Sir,  you 
say  that  Christ's  birth  was  miraculous:   is  a  miraclo  possible?    Was  that  miiade 
possible  ?    If  possible,  was  it  necessary  P    If  necessary,  why  necessary  in  His  case  only? 
Granting  its  possibility  and  necessity  and  its  peculiar  necessity,  what  proof  have  you  that 
the  whole  story  is  not  a  -mere  legend  ?    You  read  our  books,  I  know ;  you  know  we  hsTe 
many  stories  of  that  kind  in  them :  why  do  you  receive  this  and  object  to  all  the  rest?' 
That  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  sort  of  men  we  have  to  deal  with  in  China,  and 
what  sort  of  men,  too,  that  you  need  to  deal  with  them.     I  endeavoured,  as  I  always 
try,  to  S3rmpathise  with  the  man  in  his  doubts ;  I  have  had  my  own  doubts,  and  I  can 
always  sjTnpathiso  with  the  man  who  doubts;  with  a  doubting  heathen,  too,  I  can 
sympathise.    I  said  to    him  that  there  were  great  difficulties,   and   I  endeavoured 
to  explain  them  as  well  as  I  could.    He  said  he  was  perfectly  pleased,  but  I  left  without 
expecting  to  hear  anything  further  from  him.    However,  I  was  delighted  to  see  him  at 
our  next  Sunday  meeting,  joining  the  other  converts  in  singing  the  praises  of  QoA»    In 
a  short  time  after  that,  he  came  forward  as  a  candidate  for  baptism,  and  he  told  mo 
expressly  that  it  was  that  sermon  that  explained  the  matter  to  him,  cleared  up  all  his 
<Loubts,  and  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.    I  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  pubic  preaching  is  not  a  useless  ordinance. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  bo  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Eoman  Catholics  have 
never  adopted  this  plan  of  public  preaching.  They  have  imitated  Protestant  mission- 
aries to  some  extent  in  some  places,  but  they  have  never  succeeded,  as  far  as  I  kno^  5 
but  this  only  by  the  way.  It  is  a  conmtion  thing  to  find  people  instituting  compaiiaons 
between  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries,  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
latter.  I  happen  to  know  something  of  Koman  Catholic  missionaries,  and  have  seen 
something  of  their  way  of  carrying  on  their  work,  and  I  can  say  positively  that  the 
opinion  on  that  point  is  altogether  erroneous.  I  am  speaking  of  the  present  race  of 
Koman  Catholic  missionaries,  and  I  can  say  positively  that  there  are  hardly  any  of 
them  who  speak  the  language  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  they  pay  no  attention  to 
the  literature  of  a  people ;  they  never  preach  to  the  heathen ;  they  never  distnbute 
books  amongst  them  ;  they  do  nothing  towards  their  elevation  in  any  way.  Protestant 
missionaries,  on  the  other  hand,  make  it  a  point  to  study  the  language  and  litcratnre 
of  the  people ;  they  make  it  a  point  to  be  able  to  preach  with  accuracy  and  ease,  and  1 
believe  a  day  hardly  ever  passes  without  their  appearing  in  this  character  before  tne 
people.  I  am  asked  by  some,  "  Do  not  the  Koman  Catholic  missionaries  lead  a  more  seli- 
-denying  life  than  you  ?  "  Not  a  bit ;  at  the  ports  they  live  as  well  as  we  do;  in  tne 
interior  we  are  worse  off  than  they ;  they  are  among  their  converts,  and  we  arc  among 
the  heathen.  **  But  do  they  not  put  on  the  native  dress  ?"  Yes,  and  there  aio  some 
Protestant  missionaries  who  adopt  the  native  dress ;  and  there  aro  not  half  a  dozen 
missionaries  in  China,  I  am  persuaded  who  would  not  put  on  the  native  dress  if  they 
thought  it  would  help  the  work.  I  would  have  done  it  gladly.  One  of  the  firs*  things 
I  did  was  to  get  a  native  dress,  because  I  thought  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 
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thooght  it  was  tlie  right  thing  to  mimic  the  Chinaman  in  everything  as  much  as 
possible;  but  eneof  them  was  good  enough  to  tell  me,  ''You  are  a  foreigner;  be  a 
foreigner,  and  we  will  respect  you ;  but  try  to  ape  a  Chinaman,  and  nobody  will  think 
anything  of  you." 

Another  question  has  been  asked  me — "  Have  you  any  converts  in  China,  any  real 
Cliristian  converts  ?"  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  we  have.  We  have 
genuine  Christians  in  China,  Christians  who  would  shine  even  amongnt  this  vast 
audience.  In  respect  to  all  our  Cliristian  converts,  I  can  say  this  much,  that  the 
power  of  idolatry  is  completely  gone.  I  do  not  say  that  not  a  particle  of  superstition 
dings  to  them,  any  more  than  I  should  say  that  not  a  particle  of  superstition 
clings  to  a  great  many  good  people  in  this  country ;  but,  so  far  as  the  bane  of  idolatry 
is  concerned,  that  is  clean  gone.  They  believe  most  firmly  in  the  principal  doctrines  of 
the  OospeL  I  think  they  are  more  orthodox  than  a  great  many  good  people  at  home. 
For  instance,  I  find  you  are  beginning  to  doubt  the  immortality  of  the  soul  here. 
The  Chinese  find  that  doctrine  very  plainly  in  the  Bible — at  least  they  say  so.  I  like 
to  study  this  branch  in  teaching  the  Chinese.  I  do  not  toll  them  everything,  but  I  liko 
to  see  what  they  can  find  in  the  Bible,  and  one  of  the  things  that  they  do  find  is  that 
the  soul  is  immortal.  Whether  they  are  right  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  they  say  they 
£nd  it  there.  Another  doctrine  which  you  seem  to  have  some  doubt  about  is  tho 
vicarious  or  substitutionary  nature  of  Christ's  atonement.  I  am  surprised  that  there 
should  be  any  doubt  about  it.  I  have  studied  that  again  in  connection  with  teaching 
the  Chinese,  and  I  think  if  some  of  the  brethren  who  have  doubts  about  these  old  points 
vere  to  come  out  to  China  and  teach  the  Chinese,  they  would  see  what  the  Chineso 
themselves  find  in  the  old  Book.  Then  I  am  asked  about  the  moral  character  of  tho 
Chinese  ?  Does  the  Gospel  do  anything  for  them  in  that  respect  ?  Well,  you  must 
always  make  allowances  for  the  life  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up ;  you  must 
not  expect  exactly  the  same  thing  in  China  as  you  would  expect  here,  because  they 
have  been  broug^ht  up  in  a  very  different  atmosphere  from  that  in  which  you  have  been 
trained.  The  Chinese,  under  a  very  beautiful  and  decent  external  surface,  have  an 
unspeakable  amount  of  corruption.  Read  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  you  have  an  exact  picture  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  Chinese  to-day. 
I  have  fiever  known  an  honest,  truth-speaking  heathen ;  I  do  not  believe  such  a  man 
exists  in  the  country.  Such  a  person  would  be  a  phenomenon.  A  Chinaman  is  never 
more  at  home  than  when  telling  you  a  bare-faced  falsehood.  His  eyes  sparkle,  his 
countenance  beams  with  delight,  when  ho  thinks  he  is  doing  you,  throwing  dust 
successfully  in  your  eyes.  He  may  act  honestly  from  policy,  but  never  from  convic- 
tion ;  he  has  no  conviction  at  all  about  it.  A  falsehood  with  him  is  what  a  smart 
repartee  is  with  you  and  me.  With  them  deception  is  regarded  as  simply  legitimate 
devemess.  Let  a  boy,  for  instance,  tell  a  falsehood,  and  his  mother  will  laugh,  and 
the  boy  will  chuckle,  and  they  will  both  be  delighted  if  he  has  told  it  deftly.  Then 
take  the  case  of  tho  Tn^^T^r^Arinl^  and  officiala  of  China.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  an 
honest  man  among  them.  I  believe  that  a  man  of  integrity  or  principle  could  not  bo 
an  official  in  China.  The  state  of  things  there  is  perfectly  corrupt.  It  is  well-known 
that  the  officials  embezzle  hundreds  and  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands  every  year ; 
still  they  are  not  regarded  as  disreputable  by  the  Court  or  common  people. 

This  is  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which  all  the  converts  are  brought  up,  and  is  it  to 
^ndered  at  if  they  bring  a  little  of  this  corruption  with  them  into  the  Church  ?  If 
I  told  you  that  all  these  people  were  saints  tho  moment  they  were  baptised,  would  you 
believe  me  P  You  would  not  think  me  a  man  of  conamon  sense  if  I  told  you  so.  I 
believe  these  converts  are  as  good  as  the  converts  of  Europe  were  in  the  times  of  tho 
apostles,  I  think  I  understand  my  New  Testament  better  now  than  I  did  when  I  went  out 
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to  China,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  our  Chinese  conrcrta  are  as  good  as 
the  European  converts  "were  at  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  that  is  saying  enough  for 
1;hem.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  notwithstanding,  that  we  have  some  genuine  men 
amongst  thorn,  honest,  truthful  men,  and  it  is  the  Gospel  that  has  made  them  so.  Far 
instance,  there  is  my  servant,  who  has  been  with  me  for  ten  years.  I  mention  him 
because  I  know  all  his  ins  and  outs.  I  have  watched  him  carefully,  not  in  a  keen  way, 
but  I  know  everj^hing  about  the  man,  and  I  can  say  that  he  is  as  honest  and  trathfax 
as  any  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  have  never  known  him  tell  a  falsehood  or  do  a 
mean  thing ;  I  have  never  known  him  deceive  in  any  possible  way ;  and  not  only  so— he 
makes  everybody  else  act  honestly,  at  least,  all  the  servants  around  him  act 
honestly,  because  his  honesty  reveals  their  dishonesty.  Then  I  am  adxd, 
"Have  you  any  zealous  men,  hard-working  men,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  salva- 
tion of  their  fellow-countrymen?"  Here  again  yon  must  make  allowances. 
The  Chinese  are  not  exactly  what  we  are.  They  are  a  cold,  phlegmatic  people,  as  you 
Imow,  and  it  is  not  very  easy  to  stir  them.  There  is  not  much  Welsh  fire  in  China. 
But  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  we  have  warm-hearted,  hard-working  Christians  there. 
There  is  Yang-ki-f  oo,  the  carpenter,  who  has  been  with  us  some  eight  years.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  active  men  in  connection  with  Christian  duties  I  have  ever  seen  in  my 
life.  Ho  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  in  his  whole  family,  and  seven  or  eight  otJieifi 
besides.  I  could  speak  of  others  who  have  brought  in  twos  and  threes  and  fours.  I 
could  tell  you  of  an  old  widow  who  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  four  women  into 
the  Church.  I  could  tell  you  of  other  converts  who,  on  Sundays,  and  other  days  tw 
are  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the  surrounding  villages.  They  are  not  paid,  but  they  go 
thus  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  they  sometimes  stand  up  in  our  chapels  and  speak  for 
half -an -hour  or  an  hour,  and  these  sermons  come  from  their  hearts,  and  go  quivering 
hot  into  the  hearts  of  the  hearers.  Wo  have  a  great  many  of  such  men  amongst  us — 
real,  genuine  men,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  salvation  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  I 
might  speak  also  of  native  assistants  if  I  had  time.  There  is  our  principal  native 
assistant,  who  has  been  with  me  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  a  better  man  I  have  never 
known  in  my  life.  There  are  three  missionaries  at  Hankow,  and  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  gpreater  loss  to  the  mission  to  lose  that  native  assistant  tiian  it  would  be  to  lose  either 
of  us.  I  believe  it  would  bo  bettor  for  you  to  lose  me  a  great  deal  than  to  lose  that 
man.  Then,  again,  there  is  old  Yu  Id  fang,  who  is  now  in  heaven,  I  am  sure.  I  have 
never  known  a  more  warm-hearted  Christian  than  ho.  Christ  seemed  to  live  in  that 
man's  soul  and  breathe  in  his  every  word.  It  was  a  passion  for  him  to  preach  ;  he  could 
not  but  preach ;  his  feeling  was — "  Woe  be  imto  me  if  I  do  not  preach  the  Gospel  I 
want  to  save  your  souls.  Do  you  know  that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  into  the  world  to 
save  men?  "  That  was  the  key  of  his  conversation  with  every  heathen  he  met.  On 
his  death-bed  what  does  he  tell  his  pastor  ?  His  pastor  asks,  "  Have  you  any  fears  in 
the  prospect  of  death  ?  "  "  No,  I  have  none.  I  die  embracing  the  cross."  Just  as  you 
and  I  hope  to  die,  and  all  good  men  in  this  country.  After  his  death,  his  remains  were 
carried  to  the  grave  by  the  converts  themselves,  because  they  regarded  his  very  dust  as 
too  sacred  to  be  carried  by  the  heathens.  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  we 
have  genuine  converts  in  China,  hard-working,  zealous  converts,  too.  Thank  God  for 
them.    I  believe  we  shall  have  more  hereafter. 

But  I  must  not  go  on  speaking  in  this  way.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  (hat 
your  missionaries  are  doing  their  work  in  China.  Give  them  your  prayers,  help  them 
as  much  as  you  possibly  can,  and  do  not  believe  everything  that  is  said  in  this  country 
about  the  missionaries  and  about  the  converts.  Men  writ©  about  these  subjects  who 
know  absolutely  nothing  of  them.  Letters  appear  in  the  Tim^t,  and  what  axe  they  ? 
They  are  not  worth  reading.    If  you  want  to  get  an  accurate  idea  of  how  things  too 
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pimg  on  in  China,  read  them,  then  reverse  thorn,  and  you  will  get  the  right  thing.  I 
have  known  some  of  these  men  who  write  these  letters  pretty  intimately,  and  you  would 
be  Borprised  at  their  profound  ignoranco  of  what  is  going  on.  The  most  benavolent 
work  that  is  carried  on  in  China  is  the  work  that  we  are  earrj'ing  on,  hut  they  know 
nothing  ahout  it,  and  they  sympathise  less.  I  think  we  are  on  the  eve  of  groat  troubles 
in  China.  Perhaps  you  are  inclined  to  ask  mo  whether  we  want  tho  gunboats  to  help 
m  throngh  the  difficulties.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think.  It  is  your  matter  as  well  as 
my  own,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  tho  Government,  as  well  as  for  us  missionaries,  and  for 
the  Society.  I  believe  the  Chinese  are  pursuin.s:  a  policy,  and  that  that  policy  is  to 
exclude  every  foreigner  from  tho  country.  Mr.  Wade  has  boon  trying  to  persuade 
this  Government  that  the  Government  of  China  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  riots  and 
maasacres.  I  tell  you  they  have ;  they  are  tho  work  of  tho  Government  of  China,  not 
the  work  of  tho  people.  I  have  had  much  to  do  with  tho  people.  I  have  lived  in 
more  than  one  of  the  inland  cities  with  my  family.  I  have  travelled  over  largo  portions 
of  the  country,  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  mandarins  and  the  scholars,  I  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  people,  and  I  tell  you  that  the  people  arc  not  opposed  to  us.  I  never 
met  with  a  more  quiet,  innocent,  inoffensive  people  than  the  Chinese ;  I  believe  they 
are  perfectly  ready  to  receive  us  if  they  are  allowed  to  do  so  by  tho  Government.  At 
the  same  time,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  you  that  rather  than  have  gunboats  to 
elp  us,  let  us  give  up  the  work  altogether.  Lot  us  have  all  the  moral  power  that  tho 
(rDvermnent  can  give  us,  and  I  think  they  would  consult  thoir  own  interest  by  doing 
so;  but  let  us  havo  no  gunboats.  Gunboat*  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  It  is  a  Gospel  of  love,  and  wo  must  ^o  in  tho  spirit  of  love  about  our 
work  if  we  are  to  conquer  the  hearts  of  the  Chinese.  But  I  must  not  continue  longer. 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  this  resolution. 

Tho  Rev.  James  Duthie,  of  Travancore,  in  supporting  tho  resolution,  alluded  to  tho 
work  carried  on  at  Nagercoil,  tho  station  at  which  ho  had  been  labouring.  Fifty  years 
as:n,  he  said  the  spot  was  an  uncultivated  waste,  now  the  stranger  would  bo  struck  by 
the  remarkable  appearance  of  tho  long  streets.  Tho  chapel  was  a  spacious  building,  and 
there  were  schools  in  connection  with  it,  whero  native  agents  wero  trained,  a  fino 
body  of  men,  of  whom  he  could  never  think  without  admiration.  There  wero  300  or 
400  church  members,  and  tho  Church  was  entirely  self-supporting,  not  having  received 
one  farthing  of  British  money  for  more  than  ten  years.  He  desired  to  say  a  word 
with  regard  to  the  subject  of  missionaries*  wives.  It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  they 
were  a  little  expensive  and  burdensome.  If  a  man  would  havo  the  "good  thing*' 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  ho  must  pay  for  it,  and  if  Missionary  Societies  would  have  that 
good  thing  they  must  be  prepared  to  pay  for  it.  But  it  was  a  shame  to  speak  of  tho 
"expense"  of  missions,  just  as  if  the  money  was  our  own.  It  was  the  greatest  con- 
descension of  our  heavenly  Father  to  accept  that  money  from  us  to  carry  forward  Ilis 
own  work.  It  would  not  bo  a  difficult  thing  to  prove  that  when  missionary  sociotioa 
«*nd  out  noble  Christian  ladies  to  help  in  carrying  forward  tho  work  of  tho  Gospel,  they 
were  onploying  the  most  fitting  instruments  whereby  to  accomplish  that  object.  Tho 
work  in  Nagorcoil  and  other  stations  had  provod  irresistibly  that  the  finest  fruits  of 
missionary  enterpriso  had  resulted  from  the  labours  of  missionary  ladies.  He  believed 
that  the  work  of  those  ladies  in  India  had  contributed  more  to  the  evangelizing  and 
civilizing  of  that  country  than  any  other  single  agency  that  had  been  employed.  Let 
it  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  Travancore  was  as  yet  perfectly  Christian.  Christian 
Dwu  and  women  were  ertill  needed  to  carry  on  the  work.  They  had  had  their  Sedan  out 
^^^ete,  bat  the  great  forts  were  still  in  front  of  them,  and  tho  battle  must  bo  carried  on 
up  to  the  walls,  and  the  citadel  had  yet  to  be  taken  for  Christ. 

'Hie  lesolation  was  unanimouBly  adopted. 
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The  following  resolution,  moved  by  Edwa&d  Gkixwadb,  Esq.,  of  Ipsinch,  and 
seconded  by  the  Bev.  J.  Muncaster,  of  Manchester,  was  agreed  to : — 

**  That  the  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P.,  be  the  Treasurer  ;  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mullens 
be  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  Bev.  Bobert  Bobinson  and  the  Bev.  "Williani  Fair- 
brother  be  joint  Home  Secretaries  of  the  Society  for  the  Antnnng  year ;  that  the 
Directors  eligible  be  re-appointed,  and  that  the  gentlemen  whose  names  have  been 
transmitted  by  their  respective  auxiliaries,  and  approved  by  the  aggregate  meeting  of 
Delegates,  be  chosen  in  the  place  of  those  who  retire ;  and  that  the  Directors  haye 
power  to  fill  up  any  vacancies  that  may  occur  during  the  year.  This  meeting  alM 
authorizes  the  Directors  to  restore  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Society  the  foUoiring 
clause :  '  Annual  Subscribers  of  £10  or  upwards,  and  Benefactors  of  £100  or  moie^ 
may  attend,  if  they  please,  with- the  Directors,  at  any  of  their  usual  meetings.' " 

J.  F.  Hawkins,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  Greorge  Leeman,  Esq.,  M.P.,  which  was  seconded  by  the 
Bev.  Frank  Sodek,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chairman  having  briefly  acknowledged  the  vote  of  thanks,  a  hymn  was  smig,  and 
the  Bev.  Henry  Allon  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close  by  pronouncing  the  Bene- 
diction. 


IL- 


•|l(fo  fear's  Satramental  fffmng  U  WSiiay  Jf#. 


JVom  19^  to  SOth  April,  1871. 


IiOHDO:i  AMD  m  VXCIXITT. 

Barnet    2    13 

Hedford  Chapel    0    0  0 

dapham  Congregational  Church 36  15  10 

Enfield:  BakerStreet 4    6  0 

Bouthwark  Memorial  Church 18  7 

Union  Chapel,  Islington:  MiwFeachey    0    0  0 

COVRTaT  AXD  AsaoAD. 

lianutaple 2    2  0 

Barrowford   0    6  0 

Benares 1  16  0 

Bidefoid 1  10  0 

Binningham :  Garr's  Lane,  Miss  James 0    0  0 

Brighton :  Queen  Square 6  10  7 

Bilshane    2  12  0 

Castle  Comer 10    0  0 

Cheltenham 8    0  0 

Chichester 8  13  S 

Creaton  (additional) 0    2  6 

CuckAeld    3  17  10 

Dalkeith 3  10  0 

Edinburgh:  Augustine  Church 0    0  0 

Gloucester:  Sonthgate Chapel 2  15  0 


>i 


*> 


Harrogate:  additional 0  S  0 

Kettering 4   0  0 

Leamington:  HoUj  Walk , 1    1   0 

Leeds:  Belgraye  Chapel 5  0  0 

„       Haidinglejr HiU  4   SW 

„       SalemChapel    S  12  6 

„       XTnitfid  Communion    IS   I  0 

Maldon   10  0 

Manchester  Auxiliary,  Broughton  2  10 

„  Ecdes    10  0 

Grocrenor  Chapel IS  0 

KnottMill   I  II 

„  OldhamRoad SIS 

Norwich:  Princes  Street 8  0 

Oakham 1  0 

Portsmouth:  Highbury  Chapel 2  0 

St.  Pctcrsburgh  , 6  f 

Sandwich 015 

SheiBeld :  Mount  Zion 3   4 

„        Wicker  5  0 

„         Stockbrldge 0  IJ 

Stansfleld  110 

Sudbury 2   0 

Torpoint 0** 

Wakefield:  SalemChapel  >  0 


0 
0 

0 
0 

s 

4 

0 
0 
0 
9 
9 
8 
0 
T 
0 
0 
0 
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III.— Contribuiions. 

Frtm  I9th  to  SQth  April,  1871. 


LOlfDOV. 


A  ^1^^  from  one  wVo  Iotw 
[J'  Lord  Jeau    0    3    4 


1 1 S.  tL<*  Uie  Mr  J. 


too 


F  .^  \  ttr  Ute  loaeph,  Eaq-f 
r.^..lfc  i>r  c«Ute tli    • 


0  -*  V (D^  10    0    0 

..(D) 


H  T 


10    0 


S    fi    0 


Vwi*f^tt,T.O..  E«l.,   (D,     •    « 


i*.-'-^     AitxUiaiT S3    » 


46  IS    3 


>.—    . 


i 


*» 

•r-fa 


Con(Trg«tlonaI 


11    0    0 


•  U    4 


UeoA.  Coatribatlons  37  1«    0 


'7<t«ClU^.  AuxillaiT  2  11    7 
•-^lA.   Auxiliary 306    •    S 


<  "^<   Hut.       MlMionarir 
1 'itxtatlon  bOK Oil 


<^'fvtTJbv.  ContiibntioM  11  10  11 


^oQi(\mp«i.    AdditlMJ.     1  IS    0 


CNmgrtgational 


^';'-''» ."...7.. .....343  IB  10 

I>>           Young     Uea'i 
Asxfliarr 30    0  10 


^*"^  liiu.  OmtnYgatiotuU 

'  n'.n1i  AuKilUjy 85  1  11 

^  Tduttg  Xen-B  AujLUrjr.    6  3    0 

t^'****.    AuilUry 70  14    0 

*«''M    Cbu«  gid«  Chapel    34  3  11 

^    Baker  Htreet »3  B    B 

•uarjr     . . . , 


53    0     » 


•^7*"*     8./.H 5    0    0 

"•     MaUeHinChapel    7    4    • 


wt 


4    0    0 


Kr-, 


«'«»ittt.  AlMon  Chpl.  113    0 


Charch .• 7  10  6 

Lowtr  Clapton.    Auxiliarx..  72    3  6 

Lower  Korwood.    AuxilUty    6S  13  2 

MaiJa   Vale.     TSo.  39  Bible 

CasM  1  11  3 


UiU  XimI  Vne  Tomm.    Aux- 
Uiary 22    7    5 

Nno  Cotlefe  Chnp*l.  Addital.    0    5    0 

Xne  Tabtrnncle.    Auxiliary    23  16    6 

Old  Grnrel  Pit  Chapet.   Aux- 


Catlitle.      LowthPT    fttrwt. 
Additional    S    0    0 


Chatham.    Auxiliary    93    0    1 


Uiary 


88    4    6 


Park  Chapel,  Camden  Town. 

Auxiliary 13    2    3 

Do.    Young  Men's  Anxlry.  20    0    0 


Plumiirad.     Cre«crnt   Road 

.  .Congregational  Church    ..450 


Po^iUrf  Chapef.   Auxiliary..  75  16    0 

Pvtney.       Tnion      Church. 
Contributiuas 7  16    7 


8outh%cark.  Memoxial  Church  7  14    5 

BmrUton.    AvxniBry 83    0    4 

BoMon.    Mn.  Hill 0    5    0 


Ibninrf^e  Chapel.    AvziliaiiT    0  16  6 

Trtwr  Chapel.    Anxiltaiy  . .  35    0  0 

Cnion   Chapel,  Brirton  Jlill. 

Auxiliary 19  10  6 


Uminn  Chapel,  I riington.  Anx- 
lliary 352 


1    6 


WhUrfield  Tabemaele.    Awx- 
ilury 6    9    6 

Woodford.    Contribntiono  . .  60  10    0 


Weolwieh.      Reetory    Place 
Church  16    8  11 


Tork  Road  Chapel.    AuxUry.  43    3    0 
Tork  Street  Chapet.  Auxilry.  20    5  10 


COrNTET. 
A'»tn4fdon.    Auxiliary  .., 


33    9    9 


A»hhinime.     Legacy    of    8. 

llrjdior.I^q 40    0    0 

^^"^TTf  Ckaptt.    Auxiliary    27  12    6 

''•'"  C«»i  Chaj^.    Anxily.  13    3    • 

**"*'>  *^'<  CA«f|W.  Auxly.  24    3    2     Birttall.    Cotttributiunit  . . . .     1  17    6 

Dogniyr.    Contributions  ... 


Sarntfaple.    Contribution*..  35  11    9 
Bidrford.    Auxiliary 8    2    0 


fi^"rtf«.t  Chapel.    Aoxllry.  29  12    4 


1     5    9 


17 


"  '  ;_TI  fork  Ckoptl.     AUX- 
""y U4  15    1 


'anetioa   Uond  Brighton.      Queen     Square 

1    4    9I      Chapel    41    0    8 

IK>.     |x>Ddon  Knnd  Chn|iel  46    9    0 
Do.    CDuntewt  of  Huntins- 
d«n'ii 73  IS    3 


Brutan.    Tjidie*'  Cullrge,  per 
Mn.  Yale 5 


^"'^   Aaiiuary Tl6~8 

*'••"»>«•».   AMUiary  ....  98    I    5 
'^''*'W,.  Aoxmary..6«    3    1 

**"*^^.  Mr.  w.  fttacey    1^0.  Bnmtew.    ▲saiUary 


0    0 


BtirkiHfhamMre.    A  Friend  10  10    0 


Bitntittyford.    Contrlbntlona    1  13  10 


Cheltenham.    Auxiliary  ....105  14  if 

Che$ham.    ContribatiOBA    ..14  3  3 

Chirhetter.    Aoxlliary 60  0  3 

Cofytnn.    ContribotiOBI  ....     1  0  0 

Cornwall.    Auxiliary    97  0  2 

Coventry.      West     Orchard 

thai>cl    24  12  3 


Creaton.    Contributiont  ....    7    3  10 


Otek/Md.    Diatrict   75  IT    2 


Doneatter.    Contribution*  ..72    4    1 


Sifhnfn.    Contributiont   ....  10    9    6 


Exnwuth.    Ebenezer  Chapel    1  14    2 

GJovcttter.    SouthTate  Chill.  101  19    3 

(trar^tend.     Prince*   Street 

Cbsipol    20  13    0 

Du.  do.  Yuung  Men'ii 
Auxiliary,  Kr.  Thomaa 
Barber    0  10    I 


Great  Brrkhamp$tead.    Odd* 
trlbution« 9    8    6 


Great  Marlote.  Contrlbotionii  10    7    4 
Orrot  Yrhlhniu.  Penny  lload - 
ing<«,  per  Colonel  Siindwith     0    5    8 


Gmhlford.     Contrihuti»ns  . .  24  17    0 


Jlnftfar.     Auxiliary.   Light 

tliffo    62  10  8 

BorUttoH.    Contributions..  10    0  0 

Jla  firm  ere.    Cont  r  i  but  i  on» . .     10  0 

Hereford.    Eign  Rrook    ....  25  10  4 

Ueme  Baf.   Contributions..  11    1  8 

Holhrook  Kertorjf,  ta.  Ipawich. 

rhilde.  Mm. 10    0  • 

Dariea,  Mr».  B .050 

IIudder^M.  Highfi«ld 

Chapel.    Additional 10  9 


Kettering.    Contribntl< 


55  Id    0 


Lanrathire.     Mid.  Auxiliary  11     3  0 

Do.        We»t  AuxUiary . .  biS  12  7 

Leamington.    lioUy 'Walk  ..  2'i  14  1 

Irrdt.    Auxiliary 378  15  4 

Lincoln.    Auxiliary 79    6  11 

itarrft^eld.      Contributions  IS    4  5 


ilarlrt  Drayton.    Contzibtt' 
tionn t  14    8 


Miltnn-nertSiltingbmtme. 
Cmitrihiitian* 27  12 


Mtoniuouth»kire.         Welsh 
Churche* 92  18    8 


Ketrratae-onDfn*.    AMItBl.     1     fi    8 

Korfotk.    Anxiltarr 885    8    • 

140  10   0  i  Pool*.   OontdtattooB •U   9 
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The  following  resolution,  moved  by  Eowa&d  G&imwadb,  Esq.,  of  Ipswidi,  and 
seconded  by  the  Bev.  J.  Muncaster,  of  Manchester,  was  agreed  to : — 

''  That  the  Hon.  Arthur  Einnaird,  M.P.,  be  the  Treasurer  ;  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mullens 
be  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  Bev.  Bobert  Bobinson  and  the  Bev.  William  Fair- 
brother  be  joint  Home  Secretaries  of  the  Society  for  the  fmsuing  year ;  that  the 
Directors  eligible  be  re-appointed,  and  that  the  gentlemen  whose  names  have  been 
transmitted  by  their  respective  auxiliaries,  and  approved  by  the  aggregate  meeting  of 
Delegates,  be  chosen  in  the  place  of  those  who  retire ;  and  that  the  Directors  haTe 
power  to  fill  up  any  vacancies  that  may  occur  during  the  year.  This  meeting  abs 
authorizes  the  Directors  to  restore  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Society  the  following 
clause :  '  Annual  Subscribers  of  £10  or  upwards,  and  Benefactors  of  £100  or  moie, 
may  attend,  if  they  please,  with*  the  Directors,  at  any  of  their  usual  meetings.' " 

J.  F.  Hawkins,  Esq.,  Chaiiman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  Oeorgo  Lceman,  Esq.,  M.P.,  which  was  seconded  by  the 
Bev.  Frank  Sodex,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chairman  having  briefly  acknowledged  the  vote  of  thanks,  a  hymn  was  simg,  and 
the  Bev.  Hbnry  Allon  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close  by  pronouncing  the  Bene- 
dictioiL 


IL- 


•|l(fe  fear's  Satramentd  Mtm^  to  W&abs  Jf#. 


JVom  19tk  to  QOth  AjprU^  1871. 


LOIIDOX  AMD  XT!  VXCXXITT. 

Banct    a    1  3 

Bedford  Chapel    S    0  0 

dapham  Congxe(satloiial  Charch M  16  10 

Znfleld:  Baker  Street 4    6  0 

Soathwark  Memorial  Church 16  7 

ITnion  Chapel,  lalington :  MIm  Peachey    0    0  0 

CoexTET  AITD  AbEOAS. 

Banuteple 9    S  0 

BazTowford   0    8  0 

Benares 1  16  0 

Bideford 1  10  0 

Blrmisgham :  Carr's  Lane,  Mlia  James 0    6  0 

Brighton ;  Qoeen  Square 6  10  7 

Brisbane    2  12  0 

Castle  Comer 10    0  0 

Cheltenham 8   0  0 

Chichester 2  IS  3 

Creaton  (additional) 0    2  6 

Cuckfield    3  17  10 

Dalkeith 3  10  0 

Edinburgh:  Augustine  Chnrch 5    0  0 

Oloucetter:  Southgate  Chapel 2  15  0 


Harrogate:  additional 0   S  0 

Kettering 4   0  0 

Leamington:  RoUj  Walk , 1    1   0 

Leeds:  Belgrave Chapel ff  0  0 

„       Haidingl07  HiU  4   S  10 

„       SalemChapel    S  IS  < 

„       United  Oomxnnnion IS  t  0 

Maldon   10   0 

Manchester  Auxiliarj,  Broughton   2  10 

„  Eccles    10  0 

„  Orosrenor  Chapel 18   0 

„  XnottMm    1  11 

„  OldhamRoad 3U 

Norwich:  Princes  Street 8  0 

Oakham 1   0 

Portsmouth:  Highbury  Chapel 2   0 

St.  Petenburgh 6  i 

Sandwich Oil 

Sheffield:  MountZlon 3   4 

„        Wicker  5  0 

Btockbrldge Oil 

Stansfleld  1  lA 

Sttdbuxr S   0 

Torpoint 0'^ 

Wakefield:  SalemChapel  >  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
4 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 
8 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
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III.— Contributions. 

jPVom  I9th  to  SOth  April,  1871. 


LOKDON*. 

k  Mite  ftwB  one  w1m>  U>tm 
tiinLonlJe 


0    9    € 


B»U»,thelateMrJ 10    0 

mtdi^ofnUte S2S    9    1 


G.S.T (1»  10    0    0 

,.(D)     10    0 
.(D)    5    6    0 


HT.   

Lcotud,  H.  S.,  Esq. 


8««cU,liys..]ilwionai7Box    0    7 
V(»ilAcott,T.  O.,  Esq.,  (D;    6    5 


Avriry.   AaxiUajT 3S    S    6 

A'^.tdflSqmrtCkepei.  Attx- 
Uia;7 46  13    3 


f^nw.vi.      Confregational 
(l-areh 11 


0    0 


I^ftitre.   BftloBce 9  W    4 


^  r  }  atoA.  ContzllNitloiu  37  18    0 

i. 

i-V.-vOt.  AuxiliiU7 306    •    2 


i;a(fChve<.AaxUIai7  2  11    ? 


r  r"^  ira/.       MiMionaiy 
liutitatlon  box OH    I 


(^•fvrajttfw.  Contribatioiu  II  10  11 

ri*9  JbMi  Ck«i>«f .   Additnal.    1  18    0 

Ciip\3m.      CMigrcntlonol 

Cb'jrch 343  18  10 

iKi.          Ytmnic     Men's 
Aufliaiy 38    6  10 

0'*''«lfili.  CoagTCgatioiuil 

Chtuth  Anxiliarjr 8«    1  11 

Do.  Young  MeB'cAiLxUiT.    5    3    0 

frVw*.    AtlXiliury 70  14    9 


<^'U.  Chase  Side  Cluipel    34    3  11 
Do.    BsAerbtreet  ....    33    8    8 


laltn  Square  Chapri.    Anx- 
iliiiy     


83    0    9 


^ffntgieK.    8.  J.  H 5  0  0 

!>»■     M«Ue  UUl  Chapel  7  4  8 

V<i>Uty  CotUft.     Student's 

•»» 4  0  0 


^'••■vrimfrt.  AlMon  Chpl.  12  3  9 

Bitan,  Ckapei.    AttxUUry    27  12  8 

B^-  Court  ehfipef.    AuxUf.  13    2  8 

^«W/jrArrrteAaf*r/.  Anxl^  25  3  2 

Bur^Ooci  CTtaptt.    AuxUtj.  29  12  4 

S'",w,y.     Junetion  Boad 

<htpcl   I  4  9 


LewiAam.     Coagregatlonal 
Chorch .• 7  10    6 

XewM-CIcptofi.    AnxUiaty..  72    3    8 


M*nda   Valt 
CSasa  ••.• 


No.  89  Bible 


Mile  End  New  Tovm.    Aux- 
iUaxy 


1  11    8 


22    7    5 


JVra  Coileft  Chapel.  Additnl.  0  5  0 
yew  Tabernacfe.  AuxiUarr  22  16  6 
Old  Grarel  Pit  Chapel.   Aux 


Oarlitle.      Lowthrr    Street. 
Additional    2    0    0 


Chatham.    Auxiliarf    93    0    1 


Lower  Karteood.    Auxfliuy    88  13    2 \  Cheltenham.    Auxiliary  ....19$  14    # 

Che^tam. 


Contribntiou    ..14    3    3 

Chichetter.    AoxUlaiy 60    0    3 

Coltjton.    Contribntiou  ....     1    0    0 


iliarjr 


88    4    6 


Fork  Chapel,  Camden  Town. 

Auxillarj H    2    3 

I>o.    Yuung  Men's  AnxIiT- 20    0    0 

Plumatead.     Crescpnt   Road 

.  ,<:oDgrcgational  Church   ..450 

F^atr^  Chapel.    AuxiUary..  75  16    0 

Putney.       Union      Church. 
Contributions 7  18    7 


Southtcark.  Memorial  Church  7  14  5 

Sw^ton.    Avxilisry S3    0  4 

Button.    Mn.  Hill 0    6  0 

Tonbridge  Chapel.    AuzUlaiy    8  18  6 

IVeeer  Chapel.    Auxiliary  . .  35    0  0 

Vnion  Chapel,  Brixton  Jlifl. 

Auxilianr 19  10  6 

rnion  Chapel,  leHnpton.  Anx- 

iliary 3*2    1  6 

Whifrfield  Tabemaete.    Aux- 

iliarj 8    9  8 

JToodford.    Contribntlons  . .  60  10  0 

Woolwieh.      Rectory    Place 

Church 16    8  11 


Tork  JRead  Chapel     AuxUrr-  43  3    8 

York  Street  Chapel.  Auxlior.  20  5  10 

COrNTUT. 

A'fintfdon.    Auxiliarj- 3.1  9    9 


Athiimme.      Ixagncj    of    8. 

ItriitUcr.  E«q 40    0  0 

Barn$taple.    Contributions..  33  11  9 

Bide/ord.    Auxiliary 8    2  0 

Birstall.    Contributiun<9  ....     1  17  6 


Bognor.    Contributions  ....    1    5    9 


fli'...^  Pari  Choi*el.     AUX- 

^'^n 114 15  1 


Brighton.      Queen     Square 

Chapel    41    0    8 

l)o.    ]x>ndon  Kimd  Chnpcl  48    9    0 
t>o.    CountesN  of  Huntiitff- 
d«n'» 75  IS    3 


*»f«i.    Auxiliary 3  16    3  1  Urti/on.    T-idie*"  Collrsre.  per 

'      Mn.  Yale 5 


*"'«i^«n.    AusUlary  ....  98  1  5 

^*nUOi  r^m.   Anxiliarr  .  •  68  3  1 

*tvff.w       Younff    Men* 

.  Auxiiiiiy,  Mr.  W.  fttaoey    1  1  0 


0    0 


Buekinifham^irt.  A  Friend  10  10  0 
BuiMnijford.  Contributions  1  13  10 
Bumit9.    ▲nxUUiy UO  10    0 


Cornwall.    Auxiliary    97    0    2 

Corentry.       West      Orchard 
Chapel    Ji  12    3 


Creaton,    Contributions....    7    3  10 


Cuekjleld.    District   75  17    3 

Doneatter.    Contributions  . .  7*2    4    1 


Sghnm.    Contributions  ....  10    9    6 


Exmouth.    Ebenezer  Chapel    1  14    8 

Glovretter.    Houthjpite  Chill.  101  13     3 

Orar^send:     Princes    Street 

rh.ipol    20  13    8 

I>o.  do.  Young  Men '» 
Auxiliary,  Mr.  Thomas 
Barber    0  10    8 


Great  Berkhamptitad.    Ooak- 
tributions 9    8    8 


Great  Marlow.  Contribotionii  10    7  4 
Ormt  YfUlham.  Penny  Koad- 

ingH,  per  Colonel  Snnd with    0    5  9 

Guildford.    Contributions  ..  26  17  0 


Hnlifaz.    Auxiliary.   Light 

clifle    62  10  8 

Harletton.    Contributions..  10    0  0 

Uatlrm  ere.    Contrl  but  tons . .     10  0 

Hemford.    HXgXi  Brook    ....  25  10  4 

neme  Bag.   Contributions..  11    1  8 

Uolhrook  Rectory,  nr.  Ipswich. 

Cliilde,  Mrs 10    0  • 

Davies,  Mrs.  K 0    8  0 

lludder^eld.         Hlghfl^ld 

Chapel.    Additional 10  8 


Kettering.    Contributions  . .  65  18  0 

Lancathire.     Mid.  Auxiliary  11     3  0 

Do.        West  Auxiliary . .  533  13  7 

Lmmington.    UoUy  Walk  ..  '/X  14  1 

leni».    Auxiliary 378  15  4 

Lincoln.    Auxiliary 7'J    6  11 

Mnrrlr^eld.      Contrrbntloiis  15    4  5 


Morket   l>ragton.    Contribu* 
tions 6  14    t 


JUitfon  -nert-Sittingbimm*. 
Contributions 27  12 


Mf«niu<Htth4hire.       Welsh 
Churches 92  19    8 


NeurraMtle-on'Tffne.   Additnl.    18    8 

Norfolk.    Avxilinry 385    8    8 

Poole.    CwMtatloiis  ..•*..    8  18    0 
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Porttmcuth.    Auxiliary  ....  29    0    8  I   CarHigauihire.  Additional..     3  10    3' 


Totter  t  Ptiry.  Contributions    )>    2    3 

Jtovstcn.    Youm^Mrn'nAux- 
iltarf.    Mr.  G.Beale I    1    0 


CfrmtirtJuHthirt.    Upper  DI> 
vision     68  IS 


St.  Albaut.    Contribation.4     17    7    9 


OirmaHhfn.    Contributions  17C    2    4 


Searhorouffh.      Eostborough 

Church 20    5    C 

Do.       Lcirary  of  the  lat« 
Mr*.  Word    5    0    0 


Shefield.    AoxilUiy 474  17    1 


Corrit,\c.    Contributions..    3  10    7 
Cwm  Ae«n.    8Ion  Chapol    ..430 


D«nhi(ih»hirf  .V  Flintghirt. 
Auxiliary 59 


SiJlnuntth.    Oontrlbntioiu  ..    0  18    0 


etntthmiek.    Oontribntlona. .  12    2    0 


CouthantptPn,  AlbtOB  Chapcl. 
AdditionEl    0    5    0 


£tQiM$.    Anzillaxy  17    2    9 

StorkpTt.  AoxUlary.   Addi- 
tional     3  12    0 


FUutikire.    AuxUiary 4  11  J) 

tilamvrgnnnhirt.      Attxlllary  32    2  10 

Kftst^m  District     -4    S  2 

Western  District  114  IR  o 


Htrmon.    Contributions....    4  19    0 


Street.    Contributions 0  10    1 

Strmai.    Bedford  Street ... .  16  15  10 


Suffolk.    Auxiliary   79    2    2 

Svanage.    Contributions....    4  15  11 
Ttwktihxiry.     Contributions  21    o    o 


TiniteiiiU.    Auxiliary 25 

Txpt9n.    Contributions    . . , 


9  10 


2  11     0 


TStnbridgt  WeU$. 

Wilson,  Joshua,  Esq.. .  (D)  M    0    0 
Do.    Tuttie's   VUlacre    Con- 
tributions     4    0    0 


Wak^fld.    Contributions  ..  39  IG 


Wnrertre*.    Trinity  Chapel. 
Young  Men's  Aux.  balance  42    0    0 


Wedmort.    M.  and  J.  F 2    0    0 

Whitttahle.    Contributions..  11    0    6 


Wigan.    Hope  Chapel 10    3    9 

WUmilotc.    Collection 17    6    8 


Wineanton.  Contributions..  21  14    7 


Withech,    Contributions....  17  13    4 
Wokurn.    Contributions....     3    3    0 


Wtkingham.    Eve,  Mrs 3    0  0 

York.    Central  Auxiliary  ..341    0  6 

WALES. 
Aherdare,  Ahtrnant. 

Bothesda  Chapel    o  18  7 

Bethel          .,         8    4  4 

Zoar              .,          .....^..  0    3  6 

S»4em           „         5  11  0 


Brt{oni\ire.    Auxiliary  ....  35  10    6 


Landore,     Siloh  Chapel   ....  4  'S    0    0 
Uanelly     Contributions....    2  12    8 


SYDNEY. 

Per  UcT.  J.  P.  SundrrLind. 

R.  Smith,  E*q.,  Treasurer  of 

Victorian Auxiliarr, on  ae.  SI    19 
Pitt    Street   JuT.-niic    Mi>- 
filou»r)'  SfKMety. 
For  Rev.  J.  Chalnicm,  Rn- 

roton^     20     O 

„    RpT.  J.  Jones,  Mare  ..15     O 
„    Hov.  8.  M.  Crea;fh     . .    10     O* 

»,    Rev.  S.  Ella,  '^ea 10     O 

„    Iter.    A.  Peane,  Bo- 

ralK>ra 5     O    O 

„    Rov.  A.  Savillo,  IIu»- 

hine    10     O 

„    Rev. s.Macfnrinno  Lifts   10     O 
J.Thompv>n,EiM).»Nciir  Koutli 

WnIcK,  Treasurer,  on  nc...    TO     O 
Captnlii  Pocklcy Cdon.)     3     3 

Wootlakrm     Mimlonnry    So- 
ciety, per  Mr.  Gll"<i 43     2     I 

Rourke  Strwt  Ctinsr.  Ch...   ««     l  ll 
St.  Stephen's  Presbj-terian 
Church :  IxTtnro  by  Rer. 
S.  J.Whitmee a   ll     T 


O 

o 
o 


o 

o 

0 

o 


UtintechUyu.     Contributions  12  1.1    9  >  ^^-    ♦*n»lth,   Emi.,  Treasorer 

Victorian  As-sociat ion  ....135  13    T 
H^rihyr  TydJU.    District....  3'.    7    2 
GwcmUwj-n  Church 9  14    4 


Mii/ord    Haven.      Contribu- 
tions  11    6    7  i 

Mold.    Contributions  9  12    0 


Montgomeryshire.  AuxlIlAryl34  16  0 
Mynyddbach.  Contributions  12  16  0 
Welsh  Dls- 


3  S  T 

3  0  0 

3  8  « 

4  O  0 

3  0  0 


Pemhrokeahire 
trict    


B    3    0 


RhydyhoH,  See.  Contributions    0    6    u 
Wcrn.    Contributions 7  15    fi 


SCOTLAND. 
Per  RcT.  O.  Pritchard 5ft  13    7 


Coatbridge  and  Airdrio. 
Contributions 8    7    0 


Edinburgh.    Auxiliary 559    8    4 

OlatgoK,    Auxiliary 215  12    0 


IRELAND. 
Hihernian.    Auxiliary 14C    3    8 


Afihey  Lier.  Contributions  .310 
Caitle  Comer.  Contributions  45  0  0 
Limerick.    Contributions  ..850 


FOREIGN. 
Mamburgh.  Contributions..    3    5    2 


St.  PetfrtXmrgh — 
Contributions 47    2    1 


AUSTRALIA. 
Adflaide-^ 
Blytb.NcTi!le,Esq.   ..(a)    5    0    0 


T»*mania — 
Oreen  Pond«,  Collection  . . 
M         M        Sunday  Sch. 

0»tUadx.    Collection 

Mr.  Wilson :don.) 

Campbell  Town.  Collcctivn  . . 
LanneetitvH — 
Turner  Street  Sunday  Sch.  10    0    O 
M         n      Collection . .     <    o    8 
M         „      Lecture  ....     4     0    8 

Mrs.  Toul,  Perth   1     o     O 

Mrs.  Pcscott'sMiM.  Rox..     O  14    • 
Rer.  W.  Law's  Cun;;rega- 

fcatlon,  collection 34     I   !• 

Public  Meeting lo    o     O 

St.  Andrew's  Preftb.Ch.  ..     4  IS     9 

Chalmers'  Church    3    3    3 

R.  Smith,  E.sq.,  Victorian 
Auxiliary 35  IJ    8 

Kyneton,      Collection    after 
Mr.  Whitraees  Lecture  . .    '4    0    • 

Cattlemnine.    Collection      ..14     4  !• 

CKeteton  and  SnttonG  range.,     3  11     S 

Sandhurtt.    Presb.  Church. .  4  IS    O 

Children's  Service 3    3    o 

Independent  Church    ....  s  10    7 

II.  Smith,  Esq.,  on  ae 9  II  10 

Westbury  Sundav  School, 

prf  G.  Rolfe,  Esq 2 

lUd.fTi.  y.S.ir.  Missionary 
swt'icty. 

MisBionary  Boxes IS 

To  Londun  Missionary  Gc- 
ncrsl  Acconnt 30 

Peteraham .    Cong.  Church  : 

Sunday  Schools « 

Victoria.    R.Smith.  Esq. : 
Collection  at  Collins  Street 
Independent  Church  by 
Rev.  A.  M.  Hendernon.'.  27  1$    3 
Public  Meeting  Collins  St.  3]  |3  lo 
Children's  Service,  after- 
noon     2(     3    c 

Miss  Richardson.... (don.)    5    0    0 


0  0 

7    8 
4    S 

1  10 


£752  18  11 


Jt  ia  requested  that  all  remittaneea  of  Contrihuiioiu  he  made  to  the  Bey.  Hobert 
BoBiNSON,  Home  Secretary ,  Mission  Eouse^  Bhmfield  Street,  London^  E,0.;  and 
thai,  if  any  ^portion  of  these  gifts  ia  designed  for  a  specific  object,  fuJl  particulars  of 
the  place  and  purpose  may  be  given*  Cheques  should  he  crossed  Ransom,  Bouverie 
and  Co.,  and  Post-office  Orders  made  payable  ai  the  General  Post-office, 

N.B. — It  is  urgently  reqaested,  that  when  any  Boxes  or  Parcels  are  forwarded  to  the 
Mission  House,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  be  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary  also 
a  clear  and  fall  description  of  their  Contekts  and  Value.  This  information  is  neces- 
sary for  the  gnidance  of  the  Citstom  Houses  in  the  countries  to  which  they  go. 


Yutes  &  Alexander,  Printers,  Symonds  Inn  and  Church  Passutge,  Chanceiy  Laxia. 
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^t  irager  at  ^faitfr. 

By  the  phrase  "  prayer  of  faith "  is  meant  prayer  offered  in  the  con- 
fidence that  the  particular  blessing  asked  will  be  bestcfwed.  This  confi- 
dence rests  on  statements  such  as  thefollowing: — ''What  things  soever  ye 
desire  when  ye  pray,  believe  that  ye  receive  them,  and  ye  shall  have 
them."  (Mark  xL  24.)  -  "If  ye  shall  ask  anything  in  My  name,  I  will 
do  it"  (John  xiv.  14.)  "  K  any  of  you  lack  wisdom' let  him  ask  of 
Cfod,  who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not ;  and  it  shall  be 
given  him ;  but  let  him  ask  in  faith  nothing  wavering."  '  (James  i.  5,  6.) 
''This  iBtkeconfidenoethat  wehave  in  Him,  that  if  we  askanything  accord- 
ing to  His  will.  He  heareth  us ;  and  if  we  know  that  He  hear  us, 
whatsoever  we  ask,  we  know  that  we  have  the  petitions  that  we  desired 
of  Him."  (1  John  v.  14,  16.)  These  are  Divine  statements— -only  a 
selection  from  several  which  relate  to  this  subject.  They  are  plain  and 
explicit  There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  terms  in  which  they  are 
expressed.  They  enjoin  £Edth  in  prayer,  and  they  declare  that  prayer 
80  offered  will  be  successful.  Yet,  I  suppose,  it  is  certain  that  there 
are  many  whose  piety  cannot  be  questioned  who  have  great  doubts 
I'especting  their  fulfilment  in  their  own  case.  They  pray,  and  their  prayers 
seem  not  to  be  answered. 

It  may  help  to  relieve  those  doubts,  and  serve  to  convey  correct 
apprehensions  of  the  matter,  if  we  endeavour  to  explain,  with  the  brevity 
which  our  space  requires,  the  main  conditions  of  the  prayer  of  faith  as 
they  may  be  gathered  from  the  statements  of  Scripture.  Minute  and 
peculiar  points  affecting  individual  cases  we  must  avoid.  If  we  succeed 
in  clearly  understanding  the  main  conditions  of  the  question,  those  lesser 
matters  will,  for  the  most  part,  dispose  of  themselves  in  time^  where  there 
is  a  sound  and  enlightened  conscience. 
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1.  Notice  then,  first  of  all,  the  prayer  of  faith  must  be  presented  in  the 
name  of  Christ  in  practical  dependence  on  his  sacrifice  and  interoessbxL 
We  must  come  to  Grod  through  Him  as  Mediator.  It  is  the  prinuuy 
element,  the  grand  distinction  of  Christian  prayer.  As  sinners  all  are 
shut  out  from  access  to  Gk)d,  the  way  is  barred  against  them.  The 
first  unmistakeable  and  conscious  exercise  of  fiuth  is  the  reception  of 
Christ  in  His  revealed  character.  Then  only  are  the  sins  of  the  penitent 
washed  away  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  He  can  now  approach  with  boldness 
to  the  throne  of  grace.  From  this  springs  all  the  subsequent  confidence 
which  may  be  attained.  Faith  in  prayer  can  have  no  true  existence 
apart  from  personal  faith  in  Christ.  There  may,  indeed,  be  real  and 
earnest  prayer  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  God*before  the  reception  of  the 
Saviour,  and  such  prayers  will  in  due  time  be  graciously  answered. 
Sound  conviction  is  in  every  case  from  God,  however  unconsdons  the 
awakened  sinner  may  be,  atthe  time,  of  its  source.  It  will  find  expression 
in  prayer.  There  will  be  no  reasoning  about  it.  He  cannot  do  other- 
wise. It  is  a  simple  necessity.  He  is  encouraged  by  the  persuasion  of 
the  general  mercifulness  of  God.  He  may  have  his  hesitation  and  his 
fears,  but  his  sense  of  need  overpowers  them,  and  in  this  way  he  is  drawn 
to  find  rest  in  Christ.  But  these  prayers  are  not  the  prayers  of  faith  here 
spoken  of.  A  man  must  be  in  Christ  before  hecan  pray  in  faith,  and  such 
prayers  invariably  recognise  the  mediation  of  Christ  as  the  sole  ground 
from  which  all  confidence  of  being  heard  springs.  It  is  not  meant  that 
every  spiritual  Christian  always  prays  in  faith.  It  is  unhappily  other- 
wise. Disturbing  elements  of  long  continuance  may  sometimes  be  at 
work — ^insidiouB  evils  may  materially  injure  him — he  may  be  living 
below  his  privileges,  and  all  these  are  things  which  must  weaken  and 
impair  faith  in  prayer.  Still  an  intelligent  faith  in  Christ  is  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  all  believing  prayer.  Confidence  can  spring  from  no 
other  source.  Christ  alone  inspires  and  sustains  it,  and  apart  from  Him 
there  can  be  no  rational  hope  entertained  that  prayer  will  be  certainly 
answered. 

2.  It  seems  further  evident  that  what  we  ask  in  the  belief  that  we 
shall  receive  it,  must  be  the  object  of  desire.  The  relation  between 
faith  and  desire  in  the  matter  of  prayer  is  intimate  and  inseparable. 
The  belief  in  the  value  of  a  blessing  we  seek,  and  in  the  reasons  we  maj 
have  for  its  certain  bestowment,  create  and  nourish  desire,  and  prayer 
is  the  lifting  up  of  these  desires  to  God.  ^  The  absence  of  desire  is  con- 
clusive as  to  the  absence  of  faith;  and,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  prayer 
of  faith  into  which  earnest  desire  for  the  thing  sought  does  not  enter  as 
an  essential  element.  A  man  may  know  that  certain  things  are  impor- 
tant Gospel  blessings  which  God  has  promised  to  bestow.  When  he 
prays  he  may  make  them  the  subject  of  his  petitions,  but  if  there  be  no 
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definite  and  inteiiBe  longizig  of  heart  for  thenii  his  prayer  is  little  better 
than  a  form.  He  may  pray  scripturally  and  well,  so  far  as  his  language 
is  oonoemed,  yet,  if  there  be  a  practical  divorce  between  that  language 
and  the  prevailing  desires  of  his  heart,  his  prayer  must  be  iosincere  and 
worthless. 

How  are  the  right  desires  which  will  be  gratified  awakened?  It  is 
aaid,  "  Delight  thyself  also  in  the  Lord,  and  He  shall  give  thee  the 
denies  of  thine  heart"  Here  we  have  the  assurance  that  the  desires  of 
those  whodelight  themselves  in  the  Lord  shall  be  fulfilled.  The  true 
explaaatianiBthat  the  desires  of  such  per^ons'are  regulated  by  and  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  mind  of  God.  Their  deep  piety  and  habitual 
converse  with  Him  produce  this  effect.  They  are  growingly 
changed  into  His  image.  The  spiritual,  and  not  the  worldly 
and  the  seLfish,  increasingly  enlists  their  interest  and  wins  their  affec- 
tions. It  is  not  so  much  that  God  condescends  to  their  littleness,  as 
that  by  His  saving  operation  upon  their  souls  He  elevates  them  into  a 
true  measure  of  conformity  to  Himself.  They  are  brought  to  appreciate 
what  is  just  and  right  and  fitting  in  relation  to  God,  and  the  strength  of 
their  preferences  goes  in  this  direction.  Inward  consecration  to  God, 
through  Christ,  stirs  and  controls  desire,  and  desire  prompts  the  appro- 
priate exercise  of  faitli,  and  blends  withit,  and  this  is  one  of  the  primary 
conditions  on  which  the  prayer  of  fidth  becomes  possible. 

3.  Another  important  particular  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  one  of 
the  passages  qnoted  at  the  outset,  the  Apostle  John  speaks  of  asking 
"  things  agreeable  to  his  wilL"  This  phrase  is  one  of  luge  and  compre- 
hensive import  Beddes  what  it  directly  suggests,  there  are  other 
points  fairly  included  which  cannot  be  discussed  at  length  here. 

a.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  phrase  does  distinctly  apply  to 
nuitters  of  specific  promise.     The  promise  is  intended  to  nourish  and 
regulate  faith  and  desire.     God's  word  is  sure,  and  what  he  has  said  that 
he  will  do,  we  may  confidently  expect.      The  things  promised  are  by  far 
the  most  important.     They  embrace  pardon  to  the  penitent,  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit,  sufficient  grace  in  trial,  .defence  against  spiritual  enemies,  and, 
in  short,  whatever  bears  on  our  sanctification  in  preparation  for  present 
servioe  and  future  glory.      There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  these  things 
aiie  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God.     We  have  distinct  assurances 
^d  express  promises  without  end  to  this  effect.     The  very  object  of 
^od's  dealings  with  us  comprehends  them,  and  is  attainable  only  by 
their  bestowment.     We  cannot  exercise  too  strong  a  faith  in  their  cer- 
^ty,  and  our  desires  can  never  surpass  the  ability  and  willingness  of 
^  to  confer  them.     Here  there  is,  unlimited  scope  for  the  prayer  of 
i4ith.    Here,  if  we  err,  it^wiU  not  be  in  excess  of  confidence,  but  in 
deficiency. 

u  2 
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We  maj  go  wrong,  it  is  tnie^  in  our  views  of  the  time  when,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  our  prayers  may  be  answered.  From  this 
cause  we  maj  involve  ourselves  in  needless  perplexity.  We  may  have 
faith  in  the  certain  bestowment  of  the  blessings,  but  we  may  also  take  it 
upon  ourselves  rashly  to  determine  how  they  are  to  be  given — a  wrong 
thing  to  do.  Delay,  for  instance,  may  intervene.  We  maymisinterpiet 
it.  That  delay  rightly  understood  may  be  a  true  part  of  the  answer  to 
our  prayer.  It  may  have  the  effect  of  imparting  increase  and  intensity  to 
our  desires,  and  making  the  blessings  sought  more  precious  and  beneficial 
when  they  come.  In  like  manner,  we  may  seek  a  deeper  hatred  to  on, 
and  it  may  be  conveyed  through  inward  struggles  and  outward  tempta- 
tions, which  may  take  us  by  surprise;  or  we  desire  increase  of  faith  and 
greater  meekness,  and  these  desires  may  be  fulfilled  in  connection  with 
severe  and  unlooked  for  trials,  and  more  aggravating  provocations.  We 
are  incompetent  to  decide  as  to  the  best  mode  of  answering  our  prayers. 
We  must  leave  that  with  God.  The  blessings  themselves  are  the  great 
things,  let  the  form  of  their  bestowment  be  what  it  may. 

b.  The  ordinary  events  and  course  of  life  which  affect  belidters  most 
be  ot!her#ise  regarded.  Worldly  good — or  what  men  esteem  such—is 
different  from  spiritual  blessings.  Health,  riches,  success  in  life,  aoid 
things  of  a  like  nature,  do  not  necessarily  promote  our  true  well-being, 
as  faith,  love,  and  other  fruits  of  the  Spirit  certainly  do.  The  former  may 
injure  us  religiously,  and  they  are  the  more  likely  to  do  so  when  we  have 
an  inordinate  craving  for  them,  but  the  latter  never  can.  To  bring  aU  our 
secular  concerns  before  God  in  prayer  is,  no  doubt,  proper.  This  is  the 
privilege  of  the  Christian.  He  is  encouraged  to  seek  aid  and  guidance 
in  his  most  minute  affairs,  yet  in  entire  submission  to  the  Divine  will. 
His  ignorance  of  what  is  best  for  him  makes  submission  indispensable. 
Even  here,  however,  the  prayer  of  faith  is  not  inapplicable.  The  promise* 
which  relate  to  these  matters  are  general  We  dare  not  peremptorily 
ask  for  any  form  of  temporal  blessing,  and  we  have  no  ground  for 
believing  that  God  would  certainly  bestow  it,  since  its  possession  might 
probably  do  us  harm.  Still  we  have  the  assurance  embodied  in  many 
promises  that  our  bread  shall  be  given  us  and  our  water  shall  be  sure : 
that  God  will  withhold  no  good  thing  from  them  that  walk  uprightly ; 
that  if  we  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  €h)d  and  His  righteousness  all 
necessary  present  good  will  be  added  unto  it ;  and  the  believer  impro- 
priating these  assurances  unreservedly  commits  himself  to  the  Divine 
disposal.  He  can  believe  with  a  steadfast  confidence  that  the  things 
which  befall  him,  be  they  what  they  may,  are  all  for  his  good  His 
prayer  may  breathe  the  full  assurance  of  faith  in  relation  to  this  truth, 
and  his  soul  may  be  at  rest. 

We  may  on  scriptural  warrant  even  go  further.      Spiritual  men, 
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living  near  to  Gkxl,  maj  acquire  a  discenunent  of  datj  to  which 
others  are  blind.  It  is  not  a  fond  nor  luumthorised  persuasion  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  maj  in  an  unusual  degree  influence  their  minds  so  as  to 
justify  them  in  confidentlj  anticipating,  on  the  ground  of  these  general 
promises^  special  deliverance  from  danger  in  the  way  of  duty,  marked 
success  in  some  service  to  which  they  have  devoted  themselves,  or 
guidance  in  extraordinary  busiaess  perplexities.  The  prayer  of  faith 
may  have  place  here,  and  the  result  may  prove  that  they  are  right.  The 
operations  of  Crod's  spirit  are  often  very  peculiar,  and  cannot  be  brought 
under  the  regulation  of  any  human  rule.  Such  instances  occur  only  in 
connection  with  earnest  piety  and  thorough  devotedness  to  Ood.  Persons 
of  this  character  are  in  the  way  of  receiving  secret  intimations  of  the 
Spirit,  and  are  sustained  by  his  grace  in  importunity  of  prayer — ^the  sure 
harbinger  of  success.  The  confidence  which  would  be  unjustifiable  in 
others,  is  in  their  case  the  sober  conclusion  of  spiritual  discernment 
which  the  result  oonfii'ms.  Fanaticism  may  abuse  this  representation ; 
but  while  the  abuse  will  generally  be  visited  with  bitter  disappointment, 
it  never  can  negative  the  truth  itself. 

4.  We  must  not  forget  to  notice  that  the  prayer  of  faith  is  inconsistent 
with  any  cherished  sin.  "  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,"  says  the 
Psalmist,  **  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me."  This  is  just  and  necessary, 
and  we  do  well  to  remember  it.  The  sin  indulged  may  elude  the  obser- 
vation of  the  most  prying,  but  if  there — ^in  the  heart — ^it  is  certain  to 
destroy  not  only  faith  in  prayer,  but  prayer  itself.  The  form  of 
prayer  may  survive,  but  the  spirit  cannot  exist.  Whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  sin,  whether  oovetousness  or  impurity,  or  worldly 
unbition,  or  malignant  passion,  the  result  will  be  the  same.  It  will 
▼ither  spiritual  life  at  its  roots,  and  send  its  disastrous  influence  over 
the  whole  man.  The  faith  which  does  not  mortify  sin  in  the  heart  will 
he  fitst  enfeebled,  and  at  length  killed  by  the  enemy  which  it  has 
spared.  How  insidiously  sin  may  operate  in  our  deceitful  hearts ;  how 
it  may  find  shelter  and  concealment  under  the  forms  of  duty,  it  is  not 
easy  to  tell.  There  have  been  instances  of  apparently  great  fervour  in 
prayers  to  which  no  answer  has  come ;  surprise  has  been  felt  at  the  failure ; 
in  time  the  issue  has  revealed  the  latent  mischief  which  has  supplied 
the  explanation.  There  has  been  iniquity  in  the  heart  which  has  sub- 
sequently disclosed  itself  in  the  life.  If  the  expectation  has  been 
entertained  that  an  answer  would  be  given  to  these  prayers,  the 
expectation  has  only  been  possible  through  voluntary  blindness  to  their 
conditioiL  Evidences  of  this  are  not  difficult  to  find.  A  sinner  is 
aroused  to  serious  thoughts,  is  in  agony  about  his  state,  and  is  alarmed 
&t  the  consequences  of  his  sin.  He  seems  earnest  in  his  inquiries,  and 
throws  his  whole  soul  into  his  prayers,  but  no  deliverance  comes.  Why  f 
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He  has  all  the  while  been  dissembling  in  his  heart  and  puttii^  the 
stumbling-block  of  his  iniquity  before  his  face.  It  may  torn  oat  that 
there  has  been  some  idol  that  he  would  not  renounce  which  has  made  all 
his  devotions  worthless  and  vain.  From  the  same  cause  the  Mme 
effects  invariably  follow.  Neither  talents,  nor  position,  nor  services, 
nor  past  character,  can  prove  any  protection  against  the  wasting  influence 
of  cherished  sin  on  spiritual  life. 

Sometimes  this  receives  illustration  on  a  large  scale.  A  church  may 
have  become  cold  and  indifferent.  There  may  be  few  signs  of  spiritual 
life  amongst  its  members  and  no  awakening  amongst  those  without 
The  need  is  felt  for  some  decided  change ;  an  attempt  is  made  at  reviral. 
It  begins  badly;  with  inadequate  conceptions  of  what  is  required— without 
humiliation  and  penitence.  Special  services  may  be  appointed  ;  meetings 
may  be  multiplied ;  exciting  addresses  may  be  given ;  and  the  prayere 
offered  may  be  frequent  and  apparently  fervent,  yet  the  attempt  may  ter- 
minate in  exhaustion  and  may  leave  them  worse  than  before.  The  whole 
failure  may  be  traced— though  they  may  be  hardly  oonscions  of  it  and 
unwilling  to  see  it — ^to  the  absence  of  singleness  and  purity  in  their  aim. 
They  may  be  serving  themselves,  and  not  the  Master.  Their  own  credit, 
their  numerical  increase,  or  some  equally  worthless  purpose  may  be  the 
source  from  which  their  efforts  spring.  The  false  motive  which  prompts 
the  movement  may  defeat  it  They  are  sinning  in  preferring  their 
sectarian  objects  to  the  Divine  glory.  God  frowns  upon  them,  and  their 
prayers  return  to  them  in  confusion  and  emptiness.  The  mystery  in  all 
these  and  similar  cases  is  to  be  found  in  our  ignorance.  Did  we  know 
all,  they  would  be  plain  enough. 

We  ought,  then,  to  pray  in  the  confidence  that  we  shall  obtain  what 
we  ask,  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  will,  the  time  and  measure 
being  left  with  God.  The  prayer  of  faith  ought  to  be  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  Christian  devotion.  It  is  subject,  however,  to  certain  con- 
ditions, which  can  never  be  violated  with  impunity.  It  is  largely  depen- 
dent on  the  ptirity  and  vigour  of  Christian  principle,  and  takes  its  Ttxk 
amongst  the  higher  attainments  of  the  Divine  life.  In  the  degree  in 
which  believers  realise  the  design  of  their  calling  will  their  prayers  have 
power  with  God,  and  their  influence  and  labours  be  effectual  in  the 
advancement  of  their  Master's  kingdom. 

JoHK  Kelly. 
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To  'Hhe  Qod  of  trath/'  as  the  Bible  styles  Him,  an  honest  vindictiveness 
mast  be  less  odious  than  a  false  and  heartless  respect.     The  cry  of  the 
mad  multitude,     ''Away  with    him,   crucify  him/'  or  of  the  angry 
partisans,  **  This  man  is  an  impostor,  he  deceiveth  the  people,"  was  not 
so  offensive,   we  think,  to  this  Divine  truthfulness  as  the  pretentious, 
patronising  air  which  writers  like  Strauss  and  Benan  assume  toward  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.     Still  worse  is  it  when,  with  a  mock  honour  and 
a  studied  undervaluing,  some  of  their  imitators  in  this  country  rank  Him 
among  those  whom  they  style  the  heroes  and  reformers  of  humanity. 
The  arrogance  with  which  they  assume  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Him  who 
is  revealed  as  the  "  light  of  the  world "  is  worse^|^'"**  •*v«*|i^->Tm  o€ 
thorns.     The  insolent  assumption  of  superiority  and  n^^JP  "^7  "^  *^^^       / 
which  they  would  assign  Him  his  place  in  the  "  human  dev^Bjj^I^  .^'        I 
more  impious  than  the  cry  that  arraigned  Him  before  the  bar  oiTni^^     / 
more  insulting  than  the  mock  reverence  of  the  furious  rabble  that  bowed^'W 
the  knee  before  Him  in  derision  and  put  upon  Him  the  purple  robe. 
'^They  knew  not  what  they  did ;  *'  but  these  modem  scoffers  know  well 
▼hat  they  are  doing,  and  therefore  do  they  adopt  a  show  of  respect, 
avoiding  the  grossness,  yet  failing  to  hide  a  deeper  dislike  than  was  ever 
manifested  in  the  ancient  proceeding. 

"  Not  this  man  but  Barabbas."  The  insane  mob  of  Jerusalem  had 
been  led  to  regard  Him  as  a  pretender,  or  as  One  in  league  with  devils — 
such  as  He  truly  was  if  the  claims  put  forth  by  Him  were  false — and 
they  openly  declared  it.  Another  mode,  less  bold,  less  honest,  is  now 
to  be  taken.  It  is,  however,  none  the  less  a  total  rejection  when  they 
say:  Not  this  man  alone;  not  Christ  alone;  but  Christ  and  Buddha, 
Christ  and  Confucius,  Christ  and  Socrates.  Ingenxdty  is  taxed  to  make 
the  partnership  as  odious  as  possible  to  Christian  ears.  Christ  and 
Shakespeare;  Christ  and  Goethe;  lower  still  it  sinks;  Christ  and 
Fourier  have  been  placed  in  parallelism;  yes,  there  have  been  those 
who  have  not  shrunk  from  linking  that  sacred  name,  '^  the  only  name 
given  under  heaven  whereby  men  could  be  saved,"  with  those  of 
Bobespierre  and  Danton.  We  cannot  dwell  on  these  associations. 
From  among  them  it  is  best  to  select  one  example,  the  most  plausible, 
perhaps  the  least  profane.  An  exposition  of  its  hoUowness  will  suffice 
to  show  the  worthlessness  and  the  still  greater  malignity  of  all 
the  rest 

Christ  is  often  compared  with  Socrates ;  care  being  sometimes  taken 
to  put  the  Grecian  before  the  Hebrew  name.  Trivial  artifices  of  rhetoric 
are  sometimes  resorted  to  to  give  it  point.     **  The  son  of  Sophroniscus 
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and  the  Son  of  JoBepix,"  says  one ;  "  the  son  of  Phsenarete  and  the  Son 
of  Mary/*  says  another,  not  to  be  outdone  in  this  chaste,  classic  style  of 
reverence.  Are  we  harsh  in  characterizing  this  mock  honour  as  worse 
than  the  brutality  of  the  ignorant  crowd  who  clamoured  for  the  Saviour^s 
condemnation  at  the  Boman  barf  But  let  us  examine  the  parallel. 
Christ  and  Socrates  are  both  set  forth  as  having  assumed  to  teach  man- 
kind. It  is  grossly  defective  even  in  this  aspect.  Even  as  teachera,  the 
contrast  between  them  is  far  greater  than  the  resemblance ;  but  here  it 
wholly  ends.  In  the  very  act  of  instituting  it  there  is  altogether  over- 
looked  that  essential  difference  which  renders  all  comparison  as  false  as 
it  is  absurd.  Christ  was  more  than  a  teacher ;  He  bore  a  far  higher 
relation  to  our  fallen  race,  or  He  was  the  boldest  and  most  impious  im- 
''or  known  to  human  history.  Not  as  a  philosopher  does  He  come  to 
^^j  o^  multlplied^^ziio^ever  Divine  may  be  the  code  of  ethics  He  has 
offered  may  b^^^g^  H[e  is  all  that  can  be  conceived  as  comprehended 
minatem^ty  word  SALVATOB,  Saviour,  Deliverer,  Bedeemer,froina 
^2^taiuon  the  depth  of  which  the  Divine  mind  alone  can  rightly  estimate. 
This  is  His  own  claim.  Whoever  takes  Him  for  lees  wholly  rejects  Him. 
He  came  to  SAVE,  in  the  widest  attbjeeUve  and  objective  senses  of  that 
term — ^to  heal,  to  rescue,  to  restore.  This  His  mission,  so  far  as  its 
earthly  theatre  is  concerned,  is  mainly  set  forth  in  one  great  consumma- 
ting act,  repeatedly  referred  to  by  Him  as  ever  before  Him  in  His 
thought  and  purpose.  He  came  to  die.  It  is  the  one  theme  on  which 
He  converses  with  his  mysterious  visitors  on  the  Motmt  of  Transfigura- 
tion. He  talks  with  them  "  of  his  decease  which  he  was  to  accompliBh 
at  Jerusalem."  Well  does  Quesnel  say  :  "  The  Saviour  appears  but  one 
moment  in  glory,  and  even  then  speaks  of  suffering  and  death."  He  came 
to  die  a  death  of  agony ;  not  as  a  heroic  display,  but  as  having  a  aignificaaoe 
unutterably  deep  and  mysterious.  They  who  talk  of  Jesus  and  Socrates 
can  have  no  belief  in  this.  It  is  another  Christ  they  laud  and  patroniie 
— the  Christ  of  their  own  profane  imaginations.  He  came  to  die  for 
the  sins  and  in  the  place  of  men.  It  is  His  own  declaration:  ''The 
Son  of  Man  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  [a  payment,  a  redemption] 
for  many."  "  This  is  my  body  given  for  you" — broken  for  you. 
"  This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  covenant,  which  is  shed  for  many,  for 
the  remisnan  of  sins'*  The  reference  to  the  covenant  sacrifice 
and  to  the  blood  of  the  victim,  as  the  universal  symbol  of  recon- 
ciliation, is  unmistakable.  It  is  that  doctrine  which  Socrates  never 
knew,  of  which  he  never  speaks.  It  is  the  want  of  this  idea  of  a 
Divine  atonement  which  obscures  his  noblest  teachings,  and  suggests 
difficulties  which  he  sometimes  seems  to  feel,  but  can  never  explain. 
Most  clearly  does  he  set  forth  the  war  in  human  nature  itself,  or  the 
strife    between    the  higher    and    the    lower    powers     of  the    soul. 
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Outside  of  Hevelation,  never  was  this  more  vividly  pictured.  There 
are  passages  that  remind  us  of  the  7th  of  Romans,  all  but  Paiil's  impas- 
sioned cry  at  the  dose :  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver 
mef "  Socrates  would  cure  this  inward  war  by  philosophy;  and  it  is 
but  justice  to  him  to  say  that  he  uses  the  term  in  a  higher 
sense  than  any  other  writer,  ancient  or  modem.  He  calls  it 
/iffX(n7^a  BiUfanv  (eommenicUio  morti$,  as  Cicero  translates  it),  or 
a  "  spiritual  dying  to  sense,"  as  it  may  be  paraphrased.  It  would  seem, 
at  first  view,  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  what  the  apostle  calls  "  ihe 
mortifying  \jnUHng  to  death^  the  deeds  of  the  body."  But  there  was 
no  power  in  it,  because  it  was  purely  subjective ;  it  had  no  object  of 
faith ;  in  other  words,  it  wholly  lacked  that  soul-melting,  soul-hum- 
bling, sord-transforming,  objective  idea  which  the  Gospel  furnishes.  It 
taught  the  invalid  to  seek  relief  by  turning  from  one  wearied  side  to 
the  other ;  but  it  could  not  tell  him,  ^'  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and 
walk/'  because  it  could  not  say  to  him,  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee." 
It  was  only  an  empty  philosophic  rhapsody, — this  proud  talk  of  living 
for  the  spiritual  as  opposed  to  the  animal  nature.  The  veriest  sensualist 
might  admire  it,  as  Alcibiades  did,  and  yet  remain  a  sensualist  still.  It 
was,  in  short,  all  powerless  to  subdue  the  inward  war,  because  it  taught 
nothing,  as  it  knew  nothing,  of  the  older  war  between  the  soul  and 
God,  which  must  first  be  reeandUd  before  there  can  be  any  true  KardXXay^ 
or  reconciliation  in  the  other. 

The  incarnation  is,  doubtless,  the  highest  of  Christian  dogmas ;  but  it 
may  be  said  that  some  shadow  of  it  appears  in  the  ancient  mythologies. 
The  one,  however,  on  which  we  are  now  dwelling — ^this  idea  of  vicarious- 
ness  or  suhstihUion — may  be  regarded  as  the  exclusive  peculiarity  of 
scriptural  Christianity.  This  it*shares  with  no  other  religion  upon  earth. 
In  this  sense  it  is  Christianity  itself,  so  that  nothing  which  rejects  it  is 
truly  entitled  to  the  name.  It  has  ever  been  the  great  power  of  the 
Church.  Every  form  of  vital  theology  embraces  this  idea  of  One  who 
died  for  us,  of  a  Divine  being  who  took  our  place,  and  who  came  to 
the  earth  to  do  that  one  great  act.  It  it  the  sole  idea  that  unites  all 
the  different  aspects  of  Christianity — Oriental,  Greek,  Latin,  Mediseval, 
Protestant.  It  is  the  one  doctrine  in  respect  to  which  the  highest  cul- 
ture can  claim  no  pre-eminence  over  the  lowliest  minds.  "  He  died  for 
us."  In  this  short  afiirmation  all  are  equal,  all  equally  capable  of  under- 
standing the  fact,  all  equally  incapable  of  comprehending  the  mystery. 
We  learn  it  in  our  catechisms  ;  and  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
volumes  on  the  atonement  ever  carry  us  much  further  than  the  first  con- 
ceptions conveyed  in  those  four  words.  All  collateral  ideas  and  figures 
immediately  harmonize  in  that  one  thought  of  substitution,  whether  it  is 
satisfaction,  redemption,  imputation,  protection,  salvation,   deliverance 
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from  peril.  "  For  us/'  vWp  r^^i^v.  Exegesis  has  to  limit  itself  to  e±- 
ploring  the  measure  of  this  most  significant  preposition, /or  t«,  on  wxmM 
ofua,  by  reason  ofuB^  in  our  stead,  in  our'behalf,  in  our  defence.  Every 
relation  expressed  bj  it  meets  us  h,ere.  Every  figure  of  redemption  else- 
where employed  finds  its  expression  here.  He  saHsfied  for  us,  He  became 
our  surety.  He  paid  our  heavy  debt.  He  vindicated  the  claims  of  the 
law,  he  made  glorious,  on  mir  behalf,  the  righteousness  of  God.  He 
stood  precisely  in  our  place  j  whatever  was  lacking  to  us,  in  any  sense, 
He  fully  supplied,  ffis  became  ours,  and  ours  became  His.  "  He  was 
made  sin  for  us,"  as  "  we  are  made  righteous  "  through  Him.  All  this  is 
by  means  of  His  death,  for  that  is  the  mysterious  fact  which  gives  the 
declaration  all  its  significance  and  all  its  power.  Or  take  the  preposition 
in  its  primary  sense — vnip  ff^a>v,  over  us — ^and  then  it  is  the  idea  of  pro- 
tection, defence,  covering,  of  one  who  stands  over  us,  as  Ajax  Telamon 
spread  his  mighty  shield  over  his  brother  Teucer,  and  "  covered  his 
head  in  the  day  of  battle."  It  is  the  favourite  Patristic  view  of  the 
atonement — ^the  hero  Messiah  contending  with  our  great  adversary, 
and  rescuing  us  from  His  cruel  captivity.  Or  it  is  the  idea  of  One 
interveni7ig  with  His  own  body.  His  own  person,  to  receive  the 
blow  that  must  inevitably  have  fallen  upon  our  heads.  It  is  the  picture 
so  graphically  presented  in  the  Hebrew  of  Isaiah  liiL  6  :  "  Then  was 
made  to  light  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."  On  His  head  fell  the  bolt 
of  the  Divine  justice. 

Salvation  by  the  death  and  blood  of  Christ — it  is  presented  in  every 
part  of  the  New  Testament.  Having  its  germ  in  the  Saviour's  own 
utterances,  it  becomes  the  prominent  idea  of  the  apostolic  messages. 
John  is  called  the  most  subjective  of  the  Bible  writers,  and  yet  it  is 
brought  out  in  his  epistles  as  clear  and  distinct  as  in  those  of  Paul  and 
Peter :  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  sin."  It  is  that 
same  bold,  objective,  forensic  idea  which  Mathew  Arnold  so  con- 
temptuously rejects,  but  which  is  the  only  door  through  which  the  soul 
truly  enters  into  the  inner  Christian  life.  All  else  is  but  a  vain  attempt 
"  to  cUmb  up  some  other  way."  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  seems 
hardly  to  sound  any  other  note  :  "  Without  the  shedding  of  blood  there 
is  no  remission."  And  then  the  wondrous  refrain  is  taken  up  in  the 
Apocalypse,  growing  clearer  and  louder  to  the  end  of  that  mysterious 
book  :  "  Unto  Jfm  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His 
own  blood." 

It  need  not  be  said  how  fVilly  this  idea  has  ever  pervaded  the 
hymnology  of  the  church.  In  the  Syriac  chants  of  St.  Ephraem,  in  the 
Greek  litanies  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  the  Latin  hymns  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  those  of  Luther,  Ken,  Wesley,  Watts,  Keble,  Montgomery,  it  is 
the  one  unchanging  strain,  this  forensic  idea  of  suhstittUion,  expressing 
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itself  ever  in  similar  impassioBed,  appropriating  laijgiiage :  "  To  Him  who 
loved  us,  and  gave  himself  y^^r  us,  and  washed  iu»  from  our  sins  in  his 
own  blooA"     "  For  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him;  by  his 

stripes  are  we  healed." 

**  Five  bleeding  wounds  He  bears, 
Received  on  Calvary; 
They  pour  eflfectnal  piayers, 
They  londly  speak  for  me. 
*  Forgive  him,  O  forgive,  they  cry, 
Nor  let  that  rantomed  sinner  die.'  " 

Where  is  the  power  in  what  calls  itself  Liberal  Christianity  to  be 
compared  to  this  song  of  salvation,  that  haa  thus  echoed  through  the 
ages-l  There  is,  in  truth,  no  Christianity  where  the  idea  is  wholly 
wanting.  Moral  preaching,  "  practical  preaching,"  of  which  so  much 
has  been  lately  said,  will  be  found,  as  it  ever  has  been  found,  to  be 
utterly  worthless  where  this  and  kindred  ''  dogmas,'*  aa  they  call  them, 
have  Uttie  or  no  place  in  the  hearty  utterances  of  the  pulpit. 

It  is  this  doctrine  of  a  common  Saviour  from  a  common  ruin  that  is 
the  caily  source  of  any  genuine  philanthropy.  Without  it  all  our 
professions  of  reform,  all  our  assumptions  of  public  virtue,  or  of  civic 
progress,  are  but "  a  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal.''  It  is  all  a 
spurious  Christianity,  not  only  destitute  of  evangelical  life,  but  lacking 
even  the  seriousness  and  the  dignity  that  characterized  some  of  the  best 
forms  of  the  old  heathenism.  Those  who  reject  Christ,  thus  presented 
to  us  as  an  objective  SAVIOUIl,  fall  below  the  aspirations,  even  as  they 
f  il  to  undei  stand,  the  teachings  of  Socrates. 

Tatleb  Lewis,  LL.D. 


^1^^  Wiu  znii  ^Imt  of  %  Moxlii. 

It  ig  always  a  difficult  thing  to  give  a  definition  which  shall  at  once 
be  accurate  and  comprehensive ;  and  few  words  present  this  difficulty 
with  greater  emphasis  than  the  word  world.  So  many  hard  things  are 
said  in  the  Scriptures  against  the  world  that  at  times  we  are  disposed  to 
pray  to  be  taken  speedily  to  another ;  and  yet  so  many  good  things  are 
evidently  in  the  world  tl^at  our  hearts  cling  to  this  scene  very  fondly, 
and  we  are  loth  even  to  think  of  having  to  say  farewell  to  so  fair  a 
place.  As  it  is  not  easy  to  define  what  the  world  is,  so  perhaps  it  is  not 
very  desirable.  For  our  great  world,  though  apparently  the  same  to 
all,  is  really  divided  into  as  many  little  worlds  as  there  are  responsible 
beings  in  it,  and  wbat  is  a  snare  to  one  is  no  temptation  to  another. 
It  is  evident  that  the  word  is  used  in  different  senses  by  the  sacred 
^ters,  and  that  it  is  placed  in  very  varied  and  manifold  connections. 
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At  one  time  it  refers  tp  the  material  earth,  whidi  God  made  so  fair,  and 
which  now,  like  some  grand  and  glorious  garden,  is  ever  with  its  fraits 
and  flowers  showing  forth  the  constant  care  of  the  great  Husbandman. 
At  another  time  it  indicates  the  people  who  dwell  here,  as  when  we  are 
told  that  Qod  loTod  the  world  ;  or,  still  further,  the  wicked  people  of 
the  earth  in  distinction  from  the  good.     Sometimes  the  principles  <m 
which  men  usually  act  form  the  prominent  idea  of  the  word,  or  the  pos- 
sessions which  men  may  obtain,  or  the  pleasures   which   they  pursae. 
The  persons,  principles,  posseesionB,  or  pleasures  of  the  earth — all  or 
each  of  these  may  be  comprised  in  the  one  word  now  under  oonaderation. 
Is  it  not  plain,  then,  that  the  word  has  been  left  with  a  vague  and  in- 
definite meaning,  so  that  [each  may,  under  the  guidance  of  God's  spirit, 
find  out  what  is  the  world  to  his  particular  spiritual  constitution,  and 
what  it  is  against  which  he  is  warned,   when  he  is  told   with  Divine 
authority  "  not  to  love  the  world  nor  the  things  that  be  in  the  world  f 
These  last  words  which  we  have  quoted  from  the  Apostle  John  mi^t 
seem  utterly  out  of  place  if  spoken  in  a  monasteiy  or  in  a  quiet  countiy 
home— the  seeming  centre  of  Arcadian  bliss— K)r  in  the  chamber  of  the 
confirmed  invalid.     We  might    seem  to  mock  if  we  uttered  them  in  a 
workhouse,  or  reminded  a  Dorsetshire  labourer  of  their  truth,  or  pointed 
them  out  to  the  grave-faced  member  of  a  religious  sisterhood.     Tet,  in 
each  of  these  cases  it  would  be  as  needful  a  message  as  in  the  city's  toil 
and  splendour ;  and  if  the  spiritual  fieumlties  were  alive,  each  would  feel 
that  again,  and  yet  again,  the  sentence  should  ring  out  its  alarum  in  the 
listening  souL 

God  gave  us  our  little  world,  and  so  long  as  we  do  not  sell  ouiselves 
to  work  iniquity,  we  may  always  fall  back  restfully  on  the  belief  that  ve 
live  amid  a  Divine  order.  The  sphere  is  rounded  off  by  God's  hand, 
but  the  life  which  we  live  may  either  chime  in  with  God's  plan  or  be  a 
gigantic  failure. 

Men  may  abuse  the  world  in  a  thousand  ways ;  yet  sin  has  little  of 
originality  in  it,  and  hence  the  abuse  of  the  world  partakes  more  or  less 
of  the  throe  following  characteristics  :-— 

1.  The  ordering  of  Ufe  in  aceorcUmce  with  the  world's  o/^mion^.^-By 
this  we  do  not  mean  that  religious  people  are  to  affect  any  irregularity 
in  speech,  garb,  or  custom  for  its  own  sake ;  or  that  they  are  to  expose 
themselves  to  unnecessary  ridicule  through  an  unreasoning  opposition  to 
prevailing  habits.  Society  has  claims  upon  all  its  members,  and  he  is 
the  true  gentleman  who  yields  unselfish  acqtdesoence  to  manners  in 
which  no  principle  is  involved,  and  who,  both  in  his  reticenoe  and  in  his 
words,  considers  the  feeUngs  of  others  before  his  own.  How  far  this  ac- 
quiescence may  go  it  is  for  each  conscience  to  determine  for  itself  alone. 
Between  the  man  who  sets  all  that  society  says  and  wishes  at  defiance, 
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and  the  miin  who  is  miserable  for  manj  days  through  an  inadvertent 
breach  of  etiquette  on  his  part,  there  is  a  via  media,  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discover. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  our  danger  lies  all  in  one 
direction.  The  world  keeps  men  trembling  for  its  verdict,  and  many 
are  afraid  to  assert  their  individual  mind-life,  much  less  their  separate 
soul-life.  It  is  at  times  amusing  as  well  as  sad  to  see  how  people  follow 
one  another  Uke  a  flock  of  sheep.  In  great  cities  fashion  becomes  a 
real  study,  to  which  people  devote  money,  mind,  and  toil;  and  in 
smaller  cities  we  have  feeble  imitations  or  gross  exaggerations  of  "  the 
latest  style  "  in  everything.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that^  beneath 
this  feverish  passion  for  being  ''  abreast  of  the  age,"  there  are  moral 
causes  at  work  which  undermine  man's  highest  life,  and  leave  the  sotd 
without  God.  For  if  a  man  be  found  ordering  his  life  according  to 
prevailing  opinions  and  floating  maxims,  it  is  clear  that  he  has  forsaken 
the  pure  and  uncompromising  teaching  of  Christ.  The  endeavour  to 
please  men  will  end  in  displeasing  Qod.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters ; 
and  in  such  a  case  society,  has  been  freely  elected  as  the  man's  moral 
governor.  For  while  it  is  quite  true  that  the  world  possesses  many 
good  maxims,  holds  many  noble  principles,  and  quotes  many  sage 
proverbs,  yet  our  fellow  men  are  not  the  custodians  of  our  inner  life, 
and  have  no  right  to  tread  the  sacred  precincts  of  conscience.  In  that 
lonely  place  God  must  hold  a  supreme  and  undivided  authority ; 
and  when  we  stoop  to  listen  to  men  rather  than  God,  the  clear,  calm 
peace  of  an  untroubled  heart  becomes  ruffled  with  earthly  winds.  Do 
rights  and  leave  the  issue  with  God. 

2.  The  purnti/  of  pleasure  as  an  end  in  life  is  an  abuse  of  the  world. — 
There  are  those  who  pursue  pleasure  as  the  end  in  life.  Endowed  with 
the  dangerous  gift  of  leisure,  and  under  no  obligation  to  work  for  their 
daily  bread,  they  become  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God. 
They  rise  to  a  day  of  self-indulgence ;  servants  wait  their  bidding,  the 
latest  fiction  beguiles  the  morning  hours,  they  lounge  and  loiter  on  life's 
highway,  they  seek  ever  new  excitement  in  the  gay  assembly  or  the 
festive  scene,  and  then  far  into  the  night  they  lie  down  to  an  unrefresh- 
ing  sleep.  Thus  days  are  wasted,  life  at  length  is  squandered,  and 
the  soul  drowned  in  destruction. 

Now  while  we  instinctively  feel  that  such  a  course  is  unworthy  of  a 
noble  being  like  man,  we  may  not  be  so  ready  to  admit  that  to  pursue 
pleasure  at  all,  as  a  primary  end  of  our  existence,  is  a  fatal  mistake.  True 
pleasure  is  too  coy  to  be  caught  by  those  who  hunt  for  it.  It  ever 
eludes  their  search;  and,  like  some  fluttering  bird,  alights  on  the  hand  of 
the  timid  and  retiring  soul.  The  piirsuit  of  happiness  is  as  painful  and 
tedunis  as  the  pursuit  of  health.     Health  comes  to  us  when  we  discharge 
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oiir  duties ;  aad  in  the  same  way  wholesome  pleasure  is  given  in  the 
shape  of  reward  for  well-peiformed  work.  The  most  joyous  recreatioBS 
are  those  that  are  simplest  and  most  natural,  and  that  can  be  ^tered 
upon  with  least  forethought.  Men  who  maice  a  toil  of  pleasure  trans- 
mute the  joy  into  pain.  The  eagerness  with  which  some,  and  especially 
the  young,  inquire  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  certain  kinds  of  amusanent 
is  not  a  gpod  sign ;  for  the  healthy  soid  should  never  be  anxious  about 
what  is  subordinate  to  its  highest  interests.  The  pure  and  innocent 
amusements  of  life  come  to  us  like  flowers  by  the  way :  the  end  and 
goal  of  our  being  is  ever  onward  and  upward. 

3.  The  inordiruxU  love  of  worldly  poeeessions  is  an  aUniae  of  the  toor2ti— 
That  these  possessions  have  their  own  proper  value,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  Qod  allows  us  to  obtain  them,  and  does  not  forbid  us  to 
possess  them.     And  it  is  clear,  even  according  to  the  lesser  light  of 
political  economy,  that  the  accumulation  of  capital  is  as  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community  as  is  the  widenspread  distribution  of  wealth. 
But  the  warnings  against  the  love  of  riches  still  confront  us.    It  is  a 
hard  but  a  necessary  lesson  for  the  Christian  to  leam  to  be  content  with 
food  and  raiment.  The  rich  are  specially  exposed  to  the  sin  of  woddiness, 
and  hence  it  is  terribly  hard  for  them  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heavezL 
And  yet  the  sin  is  so  subtle  that  it  finds  its  way  to  the  heart  of  the 
poorest.    How  difficult  is  it  for  the  poor  man  to  rejoice  at  the  prosperity 
of  his  neighbour.  The  spirit  of  envy  and  covetousness,  of  murmuiing,  and 
complaint  is  the  poor  man's  side  of  that  sin,  which,  in  other  direotioiDS,  is 
manifested  in  pride  and  boasting.     The  rich  man  who  looks  down  with 
disdain  on  his  toiling  brother,  and  the  labourer  who  mutters  a  curse  as 
the  chariot  of  his  prosperous  neighbour  rolls  by,  are  both  far  from  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.     The  repeated  warnings  of  God's  Word  have  been  given 
imder  the  direction  of  the  Spirit  who  knows  what  is  in  man,  and  is  able 
to  measure  the  strength  of  each  human  temptation.      Men  smile  as 
preachers  insist  on  the  truth  of  these  warnings,  and  they  often  treat  the 
words  of  scripture  as  nothing  better  than  glittering  rhetoric.     But  while 
they  entertain  this  secret  scepticism,  the  world  passes  away  from  them ; 
every  garland  they  weave  is  dying;  every  fortune    they    gather   is 
becoming  corrupt ;   every  mansion  they  inhabit  is  but  the  ante-room  to 
the  narrow  grave  ;  and  all  the  loveliness  of  life  is  passing  away  like  a 
dream.      When  the  man's  lower  nature  is  satisfied  with    '^  goods " — 
"  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years" — ^then  the  soul  asserts  its  claims, 
and  a  voice  breaks  out  of  the  stillness  of  eternity  to  cry,  "  Thou  fooL" 

Turning  now  to  the  other  side  of  our  subject,  it  is  not  difficult  to  point 
out  the  general  principles  involved  in  a  right  use  of  the  world. 

1.    To  regard  our  possesauma  as  Oo^a  gifta  to  ua  ia  to  vse  the  tvorld 
aright. — We  may  "  eat  our  bread  with  joy,  and  drink  our  wine  with  a 
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meny  heart/'  provided  that  we  do  not  forget  Qod,  and  that  we  acknow- 
ledge all  that  we  have  a&  incentives  to  a  perpetual  praise  of  the  Giver  of 
every  good  thing.  As  in  every  gift  the  real  value  is  in  the  amount  of 
affection,  friendship,  or  goodwill  whiqh  it  expresses,  so  is  it  in  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life.  To  the  devout  man  they  are  so  many  proofs  of  his 
Heavenly  Father's  love ;  his  mind  is  never  arrested  by  the  mere  gift  to 
the  exclusion  of  that  infinite  heart  of  love  of  which  it  is  but  the  faint 
expression.  The  love  of  the  world  is  overruled  in  the  regenerate  heart 
by  the  greater  love  of  which  the  things  of  the  world  are 
suggestions.  When  God  casts  out  the  unclean  spirit  from  the 
heart  He  does  not  leave  the  house  empty  as  well  as  swept  and 
ganushed.  The  lower  love  is  excommunicated  by  the  higher.  .  The 
whims  and  fiancies  of  childhood  give  place  to  a  manly  trust,  which 
holds  firmly  that  God  is  infinitely  wise  in  all  that  He  gives  and  witholds. 
The  man  who  worships  riches  is  vulgar,  earthly,  low ;  he  passes  through 
life  with  a  downward  look.  The  man  who  is  thankful  for  all  his  posses- 
sions with  a  Christian  joy  is  noble,  heavenly,  erect ;  he  passes  through 
life  with  the  upward  look.  Christianity  teaches  us  that  envy  is  as  hurtful 
as  pride,  and  inculcates  deep  sympathy  with  all  that  is  bright  and 
human — enabling  us  to  rise  out  of  our  own  selfish  sorrows  to  rejoice  with 
those  that  rejoice.  Thus,  in  whatever  light  the  Christian's  life  be 
regarded,  it  should  be  one  of  joy— joy  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
happiness  belonging  to  the  lot  of  others,  and  joy  in  feeling  that  every 
eojoyment  of  which  he  himself  partakes  is  a  rill  from  the  ''  river  of 
God's  pleasure."  Health,  friends,  books,  home,  means  of  travel,  all 
these  make  him  break  forth  into  singing,  and  lead  him  to  rejoice  in  the 
Lord  evermore. 

2.  To  regard  the  world  as  a  Divine  ineans  of  forming  character  is  to 
use  it  aright, — ^The  world  is  to  all  intelligent  and  serious-minded  men  a 
school  for  the  development  and  maturing  of  character.  Opposing 
principles  contend  for  the  mastery,  and  our  moral  natures  are  the  battle- 
ground. Amid  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  startling  catastrophes,  and 
splendid  triumphs,  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  soul-confiicts 
decide  the  ultimate  destinies  of  the  world.  The  fate  of  immortal  spirits 
is  fixed  and  determined  in  the  bloodless,  silent  encounter  to  which  there 
is  no  earthly  eye-witness.  God  and  Mammon  strive  with  thy  spirit,  and 
thou  art  taking  sides  with  one  or  the  other.  The  world  appeals  to  our 
senses,  and  to  the  lower  part  of  our  natures ;  the  truth  and  Spirit  of 
God  urge  upon  us  the  unseen  and  eternal.  If  we  stay  too  long  among 
the  world's  pursuits,  however  lawful,  and  follow  too  eagerly  the  pleasures 
of  the  present,  however  innocent,  our  spiritual  faculties  become  over- 
powered as  with  some  deadly  drug,  and  praise  dies  away  on  our  languid 
lips.    The  world  may  be  fair  to  look  upon  as  the  plains  of  Sodom ;  its 
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art  may  be  captivating  as  the  temples  of  Greece  or  the  paintings  of  Italy ; 
its  literature  may  soar  aloft  on  the  wings  of  imagination  to  a  more 
ethereal  atmosphere  than  that  which  surrounds  our  work-a-day  world ; 
but  the  air  is  too  vitiated  for  the  soul  to  live  upon,  and  unless  we  com- 
mune with  God  our  higher  life  must  fade  and  die.  Our  great  duty, 
therefore,  is  summed  up  in  the  one  word  resistance.  We  must,  wielding  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  fight  to  the  last,  watch  even  when  the  enemy  appears 
to  slumber,  and  amid  scenes  so  full  of  risks  to  our  nobler  purposes  guard 
against  all  approaches  on  our  part  to  worldly  habits.  The  sins  of  society 
must  be  branded  as  exceeding  sinful,  its  maxims  must  be  taken  up  the 
sides  of  Sinai,  its  competitions  and  retaliations  must  be  forced  to  sit 
among  the  multitude  who  listen  to  Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount, 
and  its  successes  must  be  narrowly  watched  lest  they  be  enemies  in 
disguise  come  to  take  the  citadel  of  our  hearts.  Our  communion  being 
with  the  Father  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  not  the  faintest  cloud  of 
sin  is  to  blush  the  heaven  of  our  joy.  "  Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit 
whereby  ye  are  sealed  unto  the. day  of  redemption." 

3.  To  regard  the  world  as  a.  great  opportunity  of  service  to  men  is  to 
fise  it  arig/U, — It  has  been  said  very  truly  that  "  more  souls  have 
been  smothered  by  luxury  than  have  been  starved  by  hunger."  The 
great  sin  to  which  every  mortal  man  is  exposed  in  one  form  or  other  is 
that  of  selfishness.  Hence  the  world  is  so  arranged  by  a  Divine  hand 
as  to  afford  a  perpetual  opportunity  of  administering  to  the  wants  and 
of  secuiing  the  happiness  of  others  besides  ourselves.  It  was  said  of 
Christ — ^and  the  saying  is  the  key  of  His  whole  mission — that  "  He 
pleased  not  Himself ;"  and  in  as  far  as  that  can  be  said  of  us,  in  that 
measure  are  we  using  the  privil^es  of  life  in  accordance  with  the 
Divine  plan.  If  this  world  has  any  advantage  over  the  next,  it  is 
surely  aiises  from  the  fact  that  here  we  may  comfort  the  sorrowing,  help 
the  weak,  give  truth  to  the  ignorant,  and  do  good  to  all  men.  Christ's 
life  is  the  ideal  one  ;  and  it  was  modelled  on  His  own  principle,  that  the 
greatest  in  the  kingdom  must  be  servant  of  all.  He  was  King  of  men 
because  He  gave  His  life  a  ransom  .  for  many.  In  looking  back  on 
the  history  of  the  world,  our  eye  rests  instinctively  and  lovingly  on 
thos3  who  have  abased  themselves  most  in  order  to  serve  mankind.  We 
feel  no  thiill  of  joy  in  thinking  of  Charles  II.  using  his  kingly  position 
as  a  means  of  administering  to  his  self-indulgence,  or  of  Alexander  the 
Great  weeping  because  there  were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer,  or  of 
Napoleon  seeking  to  subjugate  Europe  beneath  his  yoke.  But  we 
linger  over  the  memory  of  Howard  visiting  dreary  prisons,  of  Elizabeth 
Fry  carrying  messages  of  hope  to  the  forlorn,  of  Bunyan  dreaming 
heavenly  visions  in  Bedford  jail,  and  of  Robert  Baikes  gathering  the 
children  of  Gloucester  into  the  first  English   Sunday-school.     These  are 
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the  great  ones  in  the  Father's  Kingdom.  And  is  it  not  plain  that  the 
greatness  which  comes  from  true  unselfish  goodness  should  be  sought  by 
us  all  ?  Why  have  men  been  endowed  with  exceptional  advantages 
except  that  they  may  use  them  for  the  good  of  their  fellows  1  Can  we 
give  any  satisfactory  reason  for  the  existence  of  wealth  amongst  us,  except 
that  it  should  either  be  expended  as  capital  or  distributed  in  accordance 
with  Christian  principles  1  Is  there  not  something  most  humiliating  in 
the  fact  that  Christian  men  hoard  up  sums  fax  too  large  for  any  wants 
which  either  they  or  their  children  will  ever  feell  Do  such  men  ever  read 
the  parable  of  the  talents,  and  reflect  on  the  miserable  end  of  the  servant 
who  hid  the  treasure  committed  to  his  charge  )  Bich  men  must  give  of 
their  substance,  not  of  their  savings  ;  wise  men  must  cease  their  intel- 
lectual scorn  and  become  teachers  of  the  multitude ;  and  the  Church 
must  sit  by  the  bedside  of  a  dying  world  with  the  message  of  immortal 
hope.  This  is  the  sound  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  and  unless  we  use  the 
world  thus,  "  the  love  of  the  Father"  is  not  in  us. 

Samuel  Pearson. 


PART  FIRST. 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  1870,  an  anniversary  was  celebrated  in  Halle,. 

Pnusia,  which,  but  for  the  war  between  France  and  Germany,  would  and 

ought  to  have  excited,  even  in  this  country,  far  more  interest  and  attention 

than  it  actually  did.     Dr.  Tholuck  was  celebrating  ihejiftuth  anniversary  of 

his  entrance  on  the  career  of  a  teacher  of  theology,  or,  to  use  the  technical 

German  expression,   ''His  Jubilee  as  an  Academical  Teacher."    It  is  an 

usual  thing  in  Germany  to  mark  the  conclusion  of  fifty  years  of  service  in 

some  special  way,  in  idmost  all  cases.     Even  a  clerk  in  a  warehouse  expects 

it.    The  officialB  of  the  State,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  look  forward 

to  celebrating  their  Jubilee,  and  often  they  receive  on  the  day  presents  of 

tfx)nsiderable  value.     The  mode  of  celebration  differs  naturally  according  to 

the  person  and  the  neighbourhood.     Such  a  Jubilee  is,  of  course,  not  a  very 

common  event.     Indeed,  amongst  University  teachers,   it  is  a  very  rare 

event.     Partly,  perhaps,  for  this  reason,  when  a  Professor  occupies  a  very 

high  position  in  public  esteem,  his  admirers  get  up  a  celebration  of  what  is 

termed  his  ''twenty-five  years  Jubilee."    Such  a  celebration  was  got  up  in 

Tholuck's  case,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  ;  and  now,  much  to  the  surprise 

of  aU  who  know  how  frail  is  his  bodily  health,  he  has  had  the  gratification  of 

witnessing  another.     There  is  not  a  second  theologian  in  Germany,  one 

might  almost  say,  in  the  world,  who  deserved  this  honour  more  than  he  did. 

With  my  readers*  permission  I  will  now,  after  referring  to  one  or  two 

features  of  the  celebration,  sketch  the  Professor^s  career  and  labours,  and 

add  one  or  two  personal  reminiscences  illustrative  of  his  character  as  a  man 

and  Christian,  and  his  methods  as  a  theological  teacher. 
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Early  in  the  morning  of  the  festive  day — much  earlier  than  would  be 
agreeable  to  us  lazy  English — ^the  Students*  Choral  Society  serenaded 
Tholuck  by  singing  the  Hymn  that  begins  ''  Lobe  den  Herm  den  machtig^d 
Konig  der  Ehren  ;"  at  the  close  of  which  he  addressed  to  them  a  few  words, 
which,  whilst  expressing  his  own  gratitude,  admonished  the  singers  to 
thankfulness  and  repentance  towards  the  Giver  of  all  good.  The  celebration 
proper  began  about  10  o'clock,  and  to  the  disappointment  of  many  who 
would  fain  have  been  present  was  held  in  Tholuck's  own  house,  instead  of 
in  the  large  hall  of  the  University.  The  entrance  to  his  dwelling  and  the 
room  where  the  guests  assembled  had  been  profusely  decorated  in  the 
beautiful  German  way  with  garlands  and  flowers,  the  presents  naturally 
occupying  a  prominent  place.  I  may  add  here  that,  unlike  most  Germans, 
Tholuck  occupies  an  entire  house  which,  though  on  the  outside  an  un- 
sightly enough  affair,  and  in  a  very  narrow  street,  is  inside  very  com- 
fortable, and  possesses  two  large  rooms,  looking  into  the,  for  a  town,  con- 
siderable garden.  When  all  were  assembled,  the  aged  Professor,  or,  ss  the 
technical  term  (which,  for  convenience,  I  shall  occasionaUy  use)  has  it,  the 
'^  «7u&t2ar,"  appeared.  The  first  to  advance  was  Dr.  K5gel,  of  Berlin,  who 
had  been  deputed  by  the  Cultus  Minister,  Yon  Mtthler,  to  offer  congratula- 
tions in  the  name  of  the  Government  and  himself  and  to  confer  an  order 
(the  Star  to  the  order  of  the  Bed  Eagle  of  the  second  class  *)  ;  then  came  Dr. 
Hoffman,  also  of  Berlin,  with  the  congratulations  of  the  Upper  Church 
Council — ^the  highest  Ecclesiastical  authority  in  Prussia — who,  in  the  course 
of  his  address,  described  Tholuck  as  '*  One  of  the  Church  Fathers  of  tke 
Nineteenth  Century,  a  position  which  he  deserves,  if  any  one  does.  The  Rector 
of  the  University  was  the  next  to  speak,  and  referred  to  what  Tholuck  had  done 
for  Science,  the  Church,  and  the  University,  at  the  same  time  presenting  him 
with  a  Latin  dissertation,  written  and  dedicated  to  him,  by  Professor  Schlott- 
mann.  The  last-mentioned,  who  is  the  Dean  of  the  Theological  Facultj^, 
then  handed  over  an  address  from  Berlin.  After  him  a  student  offered  con- 
gratulations in  the  name  of  his  fellow  students.  Then  Professor  Jaoobi  read  an 
address  which  had  been  sent^by  French  theologians,  one  of  whom  had  signed 
it  whilst  his  hand  trembled  from  a  deadly  wound  that  he  had  received  in  the 
war.  One  of  the  next  to  come  forward  was  the  General  Superintendent 
Holler  from  Magdeburg,  as  the  representative  of  the  Provincial  Consistory,* 
of  which  Tholuck  is  a  Coimcillor,  who  was  not  a  little  surprised  when 
Tholuck  replied  to  his  address  by  putting  into  his  hands  a  diploma,  creating 
him  Doctor  of  Divinity  of  the  University  of  Halle.  But  I  should  weary 
my  readers  if  I  were  to  enumerate  all  the  men  who  came  on  that  interesting 
morning.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  besides  those  already  mentioned,  there  were 
no  fewer  than  twenty-three  deputations.  Amongst  other  works  spedallj 
prepared  for  the  occasion  and  dedicated  to  Tholuck,  was  one  on  '*  Old  Age,'' 
by  the  Director  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  in  Wittenberg ;  a  Latin  Essay 
by  a  pastor  in  Danzig  ;  and  a  Church  Historical  Monograph,  by  the  pastor 

*  The  Ordfln  and  Glaim  of  Orders  are  so  numerotu  in  Germany  that  it  takas  a  lilSrtima  to 
understand  them  all.  97  the  way,  I  may  Just  say  that  Tholuok  (as  he  himself;  satirixing  as,  onc« 
told  me),  has  quite  as  much  right  to  be  called  Cheyalier  as  the  late  Chevalier  Bnnsto.  Then  an 
™*ny,  rery  many  CheraUexs  in  Germany. 
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who  had  once  Btndied  at  Halle.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  cele- 
bration was  that  committed  to  Professor  Kahler,  of  Halle.  He  was  there  as 
the  representatiye  of  a  committee  which  had  been  constituted  f orthe  purpose 
of  collecting  a  sum  of  money,  with  which  to  found  Stipendia,  or,  as  the 
Scotch  would  say,  Bursaries,  to  be  designated  the  Tholuck^Stipendia  and  to 
be  administered  by  him  as  long  as  he  lives.  His  turn  having  arrived,  he 
placed  4,700  thalers  (about  £705)  in  the  hands  of  the  Jubilar,  which,  as  he 
stated,  had  been  contributed  by  upwards  of  one  thousand  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  classes,  especially  by  pastors  and  students,  from  all  parts  of 
Germany, — some  were  even  from  France,  others  from  Switzerland.*  After 
this,  Dr.  K5gel  again  stepped  forward,  and  recited  a  poem  of  his  own  com- 
positicm,  in  i^diich  he  gave  expression  to  the  reverence  and  affection,  which 
he  (now  Court  Chaplain,  and  the  most  esteemed  preacher  in  Berlin,  once 
resident  in  Tholuck's  house  as  his  Amanuensis  and  Librarian)  felt  for  him 
whom  he  could  style  at  once  his  ''teacher,  father,  and  friend."  The  whole 
concluded  with  the  Mtiyiwg  of  a  hymn. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  a  meeting  had  been  held  on  the  evening  of  the 
Ist  of  December  in  the  large  Assembly  Boom  of  the  principal  Hotel,  at  which 
the  deputations  were  present  along  with  many  students,  citizens  of  Halle, 
and  some  ladies.  Here  Tholuck  delivered  a  very  characteristic  address 
which  has  since  been  published,  and  I  believe,  translated  into  English,  t  He 
spoke  particularly  of  the  great  aim  of  his  life,  which  had  been,  not  to  make 
disciples  or  secure  i^dmirers,  but  to  gain  friends  for  and  in  Christ.  He  had 
been,  not  a  boiok  P^f essor,  but  a  students'  Professor,  and  always  preferred 
intercourse  with  students,  to  intercourse  either  with  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  or  with  pastors.  He  concluded  with  applying  to  himself  the 
words  which  Zinzendorf  adopted  as  his  motto :  "I  have  but  one  passion, 
and  that  is  He." 

But  now  to  return  to  the  proper  Jubilee-day.  In  the  afternoon  about 
three  hundred  persons,  including  Dr.  Tholuck,  assembled  for  dinner  in  the 
hotel  just  mentioned,  at  which,  toasts  of  various  kinds  were  given,  and 
addresses  delivered.  In  the  course  of  the  speech  with  which  Professor 
Schlottmaim,  one  of  the  HaUe  professors,  introduced  a  toast  to  the  JubUcvr, 
he  deseribed  Tholuck  as  a  ''  medical  mirade,"  which  he  certainly  is,  if  there 
be  such  a  thing.  Special  interest  was  excited  by  a  speech  which  an  American 
stndent  delivered,  and  with  which  the  Professor  was  so  gratified  that  he 
caused  himself  to  be  conducted  to  the  gentleman  that  he  might  thank  him 
with  the  hand  as  well  as  with  the  lip.  The  feast  broke  up,  as  usual,  with 
the  singing  of  the  hymn,  ''  Nun  danket  alle  Gott." 

*  After  the  odebratton,  contrilmtioni  anrlTod  alio  fnnn  America.  Considering  how  much  kind- 
mw  both  Englidi,  Scotch,  Iriah,  and  Welsh  stodents  and  ministers,  and  other  visiton  in  Halle  hare 
rtodTed  at  Tholuck's  hands,  and  how  much  direct  good  his  thedlogical  works  have  done  in  England, 
not  reckoning  the  indirect  good  we  hare  reoeiTed,  it  would  surely  be  both  proper  and  Just  for 
Britain  to  contribute  its  quota  ;  especially  as  the  BuMaries  are  for  distribution  among  students  of 
•U  nations.  An  effort  ii  being  nuide  to  ndse  something ;  and  if  any  reader  of  tiiese  notices  should 
ieel  disposed  to  contribute  a  sum,  howerer  amall,  the  writer  will  be  most  happy  to  take  charge  of  it, 
uid  Me  that  it  reaches  its  destination. 

tA  truulation  has  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  "British  and  Foreign  ETangelioal 
*«»i«r,"  ft»  April,  1871. 
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Late  in  the  evening,  that  fine  old  German  cnstom  of  a  torchlight  pro- 
cession was  observed.  After  assembling  in  front  of  Tholuck's  house,  where 
they  sung  Luther's  war  song,  **  Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  nnser  Gott,"  and  listen- 
ing to  a  brief  address,  the  students  marched,  in  accordance  with  a  tune- 
honoured  custom,  to  the  market-place,  where,  forming  a  great  cirde,  they 
sung  the  old  academical  song,  **  Gaudeamus  igitur,"  gradually,  as  they 
approached  the  last  stanzas,  throwing  their  torches  into  a  great  pUe  in  the 
centre.  I  must  confess  I  know  of  no  more  charming  feature  of  German  stu- 
dent celebrations  than  the  close  of  such  a  torchlight  procession.  Even  the 
most  prosaic  soul  must  gain  inspiration  as  he  listens  to  the  fine  strain  of 
song  gushing  from  two  or  three  hundred  manly  throats,  and  sees  the  torches 
one  after  the  other  flying  through  the  air,  to  form  a  huge  bonfire,  that  casts 
a  lurid  glare  on  the  surrounding  buildings  and  persons.  It  is  a  scene  never 
to  be  foigotten  by  any  one  whose  soul  has  not  been  eaten  out  of  him. 

But  now  to  the  brief  biographical  sketch  which  I  propose  to  give.  Dr. 
Friedrich  August  Tholuck  was  bom  at  Breslau,  in  1799,  and  is  now  accord- 
ingly about  seventy -two  years  of  age — not  very  old  considering  the  length 
of  time  his  name  has  been  before  the  world.  He  is  said  to  have  began  life 
as  a  working  jeweller,  but  some  friends  who  had  noted  his  abilities,  provided 
the  means  to  enable  him  to  attend  the  gymnasium,  and  afterwards  to  study 
at  the  University.  He  worked  day  and  night  to  such  an  excess,  and,  as  I 
have  heard,  especially  in  winter,  under  such  wretched  circumstances,  that  he 
undermined  his  healtii,  and  contracted  a  chronic  disease  of  the  eyes.  Ab  a 
student,  and  indeed  for  some  time  after  finishing  his  University  course,  he 
had  very  strong  prejudices  against  ''the  pietists  and  mystics,"  as  serious 
Christians  were  then  termed.  At  the  University  he  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  Oriental  studies,  and  afterwards  gave  proof  of  the  extent  of  his  acquire- 
ments, in  a  Latin  dissertation  on  ''  Sufism  ;  or,  the  Pantheistic  Theosophy  of 
the  Persians,"  drawn  from  Persian  and  Arabic  sources,  which,  if  I  nustake 
not,  secured  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  University  of 
Jena.  From  Breslau  he  had  removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  passed  the  exami- 
nation of  Licentiate  of  Theology,  and  became  Privat-Dooent  at  the  Univer- 
sity, on  the  2nd  of  December,  1821.  He  had  no  intention  at  first  of  devoting 
himself  to  theology  proper,  for  he  was  a  sceptic;  but  having  been 
converted  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth,  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  a  Baron  von  Kottwitz,  who,  in  those  days  of  spiritual  dearth, 
occupied  a  high  place  among  the  few  pious  that  Rationalism  had  left, 
and  did  much  to  bring  about  a  revival  of  religion,  he  was  persuaded  by 
friends  to  alter  his  plans.  One  of  the  first  literary  fruits  of  his  conversion 
was  the  treatise  known  in  England  as  ''  Guido  and  Julius  ;  or,  the  True 
Consecration  of  the  Doubter,"  which,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  the  preface  to 
the  second  edition,  was  written  in  the  course  of  three  weeks.  It  originated 
in  the  request  of  a  pious  layman,  Samuel  Elsuer,  whose  name  is  still  well 
known  in  Berlin,  that  he  would  write  a  tract  on  the  question  **  Believest 
thou  that  thou  art  a  sinner  t"  The  German  title  is,  **  The  Doctrine  of  Sin, 
and  the  Atoner  ;  or,  the  True  Consecration  of  the  Doubter."  The  second  half 
of  the  title  refers  to  a  book  that  had  been  published  some  time  previously  by 
the  celebrated  De  Wette,  entitled,  **  Theodore  ;  or,  the  Consecration  of  the 
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Doubter."  Tholuck's  book  has  gone  through  some  eight  or  nine  editions,  besides 
being  translated  into,  at  all  events,  the  English  language ;  and  has  had  a  very 
wide  and  most  healthful  influence,  especially  on  students  of  theology.  Few 
books  of  the  kind  are  better  fitted  for  putting  into  the  hands  of  earnest  and 
educated  doubters,  than  this ;  for  whilst  it  is  written  with  great  taste  ^and 
fire,  it  begins  at  that  point  at  which  all  must  begin,  who  wish  to  understand 
Christ  and  Christianity — the  question  of  am.  '^  He  alone  who  descends  into 
the  abyss  of  self-knowledge,  can  arise  to  the  heights  of  the  knowledge  of 
Ck)d,"  says  Tholuck  ;  and  he  only  knows  himself  at  the  deepest,  who  knows 
himself  as  a  sinner.  This  is  not  now  the  fashionable  route ;  but  whether 
fashionable  or  no,  it  is  the  only  true  route  to  Him  who  '^  came  to  seek  and 
save  the  lost'*  Guido  in  the  book  is  Tholuck  himself ;  Father  Abraham  is 
the  Baron  von  Kottwitz  ;  and  Julias  is  Julius  Mliller,  the  author  of  the  great 
work  on  sin,  who  was  at  this  time  his  fellow  lodger  and  intimate  friend. 
They  haye  for  many,  many  years  been  colleagues  at  the  University  of  Halle. 
Spring  HiU  College,  BirTningham.  D.  W.  Simon. 


THB  POULTBY  (COMPTER)  CHAPEL. 

The  nomenclature  of  London  streets  is  not  always  explainable  ;  although 
when  main  thoroughfares  are  known  by  odd-sounding  names  like  that  of 
the  Poultry,  &c.,  the  reason,  on  investigation,  is  commonly  found  to  be   as 
simple  as  the  people  from  whom  the  terms  have  descended.  Tradition,  which  is 
seldom  altogether  silent,  says  that,  in  medisBval  days,   the  citizens  bought 
fowls  in  a  market  place  here  situated  ;  and  this  circumstance  perhaps  will 
explain  the  origin  of  the  Poultry.    A  provision  market  attended  by  tidy  and 
thrifty  housewives  from  the  farms  of  Middlesex,  Essex  and  Surrey,  helps  to 
complete  a  pleasant  picture  of  what  the  city  was  like  in  less  smoky  days  ;  be- 
fore science  had  brought  innovations,  and  ere  religious  reformers  had  taught 
the  populace  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  Antichrist.   But  in  this  world 
things  pleasant  and  sad  are  often  found  keeping  company.    We  find,  for  ex- 
ample, that  on  this  spot  there  stood  for  ''time  out  of  mind,"  an  ancient 
building,  with  an  exterior  black  and  ugly,  which  aptly  corresponded  with 
the  filth  and  misery  within,  ''The  Counter  in  the  Poultrie."      Not  many 
yards  from  the  prison  stood  the  chapel  of  a  fraternity  of  friars  whose  pious 
banquetings  and  holy  leisure  were  rudely  interrupted  by  Henry  the  Eighth. 
This  snug  estate  afterwards  became  the  ''Fair  Warehouse*'  of  a  certain 
haberdasher,  to  whose  profit  the  change  redounded  no  less  than  it  did  to  the 
citizens'  convenience.      Near  at  hand,  moreover,  in  the  hall  of  the  Grocers* 
Company  the  Bank  of  England  was  inaugurated. 

The  Poultry  Prison  was  a  City  institution  for  many  centuries.  According 
to  the  historians,  the  neighbours  called  it  the  Compter,  because  prisoners 
"  who  are  detained,  are  obliged  to  accompt  for  the  cause  of  their  commitment 
before  they  are  set  at  liberty.'*  Of  old  this  gaol  exclusively  belonged  to  one 
of  the  two  sherifis,  the  other  sheriff  having  been  master  of  a  similar  strong- 
hold in  Wood-street.    Prisoners,  whose  poverty  entitled  them  to  assistance, 
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were  succoured  by  divers  benefactions  bequeathed  for  their  relief ;  and  they 
were  also  allowed  to  feast  on  the  broken  victuals  from  the  sherifb'  tables. 
Centuries  ago  a  formidable  airay  of  officials  sought  to  preserve  order  in  Lon- 
don by  a  salutary  enforcing  of  the  criminal  code.  The  sheriffs  appointed  a 
secondary,  next  in  dignity  to  themselves.  After  him  came  the  secretary  or 
derk  of  the  papers,  with  four  under  officials ;  and  lastly,  there  were  eighteen 
sergeants-at-mace,  who  served  writs,  arranged  distraints,  attended  prisoners 
at  tiieir  trial,  and  when  necessary,  saw  them  hanged.  These  Compter  officials 
were  known  to  the  busy  throng  of  old  Cheapside  by  their  blue  doth  uniform. 

Until -the  opening  years  of  the  present  century,  this  Poultry  prison,  the 
site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  Dr.  Parker's  Chapel,  survived  to  testify  to 
civic  maladministration.  The  authorities  suffered  this  disgrace  to  our  rich 
dty  to  exist  until  the  pUe  became  not  only  totally  unfit  for  human  beings 
to  inhabit,  but  actually  threatened,  by  falling  down  and  killing  its 
wretched  inmates,  to  place  them  for  ever  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  punishment.  The  chief  gaoler,  who  formerly  held  a  trast 
of  suffident  importance  to  be  induded  in  the  list  of  royal  patronage, 
received  £250  a  year,  the  surgeon  and  chaplain  being  paid  in  proportion. 
The  diet  consisted  of  ten  ounces  of  bread,  and  a  pound  of  potatoes, 
daily,  with  about  a  pound  of  beef  weekly  for  each  person^  exclusive  of  leav- 
ings sent  in  from  neighbouring  taverns.  Though  so  ancient,  no  particular 
mention  occurs  of  the  Compter  until  .the  era  of  the  Reformation.  In  the 
year  1600  we  find  the  City  laying  out  £600  upon  the  premises,  and  fourteen 
years  later  it  was  again  put  in  repair.  On  the  destruction  of  the  prison  in 
the  great  fire,  the  captives  found  a  temporary  home  in  the  commodious 
apartments  belonging  to  the  gates  of  Aldersgate  and  Bishopsgate.  After 
being  rebuilt,  the  prison  assumed  all  its  wonted  dinginess,  being  now  divided 
into  several  wards — e.g.,  the  King's,  the  Queen's,  and  the  Jews'.  As  though 
the  offidals  were  solidtous  that  nothing  should  check  the  debasement  of  the 
unfortunate  captives,  a  public-house  stood  within  the  precincts,  and  this 
readily  supplied  the  means  of  temporarily  drowning  care  at  the  expense  of 
awaking  to  deeper  misery.  During  Divine  worship  in  the  little  chapel  the 
felons  occupied  the  area,  and  the  debtors  the  more  select  gaUery.  The  only 
convenience  for  exercise  was  that  supplied  by  the  flat  roof  ;  but  lest  any  of 
the  incarcerated,  in  preference  to  an  orderly  pacing  of  the  leads,  should 
attempt  suidde,  or  venture  a  run  for  freedom  along  the  housetops  of  Cheap- 
side,  keepers  were  always  in  attendance  to  prevent  mishaps.  In  1804  the 
premises  were  sufficiently  dangerous  for  the  prisoners  to  be  hastily  removed, 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  sent  back  into  their  old  haimt  before  any  per- 
fect safety  was  insured  by  substantial  repairs.  About  this  time  the  inmates 
numbered  forty-six,  of  whom  nine  were  insolvents.  In  1811  the  gaol  is 
described  in  a  resolution  of  the  Common  Couneil  as  being  in  a  condition 
bordering  on  ruin,  and,  of  course,  dangerous  to  the  lives  of  its  tenants. 
Some  years  later  the  estate  was  purchased  by  the  Dissenters,  who,  in  place 
of  the  dilapidated  pile,  erected  on  its  site  the  present  chapel,  at  a  cost  of 
£10,000.  On  being  finished  in  November,  1819,  the  diapel  was  opened  by 
William  Jay,  Thomas  Raffles,  and  John  Clayton. 

But  though  the  Poultry  Chapel  is   only  about  half  a  century  old,  the 
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chxaxk  dates  its  rise  £rom  the  year  1640.  The  divine  that  gathered  the  first 
congregation  and  established  the  church  was  Dr.  Thomas  Qoodwin,  who, 
haring  been  driven  into  Holland  by  the  Laudian  persecution,  returned  to 
London  when  the  times  were  rendered  safe  by  the  action  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  The  original  meeting-house  stood  at  St.  Dimstan's-in-the-East, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thames-street ;  but  at  the  indulgence  era — 1672 
—more  convenient  premises  were  provided  on  the  site  of  the  late  East  India 
House,  where  for  a  great  number  of  years,  in  Paved-alley,  Lime-street,  the 
society  flourished  as  the  richest  of  its  denomination  in  London.  When,  in 
1755,  the  Lidia  Company  extended  their  buildings  to  the  site  of  the 
chapel,  the  latter  was  removed,  and  the  main  body  of  the  worshippers  with 
the  records  in  their  possession,  found  a  home  in  Miles's-lane ;  but  the 
minority,  through  some  disagreement,  removed  to  Artillery-street.  From 
Miles's-lane  the  original  church  removed  to  Camomile-street,  and  thence,  in 
1819,  to  the  new  erection  in  the  Poultry. 

Thomas  Goodwin  was  a  native  of  Robsly,  in  Norfolk,  and  bom  in  October, 
1600.  He  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  inseparable  from  a  sound  religious 
training  and  a  judicious  secular  education.  His  parents  soon  perceived  that 
their  watchfulness  and  expense  were  not  ill-bestowed  ;  for  besides  evincing 
a  serious  cast  of  mind,  he  mastered  the  rudiments  of  the  learned  languages 
at  thirteen,  about  which  age  he  proceeded  to  Cambridge. 

Of  Goodwin's  somewhat  remarkable  experience  during  youth  he  has  him- 
self left  us  a  full  relation.  As  early  as  his  sixth  year,  he  arrived  at  a  know- 
ledge of  the  sinfulness  of  sin.  At  fourteen  he  had  sufficiently  progressed  in 
thehigherlife  to  commence  taking  the  communion;  when  he  set  himself 
the  prodigious  task — ^but  to  him  ''The  sweet  exercise"— of  mastering  Calvin's 
Institutes.  After  communing  once,  he  was  about  to  do  so  again,  when  his  tutor 
observing  the  extreme  youthful  cast  of  his  countenance  ordered  him  to  retire. 
This  adventure  greatly  damped  the  boy's  spirits,  and  was  also  the  occasion 
of  his  relinquJBhing  the  ministry  of  Sibbs,  from  whose  sermons  he  had 
derived  especial  benefit.  So  keen,  indeed,  was  his  chagrin,  that  for  a  while 
he  ceased  praying. 

After  these  mishaps  of  boyhood  and  youth  had  passed,  Goodwin  showed 
that  he  possessed  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  compass,  as  well  as  powers  of  applica- 
tion of  no  common-place  stamp.  In  1628  his  abilities  procured  him  a  lectureship 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  on  which  occasion  the  Bishop  of  Ely  made  the 
rather  odd  request  that  the  lecturer  should  abstain  from  handling  contro- 
verted points  ;  ''but,"  replied  the  dumbfounded  divine,  "as  all  points  are 
subjects  of  controversy,  such  an  agreement  would  leave  me  nothing  to  dis- 
course about."  At  Cambridge  Goodwin  [continued  until  1634,  when  he  re- 
nounced the  Anglican  communion.  A  limited  space  will  not  allow  of  our 
following  the  thread  of  the  doctor's  interesting  life.  It  must  suftice  to  say 
that  he  died  in  a  good  old  age  in  1679. 

In  1650  Cromwell  promoted  Goodwin  to  the  Mastership  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  when  he  was  succeeded  in  the  pastorate  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Harnson,  a  man  whose  talents  were  scarcely  less  shining  than  were  those  of 
his  predecessor.  Though  bom  in  the  north  of  England,  Harrison  was  reared 
in  Virginia,  where  ultimately  he  served  the  governor  as  domestic  chaplain. 
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Hihb  early  in  life  he  strictly  adhered  to  the  order  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  sympathised  with  his  master's  persecuting  opinions.  At  one  time  he 
witnessed  with  secret  satisfaction  the  expulsion  of  two  English  Evangehsts 
from  the  colony,  who  as  zealous  Nonconformists,  were  about  attempting  to 
spread  the  Gk>spel  among  the  heathen  Indians.  When,  however,  their  forced 
departure  was  followed  by  a  massacre  of  the  British  settlers,  the  shocking 
tragedy  so  wrought  upon  the  mind  of  the  chaplain,  that  henceforth  he  lived 
like  another  man.  After  leaving  America,  and  settling  in  London,  his  great 
talents  brought  him  into  notice,  and  he  was  judged  to  be  the  best  quaUlied 
person  to  succeed  Dr.  Goodwin  at  the  meeting  in  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-East 
The  pastor  was  extremely  popular,  and  like  a  true  gentleman,  observed  an 
even  behaviour  to  persons  of  high  and  mean  condition. 

Dr.  Harrison  was  followed  by  Thomas  Mallery,  who  probably  held  the 
pastorate  for  some  years.  At  Bartholomew  tide,  1662,  he  was  lecturer  at 
Grooked-lane,  and  he  also  sustained  another  lecture  at  Deptford.  After 
Mallery  came  John  Collins,  a  student  from  Harvard  College,  his  father 
having  been  deacon  over  a  church  in  New  England.  On  coming  to  this 
country,  Collins  accepted  a  chaplaincy  under  General  Monck,  and  subse- 
sequently  settled  with  the  Independents  at  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-West.  He 
died  in  1687.  Of  his  two  assistants,  Francis  Howel  and  John  King,  but  few 
memorials  are  extant. 

At  the  Revolution,  Collins  was  succeeded  at  Lime-street  by  Nathaniel 
Mather,  a  member  of  a  well  known  family.  From  his  native  Lancaster,  and 
at  the  age  of  five,  Mather  removed  with  his  father  to  New  England,  and 
ipceived  his  education  at  Harvard  College.  Returning  to  England  in  the 
Conmionwealth  era,  he  rose  into  favour  until  Cromwell  installed  ^iwi  in  the 
living  of  Harberton,  Devon,  and  afterwards  promoted  him  to  Barnstaple. 
Losing  his  offices  at  the  Restoration,  he  retired  to  Holland.  Thence  he 
crossed  to  Ireland  in  1671,  to  succeed  his  brother  in  the  pastorate  at  Dublin. 
Finally  he  removed  to  London  and  remained  at  Lime-street  until  his  death 
in  1697.  For  an  assistant  he  had  Robert  Trail,  M.A.,  a  man  of  some 
celebrity  in  his  day. 

Of  the  following  pastors  and  lecturers  who  served  between  1697  and  1755 
we  have  no  space  to  give  particulars  :  John  Collins,  Jun. ;  Robert  Bragge ; 
Philip  Gibbs  ;  John  Atkinson  ;  John  Hill,  and  John  Richardson. 

The  meeting  house  in  Camomile-street,  was  erected  in  1766,  under  the 
pastorate  of  William  Porter,  who  for  many  years  laboured  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  metropolitan  ministers.  Under  his  successor,  John  Reynolds, 
the  society  dwindled  down  to  a  very  low  ebb  ;  but  was  completely  restored 
to  prosperity  by  John  Clayton,  Jun.,  who  removed  from  Kensington. 

Bom  in  1780,  John  Clayton,  in  due  course  entered  Homerton  Coll^;e.  In 
early  youth  his  predilections  were  for  study  and  his  habits  were  pious.  His 
parents,  however,  sent  him  to  Edinburgh,  and  on  returning  from  the  univeraitj, 
it  was  found  that  many  worldly  customs  had  been  learned  by  the  erring  youth. 
The  white  silk  stockings  and  dancing  shoes  which  John  brought  home  after  his 
first  session  excited  so  much  serious  alarm  at  Highbury-place,  that  instead  of 
returning  to  the  northern  capital,  he  was  placed  with  the  judicious  John 
Winter,   of  Newbury.     In  1801  he  setUed  at  Kensington,  and  in  1805  at 
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Camomile-street.  As  a  divine  he  was  completely  suoeeflsful ;  and  hia  pre- 
sence was  often  sought  for  anniversaries  and  opening  services.  In  his  political 
opinions  and  methodical  habits  he  was  the  counterpart  of  his  father.  Of  his 
genial  nature  and  liberality,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  much  has  been  said  ;  of 
the  latter  he  has  himself  left  an  exact  account  in  a  paper,  entitled,  '*  Sacri- 
fices from  my  income  and  private  p];pperty."  We  learn  that  from  first  to  last 
he  distributed  £9,050  Ss.  In  1818  the  first  stone  of  the  Poultry  Chapel  was 
laid,  the  ground  having  been  purchased  for  £2,000.  The  pastor  died  at  Bath 
in  1866. 

Of  Drs.  Spence  and  Parker,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  it  would  be 
onbeooming  to  write  further,  than  to  wish  them  many  years  of  happiness  and 
Mefdnees.  G.  H.  Pikb. 


Land  ahkad  !  The  exciting  shout  roused  us  early  from  our  berths  one 
misty  morning,  and  brought  us  on  deck,  to  try  to  descry  the  mountains  of 
MaoritiuSy  through  the  fog  and  rain. 

Gradually  the  sun  broke  through  the  mist,  and  soon  we  saw  plainly  the 
nigged  outline  of  the  Mauritian  hills,  picturesque  and  beautiful  in  the  yet 
distant  horizon.  Beyond  the  ranges  of  Riviere  Noire  and  Gavanne,  we  saw 
the  mountains  of  Port  Louis,  one  peak  of  which  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  the 
PoQce  (so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  thumb),  and  another  as  the 
Pieter  Both,  supposed  to  be  named  after  a  foolish  Dutchman,  who  perished 
in  trying  to  climb  it.  As  we  approached  it,  the  whole  island  seemed  to  be 
intersected  by  mountain-chains.  Some  of  them  gently  sloping  and  crowned 
with  verdure  ;  others  rearing  their  craggy  peaks  heavenward,  in  pinnacles  of 
fantastic  beauty,  while  the  vaDeys  between  glowed  with  the  rich  yellowish 
green  of  the  now  ripening  sugar-cane.  Every  eye  scanned  narrowly  the 
objects  of  interest  as  we  passed  along.  Now,  the  line  of  coral  reefs  around 
the  island,  on  which  many  a  gallant  vessel  has  suffered  wreck.  Then  the 
beautiful  indentations  along  the  coast,  and  the  wild  openings  in  the  hiUs, 
down  which  many  a  tumultuous  torrent  urges  its  way  to  the  sea.  Then 
the  long  avenues  of  graceful  filao  trees  (the  Caniarina  of  Madagascar)  along 
the  shore,  and  the  chimneys  of  the  sugar-mills  pouring  forth  their  volumes 
of  smoke,  and  the  white  houses  of  the  planters,  surrounded  with  beautiful 
gardens,  in  which  the  feathery  palm  tree,  and  aloe,  and  banana  remind  us 
that  we  have  left  a  temperate  for  a  tropical  clime.  Picturesque  islands  rose 
up  right  and  left  of  us.  Ik  Bonde,  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  a  thousand 
feet  high,  covered  with  wood,  and  famous  for  its  Coco  de  Mer.  He  aax 
SerpenU  beyond,  a  desolate,  barren  rock.  He  d'Amhre^  the  scene  of  the  most 
touching  incident  in  St.  Pierre's  '*  Paul  and  Virginia,"  on  which  in  1744  the 
*'  St.  Gerant**  met  its  fate,  the  loss  of  which,  at  a  time  when  provisions  were 
■carte,  proved  most  disastrous  to  the  colony.  He  Longue,  or  Plate,  360 
feet  high,  with  its  revolving  light  visible  26  miles  away ;  and  last,  not  least, 
C^in  de  Mire,  or  Gunner's  Quoin,  a  noble  rock,  560  feet  high,  that  rears 
itself  like  a  bastion  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 

Passing  all  these,  with  light  wind  and  smooth  sea,  we  reached  Port  Louis, 
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as  the  eyening  shades  settled  down  over  the  hills.  The  lights  glittered  in  the 
town  before  ns,  and  the  clear  tropical  moon  gleamed  down  upon  us  from  a 
sky  without  a  cloud,  as  we  anchored  near  the  lightship  and  the  bell-buoy, 
waiting  until  the  morning,  when  the  doctor  coming  on  board  and  finding  a 
clean  bill  of  health,  would  give  us  "pratique,"  and  we  passengers  would  be 
permitted  to  land. 

Morning  bright  and  beautiful ;  the  doctor  has  been  and  found  us  suffering 
from  nothing  more  morbid  than  a  somewhat  reasonable  impatience  to  set 
foot  on  shore.  We  have  breakfasted  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives  on  bananas, 
pineapples,  and  raspberries,  brought  fresh  from  the  *' Bazaar."  The  white 
bread  was  pronounced  ''beautiful,"  and  the  butter  '' delicious ; "  and 
now  the  ship's  gig,  newly  painted  the  week  before,  is  launched,  and  we  are 
rowed  ashore  to  see  the  lions  of  Port  Louis,  and  to  learn  from  our  agent  how 
soon  we  may  hope  to  resume  our  journey  towards  that  land  in  which  the 
glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  Gk>d  has  achieved  such  signal  triumphs,  and  to 
labour  in  which,  if  the  Lord  will,  we  have  left  behind  so  much  that  is 
hallowed  and  dear. 

Now  for  a  glimpse  of  Port  Louis.  First  the  harbour,  which  is  in  sh^ 
like  a  horse-shoe,  and  is  large  enou^  and  deep  enough  to  afford  shelter  and 
anchorage  to  150  vessels  of  hu^est  tonnage.  Its  value  is  often  experienced 
by  ships  caught  in  the  hurricanes  of  these  Lidian  seas.  Fort  Qeorge  com- 
mands it  on  the  North,  and  Fort  William  on  the  South,  while  in  the  centre; 
from  a  hill  behind  the  town,  the  citadel  covers  it  with  its  guns.  The 
town  itself  as  we  are  being  rowed  ashore  looks  like  a  large  garden 
two  miles  or  more  long,  and  half  a  mile  wide.  Houses  are  thickly 
scattered  in  the  midst  of  the  foliage,  and  here  and  there  some  church,  or  other 
conspicuous  public  btiilding,  peeps  through.  Open  on  one  side  to  the  sea, 
it  is  enclosed  on  the  others  by  precipitous  mountains.  The  highest 
of  these,  the  Pieter  Both,  rises  2,874  feet  above  the  sea  ;  the  Pouce  2,707, 
and  the  Montaigne  du  Port  Louis,  1,136  feet.  The  first  is  crowned  by  an 
abrupt,  barren-looking  rock,  of  which  the  ascent  is  extremely  difficult  It  was 
scaled,  however,  by  Colonel  Lloyd  in  1831,  and  by  others  more  recently  ;  the 
latest  successful  attempt  being  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  '^Gralatea  "  doring 
the  recent  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  The  Pouce  mountain  is  thickly 
wooded.  Many  rare^and  beautiful  plants  cover  its  slopes,  and  the  view  from 
its  rocky  sunmiit  is  exceedingly  fine.  Far  below,  the  town  shews  well  with 
its  regular  streets  at  right  angles,  and  its  many  detached  buildings,  with 
their  gardens  filled  with  tamarind  trees  and  palms.  Ii^mediately  beneath 
is  the  Champ  De  Mars.  That  monument  in  the  midst  is  in  honour  of 
General  Malartic,  one  of  the  last  French  Grovemors.  His  skill  and  enterprise 
inflicted  great  damage  on  British  commerce  before  our  troops  took  possesion 
of  the  island.  Farther  down  is  the  Government  House  (a  most  ugly  build- 
ing) very  much  like  a  large  sugar  store ;  and  the  Place  d'Armes,  in  which 
stands  a  monument  to  Labourdonnias,  the  hero  and  pride  of  Mauritius,  who, 
more  than  any  other  French  Grovemor  laid  the  f  oimdation  of  its  present  im- 
portance. Besides  these,  the  barracks,  hospitals.  Royal  College,  Churches  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  Ehiglish  and  Scotch  Church,  and  Independents,  claim 
attention,  although  none  of  them  are  of  any  architectural  beauty  or  impor- 
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tance.  A  little  further  off  are  the  crowded  quays  and  the  harbour  full  of 
shipping,  and  over  there,  in  the  western  suburb,  just  beyond  that  long 
avenue  of  fir-like  fildos,  is  the  cemetery.  We  noticed  many  a  fair  monument 
there,  each  surmonnted  with  vases  filled  with  flowers  brought  fresh  every 
morning  from  the  Bazaar.  The  ashes  of  English,  French,  and  Creole  mingle 
there.  Many  are  the  graves  of  the  young  whose  purposes  of  enterprise  and 
valour  were  broken  off  by  a  fatal  fever.  One  monument  which  specially  at- 
tracted onr  notice  was  that  of  the  venerable  John  Le  Brun,  for  nearly  half  a 
century  the  missionary  to  the  coloured  population  of  this  island.  These 
objects,  with  the  wooded  plain  towards  the  north,  the  islands  beyond  like 
ever  watchful  sentinels  of  the  deep,  the  line  of  snrf  breaking  on  the  distant 
coral  ree&,  with  picturesque  residences,  winding  streams,  cultivated  plains, 
and  lofty  eminences  everywhere  inland,  form  a  panorama  well  worth  all  the 
climbing  to  behold  and  enjoy. 

On  our  first  landing,  the  Bazaar  was  a  great  object  of  attraction.  Amid 
crowds  of  Mahommedans  and  nearly-naked  coolies  we  find  our  way  through 
Bcenes  of  oriental  romance  or  '' Arabian-Nights* "  enchantment,  to  long  ranges 
of  covered  stalls  in  which  every  possible  description  of  merchandize  is 
vended  by  every  possible  variety  of  vendors  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Fish  from  the  surrounding  seas,  whose  very  [names  had  never  reached  our 
English  ear,  yet  giving  employment,  we  were  told,  to  two  thousand  fishermen 
in  this  and  the  adjacent  islands,  to  catch  them.  Beef  from  Madagascar, 
venison  from  the  forests ;  tropical  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  of  every 
sort  grown  on  the  island  ;  drapery  goods  from  Manchester  andNottingjham  j 
hardware  from  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  ;  pottery  from  Staffordshire  ; 
gloves  and  perfumery  from  Paris  ;  besides  silks  from  Arabia  and  India,  and 
spices  from  China  and  Ceylon.  These,  and  much  beside,  displayed  by  people 
of  every  garb  and  colour,  and  commended  to  the  stranger  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  languages  which  clatter  in  his  ear  all  at  once,  make  up  such  a  sight 
and  sound  as  could  scarcely  have  been  met  with,  since  Babel,  in  any  place  in 
the  world  except  this. 

Although  Port  Louis  is  well  supplied  with  water  at  a  great  expense,  yet 
the  inattention  to  cleanliness  which  prevails  among  its  closely-packed 
Indian  and  negro  population,  the  lack  of  adequate  drainage,  the  closeness  of 
its  atmosphere,  arising  from  its  exposure  to  a  tropical  sun  and  being  shut  in 
hy  surrounding  hills,  combine  to  make  it,  with  its  population  of  70,000 
souls,  very  unhealthy.  Cholera  and  fever  have  at  various  times  carried  off 
thousands  of  its  inhabitants,  and  made  its  average  death-rate  twice  as  high  as 
that  of  London.  It  wasthought  advisable,  therefore,  that  we  should  spend  our 
few  days  in  Mauritius  at  a  breezy  and  healthy  spot  called  Curepipe,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Port  Louis,  on  the  elevated  plateau  of  Plaines  Wilhems. 
1^  arrangement  enabled  us  to  see  much  of  the  home  life  of  the  coloured  people 
as  we  walked  through  their  villages.  We  found  the  public  roads  (made  origi- 
nally by  British  soldiers,  and  kept  in  repair  by  Indians)  exceedingly  good. 
Rows  of  Yacoa  palms,  aloes,  and  bananiers,  and  fields  of  waving  sugar-cane 
hoxmd  them  on  either  side.  As  is  well  known,  sugar  is  the  staple  product 
of  the  island.  About  150,000  acres  are  devoted  to  its  cultivation,  and 
200,000  tons  are  exported  every  year. 
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We  enter  Rose  Hill,  or  Mesnil  village.  The  shops  and  huts  are  humble 
sheds,  without  chimney  or  window,  and  covered  only  with  leaves  of  the 
Vacoa  palm.  Boys  and  girls  up  to  seven  or  eight  years  old — merry,  laugh- 
ing sprites,  with  dark,  curly  hair,  white  teeth,  and  mischievous-looking  eyes— 
frolic  about  in  a  state  of  nudity  outside.  The  father,  with  a  piece  of  calico 
round  his  loins,  sits  content,  and  asks  no  better  wardrobe  ;  or,  if  he  does,  a 
soldier's  cast-off  coat  will  at  onee  make  him  the  beau  of  the  village.  Even 
the  wife  and  mother,  although  bedizened  with  jewellery  as  mudi  as  nose 
and  ears  and  arms  and  ankles  can  carry,  is  quite  satisfied  with  one  piece  of 
coloured  calico  or  cambric  for  her  attire,  just  wrapped  round  her  waist  and 
thrown  loosely  over  the  shoulders.  For  commonly  the  women  were  aadly 
degraded  in  appearance,  although  they  showed  much  fondness  for  their 
infant  cliildren,  whom  they  carry  astride  on  their  hips.  The  shops,  as  nre 
passed,  were  thronged  with  customers,  and  mostly  presented  some  amusing 
scenes.  An  Indian  barber  in  one,  with  brandished  razor,  was  operating  on 
a  chattering  patient,  who,  with  looking-glass  in  hand,  was  directing  his 
movements  with  infinite  discrimination  and  gravity.  '  ^^  Mr,  IsmadStdli' 
man  "  is  "  licensed  to  Tailor  3681 ;"  "  Woman  Sandruggevj^*  next  door,  is 
licenced  to  Oakemaker  25,712  (cakes  unpleasantly  black  and  greasy).  Over 
the  way  is  a  coloured  farrier,  a  descendant  of  the  slaves  that  once  cultivated 
the  island.  Next  to  him  a  Creole  shoemaker  flourishes  ;  while  Mr.  China- 
man Haquico,  or  Assam,  or  Sing,  drives  a  large  trade  in  groceries  and 
spirits,  to  say  nothing  of  Huntley  and  Palmer's  biscuits  and  Day  and  Mar- 
tin's blacking.  Every  shopkeeper,  we  observed,  prefixes  Mr.  to  his  name. 
This  is  required  by  the  law  of  the  island,  to  prevent  him  from  cheating  his 
creditors  by  professing  that  the  stock-in-trade  belongs  to  his  child— ^  fraud 
that  used  to  be  practised  rather  frequently. 

An  excellent  opportunity  of  observing  the  motley  character  of  the  popula- 
tion was  one  day  afforded  us  by  a  grand  fete  that  took  place  on  the  Champs  de 
Mars.  Fifty  thousand  people  were  gathered  together  in  every  variety  of 
dazzling  and  many-coloured  costumes  ;  Arabs,  with  long  graceful  robes  and 
glittering  turbans ;  Mohammedans,  tall,  muscular,  and  manly,  with  flow- 
ing beard  and  haughty  step ;  Indians  from  the  plains  and  mountains  of 
Hindoostan,  with  faces  soft  and  gentle,  black,  curly  locks,  and  frames  lithe 
and  supple,  yet  strangely  efifeminate  withal ;  Chinamen,  the  most  persevering 
retail  dealers  in  the  Island,  with  their  flattened  noses,  high  cheek-bones, 
and  eyes  like  long,  narrow,  button-holes  ;  wearing  huge  trousers,  each  leg  <'^ 
which  was  ample  enough  to  envelope  the  whole  body  ;  these,  with  Africans 
of  every  type  and  country,  Mozambique,  Abyssinian,  Malagasy,  a  few  Lascar 
seamen,  with  round  caps  and  cotton  petticoats ;  Armenians,  Cingalese,  an 
occasional  Parsee  merchant,  besides  the  resident  Creole  population  ;  a  ^^^ 
French  and  fewer  English — men,  women,  and  children,  in  gay,  flaunting 
colours  of  red,  green,  yellow  blue,  and  white,  made  up  such  a  picture  as  no 
other  country  but  Mauritius  could  present.  Quiet  contentment  sat  on  ereij 
countenance ;  easily  pleased  seemed  these  swarthy  children  of  the  East ;  very 
respectful  were  they  in  their  behaviour  towards  the  English,  and  utterly  free 
from  the  intoxication,  jostling,  and  boisterous  rudeness  which  are  too  often 
found  in  miscellaneous  crowds  at  home. 
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During  our  brief  stay  in  Mauritiiu  the  religions  condition  of  its  inhabitants 
was  the  subject  of  constant  observation  and  inquiry,  and  to  anyone  imbued 
with  love  to  Christ  and  to  souls,  this  is  deplorable  indeed.  Out  of  its  300,000 
people,  the  coloured  immigrants  from  India  and  Africa  number  nearly  two- 
thirds,  and  of  these  the  Mohammedans  are  ihe  only  section  that  appear  to 
observe  anything  like  religious  worship.  The  Chinese  have  a  joss-house  in 
Port  Louis,  but  their  propensity  for  cheating  impels  them  to  cheat  even  their 
gods,  by  adulterating  with  stones  and  earth  the  rice  offered  in  sacrifice. 
The  vast  Indian  population  is  practically  without  any  religion  at  alL  The 
Roman  Catholics  reckon  some  adherents  among  the  Africans,  while  Romanism 
is  professedly  the  religion  of  the  French  and  French  Creoles.  The  most 
utter  godlessness,  however,  abounds  on  all  sides.  Sunday  in  Port  Louis  is 
the  gay  day  of  the  week.  Spirit  shops  are  wide  open,  and  drunken  sailors 
are  too  often  seen  reeling  outside.  Bazaars  are  thronged  with  eager  piu:- 
chasers.  Carrioles  and  carriages  rattle  along  the  street  filled  with  gaily- 
dressed  men  and  women  going  to  spend  the  day  at  Panpelmousses.  Sounds 
of  gay  music,  dancing,  and  card  playing,  come  from  houses  and  hotels. 
Workpeople  inmost  cases  continue  their  week-day  avocations ;  places  of  amuse- 
ment are  filled,  while  the  house  of  Grod  is  nearly  empty,  and  in  the  rural 
districts  stag-hunting  and  card-playing  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

It  would  be  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Knglish  residents,  as  a  rule, 
acted  worthily  of  a  Christian  nation  in  this  matter.  The  faithful  few,  how- 
ever, who  ''  fear  the  Lord  and  think  upon  his  name,"  appear  to  be  very  few 
indeed.  Some  zealous  spiritual  labourers  there  are  who  strive  hard  to  draw 
attention  to  things  Heavenly  and  Eternal,  but  for  the  most  part  (as  a  mer- 
chant remarked  to  us)  '*  money  and  sugar  are  the  principal  things  thought  of 
in  Mauritius."  The  vast  Coolie  population  is  still  unreached  by  a  ray  of 
Gospel  light ;  although  to  earnest  Christians  acquainted  with  their  language 
no  more  favourable  field  for  Colportage  or  street-preaching  could  be  found. 
The  barrier  of  Caste  is  in  their  case  broken  down,  and  as  most  of  them  will 
return  to  India  at  the  expiration  of  their  three  years*  engagement  with  the 
planters,  they  would,  'if  converted  to  Christ,  be  valuable  missionaries  to  their 
brethren  at  home. 

We  leave  Mauritius  with  the  earnest  prayer  that  showers  of  converting 
Grace  may  speedily  descend  upon  it,  and  that  in  a  yet  nobler  sense  than  that 
intended  by  the  inscription  on  its  new  island  banner,  it  may  ere  long  be  for 
Christ's  Kingdom,  **  The  Star  and  the  Key  of  the  Indian  Sea.''      C.  F.  M. 
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THE  ORDINATION  OF  AN  ECCENTRIC  MINISTER. 

The  following  extract  from  the  life  of  Elder  John  Smith,  Cincimiati, 
1871,  iUnstEates  in  r«ther  an  amnfling  way,  the  tests  applied  in  some  parts  of 
America  to  ascertain  the  soundness  of  doctrine,  and  the  piety  of  heart  of 
those  desiring  to  serve  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 

'^  It  is  reported  that  John  Leland,  one  of  the  most  poptdar  preachers  of 
his  day  in  Virginia,  and  one  of  the  most  eccentric  and  singularly  pious  of 
men,  was  at  first  ordained  a  minister  by  the  choice  of  the  church,  without 
the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery.  He  continued  for  some  yean 
afterwards  to  preach  and  to  baptize  on  the  authority  of  his  simple  appoint- 
ment, much  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  association  to  which  he 
belonged.  In  fact,  on  accoxmt  of  his  departure  from  the  luniages  of  the 
churches  in  Virginia,  he  -viras  not  for  a  while  in  good  fellowship  with  any 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  he  openly  professed  to  believe  that  the  imposition 
of  hands  by  the  Ax>ostles,  in  ancient  times,  was  only  to  ooidet  miracnloos 
gifts,  and  that,  consequently,  such  a  ceremony  in  ^e  Church  now  was,  in 
itself  worthless,  because  wholly  unauthorized.  His  brethren  niged 
him  most  earnestly  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  submit  to  ordina- 
tion by  the  hands  of  the  ministry  ;  and  finally,  to  gratify  them,  he 
consented  that  they  might  call  a  Presbytery  for  the  purpose.  Knowing  all 
the  questions  which  they  would  ask  on  his  examination,  and  resolyed  in  hii 
own  mind  on  the  answers  which  he  would  give,  he  felt  confident  thai  they 
would  not  ordain  him. 

'*  The  Presbytery,  consisting  of  three  staunch  Calvinists,  was  called.  The 
day  appointed  for  the  ordination  arrived,  and  with  it  came  a  multitude  of 
people  to  witness  the  ceremony.  The  work  was  divided  amongst  the  several 
Presbyters.  One  was  to  ask  the  usual  questions  concerning  his  faith  and 
call ;  another  was  to  offer  up  an  ordination  prayer ;  and  another  was  to 
deliver  the  charge  to  the  pastor  and  the  church.  Leland  took  his  seat  long 
before  they  tippeared,  and  resting  his  arms  on  his  knees  and  burying  his  face 
in  his  hands,  awaited  their  movements.  The  Presbyter  appointed  to  condnet 
the  examination,  at  length  began  : 

*'  '  Brother  Leland,it becomes  my  duty,  according  to  previous  anangement 
to  ask  you  a  few  questions  upon  the  subject  of  your  faith,  and  in  reference  to 
your  call  to  the  ministry.' 

*<  ^  Well,  brother,'  said  Leland,  slowly  raising  his  head, '  I  will  tell  you  all 
I  know,'  and  down  went  his  head  into  his  hands  again." 

*'  Presbyter,  *  Brother  Leland,  do  you  not  believe  that  Grod  chose  his  people 
in]Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  7 ' 

'^  Leland  (looking  up.  '  I  know  not,  brother,  what  God  was  doing  before  He 
began  to  make  this  world,' 

''Premier,  <  Brother  Leland,  do  you  not  helieve  that  Gk>d  had  a  people 
from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  ?  * 

Leland,  '  If  He  had,   brother,  they  were  not  our  kind  of  folks.    Our 
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people  were  made  out  of  dust,  you  know,  and  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  there  was  no  dust  to  ma^e  them  out  of.' 

^^  PresbyttT.  ^You  believe,  brother  Lehmd,  that  all  men  are  totally 
depraved  V 

*•'  Ldai\d.  ^  No  brother  ;  if  they  were,  they  could  not  wax  worse  and  worse, 
as  some  of  them  do.    The  devil  was  no  worse  than  totally  depraved.' 

^'  Fresbyttr.  '  Well,  there  are  other  questions  that  will  embrace  all  these 
in  substance.  I  will  ask,  whether  you  do  not  believe  that  sinners  are 
justified  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  them  V 

^'  Ltland,  '  Yes,  brother,  provided  they  will  do  right  themselves  ;  but  I 
know  of  no  righteousness  that  will  justify  a  man  that  won't  do  right 
liimself." 

"  Fre^yter.  ^  Brother  Leland,  I  will  ask  you  one  more  question.  Do  you 
believe  that  all  the  aaints  will  persevere  through  grace  to  glory,  and  get 
home  to  heaven  at  last  Y 

"  Leland.  *■  I  can  tell  you  more  about  that,  my  brother,  when  I  get  there 
myself.    Some  seem  to  make  a  very  bad  start  of  it  here.' 

*"Fhe  Presbyter,  seeing  that  the  audience  was  greatly  amused,  proposed 
to  his  colleagues  that  they  should  retire  for  a  few  moments,  and  consult 
together.  After  returning,  they  remarked  to  the  congregation  that  brother 
Leland  had  not  answered  the  questiona  as  satisfactorily  as  they  could  wish, 
but  they  all  knew  that  he  had  many  eccentricities,  for  which  they  should 
make  every  allowance ;  that  they  had  concluded  accordingly  to  ask  him  a  few 
questions  touching  his  call  to  the  ministry. 

"Fresl^yter.  'Brother  Leland,  you  believe  that  God  has  called  you  to 
preach  the  Gospel  V 

"  Ldand.  <  I  never  heard  Him,  brother.' 

"  Fresbyter.  *  We  do  not  suppose,  brother  Leland,  that  you  ever  heard  an 
audible  voice  ;  but  you  know  what  we  mean.' 

*^  Leland.  '  But  wouldn't  it  be  a  queer  call,  brother,  if  there  were  no  voice, 
and  nothing  said  T 

^^  Fresbyter  (evidently  confused).  ^  Well,  well,  brother  Lehind,  you  believe, 
at  least,  that  it  is  your  duty  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  V 

*^  Leland.  'Ah  !  no,  my  brother,  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
preach  to  the  Dujtch,  for  instance,  for  I  can't  do  it.  When  the  Lord  sent 
the  Apostles  to  preach  to  every  nation,  He  taught  them  to  talk  to  all  sorts 
of  people ;  but  He  has  never  taught  me  to  talk  Dutch  yet.' 

'*  Fresbyter.  '  But,  brother  Leland,  you  feel  a  great  desire  for  the  salvation 
of  sinners,  do  you  not  Y 

^'  Leland.  '  Sometimes  I  think  I  do  ;  and  then  again  I  don't  care  if  the 
devil  gets  the  whole  of  them.' 

*  *'  Upon  this  the  Presbytery  retired  again  ;  and  reported  as  before,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  Leland,  who  was  now  constrained  to  submit  to  ordination. 
After  they  had  ordained  him  in  due  form,  he  said, 

'*  ^  WeU,  brethren,  when  Peter  put  his  hands  on  people,  and  took  them  off, 
they  had  more  sense  than  they  had  before  ;  but  you  have  all  had  your  hands 
on  my  head,  and,  before  God,  I  am  as  big  a  fool  now  as  I  was  before  you 
put  them  on.' " 
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EMANUEL'S  LAND. 

There  is  a  land  where  beauty  cannot  fade, 

Nor  Borrow  dim  the  eye  ; 
Where  true  love  shall  not  droop  nor  be  dismayed, 

And  none  shall  die  ! 

Where  is  that  land,  0  where? 

For  I  would  hasten  there  ! 

Tell  me,  I  fain  would  go, 
For  I  am  wearied  with  a  heavy  woe ! 
The  beautiful  have  left  me  all  alone  ; 
The  true,  the  tender,  from  my  path  are  gone  ! 

0  guide  me  with  thy  hand 

If  thou  dost  know  Uie  land, 
For  I  am  burdened  with  oppressive  care, 
And  I  am  weak  and  tearful  with  despair  ! 

Where  is  it  ?    Tell  me  where — 

Thou  art  kind  and  gentle — tell  me  where  ! 

Friend,  thou  must  trust  in  Him  who  trod  before 

The  desolate  path  of  life  ; 
Must  bear  in  meekness,  as  He  meekly  bore. 

Sorrow,  and  pain,  and  strife  ! 

Think  how  the  Son  of  God 

These  thorny  paths  have  trod  ; 

Think  how  He  longed  to  go. 
Yet  tarried  out  for  thee  the  appointed  woe  ; 
Think  of  His  weariness  in  places  dim, 
Where  no  man  comforted  or  cared  for  Him  ; 

Think  of  the  blood -like  sweat 

With  which  His  brow  was  wet ; 
Yet  how  He  prayed,  unaided  and  alone. 
In  that  great  agony,  *'  Thy  will  be  done  ! " 

Friend,  do  not  thou  despair  ; 
Christ  from  His  heaven  of  heavens  shall  hear  thy  prayer  ! 
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Mil  Ligo,  one  of  the  managers  of 
this  magazine,  and  an  occasional  con- 
trihator  to  its  pages,  was  bom  on  the 
3rd  of  Angosi,  1800,  in  the  village  of 
Cominestown,  Aberdeenshire.  His 
parents  were  people  of  high  respecta- 
bility and  eminent  piety,  although  pos- 
seanng  neither  wealth,  nor  rank.  As  his 
mind  opened,  it  was  motdded  and 
quickened  by  the  teaching  and  holy  ex- 
ample of  a  Christian  home.  As  is  usual 
in  Scotland,  he  receiTed  the  rudiments 
of  Ms  education  in  the  parish  school. 
There  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  das- 
aical  knowledge  which  in  after  life  en- 
abled him  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  greatly 
sided  in  securing  that  fitness  and  felicity 
of  expression  which  distinguished  him 
as  a  public  speaker. 

After  leaving  school,  he  spent  several 
years  in  {agricultural  work  with  Mr. 
Morrison,  the  hiiher  of  the  late  Her 
Br.  Morison,  of  Brompton — for  many 
years  the  editor  of  this  magazine — ^form- 
ing  a  close  and  life-long  intimacy  with 
the  latter.  At  eighteen,  he  left  home  for 
Peterhead,  where  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  saddler.  While  he  bent  his  mind 
thoroughly  to  the  immediate  duties  of 
his  calling,  he  found  time  to  peruse  such 
daa&cs  as  Homer,  Livy,  and  Virgil,  and 
to  store  his  mind  wiUi  general  know- 
ledge. 

Bat  he  was  destined  to  occupy  a 
higher  field  of  labour,  and  to  quidify 
bim  for  that  field  yazious  influences  and 
i^endes  co-operated.  The  light  and 
sweetness  of  a  Christian  home,  the  words 
and  holy  example  of  his  lather,  the 
blended  tenderness  and  force  of  his 
mother's  influence,  the  direct  appeals 
of  an  elder  sister,  the  manly  piety  and 
noble  bearing  of  the  Horisons,  and 
others  with  whom  he  associated,  and 
the   books,    ''Alienees    Alarm,"    and 


''Boston's  Fourfold  State,"  which 
fell  into  his  hand,  all  com- 
bined to  develope'and  conflrm  the  Divine 
life  in  his  soul,  and  to  train  him  for  the 
ministry  of  Christ's  holy  GK>spel. 
Quitting  Peterhead  on  the  expiration  of 
his  apprenticeship,  he  at  once  engaged 
in  the  work  of  Evangelisation.  He 
preached  with  acceptance  and  efficiency 
in  many  of  the  hamlets  and  villages  of 
Aberdeenshire.  In  1826  he  entered  Mari- 
schaU  College,  Aberdeen,  and  during 
his  term  of  study  there  was  actively 
engaged  in  Sabbath-sdhool  teaching, 
and  other  works  of  Christian  usefulness. 
From  Aberdeen  Mr.  Legg  went  to  Glas- 
gow, where,  for  nearly  three  years,  he 
pursued  theological  studies  under  Br. 
Wardlow  and  the  Bev.  Greville  Ewing. 
At  the  same  time  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  that  dty,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
course  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Mr.  Legg's  thoughts  were  directed  to 
England  as  the  scene  of  future  labour 
in  the  Gospel,  probably  by  his  friend. 
Dr.  Morison.  In  March,  1831,  he  came 
to  Beading  to  preach  in  Broad  Street 
Chapel,  of  which  the  Bev.  Archibald 
Douglas  was  minister.  A  co-pastor  was 
desired,  and  with  a  view  to  that  Mr. 
Legg  was  invited  to  preach.  The 
impression  he  produced  was  so  favourable 
that  he  was  requested  to  repeat  his  visit. 
Hewas  then  under  a  promise  to  preach 
for  three  months  to  the  congregation 
assembling  in  George  Street  Chapel, 
Cork,  their  former  pastor,  the  Bev. 
John  Burnett,  having  removed  to  Lon- 
don. From  this  church  he  received  an 
earnest  and  unanimous  invitation  to 
assume  the  pastorate.  He  waived  the 
acceptance  of  this  invitation  until  he 
had  fulfilled  a  promise  to  the  people  of 
Beading  to  return  to  them,  and  had  seen 
the  result.  The  result  was  an  invitation 
to  be  associated  as  co-pastor  with  Mr. 
Douglas,  which  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
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accept.  Thus  commenced  his  long, 
efficient,  and  honoured  ministiy  at 
Reading. 

During  his  extended  paatoxate  of 
nearly  forty  years,  he  was  fiivoured  with 
numerous  and  gratifying  proofs  that  in 
selecting  Reading  as  the  sphere  of  his 
ministry,  he  was  guided  hy  Him  who 
directs  the  steps  of  His  servants.  On 
several  occasions  in  the  course  of  his 
mixiistry,  testimonials  of  considerahle 
value  were  presented  to  him  ezpresslTe 
of  the  confidence  and  attachment  of 
his  people.  On  one  occasion  he  re- 
ceived  a  testimonial  of  public  approval 
and  acbniratiim  for  his  courage  and 
ability  in  defending  the  great  verities  of 
Christianity,  when  challenged  by  Robert 
Owen—one  of  the  prominent  sceptics  of 
the  day.  Hr.  Legg's  ministry  was 
eminently  useful,  gathering  many  souls 
to  Christ,  and  leaving  abiding  memorials 
behind ;  whilst  he  himself,  by  his  un- 
swerving consistency  and  uniform 
geniality,  became  one  of  the  most 
respected  men  in  Reading.  There  his 
memory  will  live,  not  only  among  his 
own  people,  but  among  the  inhabitants 
generally. 

Mr.  Legg's  attainments,  as  has 
already  been  intimated,  were  not  of  a 
superficial  kind.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
fluent,  racy,  instructive,  forcible.  His 
natural  command  of  language  gave  a 
graceful  facility  to  his  speaking;  his 
humour,  ready  to  well  up  on  all  occa- 
sions, sometimes  lent  a  quaint  raciness  to 


his  pulpit  utterances,  and  his  culture 
and  intelligence  rendered  his  diaconnes 
at  once  instructive  and  weighty.  The 
order  of  his  mind  was  meditative,  not 
impassioned ;  he  was  a  teacher,  not  a 
rhetorician. 

As  he  lived,  so  he  died — calm,  tianqiul, 
trusting;  patient  in  suffering,  withont 
anxiety  for  the  future,  and  confiding  in 
the  grace  and  sympathy  of  the  Savioor, 
whom  he  had  so  long  preached  to 
others.  He  was  buried  on  the  Sth  of 
February,  when  the  esteem  which  he 
commanded  in  life  was  attested  by  a 
partial  suspension  of  business  throogh- 
out  the  town,  and  the  multitudes  of  all 
classes  that  gathered  to  pay  their  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory.  As  the 
funeral  procession  moved  on  to  the  ceme- 
tery, it  was  joined  by  deputations  of  all 
denominations,  and  by  many  of  tho 
magistrates  and  leading  men  of  the 
town.  The  pall  was  borne  by  three 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  three  of  his  own  brethren.  And,  as 
a  further  mark  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
in  which  he  resided,  on  the  follovinf; 
Sunday  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  frater- 
nal sympathy  and  regard.  His  friend, 
the  Rev.  J.  Rowland,  of  Henley,  de- 
livered the  funeral  address,  and  preachfd 
to  his  people  on  the  following  Sabbath. 

Few  men  have  been  more  respected 
during  their  life,  or  more  honoured  at 
their  death,  than  Mr.  Legg. 


^otms  ai  "^aah. 


A  History  of  Wesleyan  MistUmSj  in 
all  Parts  of  the  World,  from  the  Com- 
fneneement  to  the  PreeetU  Time.  By 
the  Rev.  Wm.  MoiSTsa.  (London: 
£.  Stock.) 

This  is  in  £ut  a  brief  history  of  Metho- 
dism all  the  world  over — ^too  brief  to 
satisfy  the  lover  of  details.  It  is  rather 
a  synopsis  of  Wesleyanism  than  a  history. 


It  is  a  compendium  bf  results,  and  gir^ 
but  little  idea  of  the  processes  by  which 
ihla  great  denomination  of  Christisiu  has 
attained  the  magnitude  of  which  ita 
adherents  boast  themselves.  It  pro- 
fesses to  have  19,386  ministers  or 
missionaries;  8,098,808  church  mem- 
bers; and  0,346,110  adherents,  scattered 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Porely 
missionary  operations  arecarriedon  in  the 
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West  IndieB,  in  Africa,  in  New  Zealand, 
intheSouth  Seas,  in  India,  and  in  China; 
but  theee  bear  bat  a  small  proportion  to 
the  labours    of  Wealeyans    within  the 
boundaries  of  Christendom  and  in  the 
colonies  of  the  British   Empire.    The 
greatest  resolts  have  been  aohiered  not 
in    heathen     lands,    but    in    so-called 
Chriatian  countries,  and  the  income  of 
their  Missionary  Society  is  largely  ex- 
pended in  Europe,  or  in  its  colonies.  The 
cda  to  the  Elingdom  of  Christ  has  been 
very  large.    We  should  rejoice  if  there 
verelessof  the  Methodism  or  Wesley- 
anism,  in  the  movements  of  our  brethren, 
and  more  of  the  simple  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  But  with  every  drawback  arising 
from  the  sectarianism  of  the  Wesleytn 
communities,  their     exertions  in    the 
spreading  of  the  gospel  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise,  and  their  successes  call  for  devout 
thanksgiving  to  Him  from  whom  every 
good  work  proceeds.     As  a  repertory  of 
facts  concerning    this  great   Christian 
body,  we  can  cordially  recommend  Mr. 
Moister's  work  to  our  readers. 

Christian  Baptism :    its  Svhjecis. 
By  H.  IxoHAx.    (London :  Stock.) 

Another  lai^ge  book,  ol  663  closely 
printed  pages,  upon  the  subject  of  Bap- 
tism.   The  author,  much  to  his  own 
satis&ction,  tries  to  prove  that  he  and 
his  Baptist  brethren  must  be  right  on 
the  sol^ect,  and  that  the  whole  Christian 
world,  from  tame  immemorial,  must  be 
hopelessly,   wilftilly,    and    inexcusably 
^Tong.     We    shall   not  be    tempted 
ir.to  the  arena  of  conflict,  this  time  at 
h'ast,  for   he   promises   another  book, 
shorter  and  better.*  And  that  we  may 
not  be  accused  of  illiberafity,  shall  pre- 
sent his  own  criticism  upon  the  present 
work.    He  says, "  I  am  not  only  deeply 
consdous  of  my  inf^ority  to  very  many 
in  literature  and  logic,  but  also  of  many 
imperfedaons  in  what  I  have  already  at- 
tempted."   His  own  brethren  come  in 
for  a  portion  of  his  dnfkvour.  He  adds, 
"\^hile    strongly  dissenting   from   a 


portion  of  FsBdobaptist  sentiment  and 
practice,  I  am  £sr  from  maintaining  the 
perfection  of  Baptists  in  every  doctrine 
and  practice.  Confining  my  present 
statements  to  Baptism,  I  strongly  de- 
precate the  use  by  Baptists  of  the 
phraseology,  Baptism  by  immertion  and 
mode  of  Baptism  ;  except  when  the  con- 
nection neeessitateB  the  use  of  such  a 
phrase.  Immersion  is  not  a  mode  of 
Baptism,  but  the  act  itself."  He  believes, 
too,  '*  that  among  Baptists,  there  is  too 
much  unscriptural  delay  in  adipinister- 
ing  the  ordinance."  Eespecting  the 
demerits  of  his  own  work  we  have  no 
dispute  with  him ;  the  rest  he  may  set- 
tle between  himself  and  his  brethren. 

An  Earnest  Pastorate;  memorials 
of  the  JRev,  Alezamder  Zeiteh,  M.A., 
Minister  of  the  South  Churchy  Stirling, 
By  the  Bev.  Kobjian  L.  Walkbb. 
(Edinburgh  :  Ajidrew  Elliot.) 

This  small  book  deserves  to  have  a 
much  larger  circle  of  readers  than  the 
immediate  friends  of  its   subject   can 
supply.    Its   perusal   is  edifying   and 
refreshing,  as  the   record   of  the   life 
of  one  who,  in  his  soul,  walked  closely 
with  God,  and  in  his  public  ministry- 
exhibited   much   of   the  spirit  of  his 
Divine     Master.     Without    anything 
very   striking    in   his   experience,  his 
history,  or  his  labours,  yet  all  were  so 
marked  by  genuine  piety,  unostentatious 
and  persevering  usefulness,  that  these 
memoriids  deserved  to  be  written,  and 
by  them  he,  though  dead,  will  continue 
to  speak.  Mr.  WiJker  has  done  his  work 
well,  and  the  little  volume  will  help 
forward  the  cause  for  which  Mr.  Leitch 
so  earnestly  and  lovingly  laboured  while 
he  lived. 

Original  Sin  ;  or  an  Essay  on  the 
Fall,  By  James  Fbaxb.  (London: 
Longmans.) 

The  first  impression  of  this  treatise 
was  published  in  1858.  ^  This  second 
edition,  presenting  many  improvements, 
is  very  creditable  to  the  industiy  and 
piety  of  the  writer,  and  contains  a  oon- 
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densed  representation  of  the  leading 
▼iewB  of  different  writers  apon  the 
mach-debated  subject  of  wMch  it  treats. 
We  commend  it  accordingly,  without 
professing  to  endorse  all  the  opinions  it 
supports,  some  of  which  would  require 
.  extended  discussion. 

Rowena;  or^  the  Poet's  Da/ughter, 
A  Poem.  By  James  Cahoill  Guthbis. 
(London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

The  poetry  of  this  volume  has  the 
genuine  ring,  and  the  story  which  the 
poet  embalms  in  melody  is  full  of 
meaning. 

The  Magic  Spectades,  A  Fairy 
Tale,  By  Chavncby  Gilm.  (Edin- 
burgh: Oliphant.) 

To  stimulate  children  at  school  to 
industry  and  perseyerance,  is  the  object 
of  the  **  Magic  Speotaolee." 

Hymns  and  Songs  of  Pilgrim  Life; 
or.  Steps  to  the  Throne,     By  Jahes 
Gabb,  B.  a.,  Hector  of  Buhner.    (Lon- 
don: Nisbet.) 
Good  in  sentiment^  commonplace  in 

composition. 

SuppLeTry&niary  Psalms  amd  Hymns, 
By  W.  Dbansfield.  (London:  Pass- 
more  and  Alabaster.) 

We  have  too  many  books  of  this  poor 
sort  already.  Hymns  without  a  spark  of 
poetry  must  offend  any  person  of  good 
taste. 

Poetry  for  Beginners,  and  Spelling 
for  Beginners, 

Are  two  little  volumes  of  Comwell's 
admirable  "Education  series."  They 
are  published  by  Simpkin  and  Co. 

The  Holy  Sabbath  instittUed  in 
Paradise,  and  perfected  through  Christ, 

An  historical  demonstration.  By 
William  Habbib  Eule,  D.D. 
(London :  8.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.) 

Anintelligent,able,  earnest, and  useful 
little  work  on  the  origin,  history,  and 
obligation  of  the  Sabbath. 


TrtUh,  and  Trust ;  lessvM  of  the 
war.  Four  Advent  sermoni.  By 
Hexbt  Alfobd,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Canterbury.  (London:  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) 

Ldl  addition  to  the  sterling  worth  of 
these  sermons  there  ii  an  interest  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  the  last  discoimies 
which  the  "  good  Dean  "  prepared  for 
the  press.  They  give  forth  noble 
sentiments  in  a  dear  and  manly  style, 
and  cannot  be  read  without  profit  In 
the  first  sermon,  from  the  text, 
'*  Cease  ye  from  man,'*  he  speaks  ahnost 
as  'if  he  had  some  premonitioii  or 
presentiment  that  his  own  departure 
was  >at  hand. 

AnUdote  to  '' The  Gates  Ajar:' 
By  J.  S.  W.  Second  edition,  enlarged. 
(London:  Hodder  and  Houghton.) 

This  little  book  is  not  all  that  we 
should  wish  as  an  antidote  to  the 
materialism,  and  sentimentalism,  and 
semsmof^The  Gates  Ajar;"  bntitis 
good  as  far  as  it  goes. 

A  Missionary  of  the  Apostolic 
School:  Being  the  life  of  Dr.  A. 
Judson,  of  Burmah.  Kevised  and 
edited  by  Hobatius  Bonab,  B-l^- 
(London :  J.  Nisbet  and  Co.) 

In  the  prefatory  note  to  this  book,  Dr. 
Bonar  informs  us  that  it  was  prepazed 
under  his  superintendence  by  bis  daugh- 
ter. "It  is  a  careful  condensatioD  of 
Wayland's  two  volumes,  with  oocasieoal 
matter  from  other  quarters."  It  will 
make  Dr.  Judson,  we  hope,  known  to 
many  who  could  not  jnake  acquainiaDoe 
with  his  biography  through  the  larger 
volumes.  He  was,  in  many  respects, 
a  remarkable  man.  His  self-denial,  his 
boldness,  his  diligence  and  devotion  to 
his  work,  his  suffering,  and  his  soooess* 
well  entiUe  him  to  the  appellation  of  "a 
Missionary  of  the  Apostolic  school." 
Hay  its  perusal  stimulate  like  zeal,  and 
inspire  love  in  many  hearts. 
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Mr,  MofUmorencfi/a    Money,    By 

Emma  Jjuib    Wosboiu.    (London: 

James  Clarke  and  Co.) 

KzB.  Worboise  writes  muoh  and  writes 

welL    We  are  not  sure  that  this  is  one  of 

her  best  conoeiyed  tales,  bat  it  has  a 

high  moral  pnipose,  which  is  admirably 

carried  out.     It  illustrates  St.  Paul's 

sentiment  that  **  the  lore  of  money  is  the 

root  of  all  evil,"   and   most   forcibly 

teaches  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  words, 

'*  A  man's    life   consisteth  not  in  the 

abundance    of   the   things   which    he 

posocssetii. 

Beacons  and  FcUtems,  or  Lessons 
for  Totmff  Men.  By  the  Bev.  W.  Lan- 
DBLLSy  D.D.  (London:  Hodderand 
Stoughton.) 

Dr.  Landell*8  productive  pe^  has  here 
giren  us  another  volume,  well  adapted 
for  practical  usefulness.  He  discusses 
the  leading*  points  of  the  history  of  a 
dozen  of  the  men  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  deduces  from  them  lessons  of  in- 
citement or  warning  calculated  to  im- 
press the  yonthf ul  mind.  Without  con- 
taininganjfUiing  very  orig^inal  or  striking, 
the  volume  conveys  important  religious 
inatruction  in  a  pleasing  manner.  We 
cordially  commend  the  book.  It  forms 
an  admbable  present  to  a  young  man. 

Till  the  Doctor  ComeSy  and  How  to 
hap  him.      By    Gbobob  H.    Hops, 
MJ).      (London:      Religious   Tract 
Society.) 
An  admirable  and  useful  little  book, 

which  should  find  a  place  in  every  home. 

Sermons  and  Lectures.     By   the 
late  William  JicCoMBiB,  E^tor  of 
MeriUm  Free  Freuy  etc.,  etc.    (Edin- 
burgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.) 
Hr.  McCombie  belonged  to  a  class  of 
men  of  whom  more  examples  are  from 
Scotland  than  perhaps  from  any  other 
coimtry  of  the  same  population.     He 
▼as  self-taught.    Inured  to  hard  labour 
from  his  youthf  as  the  son  of  a  small 
farmer,  and  brought  up  in  poverty,  he 


managed  by  thought  and  reading  to 
reach  a  pitdi  of  mental  culture,  which 
enabled  him  many  years  ago  to  conunand 
attention  as  the  author  of  a  work  en- 
titled '<  Hours  of  Thought."  Subse- 
quently he  became  editor  of  the  Aberdeen 
Free  Ftees,  a  newspaper,  which  under 
his  guidance  became  a  power  in  the 
North.  It  was  our  happineBs  to  meet 
him  once,  and  then  we  were  struck 
with  the  simplicity  of  his  manners  and 
his  manifest  thoughtfolness.  He  was  a 
true  Christian,  and  accustomed  to 
grapple  with  the  great  moral  problems 
of  the  day.  As  a  member  of  a  Baptist 
church,  he  was  frequently  called  to 
preach,  and  this  volume  is  composed  of 
discourses  delivered  on  such  occasions. 
They  are  twenty-nine  in  number,  with 
two  lectures,  and  evince  much  power 
of  thought,  an  earnest  spirit,  and  the 
sympathies  of  a  devout  Catholic-minded 
man.  Though  not  the  product  of  what 
might  be  called  a  popular  preacher, 
these  sermons  show  rare  ability  and  cul- 
ture, and  will  well  reward  the  attentive 
perusal  of  all  intelligent  Christian 
readers. 

Emily  Milman:  The  Sunbeam  0/ 
the  Farmhaute.  By  the  Author  of 
*' Soldier  Harold."  (London:  The 
Book  Society.) 

An  admirable  little  book  suited  to  boys 
and  girls.  It  illostrates  at  once  the 
happy  effects  of  a  sweet  and  sunny 
temper,  and  the  sad  results  of  evil  com- 
panionship. Emily  and  Gilbert  are 
beautiful  examples  to  be  followed 

Symbols  of  Christ.  By  Chables 
Stanfobd,  Author  of  **  Central 
Truths,"  "Joseph  Alleine,"  &c.  (Lon- 
don :  Hodder  and  Btoughton.) 

A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  a  devout 
and  useful  book.  Mr.  Stanford's  grand 
theme  is  Christ,  and  of  the  Saviour,  in 
various  aspects  of  His  character  and 
oiission,  he  writes  thoughtfully  and 
beautifully.  The  volume  is  instructive 
and  edifying. 
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THE   MANAGERS'    MEETING. 
The  Half -yearly  Meetmg  of  the  Managers  of  the  Eyan  oelical  Maoazikb  will  be 
held  at  the  Gufldhafl  Coffee  House,  on  Tuesday,  July  11th,  at  one  o'clock  preciselT. 


0hbz8tian  gatholicitt. 

Church  amd  Dissbntino  Ministbbb. 

— The  first  Episcopal  ordination  held  in 

Cornwall  for  800  years  was  held  at  Truro 

on  Trinity  Sunday,  when  eight  deaoons 

and  eleven  priests  were  ordained.    The 

Bishop  (Dr.  Temple),  in  the  course  of  his 

address  to  the  young  ministers,  stated 

that  for  his  part  he  had  no  hesitation 

whatever  in  saying  that  he  looked  upon 

the  ministers  of  every  denomination  in 

this  country  as  true  ministers  of  Christ. 

He  knew  no  test  by  which  their  work 

could  be  tried  which  would  not  come  to 

that  result,  because  he  saw  that  man 

under  their  ministry  had  accepted  God's 

truth — ^that  men  under  their  teaching 

did  live  better  lives — ^that  men  by  their 

voices  were  awoke  out  of  slumber ;  he 

saw  that  there  were  those  whom  they 

had  called  and  had  brought  near  to  his 

Master  ;  and  when  he  saw  that  the  Lord 

had  so  blessed  their  work  he  could  not 

doubt  for  one  moment  that  their  work 

had  His  approval  and  that  He  had  sent 
them.    This  is  a  rare  utterance  in  a 

prelate  of  the  English  Church,  and  one 

which  we  rejoice  to  record. 


SOCIBTT    rOB,  THB  BBLIBF    07   AGED   AKD 
Of  7IBMPB0TB8TANT  BISSBIf  TUTG  MINISTBllS. 

The  fifty-third  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  the  80th  of  May,  at 
thehouse  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  Old 
Bailey.  John  James  SmithEsq.,  presided. 

The  Bev.  G.  Bogers,  the  secretary,  read 
the  report  which  stated  that  assistance 
had  been  given  to  mxty  ministers,  who 
had  been  oompelled  by  age  and  infirmity 
to  retire  from  their  office. 

An  earnest  iqppeal  was  made  for  ad- 
ditional contributions,  so  that  the  grants 
may  be  more  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  oases  presented  ior  relief,  and  more 
worthy  of  the  Society's  original  design. 


PBESEZTTATION  TO   THB  HBV.  DB.   SFBNCl. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  Dr.  Spenoe, 
the  editor  of  this  magazine,  ha8,tbroqgh 
the  hand  of  God  uponhim  in  aflBUctioii, 
been  compelled  to  retire  from  his  public 
work  as  preacher  and  pastor.  Under  this 
heavy  trial  a  number  of  friends,  most  of 
whom  were  more  or  less  intimately  aasod- 
ted  with  him  during  his  ministry  at  the 
Poultry,  but  including  many  othos 
throughout  the  denomination,  presented 
him  in  the  end  of  May,  through  James 
Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  who  acted  as  treasurer 
of  the  fund,  with  the  sum  of  £1,200  as 
an  expression  of  their  Christian  regard 
and  genuine  sympathy  with  him,  in  his 
enforced  silence.  As  the  state  of  Dr. 
Spence's  health  prevented  the  puUie 
presentation  of  this  munificent  gift,ve 
understand  that  he  has  i^iknowledged  the 
kindness  of  his  friends  by  private  note, 
lithographed  and  sent  to  each  of  them. 

I.  V.  M. 


THE    LINOOLXSHIBE  OONOBBOATIOKAL 
UNION. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  6th  and 
7th  June,  the  Congregational  Union  of 
Lincolnshire  held  its  spring  session  ixi 
the  town  of  Bourne. 

On  the  Tuesday  evening  there  was  an 
excellent  attendance  to  hear  two  papen 
read,  and  a  discussion  upon  them. 

The  first  paper  read  was  by  the  Bev. 
S.  Fisher,  of  Boston,  on  ^'Methods  of 
extending  the  Bedeemer^s  Sagdoin." 
The  second  paper  was  by  the  Bev.  F.  S. 
Williams,  of  Kottingham,  on  **  Ghurdi 
difficulties  and  how  to  end  thsm."  In 
the  discussion  that  followed  the  readiag 
of  the  papers  the  Qhaiiman— the  Ban. 
S.  Chisholm,  of  Boumft— the  Bev.  W.  T. 

Clarkson,  B.A.,  of  linooln ;  R  0.  Bea- 
dall,  of  Stamford;  Alaxander  Mnnaj* 
of  Peterborough ;  and  others  took  part 
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On  Wednesday  it  was  decided  that  an 
o£Scial  list  of  the  officers,  ministers,  and 
churches  of  the  county  shonld,  (it  the 
antamnal  meeting,  be  submitted  for  the 
adoption  of  this  Union — a  list  which, 
when  sanctioned,  should  be  forvrarded 
to  the  editoT  of  the  Congregational  Year 
Book. 

The  recommendations  of  a  special 
committee,  held  at  Boston,  with  regard 
to  Councils  of  Beferenee,  were  then 
carnally  considered  clause  by  clause, 
and,  with  a  few  verbal  alterations,  were 
adopted. 

'Die  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Congregational  Chapel  on  Wednesday 
evening.  The  Bev.  S.  Chisholm  pre- 
sided. The  secretary  gave  an  account  of 
the  mission  stations  and  the  work  the 
Union  was  endeavouring  to  do.  The 
Rev.  Si  Haymes,  of  Spilsby;  theBev. 
£.  Hayward,  of  Alford;  the  Rev.  Richard 
Alerander  Johnson,  of  Long  Sutton ;  the 
Sev.  A.  Murray,  of  Peterborough ;  Mr. 
J.  N.  Stttterby,  of  Long  Sutton;  and 
Ker.  B.  O .  Bendall,  of  Stamford ,  addressed 
the  meeting  on  county  evangeUstic  work. 
The  meetings  were  well  attended,  and 
the  collections  liberaL 


SUBBBT   COXOUEGATIONAL  UmON. 

The  summer  meeting  of  this  Union 
washeld  at  Red-hiU  on  the  6th  June.  The 
secretary.  Rev,  A.  Buzacott,  B.A.,  gave 
some  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  during  the  past  half-year ; 
and  the  treasurer,  J.  W.  Buckley,  Esq., 
reported  the  funds  received  by  him 
daring  the  same  time.  The  reports  of 
the  evangelists  engaged  in  missionary 
senrice  around  Guildford,  Red-hill,  &c., 
telling  of  earnest  and  successful  work, 
were  received  with  much  interest.  The 
chief  business  of  the  morning  was  the 
adjourned  discussion  on  the  resolutions 
of  the  London  Congregational  Board 
concerning  preliminary  examinations  of 
P&stors  by  neighbouring  ministers  pre- 
vions  to  their  recognition.  The  subject 
was  warmly  discussed,  and  several  amend- 


ments were  proposed  and  rejected,  the 
result  being  a  pretty  equal  division  of 
the  assembly  for  and  against  the  carrying 
out  of  the  resolutions,  a  majority  of  two 
voting  against  it.  In  the  evening  a 
public  meeting  was  held  in  the  church 
for  the  advocacy  of  the  principles  and 
the  work  of  the  Union.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  the  Revs.  J.  Bright,  P.  J. 
Turquand,  and  others. 


SX7BSE2:    HOaCE    MISSIONABY    SOCISTY  AND 
OOVMTY   ASSOCIATION. 

The  spring  meetings  of  this  society 
were  held  at  Hastings  on  the  2dth  May. 
The  committee  met  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
vestry  of  Robertson-street  Chapel.  A 
large  amount  of  missionary  and  asso- 
ciation business  was  attended  to,  and 
some  questions  of  special  interest  came 
under  consideration,  amongst  the  num- 
ber that  of  the  extinction  of  chapel  debts 
in  the  county,  and  of  making  every 
minister  in  the  county  a  member  .of  the 
Pastors'  Retiring  Fund.  It  was 
resolved: — ''That  it  is  desirable  that  a 
committee  should  be  formed  in  each 
large  town  in  Sussex  in  relation  to  ques-. 
tions  affecting  the  principles  of  Non- 
conformity which  may  from  time  to  time 
be  before  Parliament  or  the  general 
public."  It  was  also,  upon  the  motion 
of  the  Rev.  R.  Hamilton,  of  Brighton, 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Stuchbeiy,  B.  A . , 
Cuckfield,  resolved : — **  That  this  county 
association  rejoice  in  the  result  of  the 
discussion  on  education  in  the  Con- 
gregational Union  on  Friday,  May  12, 
and  they  express  their  decided  belief 
that  the  payment  of  fees  to  denomi- 
national schools  out  of  funds  raised  by 
local  rates  is  a  violation  of  the  principles 
of  religious  equality."  The  evening 
meeting  in  Robertson-street  Chapel  was 
presided  over  by  the  Bcv.  James  Griffin, 
and  was  addressed  by  the  Revs.  R. 
Hamilton,  H.  Quick,  and  A.  Foyster,  of 
Brighton ;  the  Rev.  A.  Reed,  B.A.,  St. 
Leonards ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tapper,  Burgess 
Hill;  the  Rev.  H.  Rogers,  Petworth; 
and  the  Rev.  G.  O.  ^^st,  Horsham. 
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COKOBBOATIONAL  IfBMORIAL  HALL  AND 
LIBXLARY. 

In  theyear  1862  the  Congregationalists 
of  England  and  Wales  leBolved  to  com- 
memorate the  expulsion  of  2000  clergy- 
men from  the  Church  of  England,  all  of 
whom  became  Nonconformists,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  refusing  to  give  their 
unqualified  ^  assent  and  consent "  to  the 
ritual  and  church  service  as  then  estab- 
lished by  Act  of  Parliament    It  appears 
from  a  report  recently  published  that  a 
sum  of  nearly   £250,000    was    raised, 
''special  and  extra,"  to  conmiemorate 
this  event,  and  that  £200,000  of  that 
amount  had  been  applied  for  the  erection 
of  new  chapels,  the  opening   of  new 
schools,  and  other  religious   purposes, 
the  remaining  £50,000 beingappropriated 
by  the  subscribers  towards  the  building 
of  a  memorial  hall,  library,  and  offices, 
for  the  use  of  all  the  societies  connected 
with  the  denomination.    A  site  for  the 
hall  :ras  first  purchased  in  New  Earl- 
street,  but   the   Metropolitan   District 
Railway  Company  hiive  taken  that  pro- 
perty, and  are  nowerecting  their  Cannon- 
atreet  and  Mansion-house  station  there. 
The  conmiittee  of  the  hall  and  Hbxary 
have  just  purchased  a  freehold  site  in 
Farringdon-street,   being   part   of  the 
ground  on  which  the  old  Fleet  Prison 
stood,  and  which  commended  itself  as 
being  at  once  central  and  convenient  of 
access  from  all  parts  of  London.     Here 
a  spacious  hall  is  to  be  erected,  and  a 
block  of  buildings  which  will  be  highly 
ornamental  in  that  important  locality, 
and  help  much  towards  filling  up  one,  at 
least,  of  the  many  vacant  spaces   by 
which  the   city   has  been  so  long  dis- 
figured.    The  site  is  nearly  opposite  to 
the  new  street  from  Farringdon-street  to 
Holbom. 


CHBIBTIAR  BVIDXNCB  SOCIBTT. 

On  Tuesday,  6th  June,  a  crowded 
meeting  was  held  at  Willis's  Rooms,  of 
the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Chris- 


tian  Eridenoe  Society  to  oongntolate 
each  other   on  the  success  which  had 
attended  the  delivery  of  their  lectnreiin 
St.  George's  Hall,  and  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  renewed  activity  in  the  fafcaze. 
Earl  RosseU  presided.    After  piayer,  by 
the  Rev,  J.  C.  Harrison  of  Camden-tows, 
his  lordship  dwelt  on  what  had  taken 
place  in  France  as  an  iUustiation  of  the 
results  of  unbelief .   Earl  Hanowby,  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  the  Biihop  of 
Olouoester,  Dr.  Barry,  Head  Master  of 
King's  College  School,  Robert  Baxter, 
Esq.,  Mr.  B.  H.    Gk>wper,  and  OuMm 
MUler  were  amongst  the  speakers.    The 
Bishop  of  Gloucester   oontended  that 
there   was  more  infidel  lecturing  and 
teaehing  in  our  great  cities  iihv\  we  hid 
any  idea  of.    Mr.  Robert  Baxter  sud 
the  same.    The  Bishop  of  Peterbozoiigh 
brilliantly  defended  the  soobty  from  the 
objections  urged  against  it  that  it  was 
superfluous;  that  it  was  too  late  in  the 
day ;  thatit  was  needless,  as  Christ  was 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  had  always 
promised  to  be  present  in  their  midit. 
Mr.  Cowper  gave  his  experiences  asa 
lecturer.    From  a  paper  read  by  Major- 
General  Burrowes,  it  appears  that  the 
society  originated  iu  March  6th,  1870, 
when  the  Bishop  of  London  presided  at 
a  large  conference.    First  it  aimed  to  in- 
struct the  young  and  to  attack  infidelitf 
in  its  various  forms.    Classes  had  been 
formed  for  teaching  Christian  eridenoes, 
divided  into  eight  branches.     An  ex- 
amination would  take  place  every  year. 
Many  candidates  for  that  purpose  had 
offered.    As  to  lectures,  they  had  many 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
twelve  or  twenty  in  London.  Then  they 
had  arranged  for  lectures  in  St.  George's 
Hall,  which  had  met  with  great  success, 
and  had  been  taken  up  by  the  press.  The 
future  efforts  of  the  society  would  depend 
upon  the  support   they  received  from 
the  public.    As  Earl  Russell  had  dwelt 
on  the  infidelity  of  France,  it  was  hinted 
that  at  some  future  time  they  might  be 
able  to  extend  their  operations  to  that 
unhappy  land. 


V'ife, 


THE    CHROOTCLE 
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By  the  Editob. 

THE  Empire  of  China  has  for  several  centuries  been  a  chosen  sphere 
of  labour  for  the  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Erancis 
Xarier  just  saw  the  border  of  the  land.  Priests  and  missionaries  followed 
in  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Macao,  and  went  forward  to  Japan.  Id 
the  days  of  the  great  Emperor,  Kang-hi,  great  scholars  and  men  of  science 
mnong  the  Jesuits  received  appointments  of  value  and  influence  at 
Peking.  A  solid  footing  was  obtained  in  the  Empire,  and,  in  course  of 
time,  numerous  establishments  were  founded,  not  merely  in  the  cities  and 
ports  on  the  coast,  but  far  in  the  interior,  espeoiallj  in  the  province  of 
Sze-chwap.  The  Bomish  converts  among  the  natives  are  reported  to 
'number  some  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  a  large  staff  of  European 
j^ests  is  employed  in  superintending  them.  Many  of  these  priests  and 
inissionaries  are  known  to  be  gentlemen  and  scholars,  n:en  of  devout 
life  and  earnest  spirit.  As  a  rule,  they  dress  in  native  costume,  and, 
Iwiiig  unmarried,  live  in  an  inexpensive  style. 

Protestant  missions  are  but  young  in  China.  Nominally  commencing 
fSSt  the  labours  of  Morrison  and  Milne,  Boardman,  Abeel,  and  others, 
ftej  really  date  only  from  1842,  when,  for  the  first  time,  five  treaty  ports 
^f<pre  opened  to  their  efibrts.  They  were  much  enlarged  in  area  and  in 
llpapgih  in  1859,  when  the  Treaty  of  Peking  opened  nine  other  ports  and 
eitieB,  and  gave  liberty  to  travel  into  the  interior;  and  it  is  during 
fl^last  twelve  years  that  the  efibrts  of  Protestant  missionaries  have  been 
most  effective,  and  have  begun  to  reap  considerable  fniit.  The  mission- 
.srlsB  are  now  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  and  they  have 
gathered  some  twenty  thousand  converts,  of  whom  six  thousand  are 
Church  niembers  or  communicants. 

Now  and  then  travellers,  critics,  and  public  writers  are  found  con- 
tiastiiig  tiiese  missions  with  one  another,  usually  to  the  disparagement 
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of  the  ProtoBtant  missions.  Their  ordinary  charge  against  the  latter  is 
that  the  missionaries  lead  a  life  of  ease,  in  homes  far  too  good  and  fall 
of  comfort :  they  are  much  more  ezpensiye  to  keep  than  the  Bomish  mis- 
sionaries; and  the  latter  have  been  much  more  successful  in  making 
converts.  Several  months  ago  the  Marquis  de  Beauvoir,  who  had  attended 
one  of  the  Orleans  Princes  in  an  extensive  tour  to  the  Australian  Golonios 
and  other  distant  parts  of  the  world,  in  his  interesting  journal  refers  in 
direct  terms  to  this  topic,  and  makes  precisely  this  charge.  He  thus 
draws  the  contrast  between  the  two,  in  his  visit  to  Canton : — 

^'As  payment  for  such  labours  he  (the  Roman  Catholic  missionaiy) 
receives  a  hundred  and  twenty  piastres  (£24)  a-year ;  and  you  will  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  income  of  the  Bishop  of  Canton  (£48), 
joined  to  that  of  all  his  missionaries,  does  not  equal  the  lowest  salary  of 
the  least  of  the  ten  or  fifteen  Protestant  clergymen  sent  out  by  the  Bible 
Societies,  who  live  vexy  comfortably  in  their  charming  villas  without 
cares  or  flocks.  Since  our  arrival  in  China,  indeed,  we  have  not  seen  one 
English  trader  who  does  not  deplore  the  well-paid  inactivity  of  his  clergy, 
who  does  not  admire  our  poor  but  respected  missionaries,  those  braye 
soldiers  of  the  faith  who  attack,  with  French  ardour,  the  ramparts  of 
an  ancient  barbarism.    They  are  the  Zouaves  of  the  Church  militant" 

Several  points  must  be  taken  into  consideration  besides  those  mentioned 
here,  if  we  would  form  a  sound  judgment  on  the  whole  question.  It  may 
be  true  that  with  some  missionaries  there  is  a  tendency  to  erect  large 
houses  and  run  into  expense.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  majority 
of  the  houses  belonging  to  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  China* 
Almost  all  the  dwelling-houses  at  the  seven  stations  occupied  by  the 
Society  are  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  in  no  case  can  the  missionaries 
be  charged  by  any  just  man  with  a  luxurious  style  of  living.  The 
limited  income  assigned  to  them  by  the  Directors  would  effectually 
prevent  any  mistake  of  that  kind. 

The  main  objection  offered,  a  strong  one  no  doubt  in  the  view  of  a 
Catholic,  is  that  the  missionaries  are  married  and  have  families ;  hence 
they  live  in  separate  houses  instead  of  bachelors'  barracks,  and  haye 
around  them  an  amount  of  domestic  comfort  which  Bomish  priests  do 
not  usually  enjoy. 

So  far  the  charge  is  true.     The  difference  between  the  two  dasses  is 
made  intentionally,  and  that  difference  has  regard  to  the  different  modes 
in  which  the  men  and  their  Societies  go  to  work,  and  the  ends  which  they 
have  in  view. 

The  Bomish  missionary,  as  a  rule,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  heathen 
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population.  He  never  reads  to  them  one  word  of  the  vernacular  Scrip- 
tures ;  he  never  gathers  heathen  congregations  to  preach  to  them  the 
gospel ;  it  is  not  his  part  to  expound  and  enforce  the  invitations  of  that 
gospel,  to  show  the  folly  of  idolatry,  and  warn  men  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  He  has  to  examine  neophytep^  to  listen  to  confessionp, 
and  to  administer  the  sacraments.  He  gathers  no  converts ;  they  are 
drfi^wn  for  him  by  others ;  infants  are  baptised  by  his  people,  and  infants 
abandoned  by  their  parents  are  taken  into  Catholic  orphan  asylums,  and 
are  brought  up  as  Christian  children.  Protestants  could  do  the  same 
thing  if  they  wished.  Owing  to  their  visits  into  the  interior,  the  Eomish 
missionaxies  purposely  conceal  their  movements  from  the  native  authori- 
ties ;  they  therefore  wear  the  native  dress.  They  are  said  to  travel  by 
night ;  and  they  live  in  isolated  communities.  That  they  should  live 
unmarried  is  a  settled  element  of  their  system. 

The  Protestant  missionary  is  appointed  to  preach  the  gospel,  openly, 
in  the  vernacular  tongue.  By  "  manifestation  of  the  truth  he  commends 
himself  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God."  He  shows 
himself  therefore  as  an  Englishman  in  English  dress ;  he  stands  in  a 
public  chapel ;  he  scatters  Scriptures  and  books  which  explain  them. 
When  he  gathers  converts  he  organizes  them  into  a  Christian  Church ; 
he  lives  the  gospel  before  them ;  and  his  family  life  and  the  work  and 
influence  of  his  wife  are  as  important  as  his  public  instructions.  His  life  is 
natural  in  its  form  and  doings,  that  he  may,  by  his  example  and  his 
teachings,  produce,  under  God's  blessing,  a  natural  life  in  his  people. 
"Warning  every  man,  teaching . every  man  in  all  wisdom,"  he  wins 
converts  by  knowledge  and  conviction.  And  it  is  in  this  way  that  the 
modem  Protestant  Churches  in  China  have  been  won.  The  difference  of 
aim  and  the  difference  of  system  produce  this  different  form  of  effort ; 
and  no  Protestant  friend  of  missions  can  doubt  for  a  moment  which 
method  is  to  be  preferred. 

II. — dt^^nsJian  ^bucalionin  |nbia. 

A  T  the  close  of  last  year  the  Directors  commenced  a  careful  inquiry 
44.  into  the  plans  and  operations  of  the  Society's  Mission^in  India. 
As  several  of  the  missionaries  from  that  Empire  were  in  England  at  the 
time,  and  represented  nearly  all  its  great  provinces,  the  Directors  ad- 
dressed to  them  a  series  of  questions,  calculated  to  elicit  the  character  and 
working  of  the  various  plans  pursued.  Much  attention  was  paid  to  the 
subject  of  Christian  education,  and  the  question  was  asked : 
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"  What  is  the  hissiokaby  yaltte  of  your  Ekolish  and  Yebkacitub 
Schools  and  do  you  recommend  their  continuance  or  increase?  " 

To  this  inquiry  seyeral  valuable  repHes  were  giyen,  and  from  them  the 
following  extracts  are  made. 


1.  BESULTS  OF  THE  SYSTEM.    EEV  T.  E.  SLATEE. 


**  I  consider  the  Missionary  value  of 
these  schools  to  be  of  the  highest  kind> 
both  on  account  of  their  past  direct 
results,  in  their  having  proved  to  be 
the  most  effective  agency  for  supplying 
a  native  church  and  a  native  pastorate 
with  their  most  efficient  members — 
and  because  they  have  eminently  in 
view  the  great  end  of  our  missionary 
work,  which  I  imagine  to  be  the 
ultinjiate  conversion  and  elevation  of 
India  itself,  quite  as  much  as,  if  not 
rather  than,  the  present  conversion  of 
single  individuals. 

"a.  As  to  the  first  point,  our  Bhow- 
anipore  Native  Church,  and  our 
ordained  native  brethren  (as  regards 
two  of  them  at  least],  bear  ample 
testimony.  I  do  not  remember  the 
actual  number  of  conversions  resulting 
from  this  educational  work ;  but  it  is 
well  known  that  in  an  earlier  period 
of  seven  years,  twenty-nine  converts 
were  baptised,  and  most  of  these  were 
of  high  caste ;  six  were  Kulin  Brah- 
mins. 

'*  &.  As  to  the  second  point,  these 
schools  completely  remove  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  evangelisation  of  the 
people.  Nearly  every  student,  on 
leaving,  has  had  his  mind  thoroughly 
disabused  of  the  absurdities  of 
Hinduism — all  confidence  in  it,  as  a 
system,  is  lost,  and  contempt  takes  its 
place.  Andeveryone  who  has  remained 
a  good  time  in  the  Institution  posspssesy 


I  fully  believe,  a  larger  and  more 
accurate  acquaintance  with  Christian 
truth  and  its  evidences,  than  is  to  be 
found  among  similar  youths  in  Eng- 
land. This  destruction  of  error  and 
permanent  fixing  of  truth  in  themind> 
could  not,  as  a  rule  (and  without  a 
miracle  in  every  case),  take  place  in  a 
few  minutes'  address,  and  that  to  an 
ever  shifting  audience  in  a  street, 
especially  when  one  reflects  on  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Hindu  mind. 
For  in  estimating  the  real  value  of 
these  schools,  and,  indeed,  the  need  of 
them  at  all,  we  must  remember  ho\r 
widely  distinct,  as  to  race  and  social 
customs  and  mental  characteristics, 
the  Hindus  are  from  the  Aboriginal  or 
Hill  tribes  of  the  country,  among 
whom  only  the  usual  evangelistic 
agency  is  carried  on,  and  from  whom 
converts  have  been  gained  in  such 
large  numbers.  The  same  mode  of 
appeal  may  not  be  uniformly  the  best 
for  different  classes  and  different  minds 
— of  course  the  Gospel  message  is  ever 
the  same,  but  it  may  be  conveyed  in 
different  ways— by  the  casual  addresa 
in  the  bazaar,  or  by  the  more  precise 
and  systematic  exposition  of  Christian 
truth,  day  by  day,  and  that  for  years, 
in  the  class  room.  And  I  think  expe- 
rience is  abundantly  testifying  that  the 
Hindus  are  far  more  susceptible  of  the 
latter. 


2.  THE  HIGHER  CLASSES  BEACHED.  .THE  SAME. 

*'  c.  Then  again  we  must  bear  in  and  that  our  institutions  are  foJl  ox 
mind  the  different  grades  and  castes  the  very  classes  that  would  never  he 
that  exist  in   Hindu    society  itself,      reached  in  any  other  way.    The  m^ 
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III.— Clit  €\\mi  Slrssion. 


GnZEBAT  is  tliat  provinco  of  'WoBtem  India  which  projects  far  into  the  aca,  to 
the  nartb-woet  of  Bomhay.  It  is  inteicsting  as  a  country,  and  Itill  nioro  for 
ita  people.  Itq  western  portion  U  a  level  plain,  many  districts  of  which  are 
fertile  and  full  of  beautj-.  It  is  watered  by  large  rivers,  one  of  which,  the  Mybi,  flows 
Erom  the  hiUs  of  Malwoh.     The  chisf  towns  are  Akhbdabas  and  Baboda. 

SflTeral  years  ago  the  Society  had  a  mission  in  Guzerat.  Commancei 
in  Snrat,  it  liad  been  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Myhi,  and  received  no 
Bmall  amount  of  bleeeing.  Owing  to  its  isolated  position  it  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church.. 

We  give  our  readers  an  engraving  of  a  Christian  family  resident  in 
Guzerat.  The  photograph  was  sent  by  themselTes  spontaneously,  as  a 
loTe-offering  to  their  former  missiciiaiy,  tho  Eer.  W.  Clarkson.  The 
central  object  of  the  picture,  the  patriarch  of  the  family,  though  only 
£%  years  old,  is  named  Gikdhob,  of  whom  soma  aocountj  was  given 
Mveral  years  ago,  in  Mr.  Clarkcon's  Mitsionary  Eaaouragemettlt.  An 
extract  &om  Mr.  Clarksos's  diary,  dated  October  21, 1845,  gives'the  first 
Bccoont  of  him. 
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1.— THE  STEANGEBS'  VISIT.    BEV.  W.  CLAEKSON. 


•'Yesterday  was  an  eventful  day. 
Two  Hindus  came  from  their  villages 
on  the  banks  of  the  Myhi  river  nearly 
a  hundred  miles  hence,  to  learn  more 
of  Ghristianity.  They  had  walked 
ninety  miles.  They  were  encouraged 
to  come  by  a  circular  attached  to  our 
tracts,  stating  that  if  any  one  were 
willing  to  know  the  truth  of  God  more 
folly,  he  should  come  to  the  F&dri 
(missionary)  at  Surat.  On  the  autho- 
rity of  this  circular  alone  did  these 
two  men  travel  a  hundred  nuleo.  They 
have  both  large  families,  and  are  in  a 
profitable  business  (distillery).  They 
are  plain,  straightforward  men,  and, 
I  doubt  not,  quite  sincere,  as  far  as 
their  knowledge  extends.  They  have 
both  read  several  tracts,  and   have 


imderstood  somewhat  of  theirconlentB, 
also  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  of  lAieh 
they  know  and  quote  a  good  dnL 
They  have  both  been  thinkixig  fat 
several  months  of  coming.  ^Diojaro 
pledged  to  return  to  their  fiuniliefi 
speedily.  I  have  prevaQed  upcm&em 
to  stop  till  Saturday  morning.  They 
are  quite  willing,  nay,  desiioiu  of 
being  baptised  ere  they  return,  and 
say  they  have  '  set  their  hands  to  tlM 
plough.'  One  is  named  Girdhor,  and 
the  other  KooAre.  I  have  spent  all 
the  day  with  them  in  instructioii  and 
prayer.  They  say  others  are  reading 
our  books.  The  gracious  Lord  be 
blessed  for  all  this,  and  guide  ns  in 
the  way." 


2.— EESULTS  OF  THE  YISIT.    THE  SAME. 
A  new  Miasion  was  in  consequence  established  in  that  part  of  t^ie 
country  whence  they  came,  and  was  retained  for  several  years. 

since  in  connection  with  the  Iri^ 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  Christian 
colony  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first 


**  Through  a  long  course  of  years 
Girdhor  has  remained  faithful.  For 
many  years  did  he  enjoy  the  assiduous 
instruction  of  his  father  in  Christ. 

"  Girdhor  wa^  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  Hinduism.  He  had  studied 
the  systems  of  the  several  religious 
teachers,  and  could  repeat  their 
favourite  creeds.  From  one  and 
another  his  mind  became  emanci- 
pated, by  the  cross  of  Christ.  He  had 
sought  truth,  and  when  truth  was 
presented,  he  became  one  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  truth.  He  has  been  useful 
in  his  labours  in  connection  with  the 
mission,  first  when  connected  with 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  and 


founders,  has  become  a  power  in 
Guzerat.  From  the  original  settle- 
ment has  migrated  another  commu- 
nity, which  has  established  itself  near 
Ahmedabad,  the  capital  of  Guzerai 
Unitedly  they  form  a  band  of  nearly 
four  hundred.  The  picture  presents 
three  generations.  Such  is  the  bia- 
tory  of  many  other  families.  Chil- 
dren and  children's  children  bave 
already  risen  up  to  call  the  name 
of  Jesus  blessed.  To  them  idolatry 
is  a  thing  outside  their  settlement. 
They  have  never  known  it." 


3.— LETTEB  FROM  GIEDHOE.    THE  SAMR 

The  character  and  cast  of  thought  of  this  stedfast  convert  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  characteristic  letter  which  accompanied  the  photo- 
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fluencing  of  these  more  thoughtful  and 
mfluential  classes  and  their  conyersion, 
carries  with  it  a  weight  peculiarly  its 
own.  Were  it  not  for  the  youths  whom 
we  instruct  in  these  institutions,    a 
knowledge  of  Chnstianity  would  never 
find  its  way  into  thousands  of  respect- 
able and  influential  Hindu  families. 
Many  of  these  young  men,  who  in  the 
daas  assume  an  antagomstic  attitude 
in  reference  to  the  truth,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing   themselyes  with 
information  and  argument,  take  up  in 
their  homes  the  very  opposite  position. 
"  d.  Then  the  moral  complexion  of 
the  students  themselyes  becomes,  as  a 
role,  entirely  changed.     The  moral 
faculty  of  the  Hindus  is  even  more 
perverted  than    the   mental.     Their 
moral  apathy — want  of  discernment 
between  truth  and  error,  and  right  and 
wrong — extraordinary    duplicity,    all 
need  correcting ;  and  by  habitual  and 
lengthened  intercourse  with  English 
minds,  by  breathing  a  purer  and  higher 
moral  atmosphere,  by  looking  at  acts 
and  feelings  from    Christian    stand- 
points— ^their  whole  character  becomes 
elevated — they  prove  to  be  far  before 
their  countrymen  in  uprightness  and 
manliness — and  if,  through  the  grace 
of  Gh>d,  this  Christian  influence  issues 
in  ultimate  conversion,  the  religious 


value  of  all  this  growth  beforehand* 
especially  to  a  Hindu,  is  incalculable ; 
since  many  of  the  best  converts  from 
Hinduism  retain  for  years,  and  some 
for  life,  much  of  their  former  disposi- 
tion. 

*' e.  Nor  should  we  overlook  the 
effects  which  even  one  conversion  from 
among  the  social  classes  to  which  these 
youths  belong,  h  as  upon  the  people  at 
large.  Such  conversions  are  usually 
beyond  all  suspicion,  and  at  once 
awaken  serious  inquiry. 

"  These  schools,  though  necessarily 
partly  secular  in    their   nature,  are 
essentially  Missionary  and  Christian. 
And  the  Christian  element  and  even 
instruction,  it  should  be  remembered, 
are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  purely 
Scriptural    and      Christian    evidence 
classes,  but  pervade  the  secular  teach- 
ing,  where,  in  the  course  of  study 
prescribed,  ample  scope  is  offered  for 
directing  the  thoughtful  mind  to  the 
knowledge  that  alone   maketh   wise 
unto  salvation.    And  in  this  respect 
these  schools  obviously   differ,   as  is 
well  known,  from  corresponding  Go- 
vernment institutions — though  many 
leave     our    Missionary    institutions, 
Brahmos  or  Theists,  very  few  leave  as 
Bationalists  and  Comtists,  which  can 
hardly  be  said  of  Government  colleges. 


3.  AN  ENLARGED  SPHEEE  OPENING.    THE  SAME. 


"  From  what  I  have  already  said  I 
need  scarcely  add  that  I  would  most 
strongly  urge  the  continuance  of  these 
schools  and  their  increase  wherever 
they  may  be  needed  and  can  be  sup- 
ported. And,  as  to  their  support,  the 
recent  action  taken  by  the  Government 
of  India,  in  regard  to  its  withdrawing 
considerably  from  the  higher  English 
education,  so  as  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  vernacular  education  of  the 
Siasses,  will,  by  telling  favourably  on 
our  Missionary  schools — ^in  increasing 
their   numbers  and   allowing   of  an 


increase  in  the  fees — ^render  them  in 
ti  me,  no  doubt,  self-supporting. 

**  However  earnestly  I  advocate  the 
I  ndian  Missionary  Educational  System, 
believing  as  I  do  that  the  hope  of  India 
rests  pre-eminently  therein,  I  should 
much  like  to  see  an  English  Christian 
lay  agency  working  in  our  schools  side 
by  side  with  the  Missionary — ^if,  indeed, 
the  finding  of  such  qualified,  earnest, 
disinterested  men  be  practicable— for 
in  this  way  a  Missionary  might  be 
released  from  much  that  is  purely 
secular  for  more  direct  evangelistic 
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effort.  And  I  feel  sure  that  the  system 
under  consideration  would  be  much 
more  complete,  and  its  results  wider 
and  more  permanent,  if  a  systematic 
effort  could  be  maintained  among  the 
members  who  continually  leave  our 
institutions,  by  visiting  them  in  their 
homes,  helping  to  provide  for  them  a 
suitable  Christian  literature,  and  hold- 
ing regular  public  services  specially 
intended  for  them. 

"  And  our  institution  itself  would  be 
throughout  more  Christian  than  it  is, 


if  native  Christian  teachers  could  be 
specially  encouraged  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  work  and  trained  for  the 
work,  so  that  in  our  school  department 
the  time  might  come  when  every  dftss 
would  be  taught  by  a  Christian.  At 
the  present  time  though  each  daas  is 
taught  the  Bible  by  a  Christian,  yet 
the  constant  presence  and  oversight  of 
a  heathen  in  nearly  aU  these  classes 
cannot  be  helpful  in  the  highest 
direction." 


4.  INFJL.UENCE  OF  THESE  SCHOOLS.     EEV.  J.  P.  ASHTON. 


**a.  Upwards  of  500  young  men, 
more  than  hal  *  of  whom  are  of  ages 
varjring  from  14  to  26,  are  imder 
daily  and  sysLomatic  Christian  in- 
struction in  the  institution  at  Bhow- 
anipore. 

"6.  The  conversions  from  this  in- 
stitution have  built  up  the  strongest 
and  most  promising  native  church  in 
North  India,  which  is  self-supporting 
and  aggressive ;  they  have  supplied 
already  five  of  the  best  ordained 
native  missionaries  in  North  India; 
and  some  of  its  converts  are  occupy- 
ing important  secular  positions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  coimtry. 

*'c.  It  affords  opportunities  of  train- 
ing a  superior  class  of  theological 
students.    It  still  has  such  a  class. 

**d.  It  gives  opportunities  of  de,- 
livering  important  religious  lectures 
to  the  educated  classes. 

**  e.  It  gives  us,  not  only  an  im- 
portant share,  but  also  an  influential 
voice  in  the  vast  schemes  of  educa- 
tion which  are  worked  out  in  the  In- 
dian Empire. 

**/•  I*  gives  us  an  influence  in  the 
suburb  of  Bhowanipore  which  wo 
could  not  otherwise  have,  and  a  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  many  which 
may  bear  much  fruit,  when  any  of 
the  great  movements  amongst  the 
people — to  which  we  are  looking  for- 
ward— may  take  place. 

**  g.  It  has  also  gained  us  access  to 


many  houses,  for  work  amongst  l)o& 
the  males  and  females,  and  this  is 
greatly  developing  itself. 

"A.  Its  influence  is  not  confined  to 
Bhowanipore.  A  large  number  of  our 
students  and  scholars  have  their 
homes  in  the  country,  and  only  lodge 
in  Bhowanipore,  returning  home 
every  vacation.  When  we  make  our 
tours  they  are  delighted  to  welcome 
us,  and  often  form  the  nucleus  of  an 
interesting  and  hopeful  audience. 
**  f.  This,  and  other  institutions 
like  it,  afford  us  the  best  means  of 
meeting  the  Brahmo  movement 
amongst  the  young  men.  If  they  are 
given  up,  it  would  be  equivalent,  at 
present  in  Bengal,  to  handing  over 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  edu- 
cated young  'men  almost  entirely  to 
Brahmo  Somaj. 

**  j.  This,  and  kindred  institutions, 
are  spreading  an  intellectual  know- 
ledge of  Chiistianity  to  a  great  ex- 
tent throughout  Bengal,  and  are  pre- 
paring many  to  understand  and  bo 
affected  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel, 

"If the  Holy  Spirit  were  poured 
forth,  and  our  faith  were  equal  to  tho 
occasion,  there  might  be  a  revival  in 
Bengal  to  such  an  extent  as  should 
astonish  even  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  blessed  results  of  the  revival 
in  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  other 
similar  movements." 
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2.  INORA.TrrUDE  OF  THE  MATEBBLE.    THE  SAME. 

Like  his  Master,  tlie  misaionary  is  often  called  upon  to  be  *'  kind  to- 
the  unthankful  and  to  the  eyil/'  and  such,  at  the  outset,  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  our  brother — 


"It  is  truly,"  he  writes,  'more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,'  nor  is 
it  less  pleasant  to  feel  that  we  are 
restoring  the  dying  to  life  and  relieving 
the  suffering  from  pain.  One  special 
feature  which  gives  rise  to  this  feeling 
of  pleasure  is  gratitude  on  the  part  of 
the  benefited,  but  this  is  entirely 
absent  in  the  character  of  the  Mate- 
bele. 

"I  believe  the  Zulus,  in  Natal, 
from  whom  these  came,  have  not  a 
word  for  gratitude  in  their  language. 
You  will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself, 
however,  how  grateful  these  people 
are  when  I  give  you  one  or  two  in- 
stances of  bow  they  express  their 
gratitude.  As  I  have  said  above,  we 
bad  to  feed  them  and  provide  them 
with  calicoes  and  medicines.  We  gave 
tbem  better  food  than  our  own  ser- 
Tants,  yet  they  wore  continually 
grumbling,  and  wished  us  to  kill  our 
draught  oxen  and  feed  them  on  them  ; 
the  calicoes  were  very  often  taken  from 
their  wounds  and  tied    round  their 


bodies,  or  perhaps  given  to  some  of 
their  friends  to  be  taken  homo.    Not 

■ 

unfrequently  the  calico  was  hidden  in 
their  huts  that  they  might  get  more 
when  we  came  to  dress  their  wounds. 
Mr.  Sykes  gave  three  large  pieces  to 
a  patient  for  his  wounds,  and  in  a  few 
days  after,  when  dressing  them,  I 
asked  for  the  calico.  He  said  ho  had 
none  and  I  must  give  him  some.  I 
went  to  his  hut  and  made  a  turn  over 
of  everything,  and  at  last  found  a 
large  bimdle  of  calico  stowed  away, 
which  he  meant  to  send  home  or  tako 
himself  when  he  went.  Nor  is  this 
all ;  they  sought  to  be  paid  by  us  for 
allowing  us  to  feed  them  two  or  three 
months,  to  attend  to  their  wounds, 
and  give  them  medicines.  Before  they 
left  us  they  camo  asking  for  presents, 
and  stole  all  they  could  conveniently 
get  hold  of.  As  wo  have  said,  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  kind  of  conduct, 
but  they  are  few.  Surely  this  is  a 
people  who  need  the  gospel,  and  for 
whom  it  is  admirably  adapted.** 


3.  SITE  FOE  A  MISSION  HOUSE.    THE  SAME. 


The  Directors  haviqg  sanctioned 
for  Mr.  Thomson's  use,  efforts  were 

*'  About  three  months  ago  I  visited 
the  S[ing  in  company  with  Mr.  Sykes. 
I  spoke  to  him  about  building,  and  he 
asked  me  where  I  wished  to  build  ?  I 
said  the  country  was  his  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  build  wherever  he  would  allow 
me :  to  which  he  replied  I  was  to  look 
for  a  place  and  let  him  know  when  I 
bad  found  one.  On  our  way  home, 
^.  Sykes  and  I  looked  at  a  place 
which  had  been  recommended  by  one 


the  erection  of  a  new  Mission  House 
at  once  made  to  secure  a  suitable  site. 

of  the  head  men.  We  were  much 
pleased  with  it.  In  every  way  it  seemed 
admirably  adapted  for  a  mission 
station.  There  is  a  large  and  perma- 
nent fountain,  a  high  and  healthy 
situation,  and  a  large  population  all 
round.  Both  of  us  left  with  feelings 
of  great  satisfaction.  Though  we  did 
not  determine  that  that  should  be  the 
place,  yet  we  were  convinced  it  was 
the  best  we  had  eeen  for  a  mission 
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station.  About  two  months  after  we 
arriyed  home,  Mr.  Hartley  and  Mr. 
'Baines,  F.RG.S.,  arrived  here  from 
the  interior.  Both  these  gentlemen 
have  travelled  many  years  in  this 
oonntry,  and  huve  a  good  knowledge 
of  what  is  necessary  for  a  healthy  and 
permanent  dwelling.  Mr.  Baines, 
as  a  man  of  science,  as  also  of  large 
practical  experience,  was  well  fitted  to 
give  an  opinion  on  such  a  subject. 
On  these  grounds,  Mr.  Sykes  and  I 
thought  fit  to  ask  these  gentlemen  to 
visit  the  place  with  me  and  let  me 
know   their     opinion  concerniDg  it; 


accordingly    we   visited    the    place, 
and  those  gentlemen  were  at  some 
trouble  to  examine  it  carefully.    After 
a  full  inspection,  they  said  it  was  a 
splendid  place,  and  the  best  they  had 
seen  in  the  country  for  a  misfiion  sta- 
tion in  regard  to   health,  situation, 
water,  garden-land,  and  people.   Mr. 
Baines  made  some  observations  which 
I  give  you.    Its  lat.  is  20*12 ;  its  long. 
28-54 ;  the  height  above  the  sea  Ityd 
is  4,200  feet.    It  is  situated  about  one 
mile  south-east  of  the  water  shed,  and 
the    fountain  runs  south-east  by  the 
Ninzinwana  into  the  Limpopo." 


4.  INTERVIEWS  WITH  THE  KING.    THE  SAME. 

The  peculiar  difficulties  experienced  by  a  missioziary  labouring  in  the 
country  of  a  despotic  and  barbarous  chief  are  brought  out  in  the  follow- 
ing description  of  interviews  held  with  Ltjpenoxjla  : — 

"After  visiting  the  place  I  felt  it      service,  as  he  was  coming  to  it   I 


my  duty  to  tell  the  King  what  I  had 
done.  It  is  only  three  and  a-half 
miles  from  his  town.  I  was  glad  that 
I  went,  for  the  first  question  he  asked 
was  what  we  were  doing  riding  about 
all  the  morning  instead  of  coming 
to  him.  I  told  the  King  that  I  had 
come  to  tell  him  what  we  had  been 
doing.  He  seemed  to  say  ho  did  not 
want  any  more  Mission  stations,  &c., 
he  had  enough  missionaries  and  did 
not  want  more  at  present.  This  took 
me  somewhat  aback,  and  disheartened 
me  for  the  time.  Previous  to  this  he 
seemed  glad  at  the  very  idea  of  a  new 
station,  and  had  asked  Mr.  Sykes  to 
send  for  more  missionaries.  A  change 
seemed  to  have  come  over  him ;  for 
what  reason  I  could  not  tell,  but  he 
left  mo  in  this  unsatisfactory  and 
anxious  state.  This  took  place  on 
Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  I  held  ser- 
vice, one  for  the  white  people  and  one 
for  the  natives.  The  King  said  I  was 
to  let  him  know  when  it  was  time  for 


sent  hiTn  word,  but  he  did  not  come. 
On  Monday  morning  early  he  came  to 
the  waggon,  and  I  embraced  the  op- 
portunity of  broaching  the  subject  of 
a  n^w  station.  I  said  the  King  told 
me  to  look  for  a  place  and  let  him 
know  when  I  had  found  one,  which  I 
had  done.  They  then  discussed  at 
length  whether  a  missionary  was  any 
benefit  to  them  or  their  country. 
Notwithstanding  all  Mr.  Lee,  agent 
for  the  white  people,  could  say  on 
behalf  of  missionaries,  the  King  axid 
his  people  seemed  to  think  they  were 
better  without  them.  They  seemed  to 
know  enough  of  missionaries  to  know 
that  they  do  not  approve  of  their 
plurality  of  wives,  and  much  less  their 
extensive  cattle  maraudings.  At  this 
part  of  the  conversation,  Mr.  Leo 
showed  the  King  what  a  missionary 
was,  and  what  he  came  to  do,  and  who 
sent  him.  He  also  fully  explained 
what  constituted  a  Missionary  Society. 
They  said  these  things  had  never  been 
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graph,  and  of  nrliiGh  the  following  literal  translation  is  given  by  his 
former  friend  and  minister. 


*'  Beloyed  Sir, 

"  We  haye  received  your  letter, 

the  reading  of  which  has  given  us 

great  joy.    We  trust  your  letter  is 

very  profitable  to  us,  for  it  gives  us 

comfort  in  our  sorrow,  and  hope  in  our 

joy.    Hope  springs  from  Christ,  and 

the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  from  Him, 

and  spiritual  knowledge  increases  by 

Him.     He  who  has  the  distress  of 

penitence   washed  by  Christ's  blood 

sprinkled  upon  his  spirit,  that  man  has 

hope,  and  says,  Why  need  I  fear? 

Jesus  will  save  me.     My  dear  sir, 

allow  me  to  give  you  a  parable.  There 

is  a  certain  tree,  namely,  the  tree  of 

evil  of  all  kinds.    There  are  two  men 

of  different  characters :  the  one  stiikes 

at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  the  other 

brings  water  to  water  it.    In  one  way 

or  the  other  every  man  through  the 

whole  of  his  life  is  labouring  upon  this 

troe.    When  life  shall  come  to  an  end, 

or  when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  come, 

then  to  whom  will  He  give  the  reward  ? 

— to  him  who  has  been  cutting  down 

the  tree  of  evil,  or  to  him  who  has 

been  watering  it?     Again,  there  is 

another  certain  tree,  viz.,  the  tree  of 

righteousness.     Upon  this  tree   the 

two  classes  of  men  spoken  of  above 

bestow  labour.  He  who  took  a  hatchet 

to  cut  down  the  root,  of  evil}  waters 

this  tree,  and  he  who  waters  the  tree 

of  evil  takes  a  hatchet,  and  tries  to 

cut  down  this  tree.    Now  both  men, 

with  trao  earnestness  and  much  love 

have  engaged  in  this  work,  but  to 

whom  will  Jesus  give  the  reward  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Jesus  will  give 

the  reward  to  him  who  has  cut  down 

the  tree  of  evil  and  watered  the  tree  of 

righteousness. 

"In  your  last  letter  you  asked  me 


to  give  you  a  true  account  of  every 
thing  taking  place  in  the  Christian 
colony.     In   reply   I   refer   you    to 
Ezekiel,  xxxvi,  23 — 29,  and  xxxvii, 
1 — 14.    When  the  promise  of  giving 
the  new  spirit  shall  be  fulfilled,  then 
joy  will  arise.    Again,  the  parable  of 
Ezekiel  xxxtu,  15—20,  joining  the 
two  sticks,  the  stick  of  Joseph  and  of 
Judah   being  united,  and  the  Lord 
becoming  the  Lord  of  both  renewed 
people.    Now,  when  will  this  promise 
be  fulfilled  upon  the  people  of  this 
church?  and,  again,   when  will    He 
pour  out  his  new  Spirit?  and  when 
shall  life  come  to  the  dead  bones  ?  and 
when  shall  the  two  disunited  sticks 
become  one  ?    And  when  shall  anger, 
and  wrath,  and  division,  and  pride, 
and  ambition  be  broken  up,  and  all 
things  become  new?    My  dear  Sir, 
pray  to  the  Lord  that  He  may  quickly 
bring  such  a  time  upon  us. 

**  Now,  I  pray  you  kindly  to  accept 
a  photograph  of  my  family,  in  remem- 
brance of  us.  There  are  nine  persons 
in  this  picture.  As  you  hold  the  pic- 
ture opposite  you,  on  the  left  hand  is 
my  son-in-law,  Nursutum ;  by  him  is 
one  daughter,  Esther,  and  with  her  is 
my  daughter  Ucherut,  and  near  her 
one  son,  Elijah,  and  near  her,  I,  Gird- 
hor,  and  by  me  is  my  little  child, 
Paul,  and  by  the  side  of  him  is  my 
wife,  Umereth,  and  by  the  side  of  her 
is  our  eldest  son,  Framanik,  and  with 
him  is  his  wife,  whose  name  is 
Eebecca.  By  the  mercy  of  God  our 
Father,  we  are  all  well  and  happy, 
and  ask  of  you  to  pray  that  the  pro- 
mises made  in  Ezekiel  may  be  fulfilled 
in  our  family,  that  we  may  be  of  use 
in  promoting  God's  glory  from  genera- 
tion to  generation." 
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As  we  read  this  letter,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  Who  would  not  be  a 
missionary,  if  such  results  are  secured  ?  How  is  Christ  magnified  in 
such,  who  are  manifestly  brought  out  of  darkness  into  marrellous  hght. 
How  precious  also  are  our  Missionary  Institutions,  whereby  are  maintained 
such  fruitful  agencies,  to  the  salvation  of  men  and  the  glory  of  Ood ! 


IV.. 


■Sotttl  %kM.    %\t  Itatebele  fission. 


IN  our  number  for  December  of  last  year,  letters  were  inserted  from 
Messrs.  Sykes  and  Thomson,  of  ImrATi,  referring  to  the  death  of 
Mos£L£KAT8£,  and  the  civil  war  which  had  subsequently  arisen  on  the 
question  of  the  appointment  of  his  successor.  That  struggle  resulted  in 
the  election  of  Lufengula  to  the  Chieftainship ;  and  recent  com- 
munications give  details  of  successive  interviews  held  by  our 
brethren  with  the  new  ruler  in  order  to  secure  his  countenance  and 
protection  for  themselves  and  their  work.  As  one  result  of  these  inter- 
views, a  very  eligible  site  for  the  erection  of  a  mission  house  has  been 
obtained  near  the  principal  town  of  the  Chief. 


1.  EFFOETS  FOE  THE  WOUNDED.     EEV.  J.  B.  THOMSON,  DEC.  2. 

Arriving  justl)efore  the  war,  Mr.  Thomson  was  able,  from  his  surgical 
knowledge,  to  render  valuable  relief  to  many  of  the  sick  and  woonded. 
He  thus  writes  : — 


**  On  the  Thursday  after  the  battle  a 
considerable  addition  was  made  to  our 
list  of  wounded,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
week  they  numbered  sixteen.  These 
we  had  to  feed,  attend  to,  and  provide 
with  medicines ;  to  dress  their  wounds 
with  calico.  Among  the  first  things  I 
did  was  to  erect  a  temporary  hospital 
and  make  some  provision  for  the 
general  comfort  of  all  who  came  to  us. 
Of  the  patients  we  had  under  our  care, 
twelve  left  us  either  cured  or  con- 
valescent. Two  died;  one  the  day 
he  arrived,  and  the  other  a  few  days 
later.  He  killed  himself.  An  old 
man  left  us  uncured,  and,  I  think, 


incurable.  He  had  a  gun-shot  wound 
above  the  ankle  of  the  left  leg.  Both 
bones  were  shattered,  and  the  muscles 
much  mutilated.  When  he  was 
brought  to  us  I  proposed  amputating 
his  leg,  but,  after  consulting  with  Mr. 
Sykes,  it  was  deemed  desirable  not  to 
do  so.  He  was  seventy  years  of  age 
and  in  a  poor  state  of  health,  so 
everything  was  against  him.  Aiter 
living  with  us  about  three  months  he 
left  to  go  and  die  among  his  people : 
but  while  we  failed  to  restore  this  old 
man  to  his  wonted  strength  and  use- 
fulness,   we    had   some    marvellou? 


cures. 


?» 
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80  fdlly  explained  to  them  before,  and 
they  saw  them  in  a  light  they  had  not 
seen  them  in  before.    The  King  asked 
me  what    was  the   message   I   had 
brought  from  God?     In  answer,  I 
spoke  of  God,  man's  creation  and  his 
faU,  the  promise  given  to  our  first 
parents,  God*s  dealings  with  the  Jews, 
the  gift  of  His  Son,  the  object  of  this 
gift,  Christ's  vicarious  sufferings,  death, 
resurrection  and  ascension,  the  two 
states  after  death — one  of  happiness 
and  one  of  misery.    The  King  in- 
termptingme  asked  firomwhich  of  these 
places  do  we  come  back  to  this  earth  ? 
I  said  if  he  got  to  the  state  of  happi- 
ness he  would  not  wish  to  come  back. 
He  then  asked  in  what  way  would  this 
message  from  Gt)d  benefit  him  and  his 
people.    I  showed  how  it  would  benefit 
them  in  things  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual.    But  he  said  he  believed  in 
Cfod,  hebelievedGodhad  made  all  things 
as  He  wanted  them.    He  had  made 
all  people,  and  that  he  had  made  every 
country  and  tribe  justas  he  wished  them 
to  remain.    He  believed  God  made  the 
Matebele  people  as  he  wished  them  to 
be,  and  it  was  wrong  for  any  one  to 
Beek  to  alter  them.  I  showed  him  God 
had  made  man  in  a  state  of  holiness 
and  happiness,  but  he  did  not  remain 
so.   The  King  wanted  to  know  how 
long  man  remained  in  a  state  of  happi- 
ness.   I  said  I  could  not  exactly  tell 
him.  I  told  him  God  did  not  wish  men 
to  remain  as  they  are,  and  in  token  of 
this  He  gave  His  Son  to  suffer  the 
punishment  due  to  man  for  his  sin,  in 
o^er  to  bring  him  back  to  holiness, 
happiness,  and    peace.      I  told  him 
God's  Son  sent  messengers  to  all  men 
to  repent  and  believe  on  Him.  He  also 
commanded  his  people  to  go  into  all 
the  earth  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
eyery  living  creature.    All  who  believe 
this  message  are  made  happy  in  this 


world  and  still  happier  in  the  world  to 
come.    I  showed  him  what  advantages 
our  own  people  had  derived  from  re- 
ceiving the  Gospel  and  God's  message- 
The  King  said  Gt>d  had  left  his  people 
so  long  that  he  felt  sure  He  meant 
them  to  remain  as  they  were.    I  theix 
referred  to  Madagascar,  and  told  him 
what  great  things  God  had  been  doing 
for  it.    I  advised  him  to  try  God  and 
see  if  He  had  cast  him  off.    He  said 
he  had   tried;  Mr.  Sykes  and   Mr. 
Thomas  had  been  here  a  long  time- 
and  his  people  had  not  yet  learned. 
"The  King  was  now  getting  tired 
..  and  wished  to  go  home.    After  a  few 
remarks  he  said  to  his  Indunas,  I  see 
this  message  will  benefit  us  in  this 
life  as  well  as  the  next.  He  then  arose 
and  said,  '  This  is  a  great  matter,  and 
will  take  some  time  to  think  about.*^ 
So  he  left  me  in  a  state  almost  as 
imsatisfactory  as   that  in  which   he- 
left  me  on  the    previous  Satarday  ; 
but   my  anxiety  was   somewhat  re- 
moved   in     the     afternoon    of    the- 
same  day.     During    a  private  con- 
versation   Mr.    Lee   had    with   him, 
the  King  said  his  heart  shined,   and 
that  he  never  understood  these  things 
so  well  before.     He  promised  to  give 
me  an  answer  next  day ;  but  next  day 
came  and  no  answer,  next  again  and 
no  answer,  and  thus  things  went  on 
for  a  week.     On  Monday  I  went  ta 
him  with  Mr.  Lee  and  told  him  my 
supplies  were  nearly  done,  and  I  must 
go  home  or  I  would  have  nothing  to- 
eat,    and  I  said  I   would    like   his 
answer  before  I  went.  He  then  frankly- 
said,  I  grant  your  request — i.tf.,  I  give 
your   society  liberty  to  occupy  that 
valley,  as  a  mission  station,  through 
its  representatives,  as  long  as  they  like- 
under  me  as  Chief,  and  that  no  trader 
is  to  build  on  it." 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  MISSION. 

THE  following  is   the  translation  of  an  article  in  the  Febroaiy 
number  of    ''Tenj   Soa"   (Good  Words%  a  monthly  magazine 
printed  in  the  Malagasy  language,  and  published  in  the  Island. 

INCREASE   OF  CONGREGATIONS.  ' 


"  Last  year  we  gave  an  account  in 
*Teny  Soa*  (Good  Words)  of  the 
state  of  our  congregations,  and  we 
do  the  same  this  year.  God  has 
greatly  blessed  our  numerous  con- 
gregations, and  multitudes  of  people 
have  grown  in  knowledge  and  faith. 
If  we  examine  the  statistics  below  we 
shall  see  the  increase  of  our  congre- 
gations during  the  past  year;  the 
number  of  chapels,  adherents,  mem- 
bers, children  in  the  schools,  and  the 
amount  of  money  that  has  been  col- 
lected. There  has  not  only  been  a 
growth  in  mere  numbers,  but  also  a 
growth  in  spiritual  enlightenment  and 
Christian  consistency.  The  wanderer 
has  turned  into  the  right  path;  the 
hesitating  have  become  decided;  the 
timid  have  become  bold ;  the  slothful 
have  become  diligent ;  the  stingy  have 
become  generous.  And  wherever  this 
is  the  case,  there,  we  may  say,  is  the 
fruit  of  the  Gospel.  The  two  parables 
of  our  Lord  have  been  in  some  mea- 
sure fulfilled  hero  in  Madagascar: — 
*  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  a  man 
took,  and  sowed  in  his  field;  which 
indeed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds;  but 
when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the  greatest 
among  herbs,  and  bocometh  a  tree,  so 
that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and 
lodge  in  the  branches  thereof.  .  .  . 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto 
leaven,  which  a  woman  took,  and  hid 
in  three  measures  of  meal,  tiU  the 
whole  was  leavened.' 


**  Nevertheless,  although  we  all  re- 
joice, whether  we  who  are  missionaries, 
or  you  who  are  guided  and  taught  by 
us,  there  are  some  things  to  make  as 
sad.  We  have  a  proverb  in  our  laa- 
guage  which  says, '  It  is  not  all  gdd 
that  glitters.'  That  is  true,  for  brass, 
and  steel,  and  many  other  things 
glitter,  and  gilded  tilings,  which  are 
very  similar  in  appearance  to  real 
gold,  also  glitter.  Something  like 
this  is  the  character  of  many  people. 
Of  the  231,759  persons  who  go  to  the 
house  of  God,  there  are  some  who  are 
led  to  assemble  there  through  fear  of 
the  Queen,  and  their  Christianity  con- 
sists simply  in  abstaining  from  work 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  attending  the 
house  of  prayer.  If  fear  leads  the 
people  to  pray,  then  hypocrisy  will  be 
the  result ;  for  in  their  hearts  they  do 
not  wish  to  be  wise,  they  do  not  think 
of  their  sin,  they  do  not  desire  to  knoiV 
Jesus  Christ. 

"Therefore  our  rejoicing  will  be 
vain,  if  wo  consider  only  the  pros- 
perity, and  close  our  eyes  to  the  etil 
which  mingles  with  it.  The  preachei^ 
especially  should  seek  wisdom  and 
zeal.  Great  multitudes  of  people 
assemble,  and  it  behoves  us  to  preach 
to  them  in  love.  The  preachers  should 
not  make  use  of  the  names  of  the 
Queen  and  the  officers,  in  order  U> 
impel  the  people  by  fear,  but  should 
preach  the  Word  of  God  only,  for 
there  is  far  more  power  in  love  than 
in  fear." 


J 
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MISSION  IN  MADAGASCAR,  TO  DECEMBER, 

1870. 

1 

SCHOOLS. 

1       1 

Stations  and 

OrT-6TATION8. 

• 

1 

English 
Missionaries. 

1 

■■zi 

V 

Church  Members. 

1 

< 
-a 

Local  Contribut 

Schools. 
Scholars.         " 

Scholars.         £ 

• 

Antananarivo  .... 

£    8.    d. 

AmBOHIPOTSY    .      .      .  \  io«9 

Severity-two  Out-»ta.  j  ^'^'^ 

2 

1 

421 

4409 

37916 

40 

1041 

1040 

616    9    0 

AMPAMABINANA     .      .  \  -loeA 

Ninety-two  Out-ata.  /  ^°^ 

1 

190 

2071 

31703 

52 

905 

905 

389  12    0 

Ankadibevava    .    .  \ 
Fifty-three  Chit-sta.  j 

1863 

1 

1         , 

188 

1607 

19013 

41 

823 

824 

422  12    0 

Andohalo        .    .    .  > 
Thirty-one  Out-sta.  j 

i 
1864'     1 

134 

1754 

9645 

22 

471 

471 

267  10    0 

AXPARIBB       .      .      .      .  ) 

Thirty-seven  Ont-sta.  j 

1861 

1 

165 

2185 

13870 

11 

326 

327 

345  19    6 

Ambatonakanoa  .    . 
Thirty-seven  Ont-sta. 

1831 

2 

213 

2368 

14460 

29 

629 

629 

309  12    0 

Analakelt      .    .    .  ) 
Forty  Out-stationB  .  j 

1862 

1 
1 

,25 

125 

1646 

11659 

30 

563 

563 

192    9    6 

Faravohitra  .    .    .  ) 
EighteenOnt-Btations  ) 

1868   .. 

r 
1 

77 

1032 

7830 

16 

380 

380 

114    3    0 

Ambohitantely  .    .  ) 
Forty-two  Out-sta.     / 

1864 

1 

* . 

67 

509 

9735 

20 

278 

277 

130    7    6 

Ambohimanoa    .    .    . 
Fourteen  Out-stations .    j 

•  • 

1 

38 

912 

4926 

13 

209 

208 

114    2    6 

Betbilbo 

FlANARANTBOA     ,      .      .  ) 

. . 

3 

169 

1318 

43902 

63 

1964 

1964 

516  19    6 

Seventy-nine  Out-Sta.  j 

VONTZONOO ) 

Eighty-seven  Out-sta.   j 

•  • 

1 

I 

199 

1140 

.21000 

22 

330 

330 

102    0    0 

SiHANAXA,  &C.        ...  I 

Nineteen  Out-stationa.  | 

•  • 

! 

.  • 

a  • 

6100 

•  • 

•  • 

.  • 

•  •  a  • 

Total  OrT-sTATiONS,  621. 

Normal  Schoolmasters 
Printer     ...... 

. . 

2 
1 
2 

19 

•  • 

•  • 

25 

•  • 
1986 

•     • 

20951 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

359 

•  • 

•  • 

■  ■ 
•  • 

•  .  •  • 

•  .  a  ■ 
.... 

BuHdera 

. . 

Total    .... 

231759 

7919!7918 

3611  16    6 

Total  1869      .... 
_Increafleinl870     .    .    . 

•  • 

11 

20 
5 

935 

10546 

153007 

142 

217 

26382632 

1950    5  11 

..  1 

8 

1051 

10405 

78752 

5281 

5286 

1661  10    7 
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THE  BETSILEO  PBOVINCE. 

On  several  occasions  we  haye  referred  to  the  importance  of  Yillag» 
work  as  carried  on  by  our  brethren  in  and  near  the  capital  'While 
similar  in  its  general  features,  peculiar  difficulties  have  to  be  met  and 
overcome  bj  missionaries  labouring  in  the  distant  provinces.  The  Bot. 
James  Richabdson,  taking  Fianarantsoa  as  a  centre,  thus  details  lus 
experiences : — 


1.  VILLAGE  CHURCHES.    Rev.  J.  RICHARDSON,  OCT.  15, 1870. 


'*  Since  writing  to  you  last  month 
I  have  been  on  a  visit  to  some  of  the 
churches  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
district.  I  visited  fifteen  churches 
altogether,  and  in  most  places  found 
things  progressing  favourably.  In  two 
or  three  churches  I  was  astonished 
at  the  progress  made  by  the  BetsHeo 
in  learning,  while  in  others  I  was 
as  equally  grieved  at  the  despotism 
and  unfair  dealing  of  the  Hovas 
towards   them,    and   the    ignorance 


and  stupidity  of  the  Betsileo  coiiBe- 
quent  upon  this." 

**  In  one  village  I  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  getting  the  people  together 
for  the  whole  day,  although  a  teaclier 
has  been  stationed  here  twelve  months, 
and  the  chajiel  is  very  nice  and  clean. 
This  place  has  been  visited  by  Mr, 
Jukes  and  Mr.CampbeU,  both  of  whom 
have  left  a  i^umber  of  lessons  here,  and 
yet  not  one  is  able  to  read,  and  the 
teacher  says  he  cannot  form  a  school'' 


2.— SIGNS  OF  PROGRESS.    THE  SAME. 


While  in  some  instances  the  face 
which  he  brought  were  alike  new  and 
was  generalljr  welcome. 

<<  In  the  other  places,  I  found  things 
progressing  very  favourably  indeed. 
Some  of  them  had  never  been  visited, 
by  a  Yazaha,  or  European,  before,  and 
in  one  not  a  single  child  was  to  be 
seen,  as  they  all  fled  when  they  heard 
I  was  ascending  the  hill.  Mr.  Toy 
was  at  the  foot  of  this  hill,  but  I  only 
have  been  at  the  top. 

In  two  places,  Kangaro  and  Amba- 
tonakanga,  I  was  the  first  white  man 
they  had  seen,  and  in  both  places  the 
teachers  are  very  sensible  men,  and 
the  Betsileo  are  very  eager  after 
knowledge.  I  had  most  interesting 
conversations  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
people  in  the  latter  place,  and  I  was 


of  the  white  man  aad  the  message 
strange,  the  visit  of  the  missionaiy 

astonished  at  their  cleanliness,  and 
eagerness  after  knowledge.  They  ran 
after  me,  and  besought  me  to  stay,  but 
as  I  had  made  arrangements  with  the 
other  places,  I  was  obliged  to  say 
*Nay.' 

'*  Mandihijana  was  certainly  the 
most  advanced  of  all,  and  here  the 
teacher  is  most  fitted  for  his  post. 
Mr.  Toy  knows  him  well.  He  was 
pastor  of  one  of  his  churches— Fiada- 
nana,  I  think.  I  found  fifteen 
youths  who  could  read  very  nicely. 
I  longed  very  much  to  stay  here.  R 
is  on  the  road  from  Antananarivo, 
perhaps  forty-five  or  fifty  miles  from 
here.     We  passed  through  here  on 
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our  way  down,  and  to  shew  you  the  frigM,  and  continued  very  bad  for 
fear  of  the  Betsileo,  I  may  mention  three  weeks,  and  the  people  have  at- 
thai  a  woman  was   taken  ill   from      tributed  it  to  our  influence.*' 

3.— MODE  OF  PEOCEDUEE.  THE  SAME. 

The  plan  whicb.  Mr.  Siohardson  found  most  successful  in  this  peculiar 
work  he  thus  describes  : 


"  My  plan  of  action  was  almost  the 
■same  in  most  villages.  On  arrival,  I 
preached  or  rather  talked,  to  the 
people ;  then  I  examined  the  scholars, 
&c.,  then  I  sat  in  the  house  until  dusk, 
^ying  information  about  many  pas- 
sages of  scripture,  and  talking  to  the 
teachers,  and  in  the  evening  I  had 
some  most  interesting  little  talks  with 
the  BetsUeo. 

"My  talk  has  always  been  as 
follows : — 

'*!.  I  explainc'd  our  coming,  not 
to  fight,  not  to  establish  the  Hova 
kingdom,  and  that  we  were  not  mes- 
sengers of  the  Queen. 

'*  2.  That  we  did  not  possess  '  ody,' 
or  charms. 


"  3.  That  we  did  not  come  to  teach 
them  the  customs  of  our  ancestors, 
and  that  the  Bible  was  not  written  bj' 
our  ancestors,  but  that  our  ancestors 
were  worshippers  of  idols.  This,  I  find, 
tells  very  well  upon  them,  for  they 
are  very  tenacious  of  the  doings  of 
their  ancestors. 

"  4.  I  have  then  given  a  concise 
history  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
Gospels,  and  the  New  Testament 
generally. 

'*  5.  I  have  concluded  by  an  earnest 
appeal  to  forsake  their  sins  and  to 
come  unto  the  God  who  made  us  all, 
and  is  the  Father  of  us  all,  drawing 
particular  attention  to  his  love  in. 
sending  his  Son  to  die  for  us.** 


VI.. 


•Sfltes  of  %  Honife. 


1.  Arrival  op  Missionaries  in  England. — The  Bev.  E.  A.  Wareham, 
Mrs.  Warehah,  and  family,  from  Beloaum,  South  India,  April  29th.  The 
Bev.  Georob  Hall  firom  Madras,  South  India,  June  12th.  Mrs.  Wilkinson 
and  family  from  Quilon,  Travancore,  June  17th. 

2.  Death  of  Mrs.  Moss,  of  Madagascar. — ^It  is  with  deep  regret  we 
announce  the  death  of  Mrs.  Moss,  who  left  {^England  with  her  husband,  the 
Bev.  G.  F.  Moss,  scarcely  more  than  twelve  months  since.  The  matured  ex- 
perience which  both  our  friOnds  brought  to  the  work  encouraged  the  hope  of  a 
long  and  useful  career  in  their  new  sphere  of  labour.  God,  however,  has 
ordered  it  otherwise ;  and,  after  only  five  months*  residence  in  the  mission  field, 
our  sister  has  been  called  away  by  death.  The  news  of  the  sad  event  has 
reached  us  through  the  monthly  Malagasy  periodical,  and  we  shall  doubtless 
receive  farther  details  on  the  arrival  of  the  mail,  which  is  now  considerably 
overdue. 

3.  The  "  John  Williams  "  left  Sydney  on  her  third  series  of  voyages  round 
the  Pacific  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  April,  having  on  board  the 
Bev.  G.  A.  Harris  and  Mrs.  Harris,  appointed  to  the  Island  of  Mangaia,  and 
two  other  passengers,  together  with  the  Missionaries'  stores. 
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vn.- 


■^nra&ersarg  €aMms  m  gtaj. 


Annitebsary  GoLLEcnoxs. 

£    B.  d. 

Surrey  Chapel        •        -        -    30  11  8 

Exeter  Hall    -        -        -        -  107  14  6 

Ditto,    G.  Leeman,  Esq.,  M.P.      5    0  0 


13  18  11 

10    1  7 

16  17  6 

9  17  6 

12  16  6 

4'  4  0 

9    0  8 

4  12  0 

16    0  0 

50     1  0 

10  2  1 

11  11  0 
8    8  0 

46  18 

10  10 

1  10 


GOLLECTIONB,  14tH  MaT, 

As  far  as  Meported, 
Abney  Chapel 
^delphi*  Chapel 
Anerley  .... 

BayBwater,  Lancaster  Eoad     - 
Bedford  Chapel       ... 
Belvedere        .... 
Bethnal  Green         ... 
Bethnal  Green,  Park  Chapel    - 
Bishopsgate  Chapel,  additional 
^     Blackheath     .... 
Brixton,  Trinity  Chapel  - 
Bromley,  Kent       ... 
CamherweU  New  Hoad   - 
Camden  Town,  Park  Chapel  • 
Caterham       .... 

Ditto  for  Mare    -        .        •      _ 
Clapham,  Congregational  Ch.  -  102    8 
Clapham,  Park  Crescent  Chapel      6  11 
Clapton,  Upper 
Clapton,  Lower  Chapel   - 
Clapton  Park  ... 

Claremont    Chapel,    inclading 

£1 15s.  from  Sahhath  School    40  II 
Claylands  Chapel    - 
City  Road  Chapel   - 
Croydon,  Selhurst  Road  - 

Do.  Young  People 
Craven  Hill    ... 
Dalston,  Shruhlands'  Road 
Deptford         ... 
Dulwich,  West  Park  Road  Ch 
East  Bamet    -        .        . 
Ebenezer  Chapel,  ShadweU 
Eccleston  Chapel    . 
Eltham   .... 

Enfield,  Baker  Street      - 
Erith      .... 
Esher  Street  Chapel- 
Falcon  Square  Chapel     - 
Finchley  ... 

Finsbury  Chapel     - 


67  19 
28  14 
60    0 


4 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
6 
0 


8  5 
12  3 
14    5 

1  15 
30    0 

6  14 

8  15 

9  1 
5  5 
1  12 

21     1 

18     2 

11  11 

5  19 


5 
18 

7 
16 


4 
5 

7 
0 


3 
9 
6 

7 
6 
0 
0 
4 
6 

10 
6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

8 

1 

0 

0 


£   «.   i. 

Forest  Gate    -        .        -        -  5  18   0 

Forest  Hill,  Queen's  Rood       -  16    9    1 

Forest  Hill,  Trinity  Chapel     -  8    0   0 

Gravesend,  Windmill  street    -  6  14    0 

Greenwich  Road  Church        -  6    7   0 

Greville  Place  Church,  Eilbum  12  13    8 

Hammersmith,  Broadvray       -  8    6   0 

Hare  Court  Chapel,  Canonbury  68  10    1 

Harley  Street  Chapel      .        -  9  10    0 

Haverstock  Chapel          .        -  26  10  10 

Hawley  Road  Chapel      -        -  29    0    0 

Highgate        .        .        -        .  20    8    I 

HoUoway        -        .        .        -  15  18    2 

HoUoway,  Junction  Road  Ch.  -  14  12    8 

HoUoway,  Seven  Sisters' Road  Ch  6    0    4 
Horbury  Chapel      -        .        -    21  13    3 
Homsey  Park  Chapel      -        -    19  13    8 
Hoxton  Academy  Chapel         -    12    4    7 
Ingress  Vale  -        .        .        -      6    0    0 
Islington,  Arundel  Square       -    18    3    2 
Islington,  River  Street    -        -      9  10    0 
Islington,  Offord  Road    -        -    17  17    1 
Islington,  Bamsbury  Chapel  -      7    6    1 
Kensington     .        .        .        -    36    6    0 
Kentish  Town  (including  subs)    25    6    8 
Kingsland      -        .        .        -    24    3    0 
Latimer  Chapel       .        .        -      8  14    6 
Lewiaham  Congregational  Ch.      40    0    0 
Lewisham  High  Road     -        -    32    0    8 
Leytonstone    -        -        .        -      8  18    7 
Loughborough  Park  Chapel, 

Brixton       .        -        -        -    1|  12    2 
Maberly  Chapel       -        .        -      9  13    8 
Middleton  Road  Chapel  •        -    13  18  11 
Mile  End  New  Town      -        -      7  10   0 
MiUHill        -        .        .        .750 
MUton  Road^  Stoke  Newington      8  10   4 
Mitcham,  (including  subs)      -    14  15    9 
New  College  Chapel        -        .    26  15    6 
New  Tabernacle      .        .        -      9    6    0 
Norwood,  Lower     -        .        -    15    0    0 
Norwood,  Upper     -        -        -    27    8  10 
Orange  Street  Chapel      .        -      8    2    1 
Peckham  Rye  •      -        .        -      7  15    0 
Plaistow,  Union  Church  -        -      5    8    6 
Poultry  Chapel       -        .        -    31  IS    9 
Red  Hill         .        .        .        •      6  15    9 
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£   s. 

d. 

Richmond       ... 

-    26  14 

3 

Robert  Sfcreet  Chapel 

-      9    9 

6 

Sonthgate  Boad  Cfaapel  - 

-    10    0 

0 

Stepoey         ... 

-    27     0 

0 

Stockvell       -        -        - 

-    14  14 

9 

Stratford  Grore,  moiety  - 

-      5     1 

5 

^arbiton         ... 

-     12  16 

6 

Sotherland  Chapel 

-     18    0 

8 

Sutton  (induding  snbs.)  - 

.     12  15 

6 

Sydenham      -        -        - 

-     11     9 

10 

Tolmer's  Square  Chapel  - 

-      9  10 

0 

Tottenham  Court  Road   - 

-    29    0 

0 

Tottenham,  High  Cross  - 

-      8    6 

6 

iVUehdge      ... 

-     11  10 

0 

Union  Chapel,  Horselydown    - 
WalfordRoadjStokeNewington 
WalthamstoWjWood-st.  moiety 
Walthamstow,  Marsh  Street    - 
Walthamstow,  Trinity  Chapel- 
Walworth,  York  Street  - 
Wandsworth  .... 
Weigh  House  Chapel 
Westminster  Chapel 
Woodford       .        -        -        . 
Woolwich,  Rectory  Place  Chap. 
Wydiffe  Chapel      ... 
York  Road  Chapel  ... 


£     8. 

d. 

7    6 

0 

2    4 

10 

7  12  10 

20    6 

6 

3     6 

0 

11  11 

6 

14    5 

0 

20     2 

6 

97     8 

7 

20    0 

0 

13-  9 

8 

30    0 

0 

18  11 

0 

VIII.— Contributions. 


From  Ut  May  to  nth  June,  1871. 


LONDON. 
AWmwUher  0 


1    0 


....    0    C    0 

(I>.)     0    0    0 


I>.5C.J 

I  Ti».  EeT.  J.  O.,  M.A.  (D.)    6 

'>.ibnmd,W.C.,E«i. 
i>y  iit  NfttiTc  Chlldrea 


0    0 


10    0    0 
10    0    0 


''•ni«on,Mr« 0  10    0 

^  ?Ay)o,  Hii»,  Box 0  17    0 


■' '^ftfld,  ReT.  T 110 

'-*•  afield,  Mr».,ll»mUy  box    I    1    0 

laS^rshon,  Dr 10  10    0 


Hwien.Ur 1 

JP. ,  .,^  "" 

'  W.A. 


0    0 


(D.)    0  10    8 
CD.)    0    6    0 


'>r.  Mullens 00 


0    0 


'h.MivP 0    0    0 

'  for  CUjMM  Boy 0    0    0 

^  0 (D.)    »    0    0 


T;"n.  Mrt.,  CoUectMl   bj, 
frOirUSchooUSalem..:.    2 


0    0 


^itf.w.,Eaq (L8.)  10 


10    0 


■''^  Chaptl.    Siib«rT4ption    1    1    0 

^oai«ii>i  Bible  CUm 1  IS    1 

*";«•:** '^'"a-    A.  Ftwr. 

j2:J'r5«»-'»0M'i  School. 

Uiimbatoor 2    0    0 


Heptford.    Ooiitribnt!loitt....'15  10    4 


'''*'"   CongivgattomU  Ch.  19    4  U 


Xidmonton.     Miss   JobnstoD, 
for  Tlttarilel  Chapel  ....    0  10    0 

Edmonton    ami    Totttnham. 
AulUary 40    0    0 


XMh$r  Strt9t  Ckap^ 6  18    0 

Fttter  Lan*  Chapel.    Oontbs.    4    4  10 
Forest  Otrtc     Contribntlons  16    0    0 


Ferett  Hill.  Queen's  Rood..  17  10    1 


OrerUU  TUtct  Chureh,  KiUmrn  13  4  2 

Bom.tey  AtueHinry,  on  acconntlO  8  0 
Do.  Mrs.  Baker  for  Natire 

IndianChild 3  3  0 


Trevor  Oiapel.    Auxiliary  ..  la  n    o 


Vnion   Chapel,  Hor**lydoien. 
Missionary  box   i    s    i 


Walthamttow,  Marth  Strret. 
Mrs.  Fannj  Jannlng's  Box    0    4    0 


Weigh  Sotue  Auziliarjf    ....  34  lo    0 


Weolteich.     Kcv.       J.       M. 
Wallace 10    0 


Keneinaton    dtttnliarf. 
AFrlend (D.)    0    0    0 

KiHif$ton.    Contributions   ..  88  19    6 


Latimer  Chapel.  For  Widows' 
Fund 2    2    0 


Leitiaham  High  Road.  Rev. 
R.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Robin- 
son   


3    0    0 


Wydtfe  Chapel.    Contrlbtns.  21  10  a 
Younf?   Ladies'     Working 

Society  0    0  0 

COUNTRY.  ' 
Andoter.      In     Memory    of 

Deceased  Relatlres 2    0  0 


Arundel  Auxiliary 13  15    4 

Atehury.    Free  Church.    For 
WidowB'Fund 1    J  U 


Batingetoke.    London  Street 
Ch>pel    20  12  10 


L(mer  Koneood. 
y^ 


T.   Piper, 


1    1    0 


Oford   noad     Chapel.     Mr. 
Mackay 1    1 


C<gfo,p«.4,  X.T.Curwen, 


^ 


6    0    0 


^"'^•JeOipd.   Auxiliary    0    2    0 
«llfl6»lCh«th !...  10  10    8 


Paddington  Chapel^  on  acct.  26    0  s 

Park  Chapel,  Camden   Town, 

Young  Men's  Auxiliary  ..    l  13  1 

PeekKam  JBLye  Auxiliary  ....  12  IS  0 


Poidtry  CkapH.    Auxiliary..  a»  16  U 

Stepnty Auxiliary .....10    0    0 

Congregational 


StoehmU. 
Church 


29    9    4 


Surrey  Chapel.    Auxiliary  ..723 


aydtnham.    ChrlatChorcli..  19  13    8 


Beaminster.    MTB."Whltty(A)    10    0 
Berwick.    Rer.  Dr.  Calms  ..100 


Bolton  Auxiliary .....*  70    0    7 


Bournemouth.  W.Wells,Esq.    10    0 


Bridgnorth.    Contributions..    4  16    0 


Brighton.     Union     Chapel, 
balance 1  19  11 


Brietol  Auxiliary 90  10    ft 

BueUowHiO.   Contributions    8    0    0 


Chelme/ord.    I.  Fciry,  Esq., 

for  Madagascar 00  0    0 

Do.  for  Magaxlnes 2  0    0 

Cornwall  Auxiliary.  Balance    2  10 

Crateley     Down.       R.      W. 

Bttckley,E8(i 3  o;;o 
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DarvBtn.      Mra.    Eccles,   for 
TlttuTilrt  Chapel 1    0 


110 


J)frbjf.    London  Soad.    For 

Widows' Fund 2  15    0 


J)etp$bHrif.  Ebeneser  Chapel. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Ramsdcn 10    0 

JDorking  Atutiliary 33  14    0 

Drot\fi^d.       For      Widows' 
Fund 0  11    9 


Jhutford.    Contributions....    1  U  6 

J?«t«e  Drrekam.    Mr.   Josloh 

Uumpbries 1    0  0 

£p$om.    Contributions 16    4  10 

JParrtn^tion.  Annual  CoUctna.    6    9  0 

J'olktutone.     Mrs.  Alexander 

Stewart,  for  Madagascar..  100    0  0 

Gaintborough.    Contribatns.    9  16  11 

■Great  BerkJuimptUad.    Con- 
tributions      5    2  9 


Madnall.    Contributions....    4    2  8 

Halifax  Auxiliary 5    0  0 

Harrogatt.    Collections  ....  10    8  0 

Snrant.    Legacy  of  the  Late 

Rer.W.Scamp 20    0  0 

Senletf-on'Thamtt  i(im/j(irirll9    4  8 

JItytetbury.  Contributions..    2  10  0 

Hitchin.    A  Friend   0    4  0 

Kendal.    For  Widows'  Fund    2    0  0 

Kettering.    C  Fanthcr,  Esq., 

for TittuvUei  Chapel  ....    0  10  0 

Ji€amington.      Miss    M.     M. 

Morris's  Missionary  Box  ..040 

Leed$.    8.  R.  D (O.)    110  0 

ZineolH.    Additional 2    5  0 

Xong  Athton.    Young  Men's 
Auxiliary,  Mr.  H.Boothey    110 

Long  ItehingtoH,    Collection    0    7  0 

Loot.   Contributions 4    9  9 

Luton.     Mr.  D    Outteridge    10  0 

3tanchetter.      Contributions    5    0  0 


Margat*.    F.  W.  Cobb.Esq.lOO    0    0 

Jfetrton  -  l«  -  WHlowi.       For 
Widows'Fund 2    2    0 


Ockbrook.    Mrs.  F.   Ooodale  10    0    0 


Oewettry.  District 40  15    S 

Ottery  St.  Mary.     Contriba.    6  IS  10 
OundU.    Contributions   ....    6    6    S 


Over.    Contributions    17  10    7 


Penzanee.    Contributions  ..680 


PocUingtoH.     For  Widows' 
Fund 0  14    0 


Poole.    Contributions 15  2  7 

Pree$.    Contributions 5  8  8 

Ranugate  Auxiliary 26  7  7 

Roy$ton.    District 29  3  8 

Kyde.    OcoTge  Street.     For 

Widows'Fund S  0  0 


Searborough.       South     Clilf 

Church,  on  account 0    8  9 

Stafford.    For  Widows' Fund    2    0  0 

Staines  Auxiliary   6    9  8 

Staleybridge.     Contributions  60    0  0 

Stamford.    Contributions   ..  36  16  8 

SuM$ex  Atutiliary 60    3  10 

Tamteorth.    Contributions . .    0  18  0 


Tunbridge  Wetti.  C.  H.Oatty, 

Esq (AO  10  10  0 

Ufipingham.      Contributions    13  7 

Wellington.    Contributions  .  27    3  1 

Wetn.    Contributions 81  12  3 


Weybridge.  Rev.  J.  and  Mrs. 
Hayden 2  10    0 

Wotrerhampton.    Queen  St. 
Chapel   82  12  10 

Wooburn.    Core's  End  Cha.  20    0    0 


iroreester.  T.  R.  HUl,  Esq., 
and  Friends,  per  Mrs. 
Lewis,  for  Mrs.  Joss's  6ch.  10    0    0 

Workington.  J.Mordy.Esq  (A)  2    2    0 

Worthing.    Contributions  . .  28  12    0 


WALES. 
Aberaman.  Baron.   Contribs.    7  18  '6 


Aberdare,  Kbenezer.  Contbs.  25  0  0 
Bethania.  Contributions  ..084 
Cardiganshire.  Contributns.  12  5  6 
Carnarronehire  AuteilUtry  . .  82  10    0 


Glamergantkire.        Eastcn 
District 81f)  7 


Llandare.    Sileh  Chapel ....    3  4  4 

XerUmethtkire  Auxiliary....  ti  i  i 

Keathf  Uelinrteri.  OoUectioBl  1  0  0 

Kev  Inn.    Contributions   . .  17  S  8 


SOoam,  Penire.    QmtribtM.  19  0  e 

Swemoea  Auxiliary ,m 29   <  » 

WtUkpool.    Contribntions..    3  17  « 

Wrexham.       New    Church, 

Chester  Street il  1  I 

Do.  Fenybryn  Chapel 4   i  fr 


SCOTLAND. 

Campbeltown.    M.  M 0  l«  « 

Crieff.    Independent  Church   9  9* 

Olaegow  Auxiliary 100  o  < 

Inoemeet.  Per  H.  Rose,  Em}., 
Legacy  of  Cnlln  Daridson, 
Esq.,  farther  payment.... SOO  0   > 

Kirkcaldy.  Annuity  of  the 
Late  Mr.  Phllps 4  0  » 

Smthe.  Legacy  of  the  Late 
John  Dougal,  Esq.,  per  J. 
A.Galse,E«i JOOOJ 

Shetland,  Sandieiek.    CoBtbs.    8  0* 

Stirling.    Contributions....    9  i  ' 


IRELAND. 

Belfatt.    A  Friend,  per  Rer. 
Dr.Moiyan,forMadagascartOO  0  ^ 

Londonderry.    Oontributioas   1   <  « 


COLONIAL  AND  POREICX. 

Laueanne.  Free  Church,  for 
Madagascar ^jfj 

Jamaica.  Per  RcY.  T.  H. 
Clark.    For  Widows' Fund   7   J  • 

KeveTorh.  Legacy  under  the 
will  of  the  Late  Mr.  Wm. 
Gaston,  per  Miss  Jane 
Gaston    ^  ^_ 

Canada,    Granby.     RCT.    ^•,    .  , 
HoweU 2-!-- 

Prahran,     near    ■>'«*»"J'- ,,   .  „ 
Mr.  John  Roberts  . . .  .(D.)  J*V; 


It  ia  requested  that  aU  remtttances  of  ContrihutionB  be  made  to  the  Bbv.  Bobbbt 
EOBINSON,  Home  Secretary,  Mission  House,  BlomfiM  Street,  Londwb,  E.G.;  afut 
that,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  specific  ohf'ect,  fuU  P^''''^*^2X 
the  place  and  purpose  may  he  given.  Cheques  should  he  crossed  Sansom,  JSomfene 
and  Co,,  and  Post-office  Orders  made  payable  at  the  General  Post-office. 

N.B.— It  is  nrgentiy  requested,  that  when  any  Boxes  or  Parcels  are  fo^f^^fij*.^ 
Mission  House,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  be  sent  to  the  Home  Sfcrew^  ■«|| 
a  clear  and  full  description  of  their  Contents  and  Value.    This  infonnation  la  new- 
aary  for  the  guidance  of  the  Custom  Housbs  in  the  countries  to  which  they  go. 

Tates  &  Alexander,  Printers,  Symonds  Inn  and  Churoh  Passage  Chancery  Ubs. 
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The  three  synoptical  Evangelists  relate  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
and  leave  it  to  make  its  own  impressions,  but  St.  John  distinctly  states 
the  object  which  he  has  in  view  in  writingthe  fourth  Qospel.  **  These  are 
-vritten  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christy  the  Son  of  God  ; 
and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  His  name."  In  this  verse, 
beseems  to  quit  the  position  of  the  simple  historian,  and  to  enter  on  the 
office  of  "  the  J)ivine."  He  enunciates  a  doctrine,  he  inculcates  a  principle. 
He  appeals  to  reason  in  its  highest  exercise ;  to  tbo  heart  in  its  deepest 
affections,  fie  comes  home  to  our  inmost  souls,  and  impresses  on  us 
the  conviction,  that  his  Gospel  is  meant  to  reach  the  conscience,  to  inspire 
Christian  fitith^  and  with  it  to  bring  into  our  nature,  life,  eternal  life — ^a . 
life  of  love,  holiness,  joy,  peace,  rest. 

Do  not  all  the  Evangelists  write  that  we  may  believe  ?  Yes,  un- 
doubtedly, but  John  unfolds  more  plainly  than  the  rest  the  Divinity  of 
our  Lord,  His  Sonship  to  the  Father  ;  and  expressly  asserts  that  the 
production  of  a  belief  in  that  vital  fact  is  the  end  and  purpose  for  which 
he  composed  his  history. 

He  was  inspired  in  common  with  the  other  three ;  and  when  we  say 
this  we  mean  by  inspiration  what  we  do  not  mean  by  mere  genius,  by 
mere  intellectual  power,  by  such  endowments  as  enable  men  to 
achieve  the  highest  excellence  in  literature,  science,  or  art.  Skill  in 
oratory,  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  music,  appear  to  be  something  of 
another  kind  from  that  energy  or  imptdse  which  moved  the  four  Evan> 
gelists.  We  find  a  certain  spirit,  love,  feeling,  in  their  compositions, 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  works  of  other  historians  and  biographers. 
There  is  that  in  the  writings  of  the  holy  four  which  is  purer,  nobler, 
more  heavenly  than  we .  find  in  other  narratives.  Nor  is  it  identical 
with  what  we  understand  by  spirituality.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  shed  into 
the  hearts  of  all  believers.   With  the  Evangelists  therefore  Christians  in 
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the  present  day  have  much  in  common ;  but  the  Evangelist  had  what 
common  Christians  have  not — a  wonderful  elevation  of  intellect,  a  won- 
derful vigour  and  vividness  of  memory,  and  thus  an  immediate,  direct, 
and  wonderful  insight  into  the  reality,  scope  and  meaning  of  the  Lord's 
Ufe.  The  narrators  of  the  life  of  Christ  were,  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  their  office,  as  the  original  instructors  of  the  Church,  in  this  Divine 
historical  lore,  gifted  with  a  special  unique  endowment,  that  thej 
might  effectually  accomplish  their  momentous  mission.  To  define  the 
essence  of  their  inspiration  is  no  more  possible  than  to  define  genius ; 
to  define  the  poetical  gift  of  Milton,  or  the  philosophical  gift  of  Newton. 
But  though  we  cannot  conceive  exactly  what  inspiration  is,  we  can 
conceive  of  it,  as  that  which  admits  of  degrees.  Whilst  it 
will  not  submit  to  analysis,  whilst  we  have  no  crucible 
in  which  to  test  its  elements,  we  do  discern  different  degrees 
of  brightness,  in  its  manifestations ;  we  cannot  define  gravitation, 
but  we  observe  the  action  of  its  laws,  we  calculate  the  momentum  of 
its  force,  so  in  the  inspired  histories  of  scripture  we  detect  a  richer 
element  in  some  than  others.  The  synoptical  Gospels  in  treatment  as 
well  as  substance,  rise  above  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  ;  and 
we  venture  to  think,  that  the  fourth  Gospel,  in  the  measure  of  the 
beauty,  light,  and  power  which  fills  it,  rises  above  the  first  three. 
John  soars  into  a  higher  region  than  his  brethren.  They  are  on  the 
plain,  he  is  among  the  hills.  They  are  in  the  outer  court,  he  enters  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  They  lovingly  paint  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  he  reveals 
the  Word  made  flesh,  the  Son  of  God,  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father. 

A  curious  tradition  remains  touching  the  origin  of  his  Gospel. 

"  It  occurred  to  the  Christians  of  Asia  that  St.  John  was  a  more 
credible  witness  than  all  others,  forasmuch  as  from  the  beginning,  even 
before  Matthew,  he  was  with  the  Lord,  and  enjoyed  more  abundant  grace 
through  the  love  which  the  Lord  bore  to  him.  And  they  brought  him  the 
books,  and  sought  to  know  his  opinion  of  them.  Then  he  praised  the 
writers  for  their  veracity,  and  said,  that  a  few  things  had  been  omitted 
by  them,  and  that  all  but  a  little  of  the  teaching  of  the  most  important 
miracles  was  recorded.  And  he  added,  that  they  who  discourse  of  the 
coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  ought  not  to  omit  to  speak  of  His  Divinity, 
lest  in  course  of  time  men,  who  are  used  to  such  discourses,  mightsuppose 
that  Christ  was  only  what  He  appeared  to  be.  Thereupon  the  brethren 
exhorted  him  to  write  at  once  the  things  which  he  judged  the  most 
important  for  instruction,  and  which  he  saw  omitted  by  the  others.  And 
he  did  so.  And,  therefore,  from  the  beginning,  he  discoursed  about  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  judging  this  to  be  the  neoessaiy 
beginning  of  the  Gospel,  and  from  it  he  went  on  to  the  incarnation." 

The  legend  is  interesting  whatever  its  historical  worth.    At  least,  it 
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shows,  that  there  was  a  floating  idea  in  the  church,  long  after  John's 
death,  that  his  gospel  was  a  supplementary  one — that  it  was  written  to 
give  and  preserve  fuller  information  respecting  our  blessed  Lord  than 
had  previously  been  in  current  use ;  and  that  its  special  object,  ac- 
cording indeed  to  the  words  we  have  cited,  was  to  bear  witness  to  the 
true  and  proper  Divinity  of  the  Bedeemer — ^we  do  not  suppose,  that  he 
read  the  other  three  narratives,  and  then  composed  his  own  as  a  collec- 
tion of  additional  notes :  but  we  do  appi^ehend  that  he  was  inspired  to 
supply  a  still  higher  view  of  his  Master's  character,  worth,  and  nature, 
than  that  exhibited  in  the  previous  Gos^)eIs. 

Theindividuality  of  the  author  appears  throughout.  The  theory  of 
inspiration  which  reduces  the  human  mind,  under  the  divine  truth,  to  a 
condition  resembling  that  of  the  keys  of  an  organ,  or  the  strings  of  a 
harp,  is  as  unscriptural  as  it  is  unreasonable  ;  inasmuch  as  the  intellec- 
tual personality  of  the  sacred  writers  is  ineffaceably  impressed  upon 
their  writings,  and  no  competent  critic  can  mistake  those  of  Paul  for 
those  Peter,  or  those  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  for  those  of  John. 
There  are  indestructible  indications  in  the  foiu'th  Gospel  of  the  indi- 
vidual character  of  him  who  composed  it.  In  the  sacred  writings,  man 
does  not  become  lost  in  God.  There  is  no  absorption  of  the  human 
in  the  IXvine.  Human  memory,  human  reflexion,  human  thought, 
human  affection,  human  will,  all  remain  amidst  the  atmosphere  and 
light  and  glory  of  Divine  manifestation. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  we  think  it  may  be  said  of  Bt.  John 
that  he  is  the  most  richly  inspired,  and  the  most  eminently  individual  of 
all  the  four.  Throughout,  we  see  distinctly  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
throughout  we  also  see  distinctly  the  mind  of  the  beloved  disciple. 
Music  coming  down  from  Heaven  floats  over  every  page  ;  music  rises 
up  to  Heaven  from  the  chords  of  the  penman's  own  souL  It  is  a 
matchless  antiphone,  perfectly  harmonious. 

The  personality  of  St.  John  is  seen  in  his  style.  The 
l&ngoage  is  peculiar  to  himself.  He  describes  events  in  his 
o^n  way.  He  reports  discourses  in  his  own  manner — 
compare  his  language,  in  recording  the  sayings  of  Christ  to 
Nicodemus,  the  woman  of  Samaria,  to  the  Jews  gathered  around  Him  in 
public,  to  the  disciples  listening  to  Him  in  private,  and  you  will  see  the 
style  of  expression  is  very  different  in  the  last  Gospel  from  what  it  is  in 
the  preceeding  three.  John's  human  individuality  also  comes  out  in  the 
selection  of  facts  and  reports.  He  delighted  in  what  the  Spirit  would 
have  him  record.  He  joyfully  recorded  what  the  Spirit  condescended 
to  reveal  If  we  may  so  say,  he  wrote  con  amore  ;  on  the  Divine  side, 
there  was  no  thwarting  of  human,  mental  and  emotional  tendencies  ;  on 
the  human  side  there  was  no  resistance  of  the  Divibe  impulses ;  the 
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soul  of  the  man  sweetly  acquiesoed,  and  harmonized  with  the  Spirit  of 
God.  The  response  was  eager  to  the  heavenly  voice.  The  antiphone 
was  perfect.  It  was  like  the  Lord's  oracle  to  the  child  ;  like  the  child's 
response  to  the  oracle.  The  Lord  called,  "  Samuel,  Samuel ;"  and 
Samuel  said,  "  Here  am  I,  for  Thou  calledst  me.  Speak  Lord,  for  Thy 
servant  heareth." 

We  may  speak  of  the  Gospel  of  John  as  intensely  Evangelical,  mean- 
ing by  this  that  it  exhibits  a  most  distinctive  aspect  of  the  truth  of  God 
relating  to  human  redemption.  It  is  expressly  written  to  show  that  Jesus 
is  the  son  of  God,  and  that  we  have  life  through  His  name ;  and,  in  con- 
nection with  this  marked  revelation,  we  have  two  others — two  passages 
— recorded  by  St.  John,  which  are  quoted  more  frequently  perhaps, 
than  any  other  texts  of  the  New  Testament,  in  order  to  convey  what  is 
most  characteristic — what  constitutes  the  heart  and  core  of  the  Gospel 
— as  a  message  of  Divine  love  to  fallen  man. 

«  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God." 

''  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoeror 
beb'eveth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

St.  John  is  also  intensely  spiritual.  That  the  worship  of  God  must  be 
spiritual ;  that  He  cannot  live  a  spiritual  life  without  the  new  birth  of 
the  Spirit  of  God :  these  truths  we  learn  more  fully  and  distinctly  in 
the  fourth  Gospel,  than  in  the  former  ones. 

.  And  the  same  Evangelist  is  intensely  loving  and  tender.  There  are 
trumpet  blasts  in  the  other  New  Testament  histories  waxing  exceedingly 
loud.  Bead,  for  example,  the  repetitions  of  woe  on  woe  in  Matthew — 
not  forgetting,  however,  that  he  repeats  blessing  on  blessing  in  his  re- 
port of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  but  no  such  woes  meet  the  eye  in 
the  pages  of  St.  John.  He  alone  relates  the  parable  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. He  alone^gives  the  consolatory  address  of  the  Saviour  to  His  dis- 
ciples on  the  eve  of  crucifixion.  He  alone  narrates  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  and  the  conversation  of  Jesus  with  Peter  after  His  fall.  In  all 
these  passages  the  effect  is  indescribably  touching.  It  has  been  said 
John  wrote  his  Epistles  with  a  pen  dipped  in  love.  He  wrote  his 
Gospels  with  the  same  ink. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  peculiarity  of  St.  John's  style,  and  here  we 
would  notice  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  connection  with  his  reports 
of  our  Lord's  words. 

*'  Undoubtedly  the  impression  which  one  gets  from  the  narrative  is 
that  John  means  the  discourses  he  ascribes  to  Jesus  to  be  received  as 
faithful  reports  of  what  He  actually  uttered ;  and  this  is  confirmed 
when  one  compares  his  report  of  John  the  Baptist's  sayings  with  those 
of  our  Lord,  the  character  of  the  one  being  totally  different  from  that 
of  the  other.     To  this  view  it  has  been  objected  that  there  is  such  an 
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identity  of  style  in  the  discourses  whicH  John  ascribes  to  Christ  with 
ius  own  style,  both  in  this  Gospel  and  in  his  Epistles,  as  betrays  in  the 
former  the  hand,  not  of  a  faithful  reporter,  but  of  one  who  gives  in  the 
manner  natural  to  himself  the  substance  of  what  his  Master  taught. 
In  this  there  is  some  force ;  but  it  seems  fully  met  by  the  suggestion 
that  John  was  so  imbued  with  the  very  mind  and  soul  of  Christ,  so  in- 
formed by  JELia  doctrine,  and  so  filled  by  His  spirit,  that  his  own  manner 
of  thought  and  utterance  became  the  same  as  that  of  Christ,  and  he 
insensibly  wrote  and  spoke  in  the  style  of  his  Lord.     Reuss  objects  to 
this,  that  on  this  supposition  the  style  of  Jesus  '  must  have  been  a  very 
uniform  and  sharply  defined  one,  and  such  as  excludes  the  very  dififerent 
Btyle  ascribed  to  Him  by  the  Synoptists'.     But  the  facts  here  are  over- 
stated ;  the  style  of  our  Lord's  discourses  in  John  is  by  no  means  per- 
fectly imiform ;  nor  is  it  further  removed  from  that  ascribed  to  TTim 
by  the  Synoptists,  than  the  difference  of  subject 'and  circumstance  will 
suffice  to  account  for.     As  for  the  objection  that  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  Evangelist  could  have  retained  for  so  many  years  a  faithful  recol- 
lection of  discourses  heard  by  him  only  once,  we  need  not,  in  order  to 
meet  it,  resort  to  the  foolish  suggestion  of  Bertholdt,  that  he  had 
taken  notes  of  them  at  the  time  for  his  own  behoof ;  nor  need  we  to 
ky  stress  on  the  assurance  of  Christ  which  John  records^  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  whom  the  Father  should  send  to  them  would  teach  them 
all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance  whatsoever  he  had 
said  unto  them  (John  xiv.  26),  though  to  the  believer  this  is  a  fact  of 
the  utmost  importance ;  it  will  suffice  to  meet  the  objection  if  we  suggest 
that,  as  the  Apostle  went  forth  to  the  world  as  a  witness  for  Christ, 
he  did  not  wait  till  he  sat  down  to  write  his  Gospel  to  give  forth  his 
recollections  of  his  Master's  words  and  deeds :  what  he  narrates  here  in 
vriting  is  only  what  he  must  have  been  repeating  constantly  during  his 
whole  apostolic  career."* 

We  must  confess,  for  our  own  part,  that  we  are  very  deeply  struck 
with  the  peculiar  impress  of  style  in  the  reports  of  our  Lord's  utter- 
ances by  St.  John.  The  style  is  certainly  different  from  that  of  tho 
reports  in  the  synoptical  Gospel,  and  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  adopt 
the  explanation  tiiat  John  was  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  Master 
that  he  spake  like  Him. 

He  wonderfully  reflected  the  mind  of  his  Lord.  The  narrative  ho 
gives  had  passed  through  his  own  soul,  and  came  forth  so  as  to  express  at 
the  same  time  Divine  truth,  and  his  own  faith,  his  own  love,  and  his 
ovn  spiritual  life.  He  did  not  write  as  an  Amanuensis.  An  Amanu- 
ensis may  be  without  sympathy,  and  write  down  mechanically  what  is 

•  Eitto'8  *'  Bible  Cyclopedia."    Art.  John, 
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dictated.  John  was  full  of  sympathy  with  Jesius.  Christ's  words  had 
become  to  him  more  than  the  words  of  another ;  they  had  become  his 
own.  They  were  not  coldly  reported  by  him,  after  the  fashion  of  other 
reporters ;  they  had  become  reflected,  echoed,  and  embodied  in  his  own 
regenerated  and  sanctified  nature.  His  inspiration  was  not  merely  a 
link  between  the  ear  and  the  memory — ^the  memoiy  and  the  pen — bat 
it  was  so  much  life  filling  mind,  heart,  soul,  tongue,  hand. 

And  is  there  not  a  lesson  for  us  here  ?  that  we  should  not,  as  Chris- 
tians, and  as  teachers  of  others,  be  satisfied  with  a  parrot-like  repetition 
of  the  words  of  the  Lord,  but  seek  to  have  their  inmost  meaning,  life 
and  power,  transferred  into  our  own  spiritual  consciousness,  so  that  we 
may  be  really  one  with  Christ  and  the  life  we  live  in  the  flesh  be  a  life 
of  faith  in  the  Son  of  Cod.  Thus  only  will  the  purpose  of  the  Evange- 
lists be  fulfilled  in  us,  that  believing  we  may  have  life  through  His 
name.  John  Stouohton. 

Wbt  Sum  jof  tlgt  fejeiw. 

It  is  very  hard  for  one  age  to  look  through  the  eyes  of  another,  or 
feel  in  the  same  way.  In  religion,  for  example,  the  prejudices  that 
coloured  everything  to  a  past  generation  may  have  died  away;  the 
superstitions  may  have  been  recognised  as  such,  and  have  lost  all  power. 
It  is  easy  to  take  an  idol  by  the  beard  after  it  has  been  thrown  down, 
but  to  defy  it,  while  all  men  but  yourself  think  it  a  God,  is  greater 
heroism  than  to  face  a  cannon ;  greater  by  as  much  as  the  soul  has  more 
to  lose  than  the  body.  To  rise  above  inveterate  antipathies  and  proclaim 
a  great  principle,  which  utterly  flouts  and  shocks  them,  needs  a  breadtii 
and  elevation  of  sentiment  incomprehensible  to  the  majority.  The 
greatest  reformers,  the  ennoblers  of  their  race,  look  small  to  their 
contemporaries — as  Coleridge  said  of  Milton, — ^by  the  distance  they  are 
before  them.  They  are  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  till  the  grand 
truths  they  have  been  the  first  to  announce,  win  their  slow  way  to  the 
general  conscience.  Then,  to  use  Milton's  figure,  the  clouds  that,  through 
the  day,  have  obscured  and  sullied  their  brightness,  turn  into  glory  when 
their  light  is  leaving  us. 

Paul's  creed  of  Universal  Brotherhood  in  Christ,  announced  repeatedlj 
in  his  Epistles,  was  of  this  startling  and  incredible  type  of  truths,  for 
his  day  and  long  after.  It  was  too  great  for  easy  assent,  or  even  com- 
prehension, in  an  age  of  bigots  prejudice  and  universal  national  hatreds. 
They  listened  to  him  as  to  a  visionary  when  he  spoke  of  there  being 
henceforth  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  undrcumcLsiQn, 
Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond,  nor  free ;  but  only  Christ  as  ''all  and  in  all" 
Talk  of  Utopias  :  here  was  a  fool's  paradise  with  aTongeance !  For  the 
supercilious  Greek,  whether  by  birth  or  culture, — the  man  who  looked 
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down  on  all  other  men  as  the  Brahmin  looks  on  the  «Sudra,  to  stand 
on  a  footing  with  the  Jew,  whom  he  hated — for  whom  no  language  he 
oould  use  was  too  bitterly  contemptuous* — with  the  stuttering 
barbarian  whose  very  name  was  a  mockery  of  his  unintelligible 
jaigonf — ^insult  still  greater  than  to  lower  him  to  brotherhood 
with  the  circumdsedy  hateful  Jew ;  still  worse,  for  him  to 
be  classed  with  the  vile  Scythian — the  flat  faced  hideous  Tatars, 
whom  men  afberwards  were  to  call  Tartars,  as  showing  whence 
they  thought  them  to  have  come— the  foul  Sons  of  Tartarus — men  re- 
joicing in  slaughter  and  little  better  than  the  brutes;]: — for  him,  most 
insulting  of  all,  to  be  confounded  in  one  base  sodality  with  the  slate, 
was  something  befitting  madmen  or  revolutionaries,  rather  than  people 
deserving  attention.  And  if  the  idea  of  a  universal  brotherhood  were 
thus  ridiculous  and  hateful  to  the  Grentile,  what  must  it  have  been  to 
the  Jew  7  The  Slave  Terence,  indeed,  had  struck  out  the  same  grand  senti- 
ment in  his  line — "  That  he  was  a  man  and  thought  nothing  human  in- 
different to  him  "§ — ^but  he  was  a  slave,  or  had  been  so,  and  tiie  iron  that 
had  entered  his  soul  had  taught  him  sympathy  with  the  race.  But  wl^ere 
was  the  Jew  who  had  given  utterance  to  such  noble  words  1  Magnificent 
truly  was  the  utterance  in  Proverbs,  to  feed  your  enemy  if  he  be  hungry, 
and  give  him  water  to  drink,  if  he  be  thirsty.  H  But  it  breathed  the  word 
"enemy  "  still,  and  had  in  it  no  tincture  of  cosmopolitan  sympathy 
and  brotherhood.  For  the  Jew  to  be  one  with  the  G^tile 
— ^if  an  emperor — ^was  for  the  highest  of  men  to  sit  down  with 
the  lowest.  The  meanest  Jew  held  himself  higher  above  the  highest 
Gentile  than  he  might,  at  the  highest,  be  above  the  veriest  outcast.  He 
looked  on  all  but  his  fellow  Jews  with  an  ineflable  hatred  and  contempt; 
would  not  enter  their  houses  or  come  near  them ;  would  not  point  the 
way  to  them,  or  lead  them,  if  fainting,  to  the  fountain ;  despised  the 
Boman  laws,  even  when  under  them ;  and  taught  and  reverenced  only 
those  of  Moses.  ^     That  he  should  be  stripped  of  all  pride ;  made  no 

*  See  Taaitas  and  Jnyenal,  among  othen,  for  the  feeling  of  antiquity  towards 

the  Jew. 
t  BapPapot  (Barbaros)  an  imitation  of  the  imintelligible  sound  of  all  languages 

but  the  Greek. 

{  Xkv$€u  de  ^ifoit  x^'^^fi^^"^^^  Mfxawoif  koi  fipaxb  rw  ^plwf  dM^porref.^Tofleph* 
c.,Ap .  2.  37. 
{  Homo  sum ;  hnmani  nihil  a  me  alienmn  pnto. 

Plrov.  zzv.  21* 
Y  Acts  z.,  28. 
Juvenal  xiv.  100. 

Bomanaa  autem  aoliti  oontenmere  leges, 
Jndaicmn  ediscimt,  et  servant  ac  metaunt  jns, 
Tradidit  arcane  qnodcimqne  volimune  Moyses. 
Non  monstraro  vias,  eadem  nisi  sacra  oolentis 
QoBBsitam  ad  fontem  solos  deducere  veipos. 
See  also  Tadtus'  Hisi,  Book  5. 
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better  then  the  Gentile  slave  ;  even  forced  into  a  common  herd  with 
Grentiles  of  all  ranks  and  nations,  was  not  so  much  an  outrage  on  all 
propriety  as  a  blasphemy  against  heaven.  No  wonder  the  early  cen- 
turies had  no  more  popular  argument  against  Christianity  than  its 
seemingly  crazy  dream  of  Universal  Brotherhood  '^  The  man  that  can 
believe  it  possible/'  says  Celsus,  "  for  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  in  Asia, 
Europe,  asid  Libya,  to  agree  in  one  code  of  religious  laws — ^he 
that  thinks  thus  can  know  nothing."*  Yet,  what  antiquity 
laughed  at,  as  the  rapture  of  moon  -  struck  enthusiasts,  was 
Paul's  glory,  and  is,  now,  a  household  sentiment  through  Christen- 
dom. "  Christ  is  all "  in  the  new  spiritual  world  He  has  created. 
National  distinctions ;  class  privileges ;  outward  characteristics  of  any 
kind,  are  nothing  in  it;  the  one  recognised  badge  is  the  likeness 
each  bears  to  Christ.  The  moral  and  essential,  takes  for  ever  the  place 
of  the  external  and  accidental.  God,  henceforth,  looks  on  humanity  as 
one  family,  in  which  the  uniting  bond  is  a  common  relation  to  His 
Son.  He  is  all  in  each ;  however  different,  however  humble ;  all  in  the 
slave  as  much  as  in  thb  Greek  :  in  the  slave  and  in  His  master  alike, 
He  is  the  living  power,  and  glory.  What  was  the  scoff  of  antiquity  is 
the  Divine  verification  of  to-day.  We  believe  Christianity  for  that 
very  sentiment  for  which  early  heathenism  and  Judaism  rejected  it. 

Is  Christ  thus  "  all "  in  every  one  who  rightly  bears  His  name  1  The 
thought  has  an  infinite  depth  and  fulness. 

What  a  glorious  title  for  any  being !  It  is  too  high  for  any  creature  I 
Abraham  was  the  friend  of  God ;  Moses,  a  faithful  servant;  Noah, 
Samuel,  David,  Daniel,  men  whom  He  honoured — ^but  how  different 
their  loftiest  praise  compared  with  the  many  crowns  set,  in  these  words, 
on  the  head  of  the  Redeemer.  They  had  some  graces,  but  in  Him  all 
the  treasures  of  the  Godhead  bodily  are  united  in  the  rich  circlet  of 
this  dignity.  All  saints  and  angels  are  left  in  infinite  abasement  brfoie 
such  majesty.  For  one  who  is  all  in  all,  the  only  place  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  eternal  glory. 

Nor  is  it  in  one  text  only,  or  in  a  few,  that  Scripture  thus  twines  crowns 
of  light  for  its  Lord.  It  is,  throughout,  the  mirror  of  Christ,  as  all 
nature,  in  every  tint  of  flower,  or  leaf,  or  sky,  or  sea,  reflects  the  many- 
coloured  glory  of  the  light.  Not  a  part  of  it  that  does  not  catch  its 
brightness  from  Him,  as  the  multitudinous  waves  their  glitter  &om  the 
sun.  He  is  its  Alpha  and  its  Omega,  its  Beginning,  and  its  Ending. 
Its  golden  stars  of  promises  fill  their  urns  with  light  from  His 
exhaustless  fulness.  Scripture  is  a  better  Eden,  with  Him,  the  better 
l^:'ee  of  life,  filling  its  air  with  odours. 

•  Book  8,  c.  72. 
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Nothing  is  more  distinctive  of  the  greatness  of  the  Saviour,  than  how 

&11  the  Bible  incidents  and  characters  fall  naturally  into  types  of  Him. 

Its  prophets,  and  priests,  and   kings,  are   types  and   shadows  of  His 

prophetic,    and  priestly,  and   royal   offices.       Like  Elias   and    Moses 

OQ   the    Mount,    they    catch    all    their    glory    from    Him.      Never 

man  spake  like  this  man  ;  the  bells  on  the  skirts  of  Aaron's  robe  gave 

forth  no  such  virtue  as  the  plain  fringe  of  Christ's ;  the  crown  on  the  head 

of  David  was  dim  and  lustreless  to  His  royal  diadem.     The  incidents  of 

sacred  story  are  but  so  many  types  of  Him.     The  ark  of  Noah  finds  its 

antitype  in  that  better  ark  of  His  redeeming  love,  to  which  the  weary 

soul,  finding  no  rest  on  the  wide  waste  of  troubled  waters  which  this 

▼orld  offers,  returns  like  Noah's  dove,  with  tired  wing,  to  meet  the  gentle 

hand  put  forth  to  take  her  in.     The  ladder  of  Jacob  is  but  the  mystio 

prefiguration  of  Him  who  is  *'  the  way  "  to  heaven ;  the  Scala  Kegia — 

the  Divine  ascent  by  which  we  rise  from  the  stony  pillow  to  the  home  of 

angels — ^the  path  between  man  and  God  by  which  we  climb  to  the  vision  of 

the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal.  He  is  our  Isaac,  bearing  the  wood  of  His  own 

sacrifice ;  doing  His  Father's  will,  if  He  Himself  should  be  the  Lamb 

provided.     He  is  our  Joseph,  sold  into  bondage  for  His  brethren,  to 

ransom  them  from  all  their  sorrows,  and  to  bring  them  before  the  face  of 

the  King,  and  into  a  wealthy  land  ; — our  Joseph,  raised  from  the  pit  to  a 

throne,  and  sweetly  owning  those  who  had  put  Him  to  grief.     He  is 

our  Moses,  redeeming  us  from  worse  than  Egyptian  slavery,  cleaving  the 

waters  for  us  from  our  foe,  leading  our  fainting  steps,'through  sandy  wastes, 

to  Canaan,  and  feeding  us  as  we  go  with  bread  of  heaven.     He  is  our 

Joshua,  guiding  us,  at  last,  across  the  bridgeless  river  to  the  promised 

rest ;  our  David,  overcoming  for  us  our  great  enemy,  and  ruling  as  our 

glorious  King.     Scripture  is  but  the  storied  chamber  hung  with  the 

tapestries  of  His  great  deeds. 

Nor  is  His  glory  limited  to  human  types  and  shadows.  Nature, 
throughout,  is  laid  under  contribution  to  set  forth^His  praise.  He  is 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  with  healing  in  its  wings;  the  bright 
Morning  Star ;  the  Bread  of  Life ;  the  Eose  of  Sharon ;  the  Lily 
of  the  Yalley;  the  glorious  Light,  which  lightens  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world ;  the  true  Vine ;  the  heavenly  Manna ;  the 
Garden  of  Spices ;  the  clear  flowing  Eiver  of  the  Water  of  Life.  Look 
at  the  sun  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength,  filling  the  skies  with  day, 
quickening  the  barren  earth,  and  kindling  joy  in  all  that  lives  !  Look 
at  the  morning  star,  brightest  of  all  the  flock  of  heaven,  and  leading  up 
the  day  !  Think  of  the  full  stream  of  the  River  of  God,  bordered  by 
pastures  of  living  green,  with  bending  trees,  planted  beside  its  still  waters ; 
and  try  to  realize  what  Scripture  means  by  Christ  being  all  in  all ! 
If  He  be  thus  so  high  above  aU  creatures,  what  shall  we  say  of  such 
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a  title  being  applied  to  any  other  ?  To  use  it  of  the  highest  even  of 
those  who  stand  before  the  throne  of  God  would  be  at  best  but  blas- 
phemy ?  Would  Gabriel  take  it  as  an  honour  justly  due  to  him  )  Brigbt 
as  he  is,  he  is  only  a  ministering  spirit.  But  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  in  its  corrupt  exaggerations,  uses  it  of  her  whom  we  all  honoor 
as  the  Virgin  Mother.  Yet  surely  there  could  not  be  a  greater  wrong 
done  to  her  than  to  make  her  equal  or  superior  to  her  Divine  Son.  Still 
in  their  idolatrous  hymns  to  her  they  often  do  it.     Take  for  instance 

this  example  ; — 

**  Thou,  the  sure  hope  of  the  wretched, 

Tme  mother  of  oiphazu. 

Thou,  the  lightener  of  the  oppreesed, 

Healer  of  the  sick — 

Thouartallinall."* 

The  defenders  of  the  Boman  Church  will  tell  you  that  this  is  onlj 
the  hymn  of  an  individual  author,  not  the  authorised  voice  of  any 
General  Coujicil,  or  concurrent  vote  of  the  Church,  but  this  is  only  a 
shallow  subterfuge.  Has  it  ever  been  disowned  )  Is  it  not  repeated  in 
spirit  in  a  thousand  utterances,  printed  with  full  sanction,  and  in  con- 
tinual use  ?  Is  it  any  blasphemy  when  used  of  one  who  has  been  pro- 
claimed as  absolutely  without  stain  of  natural  or  actual  Hinfalnefls  ?  Bat 
worse  remains  ;  for  in  the  Lateran  Council  did  not  the  others  greet 
Leo  the  Tenth — a  man  eminent  for  taste  and  magnificence,  but  rather  a 
heathen  than  in  any  sense  a  Christian — ^with  the  shameful  adulationr— 
'^  To  thee  is  given  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  thou  art  all  in  alL" 
Yet  what  worse  was  that  than  a  bishop's  unrebuked  speech  at  the  last 
Council,  in  which  the  present  Pope  was  proclaimed  to  be  the  ''  last  in* 
carnation  of  God  %  " 

To  owrsdveB  Christ  is  to  be  the  all  in  all  without  limit  or  restriction. 

1.  He  must  be  so  in  our  lov^,  for  is  He  not  the  pearl  of  great  price 
for  which  we  would  do  well  to  sell  all  we  have  %  And  what  besides  can 
we  offer  Him  but  our  true  love,  for  love  is  the  whole  man,  and,  where  it 
leads,  all  that  we  have  and  are  must  follow.  We  cannot  think  of  bribing 
Him  by  our  poor  substance,  nor  of  mocking  Him  by  any  show  of  pious 
acts,  for  if  there  be  the  thought  of  value  in  our  gifts  it  ruins  alL  We 
are  like  little  children  who  have  nothing,  and  at  best  can  only  offer 
some  poor  flower  to  him  they  love,  but  find  the  gift  accepted  fondly  as 
the  symbol  of  the  heart  that  proffers  it.  What  are  our  lowliest  86i:rio« 
but  the  poor  fading  flower,  and  yet  He  takes  them,  worthless  as  they  are, 

*  **  Tu  spes  ceita  miflerorum, 
Yerd  mater  oiphaDorum, 
Tu  levamen  oppreaaomm, 
Medicamen  infinuorum. 
Omnibus  ei  omnia." 
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becaiue  tiiey  are  the  worship  of  the  soul.  .  For  nothing  less  will  He  be 
ours.  Our  pride,  our  righteousness,  our  life,  our  love,  must  all  be  laid 
at  His  feet.  He  must  be  the  abfeK>rbing  passion  of  the  soul  if  we  would 
halve  Him  make  us  His.  O  !  friend,  hasten  to  part  with  all,  to  hare 
this  priceless  pearl !  Other  treasures  lose  their  value  ;  He  grows  the 
better  worth  our  having,  through  eternity  ;  for  death,  that  buries  all 
tilings  else,  only  bears  us  to  His  presence.  All  else  leaves  wants  and 
longings  disappointed  ;  He  fills  the  utmost  measure  of  the  soul's  desires. 
It  is  ri^t  and  beautiful  to  love  our  earthly  circle  and  our  fellow  men, 
bat  what  are  all  their  claims  to  His  f  What  are  they  in  themselves 
compared  to  Him  1  What  have  they  done  for  us  measured  with  His 
amazing  love  ?  A'  tender  wife,  a  faithful  husband,  sweet  children,  trusty 
friends,  deserve  our  true  affection  and  abiding  service,  but  He  is  high 
above  them'alL  Tell  me  the  height  and  length  and  depth  and  breadth  of 
Hisgreat  love  to  us,  and  you  will  have  the  rule  for  ours  to  Him.  High 
as  heaven,  wide  as  space,  enduring  as  eternity,  shall  be  His  praise ;  for 
that  transcendent  love  embraces  all  creation  and  all  ages.  Be  it  yours  to 
pay  Him  no  half-hearted  homage. 

2.  With  him  to  whom  He  is  thus  precious  there  can  but  be  one  great 
bond  of  deepest  earthly  lova  He  will  be  all  in  all  as  the  attraction 
in  our  feUow-men.  The  world  looks  at  outward  i^pearanc& — ^be  it 
yours  to  look  at  the  life  and  heart  Respect  men  for  their  abilities, 
attaumiemtai  standing,  tempers,  but  let  your  heart  go  forth  there,  most^ 
where  you  see  most  of  Christ.  The  Christian  is  a  pilgrim  and  a 
stranger,  and  must  needs  feel  most  drawn  to  those  who  are  the  same* 
To  meet  a  feUow-countKyman  in  some  far  pairt  is  to  be  drawn  to  him 
at  (moe.  The  ties  of  sympathy,  of  language,  and  of  loneliness,  unite 
the  greatest  strangers.  Tou  can  speak  together  of  so  much,  can  feel 
in  ocmimon  on  so  many  points  indifferent  to  all  around,  can  bear 
yourselves  to  such  sweet  memories,  that  exile  seems  forgotten,  and  you 
seem  tohave  returned  to  that  dear  land  so  far  removed.  So  with  the 
CSuistian  and  his  fellow.  They  can  speak  the  language  of  Canaan, 
whither  they  are  bound  ;  they  have  a  common  love  for  Him  they  hope 
to  see  when  once  they  reach  it ;  they  have  passed  through  much  that  is 
alikoy  and  are  lonely  in  a  crowd  that  does  not  know  them«  The  image 
of  Christ  in  each  ia  a  common  likeness ;  their  hearts  and  thougl^ts  are 
one.  No  better,  mark  can  test  Christ's  being  all  in  all  to. you  th$m  that 
He  should  be  what  you  chiefly  seek  in  those  you  meet.  Wealth,  or 
culture,  or  beauty,  may  be  first  with  others,  but  the  Christian  watches 
for  his  Master'A  voice  and  spirit.  With  Christ  in  his  heaart,  Lazarus 
isalnotiierj  with  Him  awanting,  the  highest  among  men  is  :not  so 

lact. 

If  this,  be  so,  jbow  lightly  must  the  names  by  which  men  call  them 
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Belves  be  valued.  PartieB  are  unayoidable,  and,  if  they  bear  themselTes 
aright,  do  rather  good  than  harm;  but,  after  all,  God  looks  not 
to  what  sect  a  man  belongs,  but  if  he  be  of  Christ.  Galviiusfc 
and  Arminian,  Puritan  or  Churchman,  Protestant  or  Bomanist,  are 
sounds  that  note  our  human  weaknesses :  faith  and  loye^  looking  to 
Christ,  are  the  great  points  in  any. 

He  whom  our  hearts  thus  love  will,  also,  be  our  lasting  joy  in  all  the 
turns  and  story  of  our  life.  If  Christ  be  ours,  all  things  are  ours,  bo<li 
life  and  death,  things  present  and  things  to  come.  We  are  complete 
in  Him.  K  we  wander,  is  He  not  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  to 
lead  us  gently  back)  K  we  doubt^  is  He  not  the  Truth,  to  guide  us  to 
thelightl  if  we  faint,  is  He  not  the  life,  to  restore  our  souls  f  If  we 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  is  He  not  with  us  to 
dispel  all  fear  9  His  rod  and  His  staff  aUhe  comfort  us,  for  He  doth 
not  willingly  afflict  the  children  of  men,  and  His  promises  are  like  the 
staff  of  myrtle  in  the  hand  of  the  traveller  that  keeps  him  from  bemg 
wearied.  The  saints  in  the  New  Testament  found  Him  their  all  in  all, 
whatever  troubles  pressed.  They  call  us  to  rejoice  evermore.  Thej 
cry  Thanks  be  to  TTini  that  giveth  us  the  victory.  The  darker  the  ni^t^ 
the  brighter  the  light  of  His  guiding  love.  The  less  they  have  of  earth, 
the  more  of  F^^nr  They  lean  the  more  on  the  everlasting  arm  when  all 
else  has  failed  them.  Thus  in  life,  and  thus  in  death.  When  some  one 
spoke  to  Whately  on  his  death-bed  of  his  intellect,  the  dying  man  turned 
off  the  thought ;  ''  Don't  speak  to  me  of  intellect,"  said  he,  <'  Christ  is 
all  a  dying  man  can  want."  It  has  been  always  so.  Tradition  tells  us 
that  St.  Peter,  led  to  martyrdom,  kept  ever  saying  tUl  the  end,  '<  None 
but  Christ,  none  but  Christ ;"  and  the  one  thought  of  blessed  Paul  was 
that  he  might  be  found  in  Him. 

Need  I  say  that  He  must  be  all  in  all  in  every  footstep  of  our  higher 
life.  He  must  be  our  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification  and  redemp- 
tion ;  all  our  graces  are  only  worthy  as  they  come  through  Him.  They 
must  be  acknowledged  as  His  purchase ;  must  be  copied  from  His  great 
example ;  must  be  sought  for  His  name's  saka  Growth  in  the  Christian 
life  is  only  possible  if  we  be  branches  of  the  living  Vine.  All  our 
hopes  must  spring  from  Him.  We  cannot  share  with  Him  in  any 
merit.  As  the  sap  pervades  the  utmost  leaf ;  as  the  life-blood  feeds  the 
frame  throughout,  He  must  be  the  quickening  principle  of  our  whole 
soul.  All  we  are,  and  all  we  do  must  come  alike  from  Hinu  There 
must  be  nothing  in  our  humblest  act  without  a  reference  to  Him.  Oar 
life  our  thoughts,  our  work,  must  be  not  for  ourselves,  but  Him  who 
loved  us.  We  must  no  more  be  able  to  separate  our  religion  from  our 
daily  life  than  the  colour  from  the  blended  portions  of  a  oommon 
tincture.    It  must  be  like  the  azure  of  the  sky,  or  the  green  of  the  sea, 
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or  the  shot  colour  of  a  robe,  meeting  the  e je  from  whatever  point  we 
look.  The  love  of  Christ  must  so  constrain  us  that  we  shall  live  not 
to  ourselves,  but  to  Him  who  loved  us  and  gave  Himself  for  us.  The 
life  that  we  live  in  the  flesh  must  be  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Though  we  live,  it  must  not  be  we,  but  Christ  who  liveth  in  us. 

Thus,  then,  if  He  is  to  be  our  all  and  in  all.  He  will  be  all  in  every 
act  and  aspect  of  our  lives ;  all  in  every  faculty  of  our  nature ;  all  that 
ia  dearest  to  us  in  eveiy  one  around.  His  cause  will  be  all  to  us  .worth 
our  deepest  interest ;  His  image  in  our  heart  and  life,  all  that  we  think 
sapremely  worth  our  gaining ;  His  love,  all  in  which  we  find  our  most 
perfect  joy.  In  wealth,  in  poverty,  in  sickness,  in  health,  in  joy  and  in 
sorrow,  in  friends  and  in  strangers,  in  work  and  in  rest,  in  the  day  of 
our  strength,  in  the  hour  of  our  weakness,  on  a  dying  bed,  and  for  ever, 
He  will  be  all  our  salvation  and  all  our  desire. 

Cunningham  Geirie,  D.D. 


Dr.  Ttndall,  LL.D.,  P.R.S.,  has  published  a  volume  of  "  Fragments 
of  Science  for  Unscientific  People."  In  it  we  find  an  essay  on  ''Prayer 
and  Natural  Science,"  and  another  on  "  Miracles  and  Special  Provi- 
dences.** The  author  treats  prayer  with  civility,  as  he  treats  all 
ignorance  and  delusion.  He  evidently  considers  a  stage  of  faith  and  an 
sge  of  prayer  as  a  natural  epoch  of  human  development,  through  which 
the  species  must  pass  from  the  hairy  tree-climbers  of  the  tropical  forest 
to  the  smoothly-shaven  chins  of  ^the  BritiBh  Association.  It  is  a  neces- 
sary superstition  of  "  unscientific  people "  that  they  have  a  Heavenly 
Father.  Dr.  Tyndall  kindly  lectures  them  upon  this  degrading  faith. 
He  goes  back  a  milliard  of  ages,  and  finds  our  pateriiity  in  the  multitu- 
dinous elements  of  a  primordial  nebulous  fog,  that  once  filled  a  large 
part  of  universal  space.  Through  that  vast,  thin  haze  were  diffused  the 
germs  of  all  things ;  that  is,  the  matter  for  making  all  things,  the  pat- 
tern to  make  them  by,  the  forces  to  make  them  with,  and  the  laws  to 
control  the  process  of  evolution.  All  were  there  in  the  fog  and  of  the 
fog,  waiting  to  be  cooled  into  rocks  and  seas  and  earths ;  and  to  be 
worked,  when  cool  enough,  into  herbs,  and  brutes,  and  men,  and  the 
thoughts  of  men.  We  were  all  in  that  nebulous  fog.  Dr.  Tyndall  was 
there.  His  notions  were  all  in  germ  there.  The  notion  of  prayer  was 
there  too  ;  though  how  that  idea  of  God  and  communication  with  Him 
got  itself  or  its  rudiments  so  mixed  up  with  oxygen,  carbon,  sodium,  and 
all  sorts  of  metallic  vapours  is  inconceivable  to  '^  unscientific  people.*' 
This  is  not  vezy  intelligible ;  but  it  is  seteneey  and  it  is  characteristic 
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of  "  science  "  to  deny  all  mystery  to  religion  and  transfer  it  to  itself. 
The  article  on  prayer  consists  of  a  story  about  a  Swiss  priest  who  came 
to  the  Rhine  glacier  ^'  ta  bless  the  mountains."  And  of  the  authoi^s 
criticism  thereupon  Dr.  Tyndall  very  pertinently  says  :  "  The  priest  was 
not  so  presumptuous  as  to  expect  a  miracle ;  but  he  firmly  believed  that 
in  yonder  cloud-land  matters  could  be  so  arranged,  without  trespass  on 
the  miraculous,  that  the  stream  which  threatened  him  and  his  flock 
might  be  caused  to  shrink  within  its  proper  bounds."  Now,  our  author 
says :  ''It  is  an  old  remark  that  the  law  which  moulds  a  tear  also 
rounds  a  planet.  To  the  application  of  law  in  Nature  the  terms  great 
and  small  are  unknown.  Thus  the  principle  referred  to  teaches  that 
the  Italian  wind,  gliding  over  the  crest  of  the  Matterhom,  is  as  firmly 
ruled  as  the  earth  in  its  orbital  revolution  around  the  sun  ;  and  that  the 
fall  of  its  vapour  into  clouds  is  exactly  as  much  a  matter  of  necessity  as 
the  return  of  the  seasons.  The  dispersion,  therefore,  of  the  slightest 
mist  by  the  special  volition  of  tiiie  Eternal  would  be  as  much  a  miracle 
as  the  rolling  of  the  Ilhone  over  the  Grimsel  precipices."  So  Dr.  Tjn- 
dall  concludes  that  all  prayer  for  material  blessings  is  idle.  We  are  in 
the  hands  of  inexorable  law  that  has  no  eye  to  pity  and  no  arm  to  save. 
The  author  does  not  add  the  inevitable  corollary.  Wherever  there  is 
organic  law  there  is  no  personal  God.  But  there  is  organic  law  in 
moral  as  well  as  in  physical  life.  So  there  is  no  God  for  us  anywhere, 
and  it  is  just  as  idle  to  pray  for  grace  as  for  rain. 

One  of  "  the  unscientific  people "  ventures  to  deny  Dr.  Tyndall's 
science.  It  is  not  presumptuous  to  do  so.  For  he  has  stripped  his 
theories  of  the  protection  of  technical  terms,  and  has  made  us  capable 
of  judging  the  strength  of  their  limbs  and  symmetry  of  their  structure, 
and  to  decide  whether  they  satisfy  the  measure  of  reason. 

Special  providence,  being  reduced  to  the  common  denomination 
nwracUf  is  swept  at  once  into  the  waste-box  of  superstition.  But  the 
quality  of  certainty,  or  visibility,  is  not  the  distinction  between  miracle 
and  special  providence.  The  ideas  of  both  are  obtained  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. There  are  vulgar  ideas  of  both,  as  there  are  of  material ,  truths ; 
but  the  true  Christian  ideas  of  them  are  the  scriptural  ideas.  The 
Bible  narrates  miracles ;  the  Bible,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  teaches 
''  special  providence."  What  does  it  mean  %  By  "  miracle  "  the  Bible 
does  not  mean  '' aome/hing  impossible  to  man"  for  there  are  no  fixed 
limits  to  human  possibility.  A  savage,  with  lus  bow,  can  kill  a  few 
yards  ofif.  A  civilized  man,  with  a  rifie,  can  kill  at  a  mile.  The  power 
of  the  latter  is  "  impossible "  to  the  former,  and  in  his  inexperience 
''impossible  to  man;"  yet  the  exploit  of  the  rifie  would  not  be  a 
"miracle,"  and  ought  not  to  have  the  effect  of  one.  The  miracle  is  t 
name  for  wonders  narrated  in  the  Bible  as  having  been  wrought  by  God, 
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for  certain  distmct  and  obvious  purposes  in  the  education  of  man  in  the 
knowledge  of  himself.     Some  counter  wmiders,  serving  as  a  foil  to  these 
manifestations  of  God,  as  those  of  Jannes  and  Jambres,  are  by  some  ac- 
counted to  be  miraculous.     We  see  no  necessity  for  it.  But  '^  a  miracle'* 
is  not  a  mere  vxmder.     It  is  a  aiguy  and  of  well-known,  because  well 
expressed,  significance.   It  announces  a  message  from  God.     It  belongs 
only  to  the  revelation  of  Himself.     The  impropriety  of  praying  for  a 
miracle,  then,  lies  in  the  attempt  to  appropriate  for  human  purposes  the 
special  attestations  of  divinity.     The  difference  between  miracle  and 
special  providence  is  this  :  the  one  is  the  sign  to  man  of  God's  imme- 
diate authority  and  presence,  commanding  attention  to  His  word ;  in  its 
Tory  nature  it  is  exceptional  and  startling,  like  the  blast  of  God's  trum- 
pet: providence  is  God's  normal,  constitutional  way  of  aiding,  comfort- 
ing, leading  His  spiritual  children.     It  could  not  be  "  miraculous,"  be- 
cause miracle  is  addressed  to  wonder  and  requires  singularity  j   but 
special  providences  are  ever  coining  like  the  dews  upon  the  mown  grass. 
They  are  special  not  because  they  are  rare,  but  as  each  drop  of  dew  is 
special  to  the  grass-blade  it  refreshes.     They  are  in  the  order  of  God's 
moral  government,  and  are  as  unalterably  fixed  by  the  right  relations  of 
the  soul  to  God,  as  the  movement  of  the  rain  is  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the 
universe.     It  is  odd  to  us  *'  unscientific  people  "  that  Dr.  Tyndall  does 
not  consider  that  natural  laws  are  not  independent  forces  j  that,  indeed, 
there  is  no  automatic  motion  in  them,  and  that  one  of  the  most  common 
motors  is  intelligent  will,  and  that  the  power  over,  and  use  of,  forces  is  in 
pioportiou  to  the  degree  of  intelligence  and  concentration  of  the  will.   If 
Br.  l^dall  should  unfortunately  fall  into  a  pit,  he  would  not  submit 
quietly  to  the  law  of  gravity  that  kept  him  at  the  bottom.     He  would 
pray  UtstUy  to  an  intelligent,  sympathizing  human  being,  '^  touched  with 
a  sense  of  hia  infirmitiefl,"  to  help  him  out     He  would  not  expect  a 
nnracle,  but  only  the  interposition  of  intelligence  and  living  organization 
between  him  and  natural  laws.     If  heard,  help  would  come.     A  ladder 
or  rope  would  be  let  down  to  him  ;  all  according  to  natural  laws,  but  all 
the  result  of  kind  human  help.     Dr.  Tyndall  would  thank  his  saviour, 
not  the  rope.     But  suppose  Dr.  Tyndall's  strong  cries  or  prayers  for  help 
were  heard  by  one  who  should  not  appear  to  the  rescue  himself,  but 
should  telegraph  for  an  able  man  and  a  ladder.     All  would  be  natural. 
Dr.  Tyndall  would  be  delivered  by  natural  forces,  but  natural  force  alone 
would  not  have  delivered  him.     His  case  required  mental  force  and 
moral  force  to  set  the  powers  of  Nature  to  work.     In  truth,  the  powers 
of  mind  and  soul  are  TuUv/ral  too.     They  are  evidently  related   har- 
moniously to  the  material  forces.     The  exercise  of  human  volition  in  the 
niatter  is  orderly  and  right.    Prayer  to  man  for  help  out  of  the  pit  is  not 
unreasonable.  If;  then,  we  may  ask  help  against  Nature  fromintelligence 
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and  intelligence  can  help  us  through  Nature ;  if,  too,  the  higher  the  in- 
telligence the  greater  the  power  of  help,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  pray  to 
the  infinitely  highest  Intelligence  for  help  ?  And,  if  man  can  help  us  bj 
applying  his  knowledge  of  Nature,  cannot  God  help  us  hj  applying  ffiat 
If  a  man  can  telegraph  along  a  wire,  cannot  God  communicate  without 
the  wire  ?  Dr.  Tyndall  says  that  the  most  wonderful  combinations  of 
things,  that,  indeed,  make  the  things,  take  place  in  the  invisible  places  of 
material  action  where  the  microscope  cannot  reach.  Now,  if  a  Being 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  infinitely  small  and  ultimately  active  atoms 
of  Nature  were  to  manipulate  them,  we  could  not  see  anything ;  yet  to 
demand  to  see  the  operation  would  be  to  demand  the  Agent  and  his 
materials  to  be  made  gross  and  coarse  enough  for  inspection.  If  there 
be  a  God,  He  dwells  among  and  works  in  these  invisible  places,  where 
according  to  Tyndall  the  real  work  of  the  world  is  done.  That  He  is 
master  over  the  ultimate  force  of  the  world  involves  His  ability  to  use 
them  for  His  own  purposes,  and  use  them  without  observation.  He 
made  them  for  use.  He  adjusted  them  to  this  very  purpose  of  pro- 
vidence. But  Dr.  Tyndall  will  say.  What  evidence  is  there  of  all  ihisi 
That  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is  as  to  the  scientific  im- 
possibility or  even  improbability  of  this  providence.  The  ultimate 
question  of  its  existence  depends  upon  which  of  two  opinions  we  adopt 
about  God.  If  it  be  so  that,  after  having  created  a  vast  nebula,  crowded 
with  materials  for  the  world,  and  with  germs  of  all  its  life — with  mind- 
matter  and  soul-matter,  and  provisions  for  infinite  development^if 
after  having  made « a  material  God,  instinct  with  its  own  life,  sufficient 
for  its  own  continuance,  the  Creator  perished  (for  upon  no  other  sup- 
position is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  his  abandonment  of  a  vast  creation 
just  in  its  very  rudimentaiy  condition) — ^if  God,  in  other  words,  psssed 
into  the  universe,  then  we  can  admit  it  is  useless  to  pray  ;  for  the  in- 
telligent moral  God  is  dead.  But  if  God  created  the  world  upon  a  plan 
and  for  a  purpose,  if  He  watches  over  it  and  conducts  it  to  its  end,  if 
that  end  be  intimately  connected  with  the  moral  condition  and  welfare 
of  men,  then  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  pray  to  Him  upon  the  supposition 
that  He  does  know  how  to  help  us  without  interfering  with  his  own 
arrangements.  "We  may  not  see  how  He  does  it.  We  do  not  see  how 
He  does  anything ;  but,  while  Dr.  Tyndall  confesses  that  all  the  places 
where  the  work  of  life  is  done  lie  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  microscope, 
we  do  not  see  how  he  can  claim  to  know  that  there  is  no  intelligent  God 
working  there  to  "  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure."  While  the 
material  argument  against  prayer  is  utterly  defective,  the  scientific 
argument  for  it  is  unanswerable.  Our  nature  proves  the  providence  of 
God  as  fully  as  our  lungs  prove  oxygen. 

Thokas  E.  Bokd,  H.D. 
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Whsn  thiB  number  of  the  Magazine  reaches  onr  readers  some  of  them  may 
be  by  the  sea,  or  thinking  of  going  thither.  Let  us  then  turn  our  thoughts  to 
the  sea  as  a  theme  for  a  brief  meditation. 

To  look  on  the  ocean  is,  to  reflective  minds,  always  suggestive  of  grand 
and  solemn  thoughts.    The  vastness  of  its  volume  of  waters ;  the  majestic 
rise  and  resistless  roll  of  its  waves  ;  or  the  deep  repose  of  its  bosom  when 
the  calm  of  a  summer  evening  is  resting  upon  it — awaken  memories  and 
longings  which  tend  to  subdue  and  sanctify  the  soul.    We  think  on  the 
loved  ones  of  many  a  home  who  are  traversing  its  trackless  and  treacherous 
vaters,  and,  perchance,  battling  in  their  gallant  ships  with  its  angry  billows. 
We  reflect  on  the  many  anxious  thoughts  which  it  draws  towards  it,  and  the 
many  fervent  prayers  which  its  perils  evoke  from  true  and  tender  hearts  for 
the  objects  of  their  fondest  affection,  who  are  ' '  afar  off  upon  the  sea."  And  we 
remember,  too,  that  it  has  by  its  awful  majesty  and  might,  oftener  than  once, 
tanght  men,  who  never  acknowledged  God  on  land,  to  call  upon  ''  the  Lord 
on  high,  who  is  mightier  than  the  noise  of  many  waters,  yea,  than  the 
mighty  waves  of  the  sea.'*    Our  thoughts  go  down  to  its  dark  depths,  and 
we  mute  on  the  many  once  strong  and  lovely  forms  that  are  sleeping  there, 
until  that  day  dawn  when  *'  the  sea  shall  give  up  the  dead  which  are  in  it.'* 
All  this  is  suggested  as  we  stand,  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  and  gaze  upon  ''  this 
great  and  wide  sea."    But  there  are  associations  belonging  to  it  which  more 
than  all  these  throw  an  air  of  sacredness  around  its  grand  and  ancient 
waters.    They  arise  from  the  connection  of  our  Saviour  with  a  sea,  the  re- 
calling of  which  may  help  to  improve  the  spiritual  health  of    readers  who 
have  gone  to  some  other  sea  in  search  of  physical  bracing  and  strength. 

Scripture  teUs  us  that  "  He  walked  by  the  sea  of  Galilee.'*  Soon  after 
He  entered  on  His  public  work,  He  resided  for  a  season  in  Capernaum, 
which  stood  on  the  shores  of  that  sea.  During  His  residence  there  He  visited, 
and  preached,  and  wrought  miracles,  in  the  adjoining  towns  of  Chorazin  and 
Bethsaida.  His  labours  of  love  among  their  inhabitants  were  begun  before 
He  had  called  His  Apostles.  These  labours  were  so  received  as  to  lead  Him 
to  upbraid  these  cities.  We  can  then  imagine  Him,  wearied  with  the  toils 
and  sorrows  of  the  day  spent  among  an  unthankful  and  impenitent  people, 
leaving  the  town,  and  walking  alone  by  the  sea  in  the  calm  evening  when 
the  solemn  moon  would  be  rising,  quietly  and  queen-like,  over  the  summit  of 
some  of  those  mountains  which  stand  around  that  sea,  and  shedding  across 
its  tranquil  waters  the  splendour  of  her  beams,  which  looked  like  a  pathway 
of  glory  on  the  deep  !  The  beauty  and  stillness  of  such  a  scene  were  His  own 
creations  ;  and  He  delights  in  all  His  works.  We  can,  therefore,  imagine 
Him  receiving  into  His  human  heart  the  soothing  influences  which  come 
from  such  a  scene,  and  from  such  an  hour.  And  as  His  pensive  eye,  so  often 
dimmed  with  tears,  gazed  on  the  glory  of  the  moonbeams  mirrored  on  the 
waters,  His  thoughts  would  rise  and  revert  to  the  "  sea  of  glass  mingled 
with  fire,"  which  is  before  the  throne  He  had  left  in  heaven.     Who  can  tell 
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the  hallowed  oommunings  of  spirit  which  Jesus  had  in  the  lonely  and  lovely 
evenings  ''  He  walked  by  the  sea  of  Galileel" 

The  Evangelists  inform  us  that  our  Lord  sometimes  also  sailed  on  the  sea. 
On  one  occasion  when  crossing  it,  with  His  disciples.  He  made  its  waters 
testify  to  His  '*  eternal  power,  and  Godhead."  Shortly  after  embarking  He 
fell  asleep.  Beautiful  proof  that  He  was  ''  in  all  things  made  like  imto  His 
brethren  !"  His  human  frame  felt  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  these  in- 
cessant labours  in  which  He  had  been  engaged,  and  when  reclining  in  the 
vessel  sleep  overtook  Him.  As  He  slept  the  wind  rapidly  rose  to  a  hurricane, 
which  convulsed  the  sea  until  its  billows  were  breaking  over  the  craft,  and 
threatening  to  wreck  it.  In  this  perilous  position  fear  took  possession  of  HiB 
disciples,  and  they  awoke  Him,  crying,  ''Master,  carest  thou  not  that  we 
perish  V*  They  thought  that  because  He  was  showing  no  sign,  He  cared  not 
for  their  safety.  Alas,  how  many  of  us  fall  into  the  same  error  when  we 
discern  no  token  of  His  charge  over  the  troubles  which  sometimes,  like  great 
waters,  threaten  to  overwhelm  us.  If  our  trust  in  His  promises  and  love 
were  but  stronger,  we  should  never  question  His  care  for  us,  though  we 
might  see  no  visible  indication  of  it. 

As  soon  as  the  terrified  disciples  awoke  their  Master,  He  arose,  and  with 
a  word  hushed  the  wind  and  waves  into  an  instant  calm.  What  a  mighty 
argument  does  that  grand  act  furnish  for  His  Godhead  !  Those  prophets 
who  before  had  shown  power  over  the  elements  of  nature  owned  themselves 
to  be  only  its  vehicles  ;  but  He  acted  as  if  the  power  put  forth  in  nia  com- 
mand to  hurricane  and  billow  had  its  source  in  Himself.  And  on  another 
occasion  He  demonstrated  a  control  over  the  angry  waters  of  that  sea,  which 
none  on  earth  had  ever  shown  before,  nor  shown  since.  When  His  disciples 
were  crossing  these  waters  alone  in  a  dark  and  tempestuous  night.  He 
approached  them  walking  on  the  waves  with  a  step  as  firm  and  stately  as  if 
He  had  been  treading  the  solid  ground.  Surely  in  that  majestic  midnight 
march  He  verified  the  words  of  ancient  Scripture,  applicable  to  none  sare 
Grod,  '*  Thy  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  Thy  path  in  the  great  waters."  ''  The 
darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  Thee."  The  gloom,  which  night 
clouded  in  storm,  had  spread  over  the  deep,  proved  no  more  hindrance  to 
His  way  than  did  the  rolling  waves  on  whicl^  He  walked,  direct  to  the  spot 
where  His  disciples  were  struggling  with  the  gale  ;  so  that  to  Him/*  the 
night  shined  as  the  day."  Well  might  the  strong  men  in  that  boat  tremble 
when  a  human  form  was  seen  drawing  near  them  in  a  manner  never  beheld 
on  the  earth  before.  But  His  pity  for  them  in  their  alarmed  state  was  equal 
to  His  power  over  the  surging  sea  on  which  He  was  treading,  for  He  sent 
forth  the  well-known  voice,  which  rose  above  the  noise  of  the  storm^  with 
the  calming  words,  ''  It  is  I ;  be  not  afraid."  And,  adds  the  sacred  narrative, 
"  Then  they  willingly  received  Him  into  the  ship,  and  immediately  the  ship 
was  at  the  land  whither  they  went."  Thus  further  did  He  show  His  fulfil- 
ment of  that  other  Scripture,  appropriate  alone  to  Jehovah,  of  whom  it  was 
originally  penned,  ''  He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves  thereof 
are  still ;  then  are  they  glad  because  they  be  quiet  ;  so  He  bringeth  them 
onto  their  desired  haven.'' 

But  Jesus  visited  the  sea  for  a  sublimer  object  than  showing  His  absolute 
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eomnund  over  it,  grand  as  that  was.     We  read  of  Him  at  tiinea  entering  a 
boat,  and  pushing  off  a  little  way  on  the  waters,  then  addressing  from  His 
floating  palpit  the  mnltitudes  who  stood  upon  the  shore.    Such  a  scene 
must  have  been  deeply  solemn  and  impressive.    Outward  surroundings  do  in- 
sensibly influence  us.    It  miwt  then  have  been  most  favourable  to  His  hear- 
ers receiving  impressions  from  the  words  spoken  to  them  to  listen  in  such 
circnmstances.     We  can  fancy  Him  drawing  His  illustrations  from  the 
scenery  around  Him,  and  especially  from  the  sea,  which  stretched  out  before 
His  Siudienoe.      We  can  imagine  Him  adverting  to  it,  asthey  had  sometimes 
seen  it,  tossed  by  a  tempest,  and  likening  their  own  wicked  hearts  to  its 
troubled  waters,  which  could  not  rest.    And  we  can  suppose  Him  also  point- 
ing to  its  placid  bosom  in  a  calm,  and  assuring  His  hearers  that  their  souls 
ihould  be  filled  by  a  peace  as  deep,  if  they  would  only  believe  on  Him,  and 
accept  His  love.      And  among  the  many  disciples  found  in  Galilee  immedi- 
ately after  EEia  resurrection,  (Mark  xvi.  7  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  6.)  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  conclude  that  not  a  few  of  them  were  won  to  faith  in  Him  by  the 
sermons  He  preached  from  the  margin  of  the  sea.     Along  the  shores  of  some 
oceans  battles  have  been  fought  with  invading  foes  ;  other  shores  have  often 
witnessed  the  heroism  of  brave  seamen  in  attempts  to  reach  and  rescue,  at 
the  peril  of  their  own  lives,  a  bewildered  and  perishing  crew  from  the 
wreck  of   some    stranded  ship ;  but  the  shores  of  the  sea  where  Christ 
preached   were  the   scene  of  battles  fought  with  the  principalities  and 
powers  of  darkness,  and  of  the  rescue  of  perishing  souls  from  the  gulph 
of  perdition.    So  that  in  heaven,  as  eternity  rolls  on,  memories  of  the  sea 

which  Christ  visited  will  be  fondly  cherished,  when  other  scenes  are  f oigotten 
for  ever. 

The  last  visit  of  our  Saviour  to  the  sea  brought  to  a  close  the  long  series  of 
miracles  which  established  so  unanswerably  the  validity  of  His  claims  as 
"  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  and  proved  the  truth  of  His  Gospel ;  also  filling 
and  beautifying  His  public  life  as  richly  as  the  stars  fill    and  beautify 
the  midnight  heavens.    His  first  miracle  was  to  provide  wine  for  a  marriage- 
ieast,  and  His  last  one,  wrought  by  the  sea-side,  was  to  supply  food  for  a 
repast  for  Himself  and  His  disciples, — ^thereby  showing  that  His  visit  to  the 
realms  of  death  had  not  lessened  the  humanness,  nor  the  sociality  of  His 
nature.    Need  we  wonder  that  ^'  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  "  ends  the 
tender,  and  truthful  biography  he  wrote  of  Him  with  a  sketch  of  His  last 
visit  to  the  sea  ?    It  was  by  ito  shore  that  John  first  beheld  and  heard  Jesus 
speak  (Mark  i.  19,  20.),  and  there  he  drops  the  curtain  on  Him,  as  if  he 
wished  to  have  the  last  words  he  wrote  of  His  transactions  and  sayings  on 
earth  linked  with  the  strand,  and  the  sound  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee.    And  can  we  not  imagine  him  long  years  after,  in  his  distant  exile 
*4or  the  Word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,"  as  he  looked 
on  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  and  listened  to  the  music  of  the  waves  which 
washed  the  rocky  coasts  of  Patmos,  sending  his  thoughts  back  to  the  scenery 
and  the  sea  of  his  youth,  and  recalling  the  well-known  Form  he  had  so  often 
Been,  and  the  tones  of  a  voice  he  had  so  often  heard,  on  the  strand  and 
waters  of  that  sea  ?    Such  tender  and  hallowed  memories  could  not  fail  to 
cceate  in  John's  breast  sentiments  similar  to  those  expressed,  many  centuries 
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after,  by  another  beloved  diaciple^  as  he  gazed  on  the  same  scenery  and  aea, 

and  sang, — 

"  How  pleasant  to  me  thy  deep  bine  wave, 
O  sea  of  Galilee ! 
For  the  glorious  One  who  came  to  saye, 
Hath  often  stood  by  thee. 


Graceful  around  thee  the  mountains  meet, 

Thou  calm  reposing  sea ; 
But  ah !  far  more,  the  beautiful  feet 

Of  Jesus  walked  o'er  thee. 


0  Saviour !  gone  to  God's  right  hand, 

Yet  the  same  Saviour  stUl, 
Graved  on  Thy  heart  is  this  lovely  strand, 

And  every  fragnmt  hill." 

May  our  musings  on  the  actions  and  utterances  of  that  Saviour  beside 
that  sea,  intensify  our  affection  for  Him,  and  quicken  our  zeal  and  efforts  in 
His  service,  until  we  shall  behold  Him  beside  the  more  sacred,  and  celestial 
''waters  of  life,"  among  whose  crystal  and  cooling  fountains,  and  along 
whose  fruitful  and  flowery  banks,  He  shall  lead  His  ransomed  ones,  to  whom 
sin  and  sorrow,  danger  and  death,  shall  be  unknown  for  ever  1 

Gbosgs  S.  Inobam. 


PART     SECOND. 

Oy  the  7th  of  January,  1823,  when  scarcely  twenty-four  yean  of  age, 
Tholuck  was  appointed  Professor  Extraordinary  at  Berlin  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  published  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans — ^a  work 
which  even  such  theological  antagonists  as  Baur,  of  Tubingen,  allow  to  hare 
constituted  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Exegesis  of  this  portion  of  the 
New  Testament.  In  November,  1825,  he  was  appointed  Professor  in  Ordinaiy 
at  the  University  of  Halle,  whither  a  few  months  afterwards  the  diploma  of 
D.D.  followed  him  from  Berlin.  He  was  sent  there  to  fight  the  battle  of 
spiritual  Christianity  against  shallowly  intellectualistic  Rationalism — ^like  a 
David  against  a  Goliath — and  like  David  he  slew  his  Goliath.  When  the 
life  of  Tholuck  comes  to  be  written,  the  story  of  his  struggle  in  Halle 
will  be  as  interesting  to  the  thoughtful  student  of  the  History  of  the 
Church  as  any  chapter  of  biography  that  has  ever  been  penned.  When  he 
commenced  his  lectures  in  Halle,  a  young  man  of  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
Rationalism  of  the  grossest  kind  prevailed,  having  for  its  leaders  and  repre> 
sentatives  suoh  men  as  Gesenius  and  Wegscheider ;  and  out  of  about  nine 
hundred  students  of  theology,  he  could  only  get  an  audience  of  some  ten  or 
twenty— «nd  these  were  anything  but  respectful  hearers.     But  he  went  on 
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nndaunted.  In  1827  he  published  the  Commentaiy  on  John,  and  in  1831  com- 
menced iBsning  anew  edition  of  the  works  of  Calvin.  One  of  his  bitterest 
antagonists  was  Dr.  Fritzsche,  who  severely,  perhaps  in  some  points  justly, 
criticised  Tholuck's  philology ;  but  the  attacks  became  so  coarse,  that  they 
defeated  their  own  object.  On  one  occasion  Tholuck  began  a  lecture  with 
the  sarcastic  words,  inimitably  uttered,  ''Dr.  Fitzsche  says  that 
I  know  nothing  at  all  of  five  languages,  German,  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Arabic."  I  may  here  anticipatorily  say,  that  Tholuck 
has  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  especially  modem  lan- 
guages. I  do  not-  know  exactly  how  many  he  can  speak ;  but  the  number 
is  very  large.  Of  English  he  is  certainly  an  almost  complete  master,  speaking 
it  with  idiomatic  correctness  and  an  excellent  accent.  A  story  is  told  of  his 
once  meeting  the  celebrated  Italian  Cardinal  who  spoke  so  many  languages. 
Neither  knew  who  the  other  was ;  but  each  kept  plying  the  other  with 
questions,  first  put  in  one  language  then  in  another,  and  so  on,  till  at  last 
the  Cardinal  exclaimed,  ''  Ton  surely  must  be  Professor  Tholuck ; "  and 
Tholuck  exdaimed,  ''  Ton  must  undoubtedly  be  the  Cardinal  .  .  .  ." 
Se  non  h  vero,  h  .  hen  trovato.  But  to  return  from  this  digression.  The 
young  Professor  grew  in  favour,  till  his  audiences  had  increased  in  the  year 
1832  or  1833  from  tens  to  hundreds  :  in  a  word  he  had  gained  the  day.  And 
not  only  did  he  gain  the  day  for  himself,  but  he  may  be  said  also  to  have 
vanquished  Rationalism  at  the  University,  besides  materially  contributing  to 
ita  defeat  as  a  form  of  theological  thought  in  Germany  at  large.  The  change 
wrought  even  in  the  town  of  Halle,  through  his  influence,  must  have  been 
very  great.  I  remember  his  telling  me  himself,  that  during  the  early  years 
of  his  residence  there,  the  tone  among  both  students  and  citizens  was  so 
ooane  and  their  behaviour  so  licentious,  that  it  was  scarcely  safe  for  a 
respectable  lady  to  walk  alone  in  the  streets  even  at  mid-day.  When  I 
was  there  in  1854,  a  university  town  could  scarcely  be  more  orderly  than  it 
was ;  nor  could  students  be  better  behaved. 

For  a  brief  period  Tholuck  held  the  post  of  Chaplain  to  the  Prussian 
Embassy  at  Home  without  having  relinquished  his  academical  post ;  this 
was  prior  to  1829,  in  which  year  he  published  his  first  volume  of  sermons. 
This  was  followed  from  1834  to  1837  by  three  other  collections  of  sermons, 
preached  at  the  University  service.  At  a  later  period  additional  volumes  were 
also  published.  What  the  preacher's  delivery  may  have  been  in  earlier  years,  I 
cannot  say  :  I  should  think  it  must  have  been,  at  all  events,  good.  When  I  first 
heard  him,  his  voice  had  begun  to  fail  and  the  physical  strength  was  enfeebled; 
though  even  despite  these  drawbacks,  he  was  seldom  dull,  and  sometimes 
became  exceedingly  impressive.  Even  at  its  worst,  Tholuck's  preaching  was 
far  above  the  average.  I  wonder  more  of  his  sermons  have  not  been  trans- 
lated into  English  ;  for  if  well  done,  they  must  surely  find  readers.  In  one 
important  respect  they  are  superior  to  many  of  even  the  best  of  the  now  most 
popular  published  discourses — ^namely,  in  that  they  never  lack  a  sound 
doctrinal  element,  though  they  would  scarcely  be  what  we  Anglo-Saxons 
call  "  doctrinal  sermons." 

Apart  from  the  struggle  with  nationalism,  which  occupied  the  early 
years  of  his  residence  in  Halle,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  Tholuck's 
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life  has  differed  little  from  that  of  other  German  ProfeBsora,  saTe  in  the  one 
respect,  that  having  larger  means  at  his  disposal,  he  has  indulged  himflelf 
more  in  travelling.  Every  summer  it  has  been  his  costom  to  make  longer 
excursions  to  various  parts  of  Europe — to  Italy,  to  Spain,  to  England,  to 
Scotland,  even  to  Algiers,  oftenest,  however,  to  Switzerland,  and  the  l^^l, 
not  of  course,  neglecting  his  own  Fathorland.  Very  frequently  he  took 
with  him  one  of  the  students — generally,  his  Amanuensis — ^for  companion- 
ship. I  have  often  heard  surprise  expressed,  that  short  or  weak-sighted  ai 
he  is,  he  should  enjoy  scenery  so  much*  Somehow  or  other,  however, 
Tholuck  seemed  to  be  able  to  see  at  times  more  distinctly  than  one  was  apt 
to  fancy.  For  example,  he  was  almost  sure  to  remark,  when  any  of  m 
students,  especially  the  foreigners,  passed  him  in  the  street  without,  ai 
usual,  taking  off  their  hats.  The  chief  other  events  of  his  life  have  been  his 
two  marriages,  and  the  publication  of  his  books.  In  connection  with  his 
second  marriage,  the  following  tradition  is  current : — ^Before,  a&d  even  after 
his  first  wife's  death,  he  entertained,  and  gave  strong  expression  to,  the 
opinion,  that  the  passage,  ''  A  Bishop  ought  to  be  husband  of  one  wife^* 
was  a  prohibition  of  second  marriages,  as  well  of  polygamy.  For  about  ten 
years  he  carried  out  his  principle  by  remaining  a  widower  ;  but  was  then, 
like  Adam  of  old,  entrapped  into  inoonsistenoy,  by  his  present  charming 
wife.  What  exdted  more  attention  to  the  inoonsistenoy  was,  that  shortly 
before  the  vacation,  during  which  he  again  took  on  himself  the  bonds  of 
wedlock,  he  had  publidy  in  his  energetical  lectures  strongly  denounced 
these  second  marriages.  'Twas  well  for  him  that  he  saw  hia  error  before  it 
was  too  late :  for  the  present  Mrs.  Tholuck  has  been  in  the  truest  sense  a 
helpmeet,  both  caring  for  her  husband,  and  interesting  herself  in  the  welfare 
of  the  students.  She  came  of  a  noble  family,  the  head  and  memben  of 
which  had  not  very  long  before  been  converted  from  Bomanism. 

I  can  only  refer  briefly  to  the  chief  of  Tholuck's  works,  which  have  not 
been  already  noticed.  One  of  his  earliest  undertakings  was  the  ^'Literarisdier 
Anzeiger  fur  Ohristliche  Theologie  und  Wlssensdiaft,"  which  by  its  critical 
reviews,  and  notices  of  books,  helped  perhaps,  as  much  as  anything  to  break 
the  yoke  of  Rationalism.  He  published,  also,  commentaries  on  the  '*  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,"  the  '^  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,"  and  on  the  Psafani, 
all  of  which  have  been  translated  into  English.  Besides  these  he  wrote  a  re- 
ply to  Strauss,  entitled  *^  Die  Glaubwiirdigkeit  der  Evangelisohen  (Seschichte," 
intended  both  for  lay  and  professional  readers ;  and  a  volume  of  Diakgnee 
on  the  moat  pressing  questions  of  the  day,  with  special  reference  to  the  so- 
called  ''Free  ABSodations."  The  work  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  chief 
attention,  on  which  he  is  still  engaged,  and  by  which  he  mainly  hqpes  to 
keep  his  memory  aa  a  writer  alive,  is  the  ''  History  of  Botionaliam.'' 

I  will  conclude  this  paper  with  one  or  two  perso  nal  reminiaoeDoea.  I  iisi 
made  his  acquaintance  in  1854,  aa  a  student,  and  was  received  with  the  nsoal 
student's  welcome.  I  had  an  introduction,  but  as  he  himself  told  me  the 
being  a  student  was  quite  enough  introduction  for  a  student.  Stfodents  are 
always  welcome  to  him.  One  is  apt  to  be  a  little  embarrassed  at  a  first  Inter 
view,  for  as  he  sees  very  badly,  with  the  exceptions  noted  above,  in  speaking 
to  one  he  puts  his  face  so  very  dose  to  one's  own,  that  one  scaroely  knows 
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what  to  think  of  it.    A  Grerman  might  ahnost  expect  to  receive  a  kiss,  but 
an  Engliahman  is  liable  to  interpret  it  in  another  way.     However,   after  a 
tint  visit  he  seemed  to  remember  one's  voice,  when  one  returned  again. 
I  have  been   astonished  myself  when  calling  on  him  after  an  interval  of 
several  years,  to  find  that  he  almost  at  once  remembered  my  voice,  and, 
therefore,  did  not  need  to  institute  the  usual  face-scrutiny.      After  matri- 
colating  at  the  University,  I  entered  my  name  for  one  of  his  courses  of  lec^ 
tnres — I  think  it  was  on  the  ^'  Life  of  Jesus  '* — and  paid  the  usual  fee  to  the 
quaestor  of  the  University.  What  was  my  surprise,  a  week  or  two  afterwards, 
to  receive  a  letter  from  Dr.  Thulock,  in  which,  with  the  kindest  expressions, 
he  begged  to  return  the  amount  to  me.      He  had  somehow  found  out  that, 
like  most  ministers^  sons,  I  was  not  overstocked  with  cash.      The  letter  is, 
of  course,  still  in  my  possession.     I  felt  at  once  strongly  drawn  to  him, 
and  he  did  not  act  in  any  way  to  cool  my  affection  or  diminish  the  reverence 
I  felt.    I  may  say  also  that  I  arrived  in  Halle  with  a  deep  sense  of  obligation 
to  him  for  the  good  I  had  derived  from  reading  his  *'  Guido  and  Julius ;  *' 
and  this  was  one  point  of  union.      With  great  pleasure  and  gratitude  do  I 
still  look  back  both  on  the  walks  I  went  with  him,  and  the  evenings  I  spent 
in  his  house.      The  delicate  state  of  his  health,  especially  the  weakness  of 
his  digestion,  compels  him  to  spend  a  considerable  time  every  day  in  walk- 
ing exercise.      The  opportunities  thus  afforded  he  uses  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  visitors  and  conversing  with  students.  Delightful,  discussions  used  then 
to  arise.     One  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  ask  any  question  or  raise  any  objec- 
tion ;  and  his  peculiar  gift  of  becoming  all  things  to  all  enabled  him  to  afford, 
if  not  solutions  of  problems,  yet  much  stimulus  both  for  mind  and  heart 
Often  he  put  questions  of  a  practical  religious  character,  with  such  startling 
directness^  that  I  can  well  credit  what  is  said,  that  himdreds  of  pastors  owe 
their   first   serious   awakening   to   spiritual   life  to   these    conversations. 
Sometimes  he  would  be  in  a  humorous  mood  ;  for  example,  I  remember  his 
once  suddenly  stopping  in  the  street  to  ask  me  for  a  definition  of  '^  harum 
scarum."    I  have  met  also  with  English  people  who,  having  come  (as  he 
once  told  me)  to  *^look  at  him"  because  of  his  celebrity,  went  away  anything 
but  gratified,  because  he  had  either  been  silent  or  had  seemed  to  be  mftVing 
fools  of  them  by  his  odd  questions  and  remarks.     The  fact  is,  he  disliked 
such  visits  exceedingly  ;  and  into  the  bargain,  partly  due  to  ill  health,  he  is 
a  wee  bit  inclined  to  be  queer  tempered. 

The  evenings  at  his  house  were  almost  always  delightful.    After  a  simple 
meal,  a  conversation  used  to  be  opened,  and  as  the  guests  were  frequently 
of  various  nationalities,  there  was  no  lack  of  liveliness.    I  have  met  there, 
EoBsians,  French,  ItaliaDs,  Greeks,  Americans,  Swiss,  Scotchmen,  Irishmen, 
and  Welshmen.    But  the  crowning  pleasure  of  the  year  was  the  party  on 
Christmas  eve.    To  this  there  were  generally  invited  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
stodents,  each  of  whom  received  a  present  of  cake,  nuts,  sweets,  and  an 
appropriate  book.      I  had    the    satisfaction    of    being   present   on   two 
audi   evenings,  and   on  each  occasion  received  a  book.      The  mottoes 
which  Tholuck  wrote  in  them  were  as  characteristic  of  himself  as  they 
were  worthy  of  attention.      I  know  of  none  that  could  be  more  appro- 
priately sot  as  u  kind  of  polestar  before  students  of  theology,  and  for  the  sake 
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of  giving  a  condiuion  to  this  rambling  paper,  that  may  help  to  cover  cm 
aome  of  its  defects,  I  will  add  them  here.  The  first,  written  in  a  copy  of 
his  own  very  valuable  commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  was  St, 
Augustine's  words,  ''Tu  Deus  fedsti  nos  ad  Te,  ideo  oor  nostrum  inquietum 
est  donee  requiescat  in  Te,  apud  Te  enim  vita  est  valde  et  quies  impertur- 
babilis."  The  others  written  in  a  small  collection  of  early  Latin  hymns, 
were  as  follows,  translated  into  English : — *'  It  ia  only  by  a  divine  life  that 
we  can  become  surely  acquainted  with  God."  (Jacob!)  ''We  know  God 
only  BO  far  as  we  are  verily  in  Him."  (Jacob  Bohme)  ''First  receive  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  diild ;  then  press  into  it  as  a  man." 
Spring  HiU  CoUege,  Birmingham.  D.  W.  SiMOK. 
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Now  that  the  smoke  of  the  battle  is  lifting,  and  the  whole  field  of  Euro- 
pean struggle  during  the  last  most  eventful  of  years  can  be  fairly  surveyed, 
we  are  able  to  form  some  just  estimate  of  the  relative  proportions  of  thoie 
various  events  of  supreme  interest,  whose  rapid  development  has  kept  us 
breathless  and  spell-bound,  any  one  of  which  would  have  marked  an  era  in 
more  tranquil  and  happy  times.  That  end  of  a  world,  about  which  our  blind 
prophets  are  always  blindly  writing,  has  come,  and  Europe,  the  world,  enters 
on  an  entirely  new  stage  of  its  development ;  the  ''  sign  "  of  which  is  not  the 
transference  of  the  leadership  of  the  Continent  from  tiie  Latin  to  the  German 
races,  supremely  important  as  that  translation  is  already  seen  to  be,  but  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  ancient  order  of  society  of  which  the  Papal  kingdom 
was  the  key-stone,  and  the  advent  of  the  new,  young,  intense,  terrible, 
social  and  political  organization,  which  in  the  tremendous  struggle  between 
France  and  the  Commune  has  made  the  first  notable  proclamation  of  itself 
to  tiie  world. 

At  first  sight  the  most  important  outcome  of  the  war  seems  to  be  the  trans- 
ference of  the  centre  of  political  gravity  from  Paris  to  Berlin ;  from  the 
vain,  fiery,  passionate,  vainglorious  French,  to  the  calm,  patient,  solid,  indni- 
trious,  domestic,  and  at  heart  peace-loving  Grerman  peoples.  The  result  thns 
indicated  is  of  incalculable  moment  to  Europe.  Alarmists,  who  can  only 
scream  in  storms  and  who  love  screaming,  may  do  their  best  to  provoke  s 
panic  about  the  possible  results  of  Gbrman  ambition,  kindred  with  those 
which,  xLuring  the  past  generation,  they  have  periodically  kindled  about  the 
French.  But  the  solid  sense  of  the  English  nation  refuses  to  be  troubled 
about  it.  We  see  clearly  that  the  two  dangers  dififer  in  their  character  and 
imminence  by  a  whole  sphere.  The  one  was  real,  tangible,  pressing ;  the 
other  belongs  to  the  world  of  vague  possibilities  and  dreams.  It  does  not 
become  us  to  be  over  oonfident,  and  a  nation  should  in  a  measure  be  on 
guard  against  possibilities.  What  madness  splendid  success  may  generate  in 
the  calm  German  temperament,  the  future  only  can  reveaL  All  that  we  csn 
say  now  is,  that  there  are  not  the  faintest  signs  of  it.  The  German  mien 
and  people  seem  to  be  as  calm,  wise,  firm,  and  self-controlled  in  the  hour  of 
victory,  as  they  showed  themselves  to  be  in  the  crisis  of  the  most  tremendous 
conflict  which  has  ever  shaken  the  modem  world.    A  national  army  like  the 
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GeraunoB,  and  moat  especially  the  Gbrman  national  anny,  is  and  must  be 
naturally  pacific.  It  may  be  stirred  with  the  most  passionate  warlike  frenzy, 
but  that  can  only  be  for  an  object  which  deeply  stirs  the  whole  national 
heart.  Whether  a  purely  piratical  foray  for  the  loot  of  England  is  likely 
w  to  stir  it,  we  leave  our  wiser  readers  to  judge.  And  unless  the  Germans 
aa  a  people,  from  Frankfort  to  Posen,  from  Hamburg  to  Munich,  are  set  on 
that,  we  can  hardly  oonceive  that  questions  can  arise  between  the  two  peoples 
for  which  an  amicable  solution  cannot  be  found  before  they  even  menace  a 
fratricidal  war.  The  gravest  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe  seems  to  us,  as 
not  long  ago  we  indicated,  to  lie  in  the  hard  severity  of  the  terms  imposed 
on  France.  France  and  Russia  will  be  a  standing  menace  to  Germany  when 
the  Eastern  Question  has  to  be  settled  finally.  Perhaps  this  explains  the 
recent  rapprochement  between  Germany  and  Austria,  which,  with  the  weight 
of  England  in  the  same  scale,  will  probably  prove  too  formidable  a  combination 
for  even  France  and  Russia  to  defy. 

But  whatever  the  significance  of  this  transfer  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  it 
lies  in  the  upper  and  transitory  region  of  political  interest,  compared  with 
the  graver  matters  with  which  we  have  already  compared  it,  and  to  the  brief 
consideration  of  which  we  will  now  proceed.  We  have  grouped  together  the 
overthrow  of  the  Papal  monarchy  and  the  development  of  the  Commune. 
They  are  the  results  of  the  action  of  the  same  force.  The  Commune  is  a 
laige  and  profoundly  interesting  subject.  We  cannot  touch  it  within  the 
limits  of  this  brief  paper,  further  than  to  indicate  that  a  generation  ago  one 
of  the  keenest  intellects  in  Europe,  a  poet  with  the  eye  of  the  seer,  watching 
its  infant  growth,  marked  it  even  then  as  the  one  thing  in  Europe  supremely 
worth  watching,  and  prophesied  that  it  held  in  its  infant  grasp  the  force  which 
would  one  day  shake  and  revolutionize  the  world.  The  previsions  of  Heine 
about  the  Commune  match  the  previsions  of  Goethe  about  the  Revolution  ; 
who,  the  night  after  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  by  the  Revolutionary  forces 
at  Yalmy,  prophesied  that  from  that  night  would  date  an  entirely  new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

Since  Heine's  days  it  has  grown  wonderfully,  and  in  the  **  International " 
form  will  give  Europe  enough  both  to  do  and  to  think  of  during  these  coming 
years.  Its  connection  with  the  event  which  is  now  consummated  at  Rome  is  real 
andprofound.  That  movement  of  modem  society  before  which  the  Papal  throne 
has  fallen  at  last,  shivered  into  fragments,  leaving  the  Head  of  Roman 
Christendom  a  helpless  Priest  sheltered  under  the  s^^is  of  the  Government 
which  he  has  anathematized,  could  not  but  develop  as  its  extreme  form 
some  such  entity  as  the  International.  Great  principles  never  work  in  society 
on  a  single  level,  or  in  a  single  groove.  They  move  on  various  planes,  and  are 
certain  to  call  into  being  communities  bent  on  applying  them  in  their  rigidly 
logical  development  to  the  institutions  of  society.  The  conduct  of  the  great 
Italian  movement  has  fallen  happily  into  wise  and  moderate  hands.  But  we 
Protestants,  the  sworn  theologiod  and  ecclesiastical  enemies  of  the  Papa^, 
have  had  little  to  do  with  it.  The  Republican  party  in  Europe,  the  real 
children  of  the  Revolution,  supplied  the  motive  force  of  the  impulse  which 
drove  on  Napoleon  and  Victor  Emmanuel  to  the  measures  which  have  issued 
in  such  brilliant  success.    Mazzini  and  the  fanatical  republicans  are  the  rue 
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IMarents  of  the  moTement  which  has  phused  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  isowiied 
King  of  Italy,  on  the  steps  of  the  capitol  at  Rome,  while 

A  tnunpet  note  was  in  the  sky,  the  glorions  Boman  sky. 

Whose  dome  hath  rung  fhU  many  a  time  with  the  shouts  of  victory, 

but  never  with  a  grander,  gladder  ahont,  than  that  which  welcomed  the 
King  of  Italy  to  his  metropolis,  and  proclaimed  that  the  Priest,  as  ruler  of 
the  minds,  the  bodies,  and  the  homes  of  men  was  abolished  for  ever  in  the 
high  places  of  our  world. 

The  throne  which  has  thns  been  destroyed  re{««sented  the  oldest  and  most 
august  power  in  Christendom,  and  it  has  survived  among  us  for  goneratioDs, 
as  the  last  relic  of  the  medieeval  world.  And  it  was  of  incalculable  import- 
ance to  the  spiritual  power  which  it  sustained.  It  is  a  common  remark  of 
those  who  do  not  look  much  beneath  the  surface  of  great  public  movements, 
that  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Papacy  will  gain  instead  of  lose  by  the 
abolition  of  the  temporal.  It  is  presumed  that  spiritual  things  axe  hampered 
and  fettered  by  being  mixed  up  with  political  interests  and  intrigues,  and 
that  they  only  wield  their  true  influence  and  wear  their  true  form  when 
the  unholy  alliance  is  dissolved.  The  argument  is  a  just  one  where  it  fairly 
applies.  But  the  fallacy  in  its  application  to  the  Papacy  lies  in  the  assumption 
that  the  Pope's  is  a  spiritual  power.  It  is  not  a  spiritual  power,  nor  is  it 
any  thing  even  faintly  like  a  spiritual  power,  according  to  the  measures 
of  heaven  as  we  leam  them  from  the  word  of  God.  What  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Boman  Church  is  in  reality  a  thing  of  pre- 
dsely  the  same  order,  and  belonging  to  the  same  world,  as  political  interesti 
and  intrigues.  It  has  become  a  thing  of  craft,  cunning,  and  dear  worldly 
management  throughout ;  and  it  has  little  self -sustaining  power  apart  from 
the  dominion  which  gave  it  a  local  standing  among  the  political  powers  of 
the  world.  It  had  once  a  tremendous  source  of  influence,  whose  springs  were 
on  the  unseen  world.  Now,  there  is  but  little  of  it  left  but  the  shadow  ; 
and  it  will  be  a  curious  problem  to  watch  as  it  solves  itself,  whether  the 
shadow  has  power  to  stand  by  itself  or  not. 

It  would  appear  that  Boman  Catholic  dignitaries,  we  can  hardly  call  them 
statesmen,  are  full  of  apprehension  that  the  problem  will  be  solved  in  the 
negative.  They  clung  so  tenaciously  to  the  temi>oral  dominion,  and  they  wail 
BO  bitterly  now  that  it  is  destroyed,  that  one  cannot  but  suspect  that  their 
previsions  point  to  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  system  now  that  the  Papal 
throne  is  in  the  dust.  The  Pope  will  find  himself,  we  may  be  sure,  increas- 
ingly miserable  in  the  Vatican.  Those  shouts  in  the  Boman  sky  must  be 
maddening  to  the  defeated  and  dispossessed  Priests  ;  and  they  will  hear 
them  again,  and  again,  and  again.  Irritating  questions,  too,  are  certain  to 
arise  between  the  two  Governments  when  they  are  permanently  doae  neigh- 
bours ;  questions  in  which  as  the  Pope  represents  the  past,  and  the  ItaUao 
Government  the  present  and  the  future,  the  Pope  must  inevitably  be  beaten, 
and  the  bitterness  of  defeat  must  enter  into  his  soul.  If  he  forsakes  Home, 
is  there  vitality  enough  in  the  old  tree  to  root  itself  again  ?  If  he  remaitts  at 
Bome  can  the  ecclesiastical  system  bear  the  constant  presence  of  a  Govent- 
ment  aiming  at  the  social  progress  of  the  people,  and  penetrated  with 
modem  ideas  ?    Tliesc  are  the  questions  on  which  more  vital  interests  as 
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respects  the  future  development  of  society  are  hanging,  than  on  the  trans- 
ferenee  oi  the  political  centre  of  Europe  from  Paris  to  Berlin. 

We  fear  that  the  gradual  dwindling  and  slow  dissolution  of  the  Papacy 
must,  in  the  present  condition  of  Europe,  be  attended  by  an  apparent  decay 
of  belief  and  by  growing  indifference  to  the  realities  of  the  spiritual  world. 
The  God  whom  the  Roman  world  has  been  worshipping,  has  become  in- 
crediUey  impossible.  The  present  condition  of  intelligent  Roman  Christen- 
dom is  well  described  by  *^  the  everlasting  no."  A  wise  teacher  has  taught 
UB  that  the  way  thence  to  '^  the  everlasting  yea"  is  through  ^'  the  centre  of 
indiffecence."  We  have  an  era  of  decaying  belief,  and  apparent  atheism  be- 
fore us.  It  ia  hardly  possible  to  escape  it,  when  for  ages  Roman  Europe  has 
been  bowing  down  to  them  that  are  no  gods.  But  man  cannot  rest  in  in- 
difforence  or  deniaL  Belief,  a  living  belief,  is  essential  to  his  nature ;  and, 
blessed  be  Grod,  we  may  comfort  ourselves  in  the  assurance  that  the  dark 
deep  gloom  into  which  the  intellectual  world  seems  to  be  plunging,  is  but  a 
itage  through  which  a  sure  hand  is  guiding  humanity  to  a  brighter  and  more 
lasting  day.  J.  Baldwin  B&owir. 


LITTLB  BEN,  THE  NEWSBOY. 

SoscE  months  ago,  or  a  year  ago,  may  be  it  was — I  have  forgotten  just  how 
long,  for  I  don't  remember  times  and  seasons  very  well — ^two  people  were 
walking  down  the  street  one  day.  A  big,  burly  newsboy,  very  rough  looking, 
very  dirty  and  uncombed  he  was,  walking  slowly  along,  just  before  the  two 
people,  crying,  in  a  hoarse,  brazen  voice  : — 

**  'Ere's  yer  evening  pippers,  5  o'clock  e — dish — in ! " — 

Just  as  hundreds  of  rough-looking,  uncombed  newsboys  do  every  day. 
But  a  few  feet  behind  the  big  boy,  another  boy,  a  little  one,  was  walking 
timidly.  He  was  the  merest  mite  of  a  little  boy,  not  more  than  seven  years 
old,  I  think,  and  small  for  his  age,  too.  He  was  a  fragile  looking  little 
fellow,  with  a  pale  face  and  slender  little  hands.  His  hair  was  combed  and 
curled  carefully,  in  long,  yellow  curls,  almost  like  a  girl's.  None  but  a 
mother'a  hand  can  comb  and  curl  a  boy's  hair  just  that  way,  I  have 
noticed. 

The  small  boy  had  a  few  papers  under  his  arm,  trying  to  held  them  as  the 
big  boy  held  his.  And  when  the  big  boy  simg  out  his  cry,  '^  evening  papers 
—5  o'clock  e— dish — in  ! "  in  his  loud,  rough  voice,  he  wotdd  turn  imme- 
diately around  to  the  little  one,  and  nod  encouragingly,  and  tell  him: — 

**  Now  you  say  it.  Baby." 

Then  the  pale  little  fellow,  with  the  long,  yellow  curls,  would  take  up  his 
cry,  ftuntly  and  feebly,  and  try  to  say  it  in  his  weak  childish  quaver. 
Scmehow  it  made  one  feel  queer  about  the  throat  to  hear  that  poor  little 
veiGe. 

The  large '  boy  was  teaching  the  smskll  one  how  to  be  a  newsboy.  Next 
afternoon  the  two  bojrs  had  another  rehearsal,  and  the  next,  and  that  time 
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the  little  boy  T6fntiiied  to  cross  the  street,  and godown  the  other  side,  family 
and  timidly  echoing  the  ay  of  his  big,  xoogh  fnend  opposite.  Hnndieds  of 
people  most  have  noticed  the  two,  I  am  sore. 

The  small  boy  was  Little  Ben. 

Ben  was  the  smallest  newsboy  you  ever  saw.  Such  a  little,  litUe  mite  of 
a  fellow  he  was,  that  you  wondered  how  he  could  sell  p^>ers  at  all,  and  hoir 
any  mother  could  trust  him  out  of  her  si|(ht.  Fine  ladies  said  sometimM 
that  it  was  a  pity  such  a  pretty  child  should  be  a  newsboy,  and  that  his 
mother  surely  did  not  care  much  for  him,  letting  him  run  about  the  streets 
BO  in  constant  danger  of  being  knocked  down  and -killed.  If  he  were  their 
boy  he  shouldn't  do  it  for  anything.  For  little  Ben  was  a  Tery  pretty  child, 
with  hii  slender  hands  and  long,  golden  curls. 

How  was  it  ?  Did  not  his  mother  care  for  her  child  ?  Aye,  she  did ;  for 
he  was  the  only  comfort  she  had  in  the  world.  Her  only  comfort  and  ha 
only  child.  Little  Ben  had  a  father,  but  he  might  better  hare  had  no 
father.  This  father  was  a  poor,  pitiful  wreck  of  humanity,  fallen  so  low 
that  I  think  scarcely  the  angels  of  heaven  could  have  reached  him  in  the 
depth  of  degradation  to  which  he  had  sunk  !     But  happily  Jesus  could. 

Time  had  been  when  his  gentle  mother,  with  her  slender  hands  and  yellow 
curling  hair,  so  like  little  Ben's  own,  lived  in  a  laige  house  and  had  a  carriage 
to  ride  in.  Time  had  been  when  she  had  such  a  happy  home  that  she  had 
nothing  left  on  earth  to  wish  for.  But  that  time  was  so  long  gone  by  nov, 
that  Ben's  mother,  in  her  great  trouble  and  despair,  looked  forward  to  no 
happiness  and  no  beautiful  home  till  she  should  pass  over  the  liyer  and  enter 
the  gate  of  the  celestial  city.  Indeed,  so  heavy  was  her  trouble,  that  she 
sometimes  lost  sight  of  even  that  one  last  hope. 

The  days  of  plenty  and  happiness  were  so  long  gone  by  for  little  Ben  and 
lus  mother,  that  one  night  they  had  no  supper.  And  the  next  night  it  was 
just  the  same,  and  the  next — and  after  that  little  Ben  often  went  hungry  to 
bed.  One  day,  watching  his  mother  with  his  large,  wistful  blue  eyes,  he 
saw  that  her  work  had  fallen  from  her  hands,  and  that  she  was  crying.  At 
first,  Ben  cried  too,  because  he  did  not  know  what  else  to  do  ;  laying  his 
bright  little  head  on  her  shoidder,  and  clasping  his  weak  arms  tight  i^ut  her 
nedk,  as  if,  poor  child,  that  could  do  any  good.    Presently  he  said  : 

'^  Mamma,  what  are  you  crying  for  I " 

Then  his  mother  told  him  that  she  had  no  supper  for  him,  and  no  break- 
fast either,  and  did  not  know  where  to  get  any  more  break^t  or  supper. 

'^  Maybe  the  angels  will  bring  us  some,"  said  poor  little  Ben. 

'^  There  are  no  angels  any  more,  Benny,  I  fear,"  said  his  mother. 

After  that  little  Ben  stood  by  her  side  a  long  time,  very  silent,  very  quiet 
(he  was  always  a  quiet  boy),  trying  to  get  it  through  his  childish  head  that 
there  were  truly  no  more  angels,  with  their  white  dresses  and  nhiwtng  wings, 
such  as  he  had  seen  in  pictures  his  mother  used  to  have.  The  angels  all 
looked  like  his  mother,  somehow,  it  seemed  to  him,  and  she  would  make  a 
beautiful  angel  herself,  if  she  only  had  broad  white  wings.  But  he  wanted 
his  supper  awfully,  and  some  supper  for  manuna,  too,  the  child  thought 

By  and  by,  after  thinking  a  while  longer,  Ben  went  quietly  out  of  doors  and 
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into  the  streets,  stole  so  softly  out  the  back  way  that  hia  mother  did  not  see 
him  at  all.    He  went  to  the  lady  who  lived  next  door  and  said  : — 

"  Mrs.  Gray,  will  you  lend  me  ten  cents  ?  " 

The  lady,  hearing  the  timid,  trembling  voice  beside  her,  looked  down  and 
saw  a  small  face  gazing  up  into  hers,  with  its  childish  faith  and  its  nhiMi>|| 
beauty ;  saw  two  large  blue  eyes,  with  the  tears  half  quivering  in  them 
alxeady,  as  if  the  sensitive  child  expected  a  refusal  Something,  a  fleeting 
recollection,  maybe,  or  a  wandering  tender  thought,  floating  about  like  a 
thistle-down,  seeking  some  place  to  rest  upon,  touched  Mrs.  Grajr's  heart  at 
the  moment  ;  she  remembered  the  strange  feeling  long  afterward,  and  she 
patted  Httle  Ben's  bright  hair,  as  she  gave  him  the  money,  and  said  he  was  a 
good  child. 

Then  little  Ben  went  to  the  newspaper  office,  to  wait  for  the  five  o'clock 
edition.  It  wouldhavefaredbadly withhim  then,  though,  onlyforPat  Hagans ; 
for  the  young  ruffians  of  newsboys,  seeing  he  was  anew  boy  and  a  green  one, 
fell  upon  the  poor  child  and  began  to  beat  and  cuff  him  savagely.  But  ano- 
ther wandering,  tender  thought,  floating  about,  like  a  thistle-down,  must 
have  touched  and  rested  upon  the  heart  of  Pat  Hagans  at  that  moment. 
For  just  as  a  big  bad  boy  had  struck  poor  Ben  and  made  him  cry,  burly  Pat 
Hagans  roared  out  : — 

*'  Stop  that  I    Yer  dussent  lick  a  boy  of  yer  size,  nohow  !" 

From  that  time  big  Pat  Hagans  was  the  champion  of  little  Ben.  He  edu- 
cated him  to  be  a  newsboy,  as  I  told  you. 

That  very  first  night  Pat's  *^  baby"  sold  every  one  of  his  papers.  And  that 
night  little  Ben  and  his  mother  had  some  supper  ;  though  Ben  wondered 
what  made  his  mother  cry  again,  as  they  sat  down  to  eat,  and  hold  hiTn  go 
tight  in  her  arms,  and  kiss  him  again  and  again.  He  thought  it  was  a  little 
imreasonable  in  a  woman  to  czy  when  she  had  plenty  of  bread  and  milk. 

Maybe  the  angels  had  brought  little  Ben  and  his  mother  their  supper  after 
aU. 

But  Pat  Hagans  was  the  only  angel  directly  visible  in  the  case,  and  he 
was  rather  a  dirty  looking  angel,  chewing  tobacco,  and  smoking  a  stump 
pipe  as  he  did.  And  I'm  positively  certain  nobody  woidd  have  let  him  into 
a  Sunday  school  tableau  as  an  angel.  Nevertheless,  for  all  his  patched 
trousers  and  toes  sticking  out  of  Ms  boots,  he  was  a  protecting  spirit  to 
little  Ben.  He  was  so  little,  so  helpless  and  harmless,  that  by  and  by  a  spirit 
of  pity  and  gentleness  toward  him  began  to  develop  itself,  even  among  the 
merciless,  outcast  newsboys.  They  came  to  be  so  kind  and  chivalrous  toward 
him  that  not  a  boy  of  them  all  would  go  near  little  Ben's  beat,  not  a  boy  of 
them  would  take  a  customer  from  him.  I  am  glad  to  write  that  of  them. 
They  were  glad  to  remember  it,  too,  after  that  happened  which  did  happen. 

So  for  months  that  weak  little  boy  earned  supper  for  himself  and  his 
mother.  People  were  kind  to  him  mostly.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  bought 
papers  of  the  pretty  golden-haired  child,  even  when  they  did  not  want  them. 
Cab  drivers  often  slacked  up  a  little  when  they  saw  him  coming,  so  that  he 
might  dimb  on  safely,  and  even  the  big  policeman  used  to  watch  him  care- 
foUy  across  the  street.  Little  Ben  learned  more  of  the  big  world  than  he 
e?er  thought  was  to  be  known  ;  more  than  was  good  for  a  child  to  know, 
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THE  SUMNER'S  REFUGE. 

In  Thy  bosom,  blessed  One, 

Let  me  bide  my  guilty  bead  ; 
Let  me  plead  what  Thou  bast  done, 

Let  me  trust  what  Thou  hast  said. 

Tbon  art  tender,  Thou  art  kind. 

All  my  weakness  Thou  dost  faiow  ; 
How  I  struggle  in  my  mind, 

How  my  falt'ring  feet  do  go. 

Tears  I  see  within  Thine  eyes  ;•— 

Let  them  fall  upon  my  head  ; 
Let  me  feel  Thy  sympathies 

Dew-like  on  my  spirit  shed. 

Others  frown  with  look  severe, 

Passing  on  the  other  side ; 
Thou  in  pity  drawest  near. 

Healing  mercies  to  divide. 

Bring  me  oil,  and  bring  me  wine, 

Bear  me  to  some  safe  retreat ; 
Gall  the  wretched  wand'rer  Thine  : 

Let  me  kiss  Thy  bleeding  feet. 

Speak  the  words  I  yearn  to  hear. 

Accents  sweet  that  come  from  HeaVn  ; 
**  Thou,  that  tremblest  in  Thy  fear, 

Come,  for  thou  art  all  forgiven !  ** 

J.  E.  RAirKnr,  D.D. 


©bittiarg. 


^V.  HENKY  WBLSFORD,  LATE  OP  TEWKB8- 

BTJRT. 

The  Hev.  Henry  Welsford,  was  bom  at 
Crediton,  Devon,  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1795.  His  father  died  while  he  was 
still  a  childy  but  a  devoted  and  pious 
i&otber  watched  tenderly  over  him,  tbat 
she  might  promote  bis  spiritual  welfare, 
and  lead  her  much  loved  boy  to  give 
bis  youthful  heart  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
GhiifiL  After  waiting  for  some  years, 
the  sower  came  again  rejoicing ;  for  a 


mother's  prayers  were  answered,  and  her 
son  thought  of  his  soul's  salvation,  and 
fled  to  Christ  for  refuge. 

In  August,  1816,  encouraged  by  his 
friend  and  pastor,  the  Rev.  Ingram 
Cobbin,  M.A.,  ho  went  to  Hozton  Col- 
lege as  a  student  for  the  Christian 
ministry,  having  been  previously  for  a 
short  t^e  with  the  Bev.  B.  Cope, 
LL.D.,  of  Launceston.  As  soon  as  he 
had  completed  the  usual  course  of  study 
there,  he   received   very  earnest  and 
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presaixiginTitatiozisfrom  severalchurches 
to  become  their  pastor.  After  careful 
consideration  and  much  prayer,  he  de- 
cided to  settle  at  Tewkeehory,  and 
begin  there  the  great  woirk  to  which  he 
had  devoted  his  life.  It  was  not  at 
that  time  a  tempting  sphere  of  labour  to 
a  yomig  man,  neither  was  it  at  all  equal 
as  to  income,  to  the  other  places  from 
which  Mr.  Welsford  had  received  invita- 
tions to  the  pastorate.  Bnt  directed,  no 
doubt,  hy  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church, 
and  encouraged  hy  Thomas  Wilson, 
Esq.,  who  was  then  the  treasurer  of  the 
College,  he  went  to  Tewkesbury  to 
take  the  oversight  of  a  church  of  which 
he  continued  to  be  the  pastor  for  fifty 
years.  The  writer  of  this  notice  has 
often  heard  him  speak  of  some  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  his  first 
visit  to  that  town.  Amongst  others,  he 
said,  that  after  preaching  on  Sunday 
evening  to  not  more  than  fifteen  or 
sixteen  persons,  an  old  lady  came  to  him 
and  said,  "Wo  have  hnd  a  very  nice 
congregation  this  evening,  and  I  hope 
you  feel  encouraged."  It  was  verily  the 
day  of  small  things  there.  But  then 
the  preacher  remembered  that  the  little 
one  might  become  a  thousand,  and  the 
small  one  a  strong  nation ;  and,  indeed, 
under  his  thoughtful  and  earnest  preach- 
ing, the  congregation  soon  began  to 
increase,  and  after  a  few  years  it  became 
necessary  not  only  to  re-pew,  but  con- 
siderably to  enlarge  the  old  and 
inconvenient  chapd..  Again  and 
again  was  the  building  rendered  more 
commodious,  as  the  people  continued  to 

oome  in  still  larger  numbers.  And  not 
only  did  the  congregation  increase,  but 
the  church  also,  which  at  first  had  been 
formed  of  four,  was  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  men  *'  like  a  flock,"  and,  of 
pious  women,  "  not  a  few  ;"  until  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty  members  sur- 
rounded the  table  of  the  Lord. 

But  while  Mr.  Welsford  "  watched  for 
the  souls  "  of  his  own  flock,  and  preached 
as  opportunity  offered  in  the  vil- 
lages around,  he  took  a  lively  interest  in 
everything  tiiat  was  calculated  to|>ro- 


mote  the  prosperity  of  thetowninnUeh 
he  lived,  and  the  welfare  of  his  f  eUow- 
men.  "He  sympathised  with  every 
movement  to  increase  the  liberties  of  tlie 
people,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  iB 
classes  of  his  fellow-men ;  to  break  tke 
chains  from  the  limbs  of  the  negro 
abroad,  and  to  extend  the  privflegestad 
immunities  of  the  working  dasses  at 
home;  to  rescue  religion  from  the  tnm- 
mels  of  the  State,  and  to  obtain  for 
every  child  in  the  country  the  means  of 
enjoying  a  sound  religieus,  yet  uosec- 
tarian,  education."*  But  he  fomid  hii 
happiest  work  in  directing  lost  men  to 
the  Saviour.  And  this  he  sought  to  do, 
not  only  by  his  voice,  but  by  his  pen. 

He  wrote, "  Lights  and  Shadowi  of 
Spiritual  life ;"  "  Amelia,  the  Pastor'i 
Daughter ;"  "Tour  Soul;  is  it  Safe r 
"What  has  Jesus  done  by  Byxogr 
"  The  Sinner's  Return ;"  **  The  Etenal 
Separation ;"  and  a  few  others.  Some 
of  these  were  written  expressly  for  "  The 
Religious  Tract  Society,"  and  have  been 
circulated  by  tens  of  thousands,  not  only 
in  this  country,  bat  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  Kever  was  a  minister  more 
esteemed  and  beloved  by  his  people  than 
was  Mr.  Welsford.  They  had  gathered 
around  him  because  they  valued  his 
clear,  and  earnest,  and  eloquent  expoii- 
tions  of  Divine  truth ;  and  they  con- 
tinued with  him  because  he  wi^m^*  them 
feel  that  his  heart's  desire  and  prayer 
to  Gk>d  for  them  was,  that  they  might  he 
saved.  But  it  was  not  as  a  preuher 
only,  that  he  won  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple. As  a  pastor,  he  was  wise  and  kind 
and  fiuthful ;  and,  as  a  man,  most  love- 
able. 

At  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  hii 
ministry,  Mr.  Welsford  was  presented 
with  a  massive  silver  inkstand ;  and  on 
his  fortieth  axmiversary  with  a  pane 
containing  £80,  tokens  of  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  his  people.  Several  times  he 
was  urged  to  take  the  oversight  of 
larger  churches,  but  he  clung  to  his 
"first  love,"    and  seemed  resolved  to 

*  Funeral  Addrev,  by  the  Rev.  Morton  ftvwBp 
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finuh  his  work  where  he  had  began  it, 
in  the  town  of  Tewkesbury.     And  there 
he  oontmned    to  labour   tmtil  half    a 
century  had  passed  away,  and  until  the 
conviction  was  forced  upon  him,  that  in 
consequence  of  age  and  infirmity,  he 
was  no  longer  equal  to  the  stated  work 
of  the  ministry.    Aa  soon  as  the  congre- 
gation were  made  acquainted  with  the 
tsictf  that  their  minister  felt  it  incumbent 
npon  him   to  relinquish  the  work,  in 
which  he  had  been  so  long  and  saccess- 
f ally  engaged,  a  committee  was  formed 
for  the  poipose  of  procuring  funds,  that 
an  appropriate  and  a  substantial  testi- 
monial might  be  presented  to  him.  The 
result  was  that  at  the  Jubilee  services, 
held  in  1869,  a  purse  was  presented  to 
him,  containing  four  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds.   In  addition  to  this  the  members 
of  his  church  and  congregation  unani- 
mously resolved  to  allow  him  a  suitable 
annuity  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
But  Mr.  Welsford  was  soon  to  enter  into 
more  blessed  rest  than  can  be  foimd  on 
earth.    He  was  permitted,  however,  to 
welcome,  which  he  did  most  heartily,  his 
successor,  in  the  ministry  at  Tewkes- 


bury, and  to  help  him  for  a  short  time 
by  his  wise  counsel  and  sympathy.  And 
then  came  a  sickness,  from  which,  for  a 
time  he  recovered,  but  to  be  soon  again 
laid  low,  by  what  proved  to  be  a  fata 
illness.  At  the  time  this  sickness  eame 
upon  him,  he  was  reading  the  life  of  the 
£ev.  W.  Marsh,  D.D.,  but  he  did  not 
live  to  finish  it,  and  after  his  death  his 
mark  was  found  at  the  chapter  entitled, 
«  Within  sight  of  the  city. " 

Throughout  his  illness  his  mind 
appeared  in  a  calm  and  happy  state 
and  once  he  said,  *'  'Tis  strange,  but  my 
mind  has  been  more  calm  and  peaceful 
the  last  two  days,  than  it  ever  was  before." 
The  night  before  his  death,  after  having 
been  for  many  hours  apparently  in  an 
unconscious  state,  he  suddenly  raised  his 
hand  and  waved  it  aloft  several  times,  as 
if  he  saw  that  victory  was  certain,  and 
that  he  should  be  more  than  conqueror 
through  Him  who  loved  him.  At  length 
the  end  came,  and  without  a  struggle  or 
a  sigh,  bib  happy  spirit  was  set  free  to 
''dwell  in  the  eternal  light,  through 
the  eternal  love."  H.  C.  W. 


i^nton  oi  i00b. 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement, 

as  taught  by  the  Apostles,  or.  The 
Sajfings  of  the  Apostles  exegetically  eZ' 
poHttded,  With  Historical  Appendix. 
By  Her.  Gbobob  Smbaton,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Ezegetical  Theology, 
New  College,  Edinburgh.  (Edin- 
burgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark,  38,  George- 
street] 

We  regret  our  inablility  to  g^ve  an 
earlier  notice  of  this  further  contribution 
to  theological  thought  from  Professor 
Smeaton.  We  had  promised  ourselves 
the  gratification  of,  at  least,  a  rapid  ana- 
lytic statement  of  its  character  and  aim. 
But  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  sub- 
ject is  too  great  for  just  treatment  in  our 
space.  Very  heartily  do  we  conoonend 
the  work  to  the  public,  and  especially  to 


ministers  and  students.  It  is  a  fit 
sequel  to  the  Professor's  former  volumes 
on  "  The  Atonement,  as  taught  by 
Christ  Himself."  It  has  a  completeness 
which  greatly  enhances  its  worth.  The 
author  pursues  his  theme  with  the  pa- 
tient leisureliness  which  happily  assures 
the  reader  each  phase,  relation,  use,  and 
development  of  the  Atonement  will  re- 
receive  adequate  discussion.  After  a 
very  instructive  general  exhibition  of 
"  the  preparation  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  ciiile  of  their  testimony,"  a  careful 
examination  of  the  teachings  of  each 
epistle  is  conducted.  And  a  valuable 
historical  sketch  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  enriches  the  volume.  The 
spirit  of  the  inquiry  may  be  well  inferred 
from  the  introductory  quotation  from 
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Sherlock ; — "  A  reUgion  with  a  iacrifice 
and  a  religion  without  a  eaorifice  differ 

in   the  whole   kind The 

practical  part  of  religion  is  yastly  al- 
tered hy.the  belief  or  denial  of  the  saori- 
fioe  and  expiation  of  Christ's  death.'' 
We  are  specially  pleased  with  the  pro- 
minence given  to  certain  i>eoaliaritieB  of 
phrase  and  term  employed  by  the 
Apostles.  As  long  as  men  will  have  it 
that  the  Yocabolary  of  a  merely  pagan 
and  profane  literatore  is  to  determine 
the  meaning  and  intensity  of  New 
Testament  nomenolatare  they  will  in- 
evitably obscure,  limit,  or  pervert  '*  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement."  Is  it  not 
the  part  equally  of  reverence  and  grati- 
tude to  accept  the  special  sense  in  which 
Scripture  argument  not  seldom  enforces 
particular  words  F  Should  it  be  a  sur- 
prise to  any  that  ordinary  human  speech 
fails  to  express  the  fulness  of  the  Divine 
thought  and  the  Divine  interposition  for 
our  redemption  P  We  think  £Eur  other- 
wise. 

j?%«  Life  cmd  Travels  qf  George 
Whitfield,  M.A,  By  J.  P.  Glbdstonb. 
(London:  Longmans.) 

The  life  of  Wesley  has  been  much 
more  frequently  written  than  that  of 
Whitfield,  and  especially  of  late  years. 
It  was  fitting,  therefore,  that  another 
effort  should  be  made  to  bring  the  labours 
of  the  latter  in  a  prominent  way  before 
the  Christian  church  of  our  own  time.  In 
the  success  and  triumph  of  the  €k)spel 
during  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  toils 
and  travels  of  these  two  eminent  men  are 
spoken   of   and   remembered  together. 
They  were  in  a  sense  compeers  and  eon- 
frirw  though  in  disposition  and  idiosyn- 
crasy so  very  different.     The  task  of 
writing  a  new  life  of  Whitfield  has  been 
admirably  accomplished  in  the  volume 
before  us  by  Mr.  Gledstone.  He  has  made 
little  or  no  search  for  new  £eu:ts,  nor  has  he 
brought  anything  to  light  which  was  not 
known  before,  but^n  a  Catholic  spirit, 
with    true    sympathetic     appreciation, 
much  judgment,  and  in  a  vigorous  and 
eloquent  style,  he  portrays  the  diaracter 


of  Whitfield— his  weaknen,  and 
greatness—and  ably  disdUMa  the  secret 
of  his  marvellous  power  and  usefiil- 
ness.  He  speaks  not  of  him  as  a 
theologian,  but  as  a  preacher  and  a 
man  of  God,  doing  good  to  his  genera- 
tion. Thus  lessons  are  suggested  ^rfaich 
cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  the  thoughtful 
Christian  readers  of  our  own  day.  Mr. 
Gledstone  has  done  his  work  wdl,and 
has  given  to  the  Christian  Church  what 
we  must  regard  as,  in  many  respects^  ths 
best  life  of  Whitfield. 

The  Ea/mest  Minister.  A  Memoir 
of  the  Eev.  Thomas  Carlisle.  Bj 
WiLLiAK  Cooks,  D.D.  (London: 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

We  have  read  this  book  with  nmek 
interest.    It  is  the   record  of  a  veiy 
lovely  and  devoted  life,  which  was  cot 
short,  according  to  human  thinking,  at 
the  time  of  its  firstfruita,  when  a  large 
harvest  of  usefulness  might  haTe  been 
expected  had   it   been   spared    to  the 
Church  below.  Mr.  Carlisle  was  brought 
up  among  the  New  Connexion  Methodists^ 
andf or  se  veralyears  exercisedhis  ministiy 
in  that  body.    He  began  to  preach  in 
his  18th  year,  and  after  entering  on  the 
more  public  work  of  the  mimstry  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  Dr.  Cooke*i 
tuition    for   about    three   years.     He 
<<  travelled  "  in  the  Chester,  KewoasUe- 
on-Tyne,  Bolton,  Liverpool,  and  other 
Circuits.    But  as  his  health  had  ftiled, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Guemsey  Qu^el 
with  less  arduous  work  to  do  that  he 
might  recruit.    On  the  expiry  of  his 
time  there,  he  entered  the  Congrega- 
tional body,  having  a  preference  for  a 
stated     pastorate    and     fearing    that 
his  health  would  not  stand  the  Metho- 
dist  itinerancy   again.      He   was  in- 
vited, after   preadiing    two   or  three 
Sundays,  to  become  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Plaistow;   and   for  twelve  monihf 
laboured   with  much    acceptance  and 
success.    Barely,  indeed,  has  so  moeh 
usefulness  been  crowded  into  so  short  a 
life.    With  mental  ability  above  the 
average,  and  possessed  of  a  mostloniv 
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dispoBitton,  Ifr.  CSarliale's  heart  specially 
Immed  with  lore  to  Ghrist  and  Bonis, 
and  Qod  greatly  honoured  him.  Dr. 
Cooke  has  done  well  to  give  the  Church 
of  Chzist  the  memorials  of  such  a  life, 
and  we  earnestly  commend  the  little 
book  to  our  readers.  Its  perusal  will  do 
them  good — ^good  of  the  highest  kind. 

For  Conscience  SaJce.  By  the 
author  of  "AHce  Lee*s  Discipline,"  &c* 
(London:  John  F.  Shaw  and  Co.) 

A  stoiy  all  directed  to  one  point,  and 
that  a  point  which  is  far  too  little  heeded 
by  us,  *'  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked." 

Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  By 
the  Bey.  Osokob  Gilfillan.  (Edin- 
burgh :  William  Oliphant  and  Co.) 

The  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  in 
many  respects  both  interesting  and  in- 
stractiye,  and  the  idea  of  producing  a 
popular  biography  of  the  great  novelist 
was  excellent.  But  we  do  not  think 
that  Mr.  Gilfillan's  effort  is  the  best 
realization  of  the  idea.  There  is  too 
much  of  his  own  criticism  of  Sir  Walter's 
works,  and  too  little  of  the  biography. 
He  might  have  made  more  of  the  moral 
lessons  which  such  a  life  teaches,  and 
this,  too,  without  trenching  on  the 
ground  of  the  preacher.  Yet  the  book 
displays  the  author's  usual  ability  and 
eloquence. 

Alice  LeigKs  Miaaion.  (London: 
Beligious  Tract  Society.) 

Alice  Leigh  was  the  daughter  of  a 
drunkard  who,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication, 
pushed  her  down,  so  that  she  became  a 
cripple  for  life.  Her  mission  in  her 
limited  sphere  was  to  be  useful,  and  her 
happy  influence  ere  she  died  was  blessed 
to  her  father's  conversion  from  the  exrcr 
of  his  ways.  The  story  is  touching,  and 
much  calculated  to  do  good. 

Saihath  Evening  LectvreM.  By 
GioBOE  Cbon*  (Glasgow:  T.  D. 
Morison.) 

Hr.  Cron  thinks  clearly,  and  writes  with 
eonsideiable  power.    His  lectures  are 


highly  creditable  to  him;  ifth«yareno 
distingmshed  by  originality  or  novelty, 
they  evince  great  honesty  and  manli- 
ness in  the  avowal  of  his  accepted 
opinions.  He  is  no  Calvinist,  and  argues 
very  stoutly  against  its  fundamental 
principles.  Whilst,  however,  there  is  a 
general  soundness  and  healthy  breadth  in 
his  views,  we  doubt  whether  bis  premises 
always  sustaih  his  conclusions.  Weighed 
in  the  balance  of  Calvinistic  logic,  he 
would  be  found  wanting;  still  his 
book  is  valuable,  and  will  repay  a  careful 
perusal. 

Men  worth   imitating  ;  or.  Brief 

Sketches  of  Noble  Lives,  By  W.  G. 
Gbosbr.  (London :  Sunday-school 
Dnion.) 

A  collection  of  a  dozen  brief  biogra- 
phies, including  Doddridge,  Caxton, 
Mogridge,  Paley,  Adam  Clarke,  &c.,  &c 
Here  are  exhibited  varieties  of  excellono« 
calculated  to  meet  the  different  tastes 
and  different  circumstances  of  readers. 
Mr.  Groser  writes  with  spirit  and  adap- 
tation. 

Captain  Cook  :  Hie  Idfe,   Voy^ 

ogee,  and  Discoveries,  By  W.  H.  G, 
KixosTOK.  (London  :  Religious  Tract 
Society.) 

The  story  of  Captain  Cook  has  charms 
for  all  readers,  but  especially  for  the 
young.  This  volume  by  Mr.  Kingston 
gives  a  full  and  graphic  account  of  the 
Captain's  three  celebrated  voyages,  and  a 
brief  history  of  the  islands  since  the  time 
of  his  visit.  The  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated,  and  is  both  instructive  and 
attractive  as  well  as  religiously  health- 
ful aud  stimulating. 

The   Cottage  on  the  Shore ;  or, 

LitUe  Gwen*s  Story, 

Max  Kromer:  A  Story  of  the 

Siege  of  Strasburg,  (London:  Eeli- 
gious  Tract  Society.) 

These  two  little  books  for  ohildran  axe 
both  well  adapted  to  interest  the  young. 
The  second  is  by  the  author  of  '*  Jessica' 
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First  Prayer"  and  10  Troithy  of  the 
reputation  'which  she  has  already 
obtained. 

Lonely  Lily.       By    M.   L.  C. 

(London :  J.  F.  Sha^  and  Co.) 
This  is  a  pleasant  story  of  the  way  in 
vhich  a  little  girl  was  led  to  Jesus,  and 
how  she  led  her  old  "  Granny,"  with 
whom  she  lived,  to  the  same  resting 
place. 

Drayton    Hall;     or,     Latorence 

BronwiCi    Victory,     and    other    tales, 

iUuatratitig    the    Beatitudes.     By  the 

Author  of    "Nettie*s    Mission,"   &o. 

(London :  James  Nisbet  and  Co.) 

'*  Drayton  Hall"  is  the  name  of  a  large 

school,  and  the  experiences  and  exploits 

of  some  of  the  pupils  form  the  basis  of 

half  a  dozen  interesting  and  thoroughly 

healthful  tales.    It  is  a  capital  book  for 

boys.      Several     beautifully    coloured 

illustrations  add  to  its  attractireness. 

Memorials    of    Charles    Parry. 

Commander,  Royal  Navy,  By  his 
brother  Edwabd  Pakrt,  D.D.,  Bishop 
Suffiragan  of  Dover.  fLondon: 
Strahan  and  Co.) 

We  are  sorry  that  this  admirable 
biography  has  so  long  escaped  our  notice. 
It  is  the  life  of  an  English  sailor,  from 
the  ingenious  frankness  of  hearty  boy- 
hood to  the  strength  and  manliness  of 
maturity,  from  the  earnest  simplicity 
of  a  babe  in  Christ  to  the  ripeness  and 
wisdom  of  a  strong  man.  Commander 
Pairy,  both  in  the  seryice  of  his  country 
and  in  the  service  of  his  Saviour  quitted 
himself  as  a  man,  and  this  record  of  his 
comparatively  short  life  we  heartily 
commend. 

Readings  in  Holy    Writ.      By 

Loan  EiNLocH.  (Edinburgh:  Ed- 
monston  and  Douglas.) 

In  this  excellent  volume  Lord  Kiuloch 
has  added  to  the  obligations  under  which 
.he  has  placed  the  Christian  Churoh.  It 
consists  of  twenty  four  essays  or  readings 


on  Scriptural  points  of  varied  intscit, 
sometimeB  sng^^ested  by  a  single  ex* 
pression,  sometimes  by  the  conteati  of 
a  whole  book.  Thero  is  a  quiet  nflee- 
tiveness  combined  with  high  inteOigaitt 
and  the  spirit  of  earnest  piety  msoifeit 
throughout  the  volume.  The  thoughtful 
Christian  will  find  in  it  not  a  little  both 
to  instruct  and  comfort  hiTi^., 

The  Writings  of  Amobiw.  Trans- 
lated by  AncHiBAij>H.BKTCB,  LLP., 
and  Hugh  Campbell,  M.A. 

The  Works  of  Greg<yry  Thtrnt^ 
aturffus,  DioNTSirs  of  Alexandria,  and 
Abchblaus.  Translated  by  Bev.  S. 
D.  F.  Saljcond,  M.A.  (Edinburgh: 
T.  and  T.  Clark.) 

These  volumes  form  the  second  iisa« 
for  this  year  of  the  AnU-Nieene  library. 
This  ser^s  approaches  completion,  and 
when  finished  it  will  have  placed  hefon 
all  its  subscribers,  and  within  leach 
of  many  others  who  may  yet  avail  them- 
selves of  it»  at  an  unparallelled  low  price, 
the  great  works  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church.  Here  we  have  the  means  of 
tracing  the  development  of  Christian 
doctrines  in  the  first  ages,  and  of  maridnf 
how  soon,  and  in  what  varied  forms,  the 
simplicity  that  is  in  Christ  was  departed 
from.  The  study  is  not  in  some  respects 
a  pleasant  one,  but  in  others  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  profitable.  In  this  Hbrsry  of 
Messrs.  Clark  the  translatiQns  are  all 
done  with  care,  and  the  entire 
series  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  minister  and  student  who  wonld 
understand  the  history  of  the  Church, 
or  be  abreast  of  tiie  eodeaiastical 
tendencies  and  questions  of  his  own  time. 

The  Measure  of  Faith,  and  other 

Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  in  tht 
Fields,  Nonoieh,  By  P.  CoLBoamL 
With  a  Pre&oe  by  the  Bev.  J. 
Stouohton,  D.D.  (Iiondon :  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.) 

These  sermons  'are  prefaced  and 
highly  conunended  by  Ih*.  Stoughton, 
and  very  justly  so.  They  are  remark- 
able alike  for  deamess,  soundness,  and 
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tnfliMd  power.  They  are  admirable 
ezpontiaDs  of  the  texts  on  whicli  they 
are  founded,  and  oftentimes  pointed  and 
solemn  in  their  appeals  to  the  heart  and 
coiudenoe. 

The  British   Quarterly   Eeview, 

No.  107,  July    1,  1871.      (London: 

Hodderand  Stoughton.) 

We  were  glad  to  see  in  a  letter  firam 
Amenca  that  the  BriiUh  Quarterly  is 
DOW  to  be  reproduced  in  that  country  in 
place  of  the  North  British  Bwiew,  which 
has  ceased.  This  arrangement  will,  we 
tmst,  be  of  some  advantage  to  both  the 
editors  and  publishers  of  a  Beview  which 
is  taking  a  foremost  position  in  the  able 
discussion  of  the  great  questions  of  our 
day.    The  present  number  is  in  all  re- 


spects admirable.  The  articles  on 
"  Hugh  MHler,"  "  The  Genius  of  Non- 
conformity  and  the  Progress  of  Society," 
*'  Mr.  Miall's  Motion  on  Disestablish- 
ment," will  repay  careful  perusal. 
Jowett's  translation  of  the  Dialogues  of 
Plato  if  iaithfully  dealt  with,  and  its 
shortcomings  pointed  out  in  an  able  and 
scholarly  paper. 

Clarie^s    Little     Charge,      By 

M.  L.  C,  author  of  "  Lonely  LQy." 
(London :  John  F.  Shaw  and  Co.) 
A  Tory  touching  and  beautiful  little 
story.  It  is  thoroughly  natural  and 
simple,  and  admirably  iUostrates  the  im- 
portant truth,  that  the  Scriptures,  un- 
aided by  any  other  means,  are  a  fountain 
of  power,  and  light,  and  life. 
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ksKmsAkKt   Meetings  or  Colleges. 

KBW  college,    LOVDOK. 

Oir  Friday,  the  23rd  June,  the  annual 

meeting    of    subscribers    and    friends 

of  New    College,    London,    was   held 

imder    the    presidency    of    the    Bev. 

Thofnsfl  Binney.     Mr.   Charles  E.  B. 

Reed,  M.A.,  read  an  essay  on  '*  John 

Howe:  his  character  and  times."      By 

the  report  it  appeared  that  the  total 

nnotber  of  students  during  the  year  had 

been  64.  Several  of  them  had  graduated 

and  taken  honours  at  the  London    and 

other  TJniTersities,  and  three  of  those 

now  leaving  had  received  invitations  to 

pastoral  charges  at  Oldham,  Glasgow, 

and  Warminster.  Since  the  union  of  the 

three  CoUeges,  Homerton,    Highbury, 

and  Coward  in  New  College,  more  than 

170  ministers  and  missionaries  have  gone 

forth  from  this  institotion  to  the  service 

of  Christ   at   home  and  abroad.    The 

financial  statement  showed  a  balance  of 

£142  due  to  the  treasurer.    The  meeting 

was  addressed  by  Bevs.  E.  White,  G. 

D.    Macgregor,    Mark     Wilks,    Percy 

Stnitt,  and  by  Messrs.  C.  Beed,  M.  P.,  and 

KBaines,  M.P.     After  the  prizes  of 

books  had  been  presented  to  those  who 

had  gained  them,  the  Bev.  T.  Binney 


ably  and  suitably  addressed  the  students 
on  various  matters  of  importance  con- 
nected with  their  future  ministry. 


SFBUTG  BILL  COLLEGE,   BIBXINGHAV. 

The  thirty-second  anniversary  of  this 
College  was  held  on  the  20th  June. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  constituents  of 
the  College,  G.  Baines,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of 
Leicester  presided.  By  the  report  it  ap- 
peared that  several  of  the  students  had 
matriculated  and  some  others  had  passed 
some  of  the  examinations  for  the  B.A. 
degree.  After  the  professors  had  read 
their  several  reports  of  the  work  done  in 
their  dasaee,  the  meeting  was  addressed 
by  the  Bevs.  A.  Maokennal,  B.A.  B. 
W.  Dale,  M.A.,  B.  Bruce,  M.A.,  Mr. 
F.  Keep,  the  treasurer,  and  others.  The 
financial  account  showed  a  balance  of 
£70  against  the  Collie.  Touching  re- 
ference was  made  to  the  death  of 
Professor  Barker,  who  had  been  connec- 
ted with  the  College  since  1838.  In  the 
evening  the  students  were  addressed  by 
the  Bev.  Edward  White,  of  London,  on 
the  influence  of  the  public  policy  of  the 
Noncomformista  on  their  internal 
spiritual  condition  both  as  to  the  church 
and  the  ministry. 
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mgmOf  OOLCiKGB. 

The  annual  meeting  of  thia  College 
vna  held  at  Plymouth  on  June  2 let, 
under  the  presidency  of  A.  Hubhard, 
Esq.  The  report  read  by  Mr.  A.  Booker 
stated  that  the  number  of  students  had 
been  19,  four  of  whom  were  missionary 
students,  and  that  several  now  completed 
their  term  of  study  and  had  accepted 
pastorates.  The  financial  account 
showed  a  balance  of  £92  due  to  the 
treasurer.  Revs.  D.  Hewett,  of  Exeter ; 
C.  B.  Lyon,  of  Plymouth;  E.  B. 
Hickman,  N.  Parkyn,  Professor  Charl- 
ton, M.A.,  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Parsons,  with 
the  chairman  addressed  the  meeting. 
The  Rev.  J.  C.  Harrison,  of  London,  then 
delivered  the  address  to  the  students  on 
the  importance  of  their  knowing  the 
Scriptures  both  critically  and  practically ; 
and  in  the  evening  he  preached  the 
annual  sermon  in  Sherwell  Chapel. 


ATTVUDAT.B  COLLBOS. 

On  the  21st  June  the  annual  meeting 
of  this  College  was  held,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Miall,  of  Brad- 
ford.    Mr.  Stanley,  the  senior  student, 
read     an    essay    on   **  The    vicarious 
character  of  Christ's  Death."    By  the 
report,  which  was  read  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Dyson,  the  secretary,  it  appeared  that 
there  had  been  eighteen  students  during 
the  session,  of  whom  five  were  now  leav- 
ing the  institution,  and   had  accepted 
calls  to  the  i>astorate.    The  Rev.  Dr. 
Mellor,  of  HaHfiax,  delivered  the  annual 
address  to  the  students  on  "  Simplicity 
in  Preaching."     After  various  formal 
resolutions  had  been  passed,  the  subject 
of  the  amalgamation  of  Airedale  with 
Rotherham  College  came  up  for  consi- 
deration. Sir  Titus  Salt,  Bart.,  has  pro- 
mised £2,600  towards  the  erection  of  a 
new    College    in   or    near    Bradford. 
Resolutions   with  the  view  of    carry- 
ing out  the   amalgamation  were  una- 
nimously   adopted,    and    negotiations 
with  Rotherham  have  so  far  advanced 
that  the  committee  of  that  institution 


have  agreed  to  reeommend  amalgiDa* 
tion  to  their  constitaents, 

CHISHUNT  COLLBOK. 

The  103rd  anniversary  of  this  Instita- 
tion,  which  was  held  on  June  29thf  had 
something  of   an    exceptional  iaterest 
connected  with  its  proceedings  from  the 
presence  of  Earl  RusselL     The  sennon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale, 
M.A.,  of  Birmingham,  who  took  for  hii 
text  Titus  i.  9,  and  delivered  a  very  able 
discourse,  showing  the  necessity  ofathe- 
rough  education  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  making  a  powerful  and 
fervent   appeal  to  the  students  to  be 
faithful  to  their  position  and  the  pros- 
pect before  them   in     the    Church  of 
Christ.    After  the  morning  service,  the 
new  buildings,  which  have  been  erected 
to  increase  the  accommodation  for  sta- 
dents  in  the  College,  were  declared  open 
by  Earl  Russell,  who  delivered  an  ad- 
dress.    During  the  cold  collation  which 
followed,  his  lordship  was  obliged  tolesTS 
Cheehunt,  and  Edward   Baines,  £eq., 
M.P.,  took  his  place  in  occupjong  the 
chair.    The  assembled  friends  were  ad- 
dressed  by  Rev.    Henry     Allon,   the 
Hon.  W.  E.  Dodge,  from  the  United 
States,    and  the   Rev.   Newman  HalL 
From  Dr.  Reynolds'  report,  which  wai 
then  read,  it  appeared  that  the  College  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session  had 
been  more  than  full  of  students,  that 
several  of  them  were  now  going  forth  to 
labour  in  the  Gi>spel  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  that  others  had  successfully  studied 
for  matriculation  or  graduation  in  con- 
nection  with  the  Ix>ndon   Univenity* 
Lithe  financial  account  it  was  stated 
that  rather  more  than  £2,000,  in  addition 
to  £6,689  already   received,  would  be 
required  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred, 
and  some  further  outlay  still  neceaaaiy. 
Revs.  Dr.  Dexter,  of  Boston,   Thomas 
Binney,  Geo.  Jones,  Q.  W.  Conder,  fi. 
W.  Dale,  Professor  Todhonter,  and  Dr. 
Mullens  then  addressed  the  meeting* 
and  the  interesting  proceedings  of  the 
day  dosed  with  the  distribution  of  prim 
to  the  aaccessfol  students. 


OU&  CHBOKICUE. 
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BOTHtBHAM  GOLLBOB. 

The  umivenary  of  this  College  was 
held  on  the  28th  of  Jane*  The  Bev. 
Bryan  Dale,  M.  A.,  of  Halifaz,  addressed 
the  stadents.  At  the  public  meeting  the 
Ser.  James  Parsons,  of  York,  was  voted 
to  the  chair.  The  Bar.  Dr.  Falding,  the 
Principal,  read  the  76th  report, 
vhich  dealt  almost  entirely  with  the 
question  of  amalgamation  with  Airedale, 
and  rsoommended  that  step.  There  was 
a  g6od  deal  of  discussion  on  this  impor- 
tant matter  and  some  decided  opposition 
to  it.  But  eventually  the  adoption  of  the 
leport  with  its  recommendation  was  re- 
soWed  by  a  majority  of  seven — ^twenty- 
three  voting  in  favour  of  it  and  sixteen 
against 

HACKKBZ  THBOLOOICAL  SBIONABT. 

The  68th  annual  meeting  of  this  In* 
stitation  was  held  on  June  28tb,  at  the 
Adelphi  Chapel,  Hackney-road,  J.  G. 
Stapleton,  Esq.,  one  of  the  treasurers,  in 
the  chair,     ^e  first   Holmes   Jubilee 
Prize  of  £20  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Bagley,  who  read  the  essay  on  "  Conver- 
sion and  its  Counterfeits."      The  report 
referred  to  the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  S. 
Ransom  after  long  and  faithfol  service, 
and  to  the  appointment  of  the  Bev.  G. 
Lyon  Turner,  M.  A.,  to  fill  his  place  as 
Classical    and    Hebrew    tutor.      The 
receipts  for  the  year  had  been  £2,834, 
leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  £138,  a 
pleasing  fact,  and  rather  an  exceptional 
one  in  the  reports  of  the  Colleges.    It 
▼as  resolved  to  give  legal  effect  to  a 
change  in  the  name  of  the  Institution 
from,  the  Hackney  Tlieological  Seminary 
to  Hackney  Collegeby  which  indeed  it  is 
now  more  generally  known.    The  Bevs. 
W.  Bevan,    of  Bow,    and  J.  Halsey,  of 
Anerley,  B.  W.  McAll,  of  Finchley, 
and  A.    Bamsay,     of    Hackney-road, 
addressed  the  meeting. 


much  deeper  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
churches  in  these  schoola  of  the  pro- 
phets, so  that  the  annual  appeal  of  the 
committees  shall  not  need  to  be  so  con- 
stantly formoney.  Secondly — a  gracious 
out-pouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on 
tutors  and  students  that  spiritual  power 
may  distinguish  tbe  work  done  by  them. 


NoTB. — Our  summary  of  the  college 
axmiversariea  leads  us  to  believe  that 
two  things  are  greatly  needed  in 
relation    to    our   Colleges.     First — a 


DB.  dSlLINOBB  Ain>  THB  PAPACY. 

The  Dollinger  rebellion  in  Germany 
against  Papal  infallibility  increases. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  excom- 
munication by  the  Bomish  Church  of  its 
most  learned  theologian — ^however  it 
may  show  the  persistent  determination 
and  conservative  courage  of  that  church 
— ^has  stirred  the  depths  of  feeling  in 
the  more  liberal  portion  of  the  German . 
Catholics.  Dr.  Dollinger  has  withdrawn 
from  the  public  worship  of  the  Church 
of  Bome,  and  the  party  which  sustains 
him  grows  rapidly.  Meetings  have  been 
held  in  his  favour,  and  to  protest  against 
the  dogma  of  Infallibility,  in  Munich, 
Augsburg,  and  Nuremburg,  attended  by 
learned  professors  and  noblemen,  as  well 
as  by  common  citizens.  The  professors 
in  the  Boman  Catholic  University  in 
Munich  have  sent  an  address  to  Dr. 
Dollinger,  and  the  Bavanan  Professor 
Sepp,  heretofore  a  champion  of  TJltra- 
muontanism  in  Germany,  has  come  out 
on  the  same  side.  The  Catholic  Kings 
of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  stand  firm 
also,  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  the  latter  State  has  pronounced 
publicly  that  the  new  dogma  will  not 
be  allowed  place.  Even  the  pxx>fe8sors 
of  the  University  of  Bome  itself  have 
sent  an  address  of  sympathy  to  Dr. 
Ddllinger,  denouncing  the  policy  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  asserting  that  the  Italians 
abhor  the  papal  system  as  the  negation 
of  divine  and  human  reason,  and  that 
they  will  fight  and  conquer  by  the  side 
of  tiie  Overman  people  in  the  sacred  cause 
of  freedom  and  reform.  If  the  learned 
Doctor  were  not  seventy  years  of  age, 
we  might  well  look  to  him  for  an  ener- 
getic reformer. 
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MEETING  OP   MANAQBBS. 


uirng  oi  '^KxmQm. 


Thb  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Eyakobucal  Maoazihi  wu  hdd 
at  the  Guildhall  Coffee-hoosej  Gresham-Btreet,  on  Tuesday,  July  11th,  1871. 

Present — Bev.  S.  B.  Bergne,  the  Treasurer,  in  the  chair :  Rev.  Dn.  J.  Spence,  J. 
Stoughton,  Kevs.  E.  Manneriog,  S.  Thodey,  J.  Kennedy,  T.  W.  Aveling,  J.  Flen- 
mingi  and  I.  Y.  Mummery. 

The  Bevs.  T.  Binney,  J.  G.  Harrison,  H.  Allan,  J.  Yiney,  and  others  wero  on- 
avoidably  absent. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Avaling,  after  which  the  nsnal  bunnaa  vis 
transacted. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  each  widow  on  the  Fund,  u  enfecnd 
in  the  Treasurer's  book,  with  her  age,  and  the  sum  voted  : — 
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69 
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284 
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8 
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4 
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8 
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8 
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8 

The  Treasurer  stated  that  the  usual  appeal  to  the  churches  for  sacramental  collec- 
tions during  the  summer  months  in  aid  of  the  Widowi  Fttnd  had  been  issued,  and 
that  many  collections  had  been  made  already,  while  many  more  were  promised. 

The  death  of  some  of  the  grantees  was  repoited,  and  the  most  urgent  of  thenamct 
standing  over  were  selected  tb  fiU  up  their  places. 

The  Managers  also  had  the  gratification  of  making  tome  spedtftl  donationa  to  etsef 
requiring  immediate  assistance. 

L  V.  M. 


THE    CHRONICLE 

07  THB 


I 


0nkn  ^miomx^  ^cmtj. 


t—^t  CJiiteM  €ttabx. 

N  April  last,  the  country  was  startled  by  a  telegram  from  Shanghaii 
wliich  described  a  new  measure  just  resolved  on  by  the  Chinese 
GfoTemment.  The  authorities  in  Peking  had  prepared  in  their  Foreign 
Office,  and  were  then  despatching  to  the  envoys  of  the  different  European 
Cbremments,  a  Circulab  which  described  the  view  they  took  of  the  re- 
ligious question  in  China.  The  telegram  mentioned  several  points  in  tha 
document  which  indicated  a  serious  interference,  both  with  liberty  of  speech 
and  liberty  of  worship,  on  the  part  of  foreign  missionaries  and  of  their 
Chinese  converts.  A  step  so  important  naturally  excited  the  attention 
cf  the  English  Government,  as  well  as  of  China  merchants  and  Mission- 
ary Societies.  But  nothing  could  be  done  until  the  actual  text  of  the 
Circular  was  published. 

After  considerable  delay  a  copy  of  the  Circular  was  communicated  to 
Barl  Granville,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  by  the  French  Charg^  d'AiPaires ; 
and  was  presented,  in  both  its  French  and  English  dress,  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  at  the  end  of  June.  The  Circular  consists  of  a  long  pre- 
amble and  eight  articles,  and,  as  was  reported,  it  deals  with  very  serious 
questions  connected  both  with  the  teaching  of  missionaries  and  the  provi- 
siona  of  the  Treaties,  into  which  the  Chinese  Government  has  entered  with 
other  powers.  Some  persons  see  in  its  proposals  nothing  but  what  a 
foreign  Government  has  a  right  to  insist  upon  in  protecting  its  own  sub- 
jects from  aggression.  But  others  regard  them  as  indicating  the  course 
which  the  officials  and  the  literate  classes  in  China  would  adopt,  in  order 
to  keep  out  that  knowledge  and  light  and  influence  from  the  Western  world, 
which  are  breaking  down  their  own  rule.  The  Circular  has  a  very  decided 
aspect  towards  the  French  Catholic  Missions,  which  have,  no  doubt,  given 
the  government  of  China  considerable  trouble.  But  the  principles  which 
it  lays  down  will,  if  allowed,  justify  that  government  in  interfering  with 
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Protestant  Missions  as  well.  The  Eev.  G.  Johx  writes  very  decidedly  on 
this  point ;  and  two  other  missionary  brethren  now  in  England,  the  Bey. 
Dr.  WiLLTAMSoN,  of  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Eev.  Carstaibs  Douglas,  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Amoj, 
have  issued  a  brief  comment  on  the  yarions  articles  of  the  Treaty, 
showing  in  detail  how  they  bear  upon  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
various  Missionary  Societies.  It  is  unnecessary  to  g^ve  all  the  passages 
of  the  Circular,  the  following  are  specimenB  both  of  tha;t  paper  and  of  the 
replies  offered. 

The  Eer.  Dr.  Williamson  says  of  the  preamble : — 

'*It8  argument  maybe  said  to  be      most  patiiotio  men  in  the  interior.  The 


based  on  four  assertions.  The  first  is, 
that  trade  has  in  no  degree  occasioned 
differences  between  China  and  the 
Powers.  We  presume  that  the  writers 
refer  to  the  period  subsequent  to  Lord 
Elgin's  treaty;  but  even  within  this 
limited  period  the  statement  is  as- 
toimdingly  untrue.  During  the  Tae- 
ping  rebellion  foreigners  supplied  the 
rebels  with  guns  and  ammunition. 
Foreigners,  especially  at  Hong  Kong, 
have  for  years  been  selling  guns,  rifles, 
and  warlike  stores  to  the  pirates  lirhich 
infest  the  shores.  All  along,  foreign 
ships  have  been  haunting  the  coast 
kidnapping  Cooh'es.    Opium  has  been 


seizure  of  the  camphor  and  the  mast 
dues  have  occasioned  most  serious 
disturbances  in  Formosa.  Her  Ma- 
jesty'smarines  were  fired  on  at  Swatow, 
and  this  led  to  reprisals.  The  traoBt 
dues  haye  been  a  source  of  perpetinl 
trouble,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one 
port  from  which  complaints,  often  of 
a  most  serious  character,  have  been 
referred  to  Peking,  and  too  often  with- 
out any  redress  whateyer,  owing  to 
the  facile  but  fatal  forbearance  which 
is  likely  to  inyolve  us  in  no  end  of 
troubles.  Yet  the  Qoyemment  nj, 
'Trade  has  occasioned  no  difference 
between  China  and  the  Powers.'  *' 


increasingly  embittering  the  best  and 

On  its  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholios,  the  Bey.  Gnffitii 
John  says : — 


'<  It  must  be  allowed  that  there  is 
much  truUi  in  the  charges  brought 
against  the  Boman  Catholic  mission- 
aries and  their  mode  of  conducting 
their  operations.  The  French  Protec- 
torate in  China  and  the  arrogant  as- 
sumptions of  some  of  the  bishops  and 
priests  cannot  be  defended  on  any 
principle  whateyer;  and  the  Chinese 
goyemment  is  perfectly  right  in  pro- 
testing against  both.  We,  howeyer, 
haye  nothing  to  do  with  these  charges; 
and  we  can  haye  nothing  to  say  to  the 
Circular  so  far  as  it  aims  at  the  rec- 
tification of  these  abuses. 


"  It  would  be  a  mistake,  hoveyer, 
to  suppose  that  the  despatch  deals 
ezdusiyely  with  the  Boman  Oatbolic 
Missions  in  China.  The  object  aimed 
at  is  to  bring  all  the  missionaries  and 
their  operations  under  Goyemment 
direction,  in  order  to  effect  their  ulti- 
mate repression.  We  must  not  loss 
sight  of  this  fact.  The  conduct  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  Missionaries  has 
supplied  the  Gbyemment  with  an  ex- 
cuse for  putting  forth  this  Cxrcuhir; 
but  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
anti-foreign  spirit  and  poliflj  of  tbo 
mandarins  and  soholarB. 


XONDON  KIS8I0NABT  BOCnSTY. 
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nothing  more  than  protection  in  our 
efforts  to  carry  on  the  same  work  in 
the  same  spirit.  This  is,  I  think,  the 
gronnd  for  ns  to  take  as  Protestant 


missionaries. 


**  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  no- 
thing to  ask  for  but  permission  to  oon- 
tinne  to  enjoy  the  privileges  which  we 
hare  hitherto  enjoyed.  No  charge  is 
brought  against  us;  we  have  not 
abused  our  privileges ;  and  we  ask  for 

Article  II.  of  the  Circular  says  :*-''  Women  ought  no  longer  to  enter 
the  Chtirches:  nor  should  Sisters  of  Charity  live  in  China  to  teach 
religion."  **  There  ought  to  be  a  kind  of  line  of  separation  which  cannot 
be  overstepped." 

On  this  point  Mr  John  replies :  — 

«  This  article  aims  at  the  very  life 
of  our  Churches ;  for  it  simply  means 
that  there  is  to  be  neither  female 
teaching  nor  female  learning.  Our 
services  are  conducted  openly,  so 
that  tiiere  is  no  room  for  suspicion. 
The  people  know  perfectly  well  that 
*  things  contrary  to  propriety'  do  not 

Mr.  Douglas  also  says  :— 

"  Among  the  Chinese  themselves  no 
such  impassable  line  exists,  except  in 
theory  or  among  the  higher  classes. 
Men  and  women  together  frequent  tem- 
ples, plays,  processions,  funerals,  courts 
of  justice,  shops  and  markets ;  travel 
together  on  roads,  and  in  boats,  large 
and  small,  by  day  and  night;  converse 
in  streets,  villages,  and  farms ;  work 
together  in  fields  and  other  places. 
Why  should  churches  be  excepted? 

Article  ni.  contains  the  following  passages : — "  The  missionaries  must 
conform  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  China."  "  They  are  not  permitted  to 
place  themselves  in  a  kind  of  exceptional  independence."  •*  The  mission- 
aries in  foreign  countries  are  subject  to  the  legislation  of  the  country  in 
which  they  live,  and  ....  are  forbidden  to  make  themselves  inde- 
pendent. Similarly,  the  missionaries  who  teach  their  religion  in  China 
ought  to  submit  themselves  to  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  of  this 
country." 

On  this  point  Mr.  John  says : — 

"  In  this  article  various  charges  are  '  place  themselves  without  the  pale  of 

brought  against  the  Boman  Catholic  the  law,' and  thatthey'oughtto  submit 

xmasionaries,  in  order  to  show  that  they  themselves  to  the  authority  of  the  ma- 


take  place  at  them.  Women  in  China 
frequent  the  temples,  and  are  as  nu- 
merous as  the  men  at  theatrical  per- 
formances. Why  then  are  they  not  to 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  churches  ?  The 
confessional  is  a  great  abomination  in 
China,  and  has  given  rise  to  many 
absurd  rumours." 


Yet  in  deference  to  the  sentiment,  and 
to  avoid  all  appearance  of  evil,  it  is 
usual  in  Protestant  chapels  to  screen 
off  a  separate  place  for  the  women, 
where  they  hear  without  being  seen, 
and  they  generally  have  a  separate 
entrance,  when  possible.  More  than 
this  is  impossible.  Protestants  have 
no  **  Sisters  of  Charity,"  but  the 
clause  might  prohibit  all  female 
missionaries. 
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gistrates. '  How  far  these  charges  can  be 
substantiated  I  cannot  say.  But  though 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that 
they  are  not  altogether  foundationless, 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  affirm  that 
the  Protestant  missionaries  have  not 
given  room  for  such  complaints ;  and 
that  our  relation  to  our  consuls,  and 
the  nature  of  the  protection  extended 
to  us,  xnake  it  absolutely  impossible 
for  us  to  abuse  our  privileges  in  the 
manner  herein  described.  We  do  not 
ask  to  be  permitted  to  place  ourselves 
'in  a  kind  of  exceptional  independence,' 
or  attribute  to  ourselves  *  powers  which 
do  not  belong  to  us.'  We  wish  to 
be  regarded  and  treated  as  British 
subjects,  and  to  be  dealt  with  as  the 
merchants  are  dealt  with.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  be  asked  to 
conform  to  the  laws  and  customs  of     of  protection  we  enjoy." 

The  Article  adds :  ''  They  are  not  permitted  to  asperse  the  doctzine  of 
Confucius."     Mr.  Douglas  says  of  this : — 

**  Perhaps  the  same  topic  is  alluded     the  Confucian  teaching  is  good  mond- 


Ohina  more  than  the  merchants^  or 
submit  ourselves  to  the  authoiity  of 
the  local  officials.  As  to  the  naUve 
converts,  we  never  interfere  in  their 
behalf,  except  when  persecuted  on 
account  of  their  religion,  or  an  at- 
tempt is  Qiade  to  enforce  oontributioDs 
towards  heathenish  purposes.  The 
missionaries  sometimes  bring  the  case 
themselves  before  the  magistrates,  but 
generally  they  do  it  through  the  con- 
suls. 

"  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  get 
the  missionaries  to  be  regarded  as 
Chinese  subjects,  and  this  must  be 
resisted  to  the  utmost.  So  £air  as  ve 
are  concerned  there  is  not  the  slightest 
necessity  for  it;  for,  as  I  have  said 
already,  the  evils  of  which  they  com- 
plain, cannot  spring  up  under  the  kind 


to  in  the  clause,  '  China  honours  the 
religion  of  Confucius.  That  of 
Bouddha  and  of  Tao,  as  well  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lamas,  is  also  professed 
there.  Therefore  it  is  contrary  to 
usage  that  the  latter,  although  they 
may  not  be  Chinese,  should  ignore  the 
decisions  of  the  Chinese  authorities, 
by  approving  or  blaming  them.'  The 
literal  sense  is  about  the  *  Lamas,'  but 
it  is  probably  applicable  to  mission- 
aries, too.  Missionaries  avoid,  as  far 
as  possible,  what  would  give  offence, 
especially  as  by  far  the  greater  part  of 

Article  YIII.  deals  with  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  hiring  of  honses 
"  If  the  missionaries  wish  to  buy  a  portion  of  land  on  which  to  boildfl 
church,  or  hire  a  house  in  which  to  take  up  their  residence,  they  mu&t, 
before  concluding  the  bargain,  go  with  the  real  proprietor  and  make  a 
declaration  to  t^e  local  authority,  who  will  examine  whether  the  Fung- 
Shouy  presents  any  obstacle.  If  the  ofEcial  decides  that  no  inoonvenieoce 
arises  for  the  Fung-Shouy,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  ask  the  coDseatof 


ity,  which  is  a  powerful  auxihary  to 
Christianity.  But  the  clause  migbt 
prohibit  our  pointing  out  any  of  its 
errors  (even  when  quoted  against  us) 
or  supplying  its  ^defects.  For  insianoe, 
it  is  quite  against  Confucius  to  aseert 
that  Queen  Victoria  is  equal  to  the 
Emperor  of  China,  or  to  assert  tbit 
all  men  are  «tnn«r«,  &c,  AguSt 
Buddhism  and  Mohammedanism  veit 
least  as  much  opposed  to  Confiui^ 
as  Christianity  is,  and  yet  are  fuUj 
tolerated." 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  These  two  formalities  fulfilled,  it  will  be 
necessary  besides,  in  the  text  of  the  contract,  to  follow  the  ruling  pub- 
lished in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tong-tche — that  is  to  say,  to 
declare  that  the  land  belongs  with  full  rights  to  Chinese  Christians."  Mr. 
John  says  of  this : — 


**  Much  of  this  article  has  exclusive 
reference  to  the  Boman  Catholic  mis- 
Nonaries;  and  I  must  confess  that  I 
sympathise  with  the  Chinese  in  much 
of  what  they  complain  in  the  conduct 
of  the  priests  in  regard  to  the  resti- 
tution of  property. 

**In  respect  to  the  purchase  of 
ground,  there  would  be  no  difl&culty 
in  complying  with  these  regulations 
if  the  Government  were  at  all  sincere. 
But  we  iind,  in  actual  experience, 
that  to  mention  the  fact  of  our  wishing 
to  buy  ground  or  hire  a  house  to  the 
officials  is  the  surest  means  of  ex- 
cluding ourselves  from  the  place.    The 


but  the  mandarins  and  gentry  always 
oppose.  Whilst  we  deal  with  the 
people  we  have  no  difficulties,  but  the 
moment  we  come  in  contact  with  the 
mandarins  everything  becomes  impos- 
sible. You  will  remember  my  expe- 
rience at  Wuchang.  All  this  looks 
very  fair  on  the  face  of  it;  but  we 
know  that  it  means  nothing  less  than 
a  fixed  purpose  to  keep  us  out  of  cities 
altogether,  if  possible,  and,  in  any 
case,  to  prevent  our  erecting  chapels 
in  the  principal  streets.  The  man- 
darins and  the  Fung-shwei  will  be 
more  than  a  match  for  us  if  this  article 
is  to  come  into  operation." 


people  are  generally  willing  to  sell; 

On  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Missions,  the  different 
style  of  which  was  commented  on  in  our  last  Chronicle,  Dr.  Williamson 
writes  thus : — 


"Distinction  between  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic priests  and  Protestant  mission- 
aries  is  very  easily  discovered    and 
apprehended  by  the  people  wherever 
they  have    an    opportunity  of  com- 
pariDg  us  and  our  operations.     With 
few  exceptions,  we  retain  our  foreign 
dress;  the  priests  adopt  the   Chinese 
costume  in  aU  its  details.    We  preach 
publicly  in  our  chapels  and  elsewhere ; 
the  priests  never  do  so.    We  distribute 
and  sell  books  of  all  kinds — religious, 
historical,  and  scientific ;  they  abstain 
from  this.    We  are,  for  the  most  part, 
married   men;     the   priests    are,,   of 
course,  celibates.     Our  schools,  of  all 
descriptions,  are  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  neighbours,  who  go  out 
and  in  at  pleasure,  and  so  there  never 
has  been  a  breath  of  evil  suspicion  in 
reference  to  our  work  in  that  direc- 


tion;   whereas    the    Roman  Catholic 
establishments    are  generally  within 
high  walls  and  closed  to  the  people. 
We   have   educated    ladies   engaged 
openly  in  the  tuition  of  girls  and  the 
instruction  of  the  women  ;  they  have 
nuns,  foreign  and  native,  who  live  in 
nunneries.    We  have  no  confessional, 
no  closeting  of  men  and  women.    We 
claim  no  territorial  rule,  no  magis- 
terial authority,  no  official  rank,  and 
no  ex-territoriality  to  our  converts. 
Our  sole  object  is  the  diffusion  of  light, 
the   spread   of   a   higher  civilization 
with  all  its  blessings ;  and,  above  all, 
the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel — that 
message  of  God  to  man  which  is  the 
only  medium  of  new  life  to  men  and 
nations,  and  peace,  and  hope,  and  joy, 
to  poor  suffering  humanity." 
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II.- 


■|tcrt|  |nbia. — ^nmafon  Slission. 


THE  Province  of  Kumaon  forms  a  part  of  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalayas, 
lying  to  the  Xorth  of  the  District  of  Rohilkond.  It  consists  of  long  lines  of 
hill  and  valley,  running  in  general  east  and  west ;  the  hills  very  predpitoos, 
and  the  valleys  very  deep  and  narrow.  The  native  population  of  Kumaon  amoants  to 
600,000  people.  It  is  chiefly  scattered  in  villages  over  the  cultivated  valleys  ;  but  there 
are  from  6,000  to  8,000  in  the  town  of  Almorah.  This  town  is  situated  m  the  ceotre 
of  Kumaon,  on  a  long  and  level  hill,  accessible  on  every  side.  The  London  Missiaa 
was  commenced  in  1850  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Budden,  who  is  still  at  its  head.  The  Bev. 
James  Kennedy,  formerly  of  Benares,  two  years  since  commenced  a  Mission  at  R&xn 
Khet,  a  new  military  station,  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Almorah. 

As  stated  above,  the  Centsal  and  Westekn  portions  of  the  Kinao5 
Province,  containing  a  population  of  upwards  of  246,000,  are  already 
occupied   by  the  London  Missionaby  Society.    The  agents  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Methodist  Mission  are  labouring  with  encouraging 
prospects  of  success  in  the  Southekk  Districts.    Our  brethren  have  long 
been  desirous  of  commencing  educational  and  evangelistic  work  in  the 
Ba^stebn  part  of  the  Province,  the  population  of  which  comprises  nearly 
93,000  souls ;  but  the  project  has  hitherto  been  necessarily  deferred.    We 
have  now  much  pleasure  in  stating  that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Budden,  accompanied  by  a  native  agent,  and  an 
English  friend,  was  enabled  to  make  two  joumies,  with  the  view  of 
commencing  regular  mission  work,  at  suitable  centres,  among  the  nume- 
rous villages  in  that  particular  district.     The  following  extracts  from  Mr. 
Sudden's  journal  will  interest  our  readers : — 

1.— DIFFICULT  TRAVELLING.     REV.  J.  H.  BUDDEN.  MAY,  1871. 

Mr.  Budden  thus  describes  his  departure  from  Almorah,  and  the 
arrival  of  himself  and  party  at  the  first  stage  of  the  journey. 


"  Having  made  internal  arrange- 
ments in  this  mission,  which  secured 
sufficient  funds  for  the  commencement 
of  the  undertaking,  and  also  placed  at 
my  disposal  the  services  of  our  native 
brother  Gabriel,  who  has  been  for 
some  years  the  superintendent  of  the 
Asylum,  I  proceeded  in  the  end  of 
March  to  Petorah  Gurh,  in  the  Shore 
pergunnah,  in  company  with  our 
native  brother,  and  Major  Fisher,  a 
member  of  our  Committee.  The  dis- 
tance is  about  sixty  miles,  and  the 
road  passes  over  some  of  the  highest 


ranges  and  deepest  valleys  in  this  part 
of  the  province.  It  is  usually  diyided 
into  five  days'  journey,  but  we  did  the 
distance  in  four.  In  some  parts,  the 
road  is  so  steep  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  ride,  and  difficult  to  walk, 
either  up  or  down  it.  I  had  more 
than  one  fall  in  walking — ^from  sheer 
inability  to  hold  the  ground  with  my 
feet — on  account  of  its  steepneas. 
From  this  cause  a  journey  of  ten 
or  twelve  miles  occupies  a  large  part 
of  the  day,  and  as  the  steepest  parts 
are  generaUy  in  the  hottest  valleys,  the 
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jomney  is  so  fatiguing  as  to  disable 
most  trarellers  for  much  of  any  other 
work  on  the  same  day.  llie  most 
populous  part  of  the  road  is  in  the 
third  march  from,  this — at  Gangolee 
Hath,  the  chief  place  in  the  Pergonna 
Gangolee,  which  contains  a  population 
of  upwards  of  20,000.  It  is  situated 
on  the  top  of  a  high  ridge,  to  which 
there  is  a  steep  ascent  of  about  4,000 
feet  on  either  side  from,  the  banks  of 
the  Bamgunga  and  the  Surjoo.  The 
ridge  is    crossed  by   a   pass,  which 


shelyeB  down  on  the  western  side,  with 
wide  table  land  in  the  form  of  an  am.- 
phitheatre,  with  eminences  rising,  and 
smaller  ridges  running  here  and  there, 
on  which  are  perched  the  Tillages, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  sheets  of  cul- 
tiration.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
pass  the  ground  is  too  precipitous  for 
this,  but  there  is  a  large  grove  of  the 
sacred  deodar  tree,  in  which  is  built 
a  temple  of  some  repute,  and  where 
melas  are  held  periodically.'' 


2.— POPULABITY  OP  MISSION  SCHOOLS.    THE  SAME. 
Education  has  in  all  countries  proved  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
missionary's  work,  but  in  none  more  so  than  in  India. 


'^  It  happened  that  on  the  day  of  our 
arrival,  a  mela  had  been  held,  at  which 
some  thousands  had  assembled,  and  as 
we  approached,  large  crowds  of  people, 
in  holiday  attire,  were  moving  off  in 
every  direction,  by  winding  patiis 
through  the  fields,  returning  to  their 
respective  homes.  It  was  a  beautiful 
spring  morning,  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly,  the  com  fields  waved  in  the 
breeze,  and  the  gay  colours  of  the  vil- 
lagersas  they  wound  along  in  single  file, 
had  amost  picturesque  effect,  which,  but 
for  the  associations  connected  with  it, 
80  painful  to  a  Christian  mind,  would 
have  caused  nothing  but  pleasure  to 
look  at.  By  the  time  we  reached  the 
place,  nearly  aU  the  assembly  had 
dispersed,  but  I  had  some  conversation 
with  the  few  who  remained,  and  with 
the  priests  of  the  temple,  and  several 
of  the  youths  present  followed  me  to 
the  staying  bungalow,  earnestly  en- 


treating that  I  would  commence  a 
mission  school  there.  ^  I  was  interested 
to  find  that  the  name  'Mission-school' 
is  known  throughout  this  part  of  the 
province,  as  distinguishing  our  school 
in  Almorah  from  the  Government 
village  schools— by  our  teaching  Eng- 
lish. And  so  great  is  the  desire  to 
learn  this  language,  as  the  stepping- 
stone  to  worldly  advancement,  'that, 
although  it  is  equally  well  known  that 
reading  Christian  books  is  a  condition 
of  attendance,  the  objection  to  this  is 
overborne.  The  population  of  Oangolee 
consists  chiefly  of  high-caste  Brah- 
mans,  who  are  proud  and  bigoted,  but 
in  appearance  and  manners,  they  pos- 
sess many  of  the  finer  characteristics 
of  the  Caucasian  race.  There  was 
formerly  a  Government  vernacular 
village  school  there,  but  it  has  been 
discontinued,  and  they  now  wish  a 
mission-school  to  be  commenced.*' 


3.— DESCRIPTION  OF  PETORAH.    THE  SAME. 

The  importance  of  this  town  suggested  the  desirability  of  making  it 

one  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  proposed  Mission. 

'*  The  objeet  of  the  journey,  how-  «hief  place  in  the  Shore  pergunna, 
^er,  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  which  contains  a  population  of  18,000, 
Qommenoe  operatians  in  Petorah,  the     and  towards  it  we  resumed  our  journey 
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next  day.    The  approach  to  Petorah 
lies  through  a  beautiful    district  of 
table  land,  full  of  villages,  and  well 
cultivated.    The  flowering  shrubs,  and 
wild  rose  and  clematis  scented  the  air, 
and  the  groves  of  walnut  trees  were  in 
all  the  freshness  of  their  spring  ver- 
dure.    On  ascending  a  ridge,  Petorah 
is  seen  on  the  other  side,  in  a  rich 
Talley,  spreading  east  and  west,  full 
of  cultivation,  with  ridges  and  emi- 
nences in  every  direction,  on  the  sides 
of  which  the  villages  are  built.    In 
the  centre  of  the  valley,  the  white 
liouses  of  cantonments  and  some  fine 
weeping  willows,  and  the  English  fort 
commanding  them  all — ^give  a  pictur- 
-esque  effect  to  the  scene.    TheLieu- 
tenant-Oovemor  and  his  family  visited 
this  place  last  year  on  his  tour  through 
that  part  of  the  country ;  and  on  that 
occasion  between  500  and  600  boys 
from  the  surrounding  village  schools 
were  collected  together  to  be  examined 
by  his  Honour.    There  is  a  Govern- 
ment school  in  Petorah  itself,  at  which, 
on  visiting  it  soon  after  our  arrival, 
we  found  nearly  100  boys  assembled, 
but  the  great  majority  of  them  were 
very  small  boys,  and  there  is  reason  to 
beUeve  they  had  been  specially  ga- 
thered for  the  occasion.    The  desire  to 
Jeam  English  is  very  strong  here  also, 
and  to  meet  this,  I  have  arranged  to 
hold  our  school  at  a  different   hour 
of  the  day  from  the  Grovemment  school, 
and  to  leave  entirely  the  general  sub- 
jects taught  there,  confining  our  course 
to  elementary  English  and  vernacular 


scriptural  study.    By  this  means,  boys 
capable  of  pursuing  English  stady 
with  some  prospect  of  success,  may  be 
discovered,  and  encouraged  and  hdped 
to  continue  it  in  the  mission-school  in 
Almorah.      Also    an   opportunity  is 
gained  of  teaching  all  ^ho  come  the 
blessed  facts  and  saving  truths  of  the 
Gospel  in  their  own  language,  and  of 
introducing     Christian     books    into 
their  homes  and  villages.    Meanwhile, 
the   elementary    general    vemacolar 
teaching     may   be    gained    at  the 
Government      school  —  which     pro- 
fesses and  attempts  nothing  beyond. 
With    these   objects   in  view,  I  en- 
gaged a  vacant  bungalow  at  Petorah, 
at  a  low  rent,  and  having  taken  over  a 
proper  supply  of  books  and  school  ma- 
terials, and  made  all  needful  arrange- 
ments, and  given  due  notice  of  our 
intentions,  I  left  our  native  broiler 
to  commence  operations ;  on  the  fol* 
lowing  Monday  returning  myself  to 
Almorah.     It  is  scarcely  two  months 
since  a  beginning  was  made,  and  it 
would  be  premature   to  speak  confi- 
dently of  the  results,  but   hitherto 
appearances  have  been  encouraging. 
The  attendance  soon  rose  to   about 
thirty,  which  was  more  than  I  began 
with  in  Almorah.    But  shortly  after, 
alarm  was  taken,  and  diligently  fos- 
tered by  interested  parties,  at  the  men- 
tion, in  the  Scripture  lesson,  of  the 
fatted  calf,  in  the  parable  of  the  prodi- 
gal son,  and  the  attendance  Ml  to 
about  one-half ;  but  it  has  since  re- 
turned to  the  original  number." 


4.— VISIT  TO  LOHOO  GHAT  AND  OHAMPAWAT.    THE  SAMK 

It  was  at  first  designed  to  establish  the  second  school  at  LoHOO  OhaTi 
but,  after  visiting  Cha^sc pawat,  the  latter  place  has,  in  association  with 
Petorah}  been  selected. 

'*  Having  -fixed  the  time  to  meet  reached  the  place  in  four  days;  Ga* 
Gabriel  at  Lohoo  Ghat,  I  started  from  briel  arriving  shortly  after  I  did.  The 
Almorah   about   a  month   ago,  and     road  from  Almorah  is  fall  of  the  most 
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Taried  and  picturesque  beauty,  but 
the  population  is  inconsiderable  till 
near  the  end. 

''  The  last  march  into  Lohoo  Ghat, 
through    Bishnu  Puttee,  is    one    of 
extreme  beauty.    It  consists  of  table- 
land, covered  with  Tillages  and  culti- 
yation,  and  sprinkled  with  clumps  of 
deodar  and  other  trees,  and  commands 
a  most  magnificent  yiew  of  the  snowy 
range  and    of   all    t^e    surrounding 
ridges.     Lohoo  Ghat   itself  is   now 
almost  entirely  deserted.    My  object 
ia  going  was  to  decide  whether  Lohoo 
Ghat   or  Champawat  would   be    the 
more   eligible    spot  to   commence   a 
school ;  and»  after  seeing  both  places, 
and  making  inquiries,  I  haye  decided 
on  Champawat.    It  is  about  five  miles 
to  the  south,  on  the  high  road  to  the 
plains.      There     is     a     considerable 
bazaar   at    Champawat,    which    was 
originally  the  royal  residence  of  the 
Chund  dynasty,    and   the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Kalee  Kumaon.    It  is 
now  the  head-quarters  of  the  native 
officials  of  the  British  Government; 
and  the  tahsili  is    held  in    the  old 
palace  of  the  rajas.    The  pergunna 


contains  a  population  of  37,000,  and 
the  densest  portion  of  this  is  round 
about  Champawat,  there  being  pro- 
bably a  population  of  2,000  within  a 
radius  of  two  miles.    In  the  bazaar 
there  are  a  few  houses,  newly  built, 
quite  equal  to   any  in  the  Almorah 
bazaar,  and,  as  it  is  on  the  high  road 
from  the  Booteah  mahals,  in  the  snow, 
to  the  plains,  a  considerable  trade  in 
the  produce  and  commodities  of  these 
two  respective  regions  is  carried  on 
there.    All  the  leading  inhabitants  of 
the  place,  including  the  government 
officials,  are  very   desirous  that  we 
should  commence  a  school  there ;  and, 
since  my  return  to  Almorah,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  the  tahsildar, 
telling  me  they  have  prepared  a  house 
in  the  bazaar  for  the  school,  and  for 
the  residence  of  the  teacher,  and  in- 
quiring why  we   do    not    commence 
operations.     There  is  a  government 
school  there  for  elementary  vernacular 
teaching,    as    at   Petorah;    but    the 
pundit  understands  that  our  work  will 
not  interfere  with  his,  and  professes  to 
be  very  friendly  to  our  undertaking." 


5.— ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  FUTURE.  THE  SAME. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  Mr.  Budden's  scheme,  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  intended  to  carry  on  the  work  in  this  new  district,  chiefly  by 
means  of  native  agency,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  English 
missionary. 


'*  Gabriel  returned  with  me  from 
Lohoo  Ghat  to  Almorah,  to  attend  to 
Bome  business  matters,  but  left  again 
the  week  before  last,  for  Petorah, 
Bccompanied  by  two  Christian  youths, 
"who  have  just  joined  us  from  the 
Shahjehanpore  orphanage,  through 
the  kindness  of  our  American  brother 
Br.  Johnson,  who  has  charge  of  that 
mstitution.  My  intention  is  that 
Oahriers  head-quarters  shall  be  at 
Petorah,     nearly    midway    between 


Ghangolee  Hath  and  Champawat,  and 
that  one  of  our  native  brethren  shall 
permanently  reside  with  him  there, 
and  regularly  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  school.  Gabriel  will,  I  hope,  start 
in  a  few  days  for  Champawat,  leaving 
the  two  native  brethren  at  Petorah 
for  that  purpose,  and  taking  the 
Hindoo  teacher  with  him.  When  the 
school  at  Champawat  has  been  fairly 
set  a-going,  he  will  return  to  Petorah, 
and  proceed  to  Gangolee   Hath,  to 
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commence  one  there  in  the  same  way. 
There  is  a  good  school  building  there, 
which  will,  for  the  present,  be  avail- 
able for  the  purpose.  Thus  his  work 
will  be  to  superintend  all  these  three 
schools,  visiting  the  outlying  ones 
from  time  to  time,  and  talking  and 
preaching  to  the  villagers.  In  Petorah, 
also,  his  mornings  will  be  employed  in 
the  same  way,  while,  in  the  afternoon, 
he  will  help  in  the  school.  I  have 
told  him  to  prepare  a  rough  map  of  the 
country  roimd  about  Petorah,  giving 
the   villages,    population,    distances, 


roads,  &c.,  and,  with  Ihe  native 
brethren,  to  study  the  provincial  dia- 
lect of  the  people.  Before  leading 
Almorah,  he  had  been  for  some  time 
attending  the  dispensary  here,  receiv- 
ing instruction  from  the  native  doctor 
in  medicine,  and  he  has  taken  a  good 
supply  of  medicine  with  him  for  use 
among  the  people.  This  will  go  far,  I 
hope,  to  soften  their  prejudices  and 
win  their  confidence.  1  intend  to 
visit  all  three  places  as  often  as  1 


can. 


?» 


III.— glabagastar. 


THE  long  looked-for  mail  from  Madagascar  reached  England  on  the 
1st  July.  The  intelligence  which  it  has  brought  comprises  the 
events  of  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year.  Those  events  have 
been  of  a  chequered  character.  Death  has  entered  the  mission  circle 
and  carried  away  the  devoted  wife  of  our  brother,  the  Rev.  0.  F.  Moss  ; 
and  the  health  of  others  has  been  seriously  affected.  The  friends  and 
constituents  of  the  Society  will,  we  feel  assured,  unite  with  the  Directors 
in  the  expression  of  sincere  sympathy  with  all  our  brethren  who  have 
thus  in  various  ways  been  called  upon  to  suffer,  and  in  the  earnest 
prayer  that  ''the  God  of  all  consolation  "  may  comfort  and  sustain  their 
hearts. 

In  regard  to  the  general  work  of  the  mission,  the  tone  adopted  by  otff 
brethren  is  one  of  joy  and  hope.  The  numerous  Reports  tell  of  progress 
both  in  niunbers  and  intelligence.  The  education  of  the  young,  and  the 
training  of  a  native  ministry,  are  stiU  carried  forward  with  vigour; 
while  the  printing  press  sends  forth  its  sheets  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Means  like  these  cannot  fail,  with  God's  blessing,  to  exert  a  powerfiil 
influence  for  good  upon  the  native  pastors  and  the  tnembers  composing 
their  churches ;  both  by  raising  the  standard  of  general  knowledge,  and 
by  enabling  the  people — still  very  ignorant— to  ''  give  a  reason  for  tha 
hope  which  is  in  them."  Nothing,  however,  but  time  and  patient  e£fbrtB 
will  give  the  enlightenment,  conviction,  and  appreciation  of  the  Otospdt 
which  are  so  much  needed. 

The  communications  now  before  us  comprise  a  Rspobt  from  each 
missionary  of  his  particular  sphere  of  effort ;  with  special  details  from 
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the  Superintendents  of  Education  and  the  Fbess.  To  these  are  added 
a  valuable  printed  Keyiew  of  the  mission  in  general,  for  the  ten  years 
ending  December  last  Our  space  forbids  the  insertion  of  more  than  brief 
extracts  from  these  interesting  documents.  SufiBicient,  however,  is  told 
to  lead  us  all,  in  common  with  our  brethren  in  the  field,  devoutly  to 
**  thank  God  and  take  courage." 

1.  THE  VILLAGE  CHUEOHES.    EEV.  W.  E.  COUSINS.    Jan.  13,  1871. 

The  completion  of  the  new  brick  church  at  Ampakibe,  in  October, 
1S70,  renders  that  year  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of  the  mission 
there.  Each  missionary,  in  addition  to  his  town  church,  has  several 
smaller  churches  under  his  superintendence.  Eespecting  these,  Mr. 
Cousins  writes: — 


**The  congregation  at  Isotby  has 
daring  the  year  opened  a  new  chapel, 
capable  of  holding  about  800  people, 
and  has  also  chosen  a  native  pastor. 
The  Church  now  consists  of  120  com- 
municants— 79  more  than  last  year  ; 
and  the  congregation  has  increased  to 
550.  This  number,  however,  is  often 
exceeded:  I  have  seen  700  or  800 
present  at  some  of  the  services.  I  have 
conducted  a  weekly  Bible-class  at 
Isotry  on  Thursday  afternoons,  and  a 
school  with  sixty  children  has  been 
carried  on  regularly  through  the  year. 
The  general  intelligence  of  the  Isotry 
congregation  is  low — ^hardly  superior 
to  that  of  the  country  congregations  ; 
hut  I  notice  an  encouraging  improve- 
ment in  this  as  in  other  respects. 

"The  country  churches  have,   on 


the  whole,  made  good  progress  during 
the  year,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
admission  of  new  members.  Even  in 
those  villages  where  the  ordinary  con- 
gregation has  fallen  off,  good  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  church 
roll.  The  candidates  have  all  passed 
at  least  six  months  under  instruction, 
and  many  of  them  have  learned  to 
read  during  that  time. 

"I  have  paid  about  150  visits  to 
places  in  the  district,  and  have  con- 
ducted fortnightly  classes  in  four  dif- 
ferent villages,  and  have  preached  33 
times  at  various  places  in  the  district. 
If  I  could  find  time  and  money  for 
twice  or  thrice  the  amount  of  this 
itinerating  work,  my  district  would 
be  proportionately  benefited." 


2.  EVANGELISTS.    THE  SAME. 

The  value  of  native  agency  under  proper  superintendence  can  scarcely 
he  over-estimated.  Of  his  own  helpers  in  this  department,  Mr.  Cousins 
reports : — 


**  The  work  of  the  fourteen  evange- 
Hfits  has  been  steadily  maintained 
during  the  year.  They  have  been  en- 
tirely free  from  the  claims  of  govern- 
ment service,  and  have  been  able  to 
teach  without  interruption.    On  the 


whole,  the  influence  of  these  men  is 
good,  and  they  have  used  their  best 
efforts  to  evangehse  the  people  among 
whom  they  are  placed.  Occasionally, 
jealousy  and  quarrels  occur  between 
them  and  some  of  the  people,  but  such 
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cases  are  quite  exceptional,  and  most 
of  tbem  have  succeeded  in  winning  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  people 
under  their  charge.  To  their  efforts, 
too,  it  is  mainly  duo  that  we  haye  now 


so  many  more  people  able  to  read  than 
formerly.  The  present  Beport  shovs 
upwards  of  700  readers:  two  yean 
ago,  probably  not  half  this  nomber 
could  have  been  found." 


3.  THE  SAME.    EEV.  W.  MONTGOMERY. 
On  the  above  subject,   our  esteemed  brother,  Mr.  Monfgomeiy  gives 
60me  interesting  details  : — 


"The  131  preachers  of  1869  haye 
become  378  in   1870— their    number 
almost  trebled.      Many  of  these  are 
very  intelligent,  and  some  are  even 
educated  men.     Several  of  them  are 
able    to    read,    and    understand  too, 
^Dglish  Commentaries  on  the  Scrip - 
tui'es.    One,  whom  I  know  very  well, 
Babezandrina,  my  best  and  kindest 
fiiendjhas  the  Religious  Tract  Society's 
Commentary,  in 6  vols.,  a  complete  set 
of  *  Barnes,'  and  of  *  Matthew  Henry,' 
Hh  is  constantly  reading  them  in  his 
own  house;  he  uses  them   regularly 
for  his  •  sermons,   and  in  preparation 
for  our  Wednesday  Bible-class,  which 
he  has  conducted,  and  will  conduct, 
till  I  can  take  his  seat.     The  queen, 
by  the  way,  is  getting  *  Barnes'  Com- 
mentary' ti-anslated  into  Malagasy. 
But  to  return  to  our  preachers.    Such 
as  those  are  some  of  them.    Beyond 
their  circle  are  very  many  who  have 
had  little  education,  but  who  know 
their  Bible  well.    Earnest  and  warm- 
souled  are  some  of  these,  and  when  I 
hear  them  I  am    reminded  ever  of 
obscure  and  unlearned  Methodist  lay 
preacHers,  whom  I  have  known   in 
years  gone  by,  and  whom  I  shall  re- 
member till  I  meet  them  in  Heaven — 
who,  in  qUiet  nooks  and  villages  of 
northern   England,    keep    alive    the 
aacredfire. 


doubtless,   there  may  be  many  who 
preach  from  motives  of  vanity,  or  be- 
cause Christianity  has  become  fashion- 
able,  and  Religion  walks  abroad  in 
silver  slippers.    I  would  speak  he^ii- 
tatingly  here,  as  befits  my  inexperi- 
ence, when  I  approach  this  topic.  But 
when  I  look  at  some  of  the  great  fac^s 
that  lie  before  me,  I  feel  shut  up  to 
certcdn  conclusions.    Here  is  one:— 
There  are    scores,  nay,  hundreds  of 
these  preachers,  who,  on  Sabbath-da; 
and  week-day,  will  toil  three,  five,  ten, 
or  twenty  miles,  and  even  more  than 
that,   over  weary  roads,    under  this 
fierce  blazing  sun,  to  preach  Clirii»t's 
Gospel  in  the  villages.     Oh,  but,  per- 
.haps,  they  are  paid  for  it  ?    Yes,  some 
of  them  are.    If  a  man  has  far  to  go, 
and  is  known  to  be  very  poor,  he  will 
probably  get  twopence  for  his  time 
and  mental  labour  in  composing  his 
sermon,  and  for  the  time  and  the  phy- 
sical labour  which  he  most  expend  to 
deliver  it. 

**  When  I  remember  that  these  are  no 
incidents,  but  the  continuous,  un- 
wearying, self-denying  labours  of  the 
preachers,  I  think  that  these  should 
outweigh — in  the  scale  of  moral  aig- 
nificance — ^all  our  gratuitous  assump- 
tions as  to  their  motives,  all  the  evJis 
that  we  may  discover  or  fancy  in  the 
character  of  individuals." 


"  Outside    of    this   second   circle, 
4.  THEOLOGICAX  INSTITUTION.    REV.  G.  COUSINS.     Dec.  Slst,  1870. 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year,  the  Rev.  Robert  Tot,  Mr.  Cousin"'* 
colleague  in  the  important  work  of  training  a  native  miniatryi  ^^ 
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compelled,  throngh  failure  of  health,  to  return  to  England.  Since  which 
period,  valaable  assistance  has  been  rendered  to  him  by  his  brethren  in 
the  capital.  Mr.  Cousins  gives  the  following  statements  in  his  Eeport 
of  the  Seminary  :— 


"Twelve  new  students  were  ad- 
mitted on  probation  in  January.  Of 
those  already  enrolled,  twenty  were 
folly  admitted,  but  nineteen,  who  had 
not  given  sufficient  satisfaction,  were 
still  left  on  probation.  One  man  re- 
fdgned  at  our  suggestion,  as  we  saw 
that  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  de- 
riving much  benefit  from  the  instruc- 
tion he  was  receiving.  After  the  exa- 
minations in  May,  eighteen  more 
students  were  fully  accepted;  three 
were  rejected ;  four  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Sewell's  school  for  elementary  in- 
struction; four  of  the  pastors  were 
struck  off  the  list  of  students,  though 
still  allowed  to  attend  the  classes,  if 
so  inclined;  one  student,  who  had 
been  temporarily  suspended  for  copy- 
ing at  examination,  resigned ;  another 
resigned  on  account  of  an  affection  of 
the  eye.  The  total  number  now  on 
the  books  is  thirty-eight.  There  are 
also  three  pastors  who  regularly  at- 


tend and  do  the  usual  class- work,  one 
of  whom  promises  well. 

**The  regularity  of  attendance,  the 
diligence,  perseverance,  and  progress 
of  the  majority  of  the  young  men, 
the  evidences  of  increasing  power  and 
wisdom,  haveallbeen  very  encouraging. 
A  few  have  not  done  so  well  as  we 
expected;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  have  done  far  better.  We  have 
had  two  examinations — the  one  in 
May  and  the  other  in  November — 
both  of  which  were,  in  some  cases, 
most  thoroughly  satisfactory,  and  in 
nearly  all,  tolerably  so.  Besides  these 
full  examinations  we  have  had  frequent 
recapitulations,  every  fourth  week 
being  devoted  entirely  to  revising 
what  has  been  taught  in  the  previous 
three  weeks.  The  students  are  di- 
vided into  two  classes — the  1869  men 
forming  one  and  the  1870  forming 
another." 


5.  AMBATONAEANGA.    THE  SAME. 

To  enable  him  to  devote  a  larger  portion  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  the 
Institution,  the  Church  and  district  formerly  superintended  by  the  lie  v. 
Geo.  Cousins,  has  been  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  Bey.  0.  F.  Moss. 
Mr.  Cousins  writes  :-^ 


"This  will  be  my  last  report  of 
Ambatonakanga,  and  I  coidd  wish  it 
might  prove  the  most  satisfactory  one 
ever  written  by  me,  but  fear  it  cannot 
be.  I  resigned  the  superintendence  of 
the  Church  on  Thursday,  December 
29th,  the  last  Church-meeting  in  the 
year,  having  already  given  a  farewell 
address  from  1  Thess.  iii.  12,  13,  on 
ChriBtmas-day.  The  day  foUovring 
the  Church-meeting  in  the  town,  we 


met  the  leading  people  from  all  the 
out-stations,  and  tried  to  put  matters 
on  a  right  footing  with  them.  Mr. 
Moss  assumed  the  superintendence  of 
the  Church  and  district  on  New  Year's 
Day. 

*<The  general  state  of  the  Church 
at  Ambatonakanga  during  the  year 
has  been  pleasing  and  encouraging  on 
the  whole,  but  not  so  satisfactory  in 
some  respects  as  last  year.  *  The  morn- 
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ing  congregations  have  been  usually 
full  and  good,  though  not  crowded ; 
the  afternoon  congregations  have  been 
rather  thin  and  poor.  This  may  partly 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
people  are  oftener  without  a  missionary 


to  preach  to  them  than  with ;  the  mis- 
sionaries being  few,  and  the  chapels 
very,  very  many.  Probably  the  pre- 
sence of  more  missionaries  in  the 
capital  will  help  to  raise  the  congre- 
gations." 


6.  NUMBERS  AND  OONTETBUTIONS.    THE  SAME. 
As  the  mother  Church  of  Madagascar,  founded  in  1831,  Ambatona- 
KAJSGJL  is  not  backward  in  providing  for  the  support  of  die  Gofipel. 

**  I  have  done  my  best  to  keep  all 
the  business  of  thp  Church  and  district 
straight  and  clear,  and  trust  that 
nothing  has  suffered  from  neglect. 
At  Ambatonakanga  we  have  had  125 
baptisms  during  the  year,  90  of  them 
being  of  adults.  The  Church  has  re- 
ceived 95  additions,  of  which  four  only 
were  from  other  Churches.  Our  losses 
by  death,  removals  to  other  Churches, 
and  suspension  number  28.  The  entire 
number  of  members  in  full  commu- 
nion is  430. 


"  The  congregation  has  been  liberal 
in  giving  money.  Most  of  this  money 
has  been  raised  by  special  collections, 
but  a  considerable  sum  has  been  ob- 
tained by  weekly  offerings.  Subjoined 
is  a  statement  of  expenditure,  minus 
what  was  granted  by  the  Committee:— 
For  evangelists  and  village     £    s.  d. 

preachers 92    3    2 

For  the  poor,  and  general 

objects 24  17    3 


£117    e   5 

7.  EDUCATION.    ME.  JAMES  BAEKEE.    January  4,  1871. 
Eespecting  the  influence  of  Education  upon  the  people  in  geneial, 
Mr.  Barker  writes  as  follows  : — 


**The  past  year  has  been  one  of 
the  most  remarkable,  in  some  respects, 
in  the  history  of  this  mission.  Ee- 
garded  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  there  has  certainly  never  been 
anything  like  it.  The  people  ^e;iera% 
have  never  before  been  so  anxious  to 
receive  instruction  as  they  have  been 
during  the  year  1870.  This  remark  ap- 
plies to  all  classes  of  the  people,  more 
or  less,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ; 
but  more  especially  to  the  higher 
classes.    Those  who  are  at  the  head 


of  affairs,  and  have  to  rule,  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  most  strongly  that  if 
they  would  govern  wisely  and  succesB- 
fully,  and  secure  the  goodwill  and 
co-operation,  as  well  as  obedience  of 
the  people,  they  must  themselves  be 
distinguished  to  some  extent,  by  en- 
lightenment and  intelligence.  This 
is  a  most  hopeful  and  encouraging 
sign;  and  we  shall  ultimately,  no 
doubt,  see  great  good  resulting  from 
it." 


8.  SCHOOLS.    THE  SAME. 

Of  his  daily  work  j^in  the  capital,  Mr.  Barker  gives  the  following: 
particulars : — 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  past  year,  and  almost  all  of  them  are  adnlts 
I  began  to  teach  at  the  palace.  In  They  learn  reading,  writing,  arith- 
this  school  there  are  twenty-six  pupils,      metic,  geography,  grammar,  bistorf, 
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Scripture-history,  and  English.  All 
through  the  year  they  have  been  most 
regular  in  their  attendance,  and  atten- 
tiye  to  their  work.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  their  conduct  also  has  been 
yery  satisfactory. 

**  Besides  the  school  at  the  palace, 
we  have  a  class  of  about  seventeen, 
held  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  most 
important  officers  here,  which  the 
queen  feels  very  anxious  about.  This 
class  meets  daily,  and  is  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  other  school.  In  the 
two  together  we  get  an  attendance  of 


about  forty.  I  am  assisted  by  two 
natiye  teachers. 

**  You  are  aware  that  we  are  build- 
ing a  new  central  school.  Mr.  Pool 
kindly  gave  me  the  plans,  and  he  is 
assisting  me  in  every  way  he  possibly 
can. 

"  For  a  short  time  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  we  taught  in  the  old 
school-room;  and  after  it  was  taken 
down,  Mr.  Pearse,  who  has  the  largest 
school  in  the  town,  asked  his  people 
to  allow  me  to  have  a  part  of  his  chapel 
for  my  students," 


IV. 


Pongfllia. 


AMISSION"  among  the  Buriats,  a  Mongolian  tribe  living  nnder  the  authority  of 
Bussia,  was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  E.  Stallybrass  and  the  Rev.  W.  Swan, 
who  left  England  in  the  year  1817-18.  The  mission  was  established  first  at  the 
town  of  Sblinoinsk,  and  afterwards  also  on  the  Ona.  But  in  1841  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  broke  up  the  mission,  and  the  missionaries  retired  from  the  field.  They  left, 
however,  a  few  converts,  chief  amongst  whom  was  Shaodur,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
their  school-teacher  and  evangelist.  Badsia,  otherwise  called  Peter,  son  of  Michael,  was 
a  pupil,  and  afterwards  a  teacher  of  the  boys*  school  at  Oxa. 

The  Directors  of  the  Society  having  reopened  their  mission  among  the 
Mongol  tribes ;  and,  having  made  Peking  the  basis  of  their  new  operations, 
the  Eev.  James  Gilmour  left  England  for  that  city  in  the  early  part  of 
1 870.  Our  young  brother  was  instruoted  to  study  the  Mongolian  language 
and  literature ;  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  Mongol  people ;  to  gather 
information  respecting  the  localities  most  suited  to  closer  intercourse 
with  them,  and  the  forms  of  labour  best  fitted  to  accomplish  the  great 
purpose  of  evangelising  them.  Before  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr.  Gilmour 
availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  which  offered  for  proceeding  to  Mon- 
golia proper.  Here,  as  will  be  seen  &'om  the  following  correspondencey 
with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  our  valued  friend,  Mrs.  Swan,  Mr. 
Gilmour  has  met  with  several  individuals  intimately  associated  with  the 
former  mission,  and  has  obtained  from  them  much  interesting  and  valuable 
information  :^ 

1.— SUCCESSFUL  INQUIRIES.    EEV.  J.  GILMOUE.    Aprils,  1871. 

Writing  from  Eaachta,  Mr.  Gilmour  thus  describes  the  favourable 
concurrence  of  events  for  obtaining  the  information  he  sought : — 

*'  Fortunately  my  Mongol,  in  whose      Mongolia,  went  to  Urga,  and  I  had 
tent  I  had  been  living  for  a  time  in      to  come  into  Eussia,  and  get  a  Buriat 
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teacher.  It  so  happened  that  the 
teacher  I  found  was  Batma  Aerin- 
chinoff.  This  man  is  now  about  forty 
years  of  age,  and  was  at  the  mission 
school  at  Selinginsk,  where  his  father 
was  teacher.  From  this  man  I  heard 
that,  of  the  two  persons  to  whom  Mr. 
Edkins  had  directed  me,  the  one  who 
Jbad  lived  longest  had  been  in  his 
grave  upwards  of  twenty  years;  but 
the  uncle  of  my  teacher,  the  younger 
brother  of  Aerinchin,  was  still  near 
Selinginsk.  My  teacher  himself  had 
an  indistinct  idea  that  there  had  been 


a  mission  station  at  Ana,  and  another 
beyond  Cheta ;  more  than  this,  I  ooiild 
learn  nothing.    After  waiting  a  time, 
in  the  hope  that  Shagdur  would  get 
Mr.    Edkins's   letter,   and  come   tt) 
Kiachta.    I  took  out  a  paderogria  for 
Cheta   and    Irkutsk    and  back,   and 
started.     At    Selinginsk    we    easily 
found  my  teacher's  uncle,  who  gave 
us  much  information,  and  told  us  that 
Shagdur  lived  at  Ana.    He  could  not 
say  whether   Shagdur  was  dead  or 
alive,  as  the  correspondence  betwet'ti 
them  had  ceased  some  time  before." 


2.— VISITS  FROM  FRIENDS.    THE  SAME. 

As  he  proceeded  on  his  journey,  Mr.  Gilmour  had  pleasant  meetings 
with  old  friendB  of  the  former  mbsionariea : — 


''We  arrived   at   the  post  station 
nearest  to    Ana    one  morning.    The 
postmaster  was  very  obUging,   and, 
hearing  who  I  was,  in  a  few  minutes 
brought  a  woman,  called  Oaf  Doat  Ye 
(so  her  name  sounded),  who  said  she 
had  nursed  Henry  and  Charles  Stally- 
brasa,  who  were  born  at  Hadon.     She 
repeated   the    names   of  the   others, 
and  asked  how  they  were,  but  as  I 
had  never  seen  any  of  them,  I  could 
not  tell  her  much  about  them.     This 
woman  is  now  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
but  looks  much  younger.    We  next 
drove   to  Anagen   Dome,  and  called 
at   the    Russian    Government   office. 
The     head    man    received    us    very 
kindly,  told  us  where  we  would  get 
a  lodging,  and  gaye  us  an  order  that 
permitted  us  to  use  the  Government 
horses.     We   were    scarcely   in    our 
house,  when  people   came   about  us. 
One  was  Bi^dma  Hobitaen ;  he  after- 
wards gave  me  three  letters,  one  for 
you,  one  for  Mr.  Stallybrass,  and  one 
for  Mr.  Edkins.     He  is  fifty-one  years 
of  age;    was   seven    years  with    Mr. 
Swan,  and  recognised  Mr.  Swan*s  por- 
trait.    I  liked   this  man's    face  and 


manner  very  much ;  his  couatenaDce 
had  the  stamps  of  serene  intelligence 
and  peace.  He  went  with  me  to  the 
graves,  and  I,  afterwards,  was  a  night 
in  his  house.  He  knows  Russian,  and 
reads  Russian  books ;  but  his  letters 
speak  for  him.  Another  was  Simeon 
Moschaenoff,  aged  forty.  His  wife 
died  twenty  years  ago.  Mrs.  Swan 
and  Sarah  Stallybrass  asked  much  for 
her,  he  said ;  her  name  was  Yae  Lee 
Koan  Ye  Da.  Your  Siberian  com- 
panion must  excuse  my  calling  her  by 
the  name  by  which  she  ia  spoken  of 
here.  She  is  known  and  remembered, 
not  as  Mrs.  Sonanschen,  but  as  Saruli 
Stallybrass. 

**  Badma  Bogoen  is  fifty-five  years 
of  age,  and  has  a  plain,  honest,  good 
natured  face.  He  looks,  if  anything, 
a  little  simple.  I  like  his  appearance ; 
and  when,  later  in  the  day,  I  asked 
him  to  write  a  letter,  he  said  he  had 
already  commenced  it.  As  you  may 
remember,  his  mother  was  deaf  and 
dumb  ;  his  wife  served  with  you ;  he 
was  at  the  mission  school,  and  wrought 
in  the  printing  house.  He  had  in  his 
bosom  a  book ,  when  I  took  it  out,  and 
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asked  him  what  it  was,  lie  said  it  was 
a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  which 
he  had  printed  with  his  own  hand. 
"  Aborcrombie  was  mentioned   as 


one  of  the  foreigners,  a  printer,  who 
had  a  German  wife.  I  had  not  heard 
of  him  before." 


3.— BADMA.    THE  SAME. 

In  company  with  the  former  teacher  of  the  boys'  school  at  Ona,  Mr. 
Gilmour  was  at  last  saccessful  in  obtaining  an  introduction  to  the  aged 
evangelist  Shaodub  : — 


**  Next  day,  with  Badma  Hobitaen, 
I  went  away  up  tiiie  Ana.  He  pointed 
out  to  me  Shagdur's  wooden  house. 
It  was  new.  He  and  all  the  other 
inhabitants  of  that  place  were  away 
up  the  river  to  their  winter  quarters. 
The  foundations  of  your  house  were 
visible.  The  store-house  was  stand- 
ing in  a  ruinous  state,  roof  falling  in, 
&c»  Badma,  up  at  his  winter  quarters, 
has  a  house  built  in  the  Russian  style, 
with  a  brick-stone  oven.  It  is  very 
comfortable.  He  is  in  good  circum- 
stances, and  has  a  large  grain  store, 
^ear  his '  house,  we  found  Shagdur's 
son,  a  man  of  about  twenty-seven 
years  of  age.    He  conducted  us  to  his 


father's  tent ;  we  found  there  Shag- 
dur's wife,  and  three  daughters. 
Another  son  and  daughter  were  out 
with  the  cattle.  The  tent  had  every 
mark  of  poverty.  It  was  large  and 
roomy ;  the  owner  had  evidently  seen 
better  days.  The  felt  was  much  worn 
and  torn,  and  about  the  only  thing  in 
the  tent  were  three  or  four  boxes. 
Shagdur  himself  was  not  at  home,  and 
he  had  been  away  five  or  six  days  at 
a  place  sixty  or  seventy  versts  from 
his  home.  I  passed  the  night  in 
Badma*s  house.  It  was  comfortable 
enough,  and  we  had  a  deal  of  conver- 
sation that  was  highly  interesting  to 


me. 


}i 


4.— EXTRACTS  OP  LETTER  FROM  SHAGDUR  TO  MRS.  SWAX. 


"In  the  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  beloved  and  never  to  be  for- 
gotten Mrs.  Swan,  peace  to  you  I  By 
the  mercy  of  God,  1,  and  the  inmates 
of  my  house,  have  till  now  been  pre- 
served in  health.  Dear  Mr.  Gilmour, 
having  come  here,  my  heart  is  filled 
with  joy,  and  I  am  scarcely  able  to 
write.  Pardon  me  !  This  gentleman, 
besides  being  at  my  house,  has  been 
at  Badma*s;  this  makes  my  heart 
wonder  in  joyful  amazement,  and 
seems  as  if  dear  Mr.  Swan  had 
liimself  come !  I  have  not  written  to 
you  for  a  long  time.  Your  last  letter, 
with  thirty  silver  roubles,  I  received ; 
but  at  the  time  I  was  ill,  and  a  married 
daughter  died — all  happiness  seemed 


taken  from  me.  My  thought  was  that 
my  own  end  was  near.  While  dwell- 
ing on  this,  I  thought  how  good  it 
would  be  to  meet  with  some  of  God's 
people,  even  before  death.  Now  thi.-* 
gentleman  has  come,  and  given  us 
great  joy  in  the  body.  But,  oh  !  when, 
with  our  true  souls,  we  meet  God's 
people,  how  great  will  our  joy  be. 
Very  often  have  I  desired  to  write  to 
you,  but  was  not  able  to  find  a  way 
for  sending  letters.  The  old  man, 
Sanjol,  is  now  eighty ;  how  quickly 
does  the  time  of  man's  stay  on  earth 
pass  away.  Offer  my  salutations  to 
.  May  you  all,  who  wish  Shag- 
dur well  and  desire  his  peace,  havo 
peace  and  rest  yourselves,  and  never 
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forget,  in  your  prayers,  a  poor  sinner. 
However  remote  from  each,  other  the 
disciples  of  Jesns  may  be,  not  one 
shall  be  forsaken!  May  the  incon- 
ceivable grace  and  blessing  of  the 
most  high  rest  on  each  one.  Amen. 
"  Mi\  Gilmour  showed  us  Mr.  Swan's 


likeness ;  it  was  as  if  two  Hying  friends 
had  come  to  us — it  made  our  hearts 
peaceful.  All  the  friends  who  knew 
you  have  rejoiced  to  hear  of  yon. 
My  time  for  wnting  has  come  to  an 
end.  From  the  heart  wishing  you 
well." 


5.— EXTEACTS  OF  LETTER  FEOM  BADMA  TO  ME.  STALLYBRASS. 


''Very  dear  friend  and  brother  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  James  Stephen 
Stallybrass,  I  wish  you  much  health 
and  peace  from  a  true  heart.  It  is  now 
five  (equal  to  four)  years  since  I  saw, 
and  read  your  letter  to  Shagdur.  My 
heart  greatly  rejoiced  on  reading  the 
dear  letters  from  you,  and  John,  and 
Sarah,  and  Mrs.  Swan.  I  was  glad 
that  you  had  not  forgotten  poor  lowly 
me.  The  time  when  you  were  all  with 
us  was  exceedingly*  pleasant,  and  the 
time  of  separation  from  you  has  been 
very  sad;  but  to  believe  in  the  Al- 
mighty, true  and  only  Lord  God,  and 
to  trust  in  Him,  exceeds  all  other  joys 
whatsoever. 

*'  We  could  find  no  means  at  all  of 
sending  answers  to  your  last  letters ; 
but  I  have  not  to  this  day  forgotten 
the  dear  teachers  and  friends  who  went 
home  from  us  to  their  own  country. 
Kow,  on  the  7th  day  of  this  Eussian 
month  of  March,  there  has  come  into 
our  country  a  missionary,  named 
GiiiMOUE,  who  went  last  year  from 
your  kingdom  to  the  kingdom  of 
China.  He  says  he  has  seen  none  of 
our  friends,  except  Mrs.  Swan,  but 
knows  you  by  report ;  and  he  is  learn- 
ing the  Mongol  tongue. 

**  I  am  now  an  old  man  of  fifty-one 
(equal  to  fifty?)  years,by  Buriat  reckon- 
ing, with  gray  head  and  white  beard, 
and  my  wife  is  as  old  as  I.  I  have 
three  sons  and  one  daughter,  and,  by 
our  eldest  son,  we  have  a  grand- 
daughter.   By  God's  great  mercy,  we 


are  all  welL  I  hope  your  lady  and 
children  are  all  well.  My  youngest 
son  wears  the  cross;  he  is  now  ten 
(equal  to  nine)  years  old.  He  is  learn- 
ing at  the  Ana  School,  near  the 
Dooma,  and  is  beginning  to  read  a 
little  in  Eussian  and  Mongolian.  My 
other  children  and  my  wife  still  re- 
main in  the  worship  of  untrue  gods* 
I  grieve  much,  and  pray  the  Lord 
Jesus  night  and  day  for  their  salva- 
tion. I  abide  in  the  hope  that  the 
mercy  of  God  may  some  day  reach 
them. 

"In  the  year  1860  a  church  of 
God  was  built  near  our  Dooma.  To 
this  church  I  go  very  often;  a  Eus- 
sian missionary  is  there,  and  he  is  a 
very  good  man ;  he  knows  the  Buriat 
language  pretty  well. 

"I  have  been  with  Mr.  GKlmour 
to  see  the  tombs  of  your  dear  mothers. 
The  fence  is  gone ;  some  bricks 
having  broken  and  crumbled  away^ 
Mr.  Gilmour  is  wishful  to  have  them 
repaired,  and  also  to  have  a  fence 
built ;  but  what  will  be  done,  I  do 
not  yet  know.  He  will,  no  doubt, 
write  to  you  about  his  journey  in  oar 
country. 

"And  now,  I  suppose,  we  shall 
never  meet  again  on  this  earth ;  but» 
through  the  great  mercy  and  love  of 
our  exceeding  Great  God  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  may  we,  in  the  life  to 
come,  in  the  everlasting,  glorious, 
and  holy  kingdom  of  heaven,  amongst 
all  His  holy  assemblies,    rejoice  to- 
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gether  in  the  presence  of  God's 
Majesty  for  ever !  Thus  I  ynah.,  and 
thus  I  pray  the  Lord  God. 

"Now,  my  time  for  writing  is 
done.  We  go  this  morning  from  our 
honse  to  the  Dooma,  with  Mr.  Gil- 
monr.  Health  and  peace,  much 
health  and  peace !  From  a  true  heart, 
I  wish  health  and  happiness  to  you 
and  your  household. 


"  A  lowly  hrother  of  yours  in  the 
Lord,  I  have  written  this  with  my 
own  hand. 

**  Peteb,  son  of  Michael  (as  a 

Russian). 
"Badma,  son  of  Khobito  (as 
a  Buriat). 
''  The  9th  day  of  the  Bussian  month 
of  March,  1871 ;  &om  the  Ana  district 
of  the  Khory  Buriats." 


v.— Cjiua, — glissira  llinerantj. 

WE  have  received  from  our  brethren  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Muibhead 
and  Owen,  of  Shanghai,  valuable  journals  of  tours  recently 
nndertaken  by  them,  the  one  in  the  district  of  Suchow,  the  other  in 
that  of  Pu-TtTNO.  The  Rev.  John  Steonach  has  also  forwarded  details  of 
like  work  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amot.  Amid  the  rumours  of  wars, 
and  the  unsettled  thoughts  and  schemes  of  the  Chinese  officials,  the 
Directors  are  gratefdl  to  the  God  of  all  grace  that  the  work  of  the 
Gospel  continues  to  go  forward  so  quietly  among  the  common  people 
and  that  firom  them  the  missionary  continues  to  receive  so  cordial  a 
welcome.  We  regret  that  on  the  present  occasion  we  are  unable  to  give 
more  than  brief  extracts  from  the  several  journals. 

1.  BEV.  W.  MUIBHEAD,  MAY  5,  1871. 

Mr.  Muirhead's  tour  extended  about  four  hundred  miles  in  various 
directions,  and  being  in  as  public  a  manner  as  possible  the  feelings  of 
the  people  may,  to  some  extent,  be  determined  by  it.  He  writes  as 
follows : — 


"I  left  this  place  along  with  a 
native  teacher  on  the  evening  of  the 
3rd  of  April.  We  saQed  in  a  N.W. 
direction,  and  reached  Kwan-san,  a 
district  city  fifty  miles  from  Shanghai, 
on  the  following  day.  Its  importance 
consists  in  the  literary  examinations 
that  are  held  there,  and  which  are 
sometiinee  attended  by  as  many  as 
10,000  students.  The  city  is  in  a 
wretched  state  from  the  effects  of  the 
late  rebellion.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  streets  near  the  gates,  everything 


has  been  laid  desolate,  and  must  re- 
main so  for  an  indefinite  period.  We 
preached  in  several  open  spaces  to  a 
number  of  people  who  listened  to  us 
attentively,  and  who  were  seemingly 
acquainted  with  us  and  our  doctrine. 
We  visited  this  place  not  long  ago, 
and  in  former  days  it  was  a  frequent 
resort  on  the  part  of  missionary 
brethren,  from  whose  labours  some 
fruit  has  been  gathered  into  the 
church.'' 
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2.  VISIT  TO  SUCHOW.    THE  SAME. 
Mr.  Muirhead  thus  describes  his  reception  in  this  important  city : — 


'*Next  morning  we  started  for 
Suchow,  and  on  the  way  landed  at 
different  towns  and  tillages  where  we 
were  weU  received.  As  the  provincial 
capital  came  in  sight,  it  was  an  in- 
teresting spectacle  to  us,  both  on  its 
own  accoimt  and  from  the  memories 
of  the  past  in  connection  with  it. 
Prior  to  the  rebellion  it  was  avast 
emporium  of  trade,  a  great  place  for 
scholarship  and  literature,  and  an 
attraction  to  many  from  all  pai'ts  of 
the  empire  for  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment. At  that  time  we  did  what  we 
could  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
people,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  Chris- 
tian church  was  formed  within  the 
walls.  Now  the  work  must  be  begun 
anew.  Several  brethren  of  different 
missions  are  labouring  there,  but  their 
progress  is  very  small.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  not  in  high  repute  for 
honesty  and  reliability.  Their 
standard  of  character,  even  in 
China,  is  at  a  low  ebb.  We  happened 
to  arrive  on  the  day  for  ancestral 
worship,   and    the  idols  were  being 


paraded  in  great  state  through  the 
city.  The  whole  population  seemed 
to  have  turned  out  on  the  occasion, 
and  the  prcceedings  wera^  conducted 
on  a  grand  and  expensivef scale.  We 
walked  freely  through  the  crowd,  and 
were  recognized  by  many  as  having 
come  from  Shanghai,  where  they  had 
seen  us  in  the  chapel.  There  was  no 
excitement  on  their  part  in  regard 
to  us.  We  Tisited  one  of  the  leading 
temples  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  when 
a  large  crowd  immediately  gathered 
round  us.  We  attempted  to  preach  to 
them,  but  after  a  while  were  obliged 
to  abandon  it,  from  there  being  some 
ill-disposed  persons  present,  who 
sought  to  create  trouble  and  disturb- 
ance. Later  in  the  day  we  bad 
several  excellent  opportunities,  when 
we  were  able  to  speak  freely  and  folly 
about  Divine  things.  We  long  to 
occupy  again  this  seat  of  power  and 
influence  in  the  proyince,  and  thus  be 
in  the  way  of  disseminating  the 
Gospel  far  and  wide." 


3.  BEV.  G.  S.  OWEN.    MAY  1,  1871. 

The  district  of  Pu-tuno  comprised  in  Mr.  Owen's  three  tours,  Hw 
between  Shanghai  and  the  sea  coast  on  the  East  side.     He  says : — 


•*  I  had  plenty  of  preaching.  I 
went  out  every  day  immediately  after 
breakfast,  and  preached  in  different 
parts  of  the  town  or  village,  where  I 
might  happen  to  be,  till  noon,  when  I 
stopped  for  an  hour  to  get  something 
to  eat,  and  then  began  preaching 
again,  it  being  generally  simset  before 
I  returned  to  my  boat.  On  an 
average  I  preached  six  times  eyery 
day,  and  the  native   evangelist  who 


accompanied  me  did  the  same.  We 
took  for  our  texts  such  passages  as 
these  : — *  In  the  beginning  God 
made,'  &c.     *  There  is  one  God,'  &c., 

God  so  loved  the  world,'  &c.  'This 
is  a  faithful  saying  and  worthy,'  &c. 

The    wages    of  sin    is  death,'   &c. 

As  in  Adam  all  died,'  &c.  *  BelieTe 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  &c.  X 
always  spoke  first,  because,  being  a 
foreigner,  I  could  draw  a  much  larger 
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crowd  than  the  native  evangelist. 
We  made  it  a  rule  that  both  of  us 
should  discourse  from  the  same  text, 
so  as  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  our  hearers 


some  one  great  truth,  and  in  all  our 
journeys  we  have  invariably  adhered 
to  this  plan." 


4.  EEV.  JOHN  STRONACH.    MAY,  1871. 


Mr.  Stronacli  thus  describes  bis 
ceived  him  gladly : — 

"  Saturday,  May  6th. — I  was  in- 
vited by  a  wealthy  convert  to  stay 
half  a  day  at  his  house  in  a  village 
on  my  way  to  Lam- Bang.  He  and 
his  eon,  and  his  g;randchildren  are  all 
Christians,  and  his  house  is  one  of  tho 
best  I  have  seen  either  in  town  or 
villago— clean,  lofty,  and  airy.  At 
Jap  chhu  a  fowl  was  killed  for  me  to- 
day, a»  well  as  yesterday,  and  my 
host  killed  another  at  noon ;  so  I 
dined  there,  and  addressed  a  large 
audience  of  the  villagers  in  the 
Ancestral  Hall.  When  I  got  to  Lam- 
Bang  I  found  converts  from  Wa- 
Ohhu  in  search  of  mo,  and  I  was  told 
the  wife  of  one  of  them  shed  tears  be- 
cause I  did  not  pay  them  my  accus- 
tomed visit  ;  in  fact  I  had  not  time. 
In  the  evening  a  convert  from  San- 
chang    read      two     thoughtful    and 


visit  to  a  Christian  family  who  re- 
learned  sermons — ^really  wonderful 
productions  ;  he  is  upwards  of  sixty, 
and  as  modest  as  he  is  intelligent. 

•*  Sunday,  7th. — One  of  the  busiest 
of  these  eight  busy  days.  Baptism  of 
seven  Lam-Bang  and  of  four  San- 
Cheng  converts,  and  the  communion. 
The  largest  of  all  the  chapels  in  this 
district  was  thickly  crowded — all 
seemed  attentive  and  pleased.  I  then 
walked  to  the  District  City— an  hour 
and  forty  minutes — and  had  the  same 
duties  to  perform,  the  number  bap- 
tized being  six — in  all  thirty  since 
Wednesday,  and  there  arehimdreds  of 
other  applicants.  In  the  evening  two 
admirable  sketches  of  sermons  were 
read,  composed  since  Wednesday  last, 
and  two  by  a  father  and  son  who  are 
not  preachers,  nor  has  the  lattor  even 
been  baptized." 


VI.- 


■Botes  of  %  Pon% 


1.  Arrivals.— Mrs.  Whyte  and  Mrs.  Haslam  from  Sourn  India,  July  3. 
Rev.  Charles  Battray  from  Demerara,  July  13. 

Rev.  T.  J.  Patbrsox    and   Mrs.    Paterson    from'  TJitenhaob,    South 
Africa,  July  22. 


VII.— gnniliersarir  ColMons  in  JJag — {Continued.) 


Iiarl)ican  Congregational  Ch.  - 
Buckhuret  Hill  -  -  - 
Burdett  Road  -  -  -  - 
Cambridge  Heath  -  -  - 
Dcverell  Street  Chapel  - 
Fetter  Lane  Welsh  Chapel  - 
Greenwich,  Maizo  Hill  Chapel 


£       8. 

d. 

14    6 

2 

14  14 

8 

4    0 

9 

31  10 

0 

5    6 

0 

4    1 

0 

10  17 

0 

Hammersmith,  Albion  Road  - 

Hanover  Chapel      ,         -  . 
Marlborough  Chapel 
Padding^on  Chapel- 

St.  Mary  Cray,  the  Temple  - 
Stratford  New  Congregational 

Church        -         -        -  - 


£     s.  d. 

4    7  6 

12    6  6 

12  19  'S 

14  11  0 

10  14  0 

20    0  0 


500 
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viiL— Cimtrilmtions. 


From  ISth  June  to  ISth  July,  1871. 

LONDON. 
▲  Friend   (D.)  10    0    0 


A  Friend (D.)    0  10    0 

Cuff,  Vf.  8.  Esq.,  for  Nttlre 
Boy  at  Quilon 3  10    0 


Chelmaford.  John  Dfxon, 
Esq.,  and  tamilj'.  Great 
Claldons    23 


0    0 


Xubler.  ReT.  T 1    1    o 

Do  School,  for  School  at 
Tepery,  Madras 10    0 


Ea*t  OrituUmd.  C.  H.  Oatty, 
Eiq (A.)  10  10    0 

Ea^bomnu.      Oo&trfhutiona    6    0    0 


Reading.  O.  Palmer,  B8q.(Al  M  0  » 
Do.  Master  G.  W.  Pafancr   1   »  o 
Do.  MacterA.Pilaier  ....    1   o  9 
Do.   one    of    Rer.   S.  C 
Gordon'*  congreKatioB..    •  10  I 


Maxwell,  Miw 
ll,W 


.(D.)    9    0    0 


.402    2    2 


ElU)Uf\t<m.      For    Widow*' 
Fund 113 


OodalmtHg.    On  account. ...  44  10    0 
GrarecHMl.     Prince*   Street  47    9    2 


Baid.  Mia*,  collected  by,  ftv 
Bellary  Orphan  School    . .    3 


1    0 


Halifax   Ditlriet    Au*ili€My. 
Onaccount 29    8    8 


fiaondcn,  Mr  J CD.) 


0  10    0     Jt^fovrr,  near  Ahtrffarenn^. 

C^ntribtttiona 8  10    7 


ScTcnty-iCTen    (D.)IOO    0 

W.O 


JMgnttf.    Contribtttkm* ....    I   I  S 

Rothdttlt.    "Wm.  Shaw,  Esq., 
for  TLttUTilei  Chapel    ....    S  0  ft 

EuMhall.     Monthly  Meeting   10  0 

St.  LeonartTt.    H.Treacher, 
Ewi (A)   1   I   0 

SmndbttA.    J.  C.  BOUngtw, 
Esq S  0   0 


.(D.)    10    0 


Woad,  Dr.  F.  J.,  for  Rer. 
Ja*.  Kennedy,  Ranee  Khot  10    0    0 


Harroffate.  Legacy  of  the 
Late  George  Roger*.  Eaq., 
flrve  of  duty 250 


0    0 


Legacy  of  the    Late    Mln 
JaneETcritt  5 


8     0 


Legacy   of  the    Late    Mia* 
Sherman,  with  intereit  ..133  13    4 


Borough   Boad.     Congrega- 
tional Church 2  II    6 


CarUa*  ChapH.    Tot  Mada- 
gascar     0  14    8 


Sammer$mith.  Albion  Road 
Chapel   4  13 


Ha ff dock.  The  Hayea,  Joalah 

Bran*.  E«q SO    0    0 

Do.  The  Grange,   Jo*eph 
Eran*,  Esq 30    0    0 


LaHeashire. 
liary  .... 


Weit    Auxi- 


.000    0    0 


LeicMt«r$hir€ Auriliary  ....800    0    0 


Liftham.    ContribntionSk...  13    4    7 


ZeffUnuUme.           Elisabeth 
Ashley 0  12 


Finner.    B.  Cooke,  Esq  (D.)  fiO    0    0 
SotUhwark.    Cole  Street  Ch.    3    6    0 


Streatham.    Mrs  Kershaw..  25    0    0 
Do.  Miss  Kershaw 10    0    0 


Sutton.    Mr  G.  Bailey 0    6    0 

Tooting.    Contributions....    7    0    2 


Maidenhead.  Legacy  of  E. 
Wackrlll,  per  J.  Poulton, 
E«l 9    3    0 

Manehetter  Awriliary 1265    0    0 

Do.  Mr.  W.  Long,  junr.  ..100 
Do.    Do.  for  Kuruman  In- 
stitute     1    1    0 

Do.  Mrs.    Uenry  Rogers, 

for  ditto COO 

Do.      Grosvenor       Street 
Chapel,  an  Old  Friend  . .  10    0    0 


Spalding.    OontrilmtioBa    ..    7 14  0 

Stratford'on-Avmn.    Annuity 
ofthelAteK.  Fisher,  Esq.  13  9  10 

Tamnion.      l/eif^cj    of   tilte 
Late  James  tTood.  Esq.  ..9$  0  o 


tTrbridge  AHrUiary »  0  • 

Warrington.    For  Kunmum 
Institute 76  IS  0 

WeUingtan  {Salop).     Oootb.    3   5  10 

JTm^Onms.     Oontribntlou  C  S  9 


WegmotUh.  Gloucester 

Chapel    (additional)    117  0 


WbwBntrg.     CHurist    (%nKb    S  IS  10 


Tarmonih     Aujeitituy.     For 
NaUro  Teacher  and  Child  12  5  0 


SCOTLAND. 
JUinhtrgh.    Mn.  MIOfT....    2  0  0 
Do.     Do,     for     Widows' 
Fund 1    0  0 


NetBhvrg.    Oontribtttiona  ..    1    o    0 


NeweaeUo-on-Tgne.      B.   M. 

Allan.  Esq (D.)  80    0    0 


Fentffidt.  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  Female 
Society 5  0  0 


Union      CKaptd,     lilington. 
Auxiliary 92 


a    5 


COUNTBT. 
Axminater.    Contributions. .    1 


0    6 


yeicport    (Isle   of    Wight). 
Nodehlll  Chapel 16    o    6 


Norton  Fitiwmrren.    Contba.  10    3    ' 


Sarnttaple.  A.  Stanton,Esq., 
for  Kuruman  Institute    ..100    0    0 


Bitteme.  Miss  A.  M.  Usbome, 
for  Mr  Pool,  Madagascar. .  50    0    0 


Blackpool.    Contributions  . .  19    4    6 


Ifottingham  Aweiliarg 190    0    0 

Do.  forXummanlnstitutelTS    8    6 


Omhordeg.    Mrs.  Fellowet . .    0    2    |, 
Do.  Mr.  and  Mn.  Greaves    0    2    ^ 

Oxford.    Contributiotts  ....  22  12    4 


Bmtf«a  (Orkneys).    Gontrts.   3   1  0 

IBELAKD. 
IhAtin.    York  Street  Anx- 
Uiary 14  11  H 


PlymoutA.   Sherwell  Chapel. 
For  Widows'  Fund  (add.)    5    0    0 


JVswry.     A  Thank  OAning 
for  Madagaacar 10  0  0 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 
DtmeTura,    BcT.  J.  Ketley    5   0  0 

^M»>btmdknuf,    Ai.    Jokm^t. 
OontributiOBS 14  14  3 


li  is  requested  that  aU  remittances  of  Contributions  be  made  to  the  Esv.  BOBEBT 
EOBINSON,  Home  Secretary,  Mission  House,  Blon^field  Street,  London,  E.G.;  and 
that,  if  any  portion  of  these  yi/U  is  designed  for  a  speci/U  obfed,  fuU  fHMrti^^ 
the  place  and  purpose  may  be  given.     Cheques  should  be  crossed  Bansom,  Bowferie 
and  Co.,  and  Post-office  Orders  made  payable  at  the  Oeneral  Post-office, 

N.B — It  is  urgently  requested,  thAt  when  any  Boxes  or  Parcels  are  forwarded  to  the 
liisBion  House,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  be  sent  to  the  Home  Seorettfy  tlso 
a  dear  and  fall  description  of  their  Contents  and  Value.  This  information  is  aeoM- 
■ary  for  the  gnidance  of  the  Cttstom  HotrsBS  in  the  conntries  to  which  they  go. 

Yates  4c  Alexander,  Printers,  Symonds  Inn  and  Chuitsh  Passage,  Chanoery  Liiie. 


'HIAaJ    i-Cu, 


THE 
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To  the  question^  Bball  we  give  up  the  study  of  sjstematic  theology  1 
not  a  few  in  our  day  would  readily  answer  in  the  affirmative.  They 
profess  to  be  opposed  to  all  dogmatic  teaching  within  the  sphere  of 
religion,  and  to  think  it  the  wiser  and  safer  course  to  satisfy  themselves 
with  certain  grand  and  prominent  statements  of  Scripture,  without 
venturing  on  the  uncertain  and  questionable  attempt  to  expatiate  on 
their  mutual  relations,  to  trace  them  to  their  supposed  consequences, 
and  to  form  them  into  a  harmonious  whole.  For  example,  it  was  stated 
by  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  funeral  discourse  for  the  late  Charles  Dickens, 
that  that  po2)ular  writer  had,  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  enjoined 
his  children  to  follow  the  Christian  religion,  but  only  as  it  could  be 
ascertained  from  the  personal  teaching  of  Christ  Himself.  This  injunction 
implied  that  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  were  of 
inferior  authority  to  the  discourses  of  their  Divine  Master,  and  still 
more  that  the  preyalent  notions  of  Christianity,  as  set  forth  by  modem 
preachers  and  divines,  are  to  be  avoided.  Nor  does  the  writer  referred 
to  stand  alone  in  these  views.  They  are  held,  more  or  less,  by  many 
others ;  and  some  of  them  occupying  the  position  of  public  teachers. 

Here  there  is  forgetfulness  of  two  things :  first,  that  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  personal  teaching  of  Christ,  save  from  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles ;  and,  secondly,  that  in  His 
personal  teaching  there  is  the  most  distinct  declaration  that  He  had  but 
partially  initiated  them  into  His  doctrine,  that  He  had  much  to  say  to 
them  which  they  could  not  then  bear,  but  that,  on  His  departure,  Ho 
would  send  the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  them  into  all  the  truth.* 


•  Johnxvi.  12,  13;  xiv.  26. 
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Henoe  we  leaom  that  the  doctrine  of  Christy  or  what  He  demgned 
for  the  follest  illumination  of  His  Ohurch  in  all  that  related  to  His 
mission  and  the  religion  of  which  He  was  the  founder,  was  imparted  to 
His  first  disciples  gradually,  as  thej  were  capable  of  reoeiying  it,  and 
that  whosoever  would  make  himself  acquainted  with  that  doctrine  in 
all  its  extent  and  coniprehensiyeness,  but  who  should  decline  to  sit  at 
the  feet  of  those  who  were  expressly  appointed  and  qualified  to  follow 
their  Lord  in  the  dissemination  of  His  truth  and  the  building  up  of 
His  Church,  would  commit  a  capital  error,  and  proye  esseutiallj 
deficient.  Not  that  His  own  teaching  did  not  include  something  more 
than  the  mere  rudiments  of  those  grand  doctrines,  dislike  of  which  is  the 
motive  for  choosing  to  learn  of  the  Master  rather  than  of  His  inspired 
disciples.  As  regards  the  awful  justice  and  sanctity,  as  well  as  the  love 
and  mercy  of  God,  the  thorough  and  widespread  depravity  of  human 
nature  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  its  renovation.  His  real  Divinity 
and  the  indispensableness  of  His  humiliation  to  death  for  expiating 
human  sin,  the  demand  for  repentance  and  exclusive  reliance  on 
Himself  for  the  priceless  blessing  of  salvation,  the  terrible  doom 
awaiting  the  impenitent  and  imbelieving  in  the  next  world — doctrines 
which  are  supposed  by  the  persons  in  question  to  be  characteristic  of 
apostolic  teaching,  rather  than  of  our  Lord's — where  shall  we  find  them 
more  clearly  and  strongly  expressed  than  in  His  own  discourses,  as  re> 
corded  in  the  Four  Gospels  1  *  It  would  be  vain,  therefore,  to  think  of 
getting  rid  of  these  offensive  dogmas  by  limiting  attention  to  His  per- 
sonal teaching  alone.  Beside,  it  is  manifest  that  He  positively  designed 
the  teaching  of  His  apostles  to  be  supplementary  of  His  own,  and  that 
whoever  would  be  fully  instructed  as  to  what  is  to  be  understood  and 
believed  respecting  Himself  and  the  religion  which  He  came  to  intro- 
duce, must  reverently  listen  to  them  as  specially  qualified  to  afford  such 
instruction.f 

And  in  all  that  fell  from  His  lips,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  His 
earthly  ministry,  or  in  the  communications  afterwards  made  to  these  His 
chosen  servants,  there  was  not  the  slightest  hint  that  any  addition  would 
ever  be  made  to  their  teaching,  or  that  any  other  order  of  men  would  be 
raised  up,  either  to  correct  or  supplement  the  testimony  which  they 
should  deliver.  In  the  Old  Testament  there  are  repeated  intimations  of 
the  greater  and  more  profound  knowledge  of  Divine  things  which  should 
be  vouchsafed  to  the  world  in  Gospel  times ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  this 
kind  in  any  stage  of  our  Lord's  instructions  to  authorize  the  idea  of  any 

« ICatt.  xxiii.  13-33.  John  iii.  3-7 ;  Mark  vii.  21-23 :  Johnriu.  5S,x.30,  Ti.53-6  ; 
Matt.  zx.  28,  iv.  17;  John  vi.  40 ;  Hark  ix.  43-48. 

t  1  These,  iv.  8;  2  Pet.  iii.  2. 
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future  interpoBitioii  to  enlarge  and  supersede  the  teaching  of  the  apostles. 
The  serious  reader  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  is  left  to  conclude  that 
the  scheme  of  Divine  instruction  contained  in  them  is  finished  and  com- 
plete, and  that  to  know  the  mind  of  God,  and  possess  ourselves  of  all 
the  truth  lodged  in  them,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  humble,  earnest,  and 
prayerful  study  of  them. 

If  we  do  this,  we  shall  necessarily  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  re- 
sults which  will  interest  and  stimulate  our  noblest  faculties.  All  the 
facts  and  utterances  of  Divine  Revelation,  in  counsel,  precept,  prediction, 
promise,  and  warning,  in  its  disclosures  of  God's  glorious  being  and  per- 
fection, of  His  acts  of  creating  and  preserving  power,  and  righteous  and 
beneficent  government,  of  His  long  suffering  and  mercy  to  His  fallen  and 
guilty  creature  man,  of  His  purposes  for  man's  restoration,  of  the  mystery 
of  His  love  and  grace,  in  the  whole  plan  of  Christ's  appointment  to  accom- 
plish that  restoration,  of  the  ages  of  righteousness  and  peace  destined  to 
mark  the  subsequent  history  of  the  human  race  on  earth,  and  of  the 
inefiable  glories  and  bliss  which  piety  shall  realize  in  eternity — all  these, 
in  manifold  concatenation  of  each  with  each,  and  in  all  that  each  may 
assert,  or  imply,  or  suggest,  must  assuredly  come  before  us,  as  we 
thoughtfully  traverse  the  immense  field  open  to  our  investigation.  What 
shall  we  do  with  this  vast  multiplicity  of  themes,  each  of  them  appealing 
to  the  intellect,  the  conscience,  and  the  heart,  and  provided  by  Divine 
wisdom  and  goodness  for  our  information  and  training  in  all  that  is 
truly  great  and  good  ?  Shall  we  restrict  our  regards  to  certain  pro- 
minent points,  interesting  by  their  pathos  to  mere  human  feelings  ?  or 
shall  we,  in  pious  deference  to  the  allwise  and  gracious  Bestower  of  so 
wide  and  varied  an  assemblage  of  communications,  endeavour  to  take  in 
the  whole,  trying  to  assign  each  individual  part  to  its  appropriate  place 
and  connection,  and  so  build  up  the  entire  temple  of  truth,  in  which  we 
may  worship  to  His  glory  and  our  own  edification  1 

To  do  this  would,  we  conceive,  be  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human 
mind.  It  cannot  rest  in  any  present  knowledge  or  attainments,  so  long 
as  it  has  the  means  of  rising  to  higher.  The  facts,  statements,  and 
discoveries  presented  to  it,  in  whatever  manner,  arouse  its  action  upon 
them,  and  impel  it  onward,  not  only  to  the  comprehension  of  them,  but 
to  still  further  conclusions.  It  kindles  as  it  goes,  and  gathers  fresh 
stimulus  to  all  its  activities,  reflecting,  reasoning,  inferring,  and  listen- 
ing to  every  suggestion  which  may  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  knowledge. 
This  mental  process  employed  on  the  grand  and  diversified  themes 
of  Divine  Kevelation  would  give  birth  to  systematic  theology.  Every- 
thing would  be  arranged  in  due  order  and  subordination,  the  devout 
student  would  wish  to  weigh  each  topic  and  place  it  in  its  true  relation  to 
the  rest,  would  be  careful   to   omit  nothing  from  his  unprejudiced 

B  B     2 
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consideration,  and  prepared  to  follow  every  suggestion  to  its  just  con- 
sequences. And  thus  he  would  inevitably  be  systematizing  the 
materials  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 

To  forbid  such  a  course  would  be  to  check  the  mind's  noblest 
researches  and  aspirations.  Knowledge  of  eveiy  kind  is  useful  and 
pleasant,  and  worth  the  cost  of  acquisition ;  though,  as  no  mind  can  be 
thoroughly  proficient  on  every  subject,  there  are  some  departments 
which  can  be  cultivated  only  by  particular  men,  who  have  a  professional 
interest  in  them.  But  the  knowledge  of  €k>d  and  of  everything  per- 
taining to  true  religion  is  at  once  the  sweetest  and  most  sublime  of  all 
knowledge,  and,  moreover,  has  a  claim  on  the  solemn  attention  of  all 
men  according  to  their  opportunities,  so  that  none  can  be  indifferent 
to  or  n^ligent  of  it  without  serious  blame.  And  it  is  within  this 
sphere  that  every  elevated  and  hallowed  mind  expatiates  with  supreme 
concern  and  delight.  To  know  more  of  Grod  and  His  adorable 
administration,  to  walk  in  light  where  others  are  beset  with  mystery, 
to  understand  the  grounds  on  which  His  favour  may  be  enjoyed  by  the 
most  guilty  and  wretched,  to  be  able  to  justify  all  His  dealings  with  the 
human  race  and  every  other  order  of  His  rational  creatures,  to  get 
clearer  and  clearer  visions  of  His  glory,  and  to  see  how  completely  He 
is  vindicated  from  all  the  accusations  and  aspersions  of  the  wicked,  and 
from  all  the  hard  thoughts  of  the  oftentimes  perplexed  and  hesitating 
l^liever,  is  unquestionably  what  such  a  mind  aspires  to,  but  to  which 
it  can  make  no  approach  otherwise  than  by  prolonged,  profound,  and 
repeated  study  of  the  inspired  Word,  under  the  implored  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  And  although  some  of  the  conclusions  of  such  a  mind 
might  not  be  wholly  acquiesced  in  by  every  other  mind  of  equal 
capacity,  application,  and  piety,  yet  the  course  taken  is  the  best  for  its 
own  improvement  and  satisfaction,  and  yields  it  a  rich  reward.  But 
all  the  while  it  has  been  gathering  together  and  harmonizing  every 
truth  of  God  which  it  has  digged  from  the  mine  of  Holy  Writ. 

And,  further,  not  to  take  this  course  would  be  to  forego  the  employ- 
ment of  its  faculties  on  themes  which  God  had  graciously  submitted  to 
it  for  the  holiest  profit,  and  so  to  incur  the  chaige  of  ingratitude.  Why 
has  God  illuminated  all  the  questions  which  can  stir  the  spirit  of  man, 
by  adding  the  volume  of  Eeyelation  to  that  of  nature,  but  to  allay  its 
anxious  inquiries,  and  so  to  lift  it  into  the  fellowship  of  His  own  wisdom 
and  goodness,  that  it  may  be  free  of  the  whole  universe,  and  see  every 
portion  of  it  beaming  with  the  proofs  of  His  righteousness  and 
beneficence  1  To  decline  ascending  this  eminence,  and  breathing  so  bri^t 
and  pure  an  atmosphere,  would  be  a  thoughtless  requital  of  the  Divine 
bounty. 

It  would  also  be  acting  with  singular  inconsistency.  All  die  feusts  which 
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oonstitate  human  knowledge  have  been  carefuUj  and  laboriouBly  syste- 
matized, and  laudably  and  profitably  so.     Human  science,  which  has 
latterly  made  such  rapid  advances,  and  procured  so  much  applause  and 
admiration,  is  the  fruit  of  observation,  reflection,  and  study.     It  is  by 
gazing  and  meditating  on  the  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  that  the 
sdenoe  of  astronomy  has  been  gradually  built  up.     It  is  to  a  searching 
and  patient  analysis  of  the  various  substances  of  the  globe  that  chemistry 
owes  its  existence.     And  so  with  respect  to  science  in  general ;  it  is  the 
careful,   patient,  and  persevering  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of 
matter  and  of  mind,  and  the  following  up  of  their  suggestions.     The 
great  law  of  gravitation  was  a  deduction  from  previous  discoveries.    And, 
by  imiversal  consent,  this  method  of  advancing  human  knowledge  is 
commended,  and  its  results  lauded  and  treasured  up.     Would  it  not, 
therefore,  be  manifestly  inconsistent  to  deal  otherwise  with  the  vast  and 
varied  fields  of  Scripture  ?    The  studies  of  devout  and  holy  men  have 
not  exhausted  its  precious  contents.     They  learnt  much  which  others 
had  not  learnt,  and  lived  in  clearer  light  on  some  grand  points  than 
their  predecessors.     And,  doubtless,  there  are  truths  in  the  bosom  of 
Scripture  yet  to  be  elicited,  which  shall -shed  a  brighter  light  on  the  moral 
government  of  God,  and  on  the  condition  and  destinj  of  man,  than  the 
world  has  yet  witnessed.      Lowly,  reverent,  and  prayerful  investigation 
of  the  whole  realm  of  Bevelation  may  justly  be  expected  to  gain  a  wider 
survej  of,  and  deeper  insight  into,  the  Divinely  provided  means  for  man's 
instruction,  and  discover  a  harmony  among  all  its  parts  which  shall  give 
rest  and  gladness  to  many  a  perplexed  and  weary  spirit. 

From  such  considerations,  then,  as  the  foregoing,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  conclude  that  the  dislike  of  doctrine,  or  dogma — as  the  objectors  prefer 
to  call  it — vi  as  insensate  and  unphilosophical  as  it  is  unchristian. 

W.  F. 


I  KNOW  not  how  it  is  that  we  so  commonly  fall  into  the  way  of  con- 
ceiving prayer  as  a  duty,  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  exaction  God  makes 
upon  us ;  or,  as  if  making  prayers,  saying  prayers,  and  keeping  our- 
selves to  it  as  a  law,  were  any  but  a  very  ignoble  and  false  conception  of 
what  prayer  is.  A  good  many  passages  of  Scripture,  it  is  true,  can  be 
tamed  that  way,  if  we  choose  to  put  the  dullest  and  most  servile  meaning 
possible  on  them  j  as  when,  for  example,  it  is  shown  that  ''  men  ought 
always  to  pray  and  not  to  faint,"  to  "  continue  instant  in  prayer,"  to 
"pray  without  ceasing,"  and  the  like.  But  the  oughtnesa  brought  into 
view  in  such  expressions  only  relates  to  what  we  owe  ourselves,  in  a 
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matter  of  so  great  privilege.  Doubtless  there  is  guilt,  great  guilt,  in 
withholdiDg  prayer  and  living  a  prayerless  life ;  but  it  is  the  guilt  we 
incur  in  our  perversity  against  ourselves,  and  the  disrespect  "we  im- 
pliedly offer  to  God,  who  tenders  us  a  privilege  so  high.  Nothing  is 
farther  off  from  Gk)d,  as  we  may  certainly  know,,  than  to  be  exacting 
prayers  of  us.     Prayer  always  goes  with  a  promise,  and  promises  are 

not  exactions. 

In  one  view,  this  permission  of  prayer  represents  what  is  personal  in 
Qod's  dispositions,  or  the  royal  moods  of  His  generosity  and  mercy ;  but 
we  do  not  fully  conceive  it,  till  we  find  it  erected  as  institute,  or  set  in 
as  privilege,  to  be  a  matter  integral  and'  constituent  in  His  polity  itself 
Instead  of  being  penned  by  fate,  or  girded  about  by  some  cast-iron 
necessity  of  ^causes,  as  many  try  to  imagine,  He  asserts  both  His  own 
liberty  and  ours,  by  showing  us  a  whole  of  governmental  order  built  for 
approaches,  interpellations,  suits  of  prayer,  having  open  spaces  made  for 
promises  to  go  out  and  petitions  to  come  in.  Even  9s  an  apostle  8a}-s, 
"  Let  us,  therefore,  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may 
obtain  mercy  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need." 

The  right  of  petition,  thus  grounded,  does  not  pertain,  he  conceives, 
to  God's  personal  being  and  dispositions  merely,  but  to  a  "  throne,"  a 
grand  imperial  compact  of  counsel  and  law,  so  adjusted  as  to  let  petition 
offer  suit.  And  the  eternal  government  of  God,  having  this  institute  of 
prayer  incorporate,  is  so  broadly  affected  in  the  plan,  as  to  be  radically 
different  from  what  it  otherwise  would  be.  It  is  flexible  enough  to  let 
in  human  wills  and  give  them  a  voice,  without  infringing  any  terms  of 
order.     The  very  throne  of  the  Kingdom  is  a  "  throne  of  grace." 

We  are  thus  allowed,  with  entire  reverence,  to  look  on  the  right  of 
prayer  as  a  right  of  petition  set  in  order  and  offered  by  the  government 

of  the  world very  nearly  the  same  that  has  been  so  earnestly  contended 

for  and,  with  so  great  difficulty  conquered,  in  our  modem  agitations  for 
liberty.  Probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  has  not  been  thus  regarded 
is,  that  God  has  not  been  slow  enough  to  let  us  agitate  for  it,  but  good 
enough  in  His  own  motion  to  volunteer  the  tender  of  it,  to  call  us  to  it 
by  encouragement  and  promise,  and  even  to  frame  it  in  beforehand,  by 
adjusting  all  the  possibilitiea  needed  to  make  room  for  it.  This  right  of 
petition,  it  is  true,  has  been  largely  valued  by  the  people,  under  princely 
governments,  as  a  means  of  intimidation,  when  some  new  liberty,  or 
some  redress  of  wrong  is  wanted.  The  princes,  too,  have  had  no  little 
reason  to  be  jealous  of  the  opportunity  given  by  it  for  combinations  and 
conspiracies  dangerous  to  their  own  security,  when  great  petitions,  loaded 
heavy  with  names,  are  allowed  to  be  set  in  array.  In  such  cases  the  suit 
of  the  petition  is  nothing,  and  the  storming  party  organi2«d  by  it  forms 
the  whole  significance  of  it;  whereas  the  suit  is  everything  in  the  petition 
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that  is  offered  to  God,  and,  as  being  the  Almighty  Euler  of  the  world, 
He  has  nothing  to  apprehend,  and  the  petitioners  nothing  to  hope,  from 
sjxj  such  massing  of  opinions  and  numbers,  apart  from  the  reasons  and 
occasions  represented.  We  are  sometimes  almost  ready  to  deny  that 
government  was  government,  or  had  any  rights  at  all,  when  sub- 
jects, wronged  by  the  violence  of  their  princes,  or  trampled 
by  the  extortions  of  their  ministers,  were  not  su^red  to  so 
much  as  groan  aloud,  or  make  audible  suit  for  pity;  but  for  long 
ages  so  it  was.  Till  finally,  in  the  last  two  hundred  years,  some  foot- 
holds have  been  gained  against  prerogative,  and,  by  means  of  articles, 
charters,  constitutions  and  the  like,  the  right  of  petition  has  obtained 
fixed  pledges  and  guarantees.  Though  even  to-day  the  more  personal 
governments,  so  called,  are  afraid  to  allow  great  public  assemblies  or 
subscriptions,  lest  some  danger  of  revolution  may  lurk  in  them.  In 
many  cases,  not  more  than  twenty,  ten,  or  it  may  be,  even  five  persons 
are  allowed  to  meet,  or  subscribe  together,  unless  by  express  license 
given.  Whereas  it  is  a  distinction  how  honourable,  how  grandly  im- 
pressive, in  our  Great  King  above,  that  He  invites  to  the  largest  possible 
consent  of  the  petitioning  parties,  not  merely  giving  promise  to  the 
"  two  or  three  that  may  *  agree,'  but  even  waiting  for  multitudes  to  be 
of '  one  accord  in  one  place.' "  For  the  more  numerous,  the  more  nearly 
world-wide  the  consent,  the  more  conditions  there  will  be  on  the  ground 
of  which  their  petition  may  be  granted,  and  the  fewer,  on  the  ground  of 
which  it  should  not ;  for  among  the  reasons  why  God  is  drawn  to  the 
hearing  of  prayers  are  the  yearnings,  hungers,  wants,  and  groaning 
benevolences  of  His  petitioners,  and  the  more  of  them  are  joined,  and  in 
the  closer  consent  or  system,  the  more  I'eason  He  has  for  granting  their 
petitions,  and  the  fewer  why  He  should  not.  In  the  civil  state,  where 
we  had  to  conquer  this  right  of  petition,  it  arrived  late  and  came  in 
bleeding ;  but  God  in  the  gray  paternity  of  His  rule  could  never  frame 
a  plan  which  had  it  not. 

'Observe,  moreover,  as  we  almost  never  do,  that  He  really  means  by 
this  institute  of  prayer,  incorporated  as  a  liberty  in  His  plan,  to  qualify 
what  we  might  otherwise  look  upon  as  the  purely  autocratic  absolutism 
of  His  rule,  introducing  an  element  so  far  popularized  as  may  fitly 
consist  with  His  own  supreme,  sacredly  beneficent  counseL  Prayers 
amount,  in  this  view,  to  a  kind  of  suffirage,  and  about  the  most  perfect 
kind  that  can  be  conceived.  They  prevail  by  exactly  what  they  are, 
that  is  by  the  number,  and  quality,  and  weight  of  the  reasons 
embodied  in  them.  They  are  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  stupid 
and  coarse  dittoahip  of  the  ballot — signifying  exactly  the  same 
thing  under  aU  the  compoundings  of  merit,  motive,  aim,  pur- 
I^ose,  affinity,  caprice,  in  the  voters,  counting  each  his  numeral  on&— 
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they  go  in  as  wants,  repentances,  sorrows,  groanings  on  aoooont 
of  wrong,  needs  of  help,  burdens  of  compassion,  causes  undertaken^ 
aspirations  felt,  and  being  worded  into  petitions  they  haye  all  thdr 
relative  values  and  weights  in  the  scale  of  reasons.  For  all  God's 
answers  to  prayer  are  issued  on  the  ground  of  reasons,  which  reasons 
consist  largely  in  the  stress  and  wise  working  of  the  prayers,  and  the 
amount  of  want  or  beneficent  desire  united  in  them.  Whereupon  bang 
let  in,  as  determining  reasons  for  the  things  asked  for,  God  is  able  to 
add  up  the  wonderfully  complex  score,  and  give  or  deny  as  the  balanoe 
of  true  counsel  requires.  And  so,  while  the  gOTemment  is  monarchj, 
in  one  sense  absolute,  there  is  yet  allowed  to  be  a  popular  voting  in,  or 
pressing  in,  by  free  appeal  and  argument,  in  which  all  dearest  oonsideia- 
tion  is  gotten  from  it,  all  most  rational  modifications,  all  accommodations 
of  true  privileges,  under  its  rule. 

Observe,  also,  that  it  is  particularly  sought  in  this  right  of  petition  to 
invigorate,  and  by  no  means  to  depress  or  stifle  the  will  and  personality 
of  the  petitioners.     It  is  no  true  conception  of  prayer,  that  it  prevails  by 
a  simple  consenting  of  the  soul  to  be  lapped  in  Qod's  will,  bowing  to  it 
as  in  self-surrender.     It  will  not  prevail,  of  course,  against  Qod's  will, 
but  it  may  prevail  on  God's  will,  by  becoming  itself  a  reason  for  deter- 
minations of  love  and  favour,  such  as  otherwise  could  not  be  His  will  at 
all.     It  makes  the  petitioner,  so  far,  a  negotiator,  a  protestor,  nay  a 
wrestler.     He  is  to  have  more  will  and  greater,  not  less.     Instead  of 
just  being  limp  to  God,  and  calling  that  his  prayer,  he  is  to  have  his  will 
tonicaUy  energized,  and  put  in  heavier  momentum  rather ;  asserting 
and  reasserting  his  want,  and  refusing  to  accept  denial.     The  very  plan 
is  to  create  force  in  him,  to  make  him  resolute  as  Jacob,  bold-worded 
and  sharp  like    Moses,  persistently    humble  like  the  Syrophenician 
woman,  importunately,  undiscourageably  tough,  as  one  that  has  an  un- 
just judge  to  be  worried  down.     Sy  His  right  of  petition,  God  contriyes 
in  this  manner  to  beget  just  the  utmost  wiU  in  ust  that  reverence  per- 
mits, or  desperation  implies.     Instead  of  hemming  about  our  will,  he 
rallies  it  and  brings  it  on,  jealous  never  of  any  overgrown  force  in  our 
personality.     By  His  very  institute  of  prayer.  He  will  gird  us  up  in  our 
righteous  personality,  to  the  highest  point  which  can  be  harmonised  with 
order  and  love,  and  kept  in  living  co-operation  with  Himself.   And  then 
having  raised  our  Ibroken  personality  up  into  royalty,  thus  He  declares 
thai  He  will  enthrone  us  finally  and  set  us  up  in  power,  to  reign  with  Him 
— Jacobs  all  henceforth,  because,  as  princes,  they  have  had  power  even 
with  God,  and  have  prevailed.  Horace  Bushnell,  D.D. 
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If  the  first  lesson  in  all  true  philosophy  be  to  doubt,  the  aim  of  that 
same  philosophy  is  to  arrive  at  certitude  and  truth.  The  mind  cannot 
rest  in  uncertainty.  It  will  not  be  satisfied  even  with  probabilities.  If 
it  be  in  earnest  in  its  inquiries  and  pursuits,  it  will  press  onward  from 
what  may  be,  to  what  is.  If  it  start  from  the  point  of  doubt  and 
difficulty,  it  will  nerve  itself  for  efibrt,  and  never  dream  of  repose  till  it 
can  grasp  what  is  undeniable  and  immutable.  The  field  of  research  and 
iaquiiy  is  veiy  wide,  and  is  not  to  be  traversed  in  haste  and  hurry. 
Investigation  is  the  work  of  time,  and  challenges  the  closest  and  most 
patient  application.  If  the  instinct  of  genius  be  enterprise,  and  if  the 
genius  of  enterprise  be  labour,  then  without  labour,  it  is  in  vain  that  we 
look  for  results.  The  mind  must  enter  on  the  task  of  ascertaining  and 
determining  what  is  truth  in  any  and  every  field  of  inquiry,  in  the 
spirit  of  an  earnest  and  honest  solicitude.  While  abjuring  all  undue 
reverence  for  great  names  and  authorities,  we  must  at  the  same  time 
lay  aside  all  prejudices  and  preconceived  notions,  and  come  to  the  inquiry 
with  childlike  simplicity,  and  with  a  supreme  desire  to  know  what  is 
the  truth.  If  the  eye  must  be  sunny  to  see  the  sun,  the  under- 
standing must  be  puiged  and  purified  to  discover  the  object  of 
pursuit^  and  to  look  at  that  object  in  the  light  in  which  it  stands 
revealed  to  us.  Just  as  the  introduction  or  existence  of  any  foreign 
body  in  the  eye,  would  interfere  with  the  clearness  and  the  correctness 
of  our  vision^  so  the  understanding  may  be  blinded,  or  may  be  subject 
to  agendLes  and  influences  which  render  it  morally  certain  that  it  can 
never  appreciate  or  apprehend  the  object  which  is  set  before  it.  As 
the  most  beautiful  experiment  in  chemistry  may  fail  through  the 
presence  of  a  single  contrary  element,  so  nothing  must  be  allowed  to 
come  between  the  mind  of  the  inquirer  and  the  truth  of  which  he 
professes  to  be  in  search.  The  prize  will  more  than  make  up  for  tlie 
sacrifice.  Knowledge  is  to  be  desired  rather  than  choice  gold ;  and  the 
price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies.  The  profoimder  the  knowledge,  the 
more  perfect  the  wisdom. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  principle  to  the  claims  of  Christianity.  Here 
is  a  document  which  professes  to  be  a  Eevelation  from  God  to  man,  and 
which  challenges  our  belief  and  acceptance.  The  evidence  in  favour  of 
its  Divinity  can  be  subjected  to  every  possible  test.  Like  the  material 
which  is  thrown  into  the  crucible  and  subjected  to  the  flame,  and  which 
will  resolve  itself  either  into  the  coarser  earth  or  into  some 
predoua  metal,  Christianity  will  prove  to  be  either  a  Supernatural 
Communication  or  nothing  more  than  so  much  waste  paper.  We  know  of 
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no  other  volume  which  can  produce  the  same  amount  of  evidence — external 
and  internal — in  support  of  its  claims,  while  the  demonstration  soppUed  in 
its  moral  effects  on  the  heart  and  character  of  myiiads  of  the  human  nee, 
place  it  infinitely  above  every  composition  now  known  in  the  world.  Of  this 
evid^ce  neither  ancient  nor  modem  unbelief  has  been  able  to  dispose. 
Infidelity  has  more  than  emptied  her  quiver,  while  every  arrov 
which  she  has  expended  has  been  blunted  or  broken  in  each  suocesave 
attack  on  our  Christian  Faith.  Not  only  has  that  Faith  withstood  and 
triumphed  in  the  hour  of  trial,  but  has  gone  forth  with  a  power  to  which 
the  warrior's  shield  of  triple  brass  is  as  the  merest  gossamer,  and 
achieved  victories  before  which  the  best  fought  field  recedes  into  un- 
measured distance.  We  say  not  this  to  preclude  the  examination  of  the 
evidence.  We  challenge  the  most  searching  inquiry.  We  are  not  the 
advocates  of  a  blind  credulity.  Faith  must  rest  on  evidence,  and  if  tbe 
evidence  in  favour  of  Christianity  be  not  sufficient,  or  fails  to  stand  any 
test  to  which  it  is  subjected,  then  we  cease  to  press  home  its  claims  on 
the  heart  and  conscience.  If  it  be  not  a  Divine  reality,  then  it  is  a 
cunningly  devised  fable.  We  cling  to  no  doubtful  or  disputatious  creed, 
and  if  Christianity  be  not  the  true  sayings  of  Qod,  let  it  for  ever  perish ! 
Assuming  that  the  evidence  is  incontrovertible — and  we  have  a  right 
to  assume  this  till  otherwise  disposed  of — ^we  have  the  document  itself 
with  which  to  deal.  Having  resolved  whence  it  came,  we  have  now  to 
inquire  into  its  contents.  If  Christianity  be  a  Divine  Kevelation  rest- 
ing on  incontrovertible  evidence,  then  we  cannot  but  be  interested  in 
its  grand  disclosures.  It  is  addressed  to  ourselves  as  men,  and  pro- 
fesses to  make  known  what  otherwise  could  never  have  been  discovered, 
and  which  immediately  affects  our  well-being,  both  here  and  hereafter. 
It  is  not  left  to  irresponsible  choice  to  accept  or  reject  the  Christian 
record  ;  nor  is  it  true  that  we  are  no  more  accountable  for  our  beli^ 
than  for  the  colour  of  our  skin.  Human  responsibility  is  in  proportum 
to  the  means  of  mental  enlightenment  and  moral  impression.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  first  moment,  and  of  the  last,  that  we  should  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  the  bearing  of  the  Kevelation 
which  Heaven  has  addressed  to  us.  With  such  a  document  in  our  hand, 
and  with  the  power  to  read  it,  ignorance  becomes  sin,  and  unbelief  is  the 
procuring  cause  of  condemnation.  If  moral  inability  resolve  itself  into 
the  opposition  of  the  human  will  to  the  will  of  God — ^if  men  will  not 
come  to  Christ  that  they  may  have  life,  are  they  to  be  held  blameless  t 
Does  their  inability  set  aside  their  accountability  ]  Such  a  proposition 
carries  with  it  its  own  refutation,  and  it  is  contradicted  by  every  bv 
which  governs  the  physical  universe.  It  is  not  possible  to  break  any 
one  of  these  laws  with  impimity.  In  every  instance  they  assert  their 
right  and  prerogative.     And  so  in  the  moral  world,  if  law  be  only 
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another  word  for  the  will  and  the  ordination  of  God,  then  it  is  no  ordi- 
nary  responsibility  which  we  assume  when  we  put  ourselves  in 
antagonism  with  His  revealed  course  of  action.  We  must  either  fall  in 
with  His  arrangements  and  determinations  in  the  moral  world,  as  we  do 
in  the  physical,  or  subject  ourselves  to  those  penalties  which  are 
inseparable  from  our  opposition. 

Christianity  is  not  only  a  grand  advance  on  all  preceding  Revelation, 
but  it  comes  to  us  as  the  expression  of  an  infinite  love.  It  is  the  great 
heart  of  God  throbbing  and  speaking  to  the  sinful  and  sorrowful  heart 
of  man,  and  telling  him  how  his  sins  can  be  forgiven,  and  his  sorrow 
give  place  to  the  purest  and  the  most  abiding  joy.  Its  chief  object  is  to 
make  known  that  grand  remedial  scheme  whereby  man  is  redeemed  and 
saved,  and  lifted  up  into  the  possession  of  everlasting  life  and  blessed- 
ness. The  embodiment  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  living,  personal 
Christ : — His  life,  ministry,  and  death,  form  the  material  out  of  which 
the  Four  Gospels  have  been  composed.  The  Evangelical  narrative  em- 
bodies the  facts,  and  the  facts  areilie  basis  of  all  the  doctrines  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  Christian  Volume.  Each  doctrine  must  be  viewed 
and  read  in  the  light  of  the  facts  ;  and  we  must  set  aside  the  facts  before 
we  reject  the  doctiine.  They  stand  or  fall  together.  Without  the  facts 
we  should  lack  the  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine,  in  the  absence  of  the 
facts,  would  be  unintelligible  and  unmeaning. 

But  now  comes  the  more  serious  question — suppose  that  we  accept 
the  facts  in  the  Saviour's  life  as  the  basis  of  Christian  doctrine,  who  is 
to  determine  the  sense  or  the  meaning  which  is  to  be  put  upon  the 
doctrine  ?  The  sacred  penmen  have  under  supernatural  influence  put  a 
certain  interpretation  upon  the  facts,  and  thus  we  have  what  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Apostolic  doctrine.  Are  we  at  liberty  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  this  interpretation  1  Is  it  in  our  own  option  to  accept  or 
reject  it  1  We  may  accept  or  reject  the  interpretation  which  other  men 
have  put  on  the  words  of  the  inspired  writers,  but  nothing  can  release 
US  from  the  duty  of  examining  and  determining  for  ourselves  what  is 
the  truth  which  they  set  forth. 

If  we  differ  from  the  great*  body  of  expositors  and  interpreters, 
or  from  the  universal  consensus  of  the  Christian  Church,  we 
ought  to  hesitate  and  pause  ere  we  leap  to  any  sudden  conclusion.  It 
is  more  likely  that  we  are  wrong  and  that  they  are  right,  than 
that  we  alone  are  right,  and  every  one  else  is  wrong.  Words 
are  but  the  medium  of  thought,  and  our  effort  should  be  to  get  at  the 
thought  or  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  for  till  then  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  discover  the  truth  which  was  immediately  present  to  his 
thought,  much  less  qualified  to  pronounce  on  the  nature  of  the  doctrine 
which  he  teaches ;  but  the  moment  the  doctrine  is  discovered,  our  belief 
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in  it  becomes  imperative.     The  tendency  of  modem  thought  is  to  lower 
the  tone  of  Scripture  teaching  ;  and  because  objection  can  be  taken  to 
certain  principles  of  exegesis  and  modes  of  interpretation,  it  is  inferred 
that  the  doctrine  which  they  are  employed  to  advocate  and  support,  mnst 
itself  be  at  fault.     There  are  those,  for  example,  who  deny  the  doctrine 
of  substitution,   and  call  in  question  the  lightness   of  allowing  the 
innocent  to  suffer  for  the  guilty,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no 
such  doctrine  in  Scripture,  or,  that  modem  thought  is  exempt  fiK>m  error 
and  can  claim  to  be  the  infallible  exponent  of  revealed  truth.    The  put 
may  have  erred  in  the  interpretation  of  that  truth,  but  the  rejection  of 
that    interpretation    is  one    thing,    and    the    denial    of   the   truth 
itself   is    another    and   a   different    thing    altogether.        If   we   are 
honest  in  our  pursuit  of  truth,  we  shall  be  careful  to  separate  between 
these  two  things.     As  the  most  precious  crystal  may  be  encrusted 
with  the  coarsest  earth,  so  the  most  vital  truth  may  underlie  the 
most  objectionable  representation  and  illustration.    We  may  object  to 
the  setting  whilst  we  retain  the  jewel.     The  casket  may  be  worthies 
while  the  gem  is  priceless.   To  reject  any  truth  because  we  object  to  the 
interpretation  which  has  been  put  upon  it,  or  to  accept  it  because  the 
interpretation  is  in  harmony  with  our  own  preconceived  notions  or 
known  predilections,  is  as  unreasonable  as  it  is  illogical.      Guided  ly 
the  principle  of  induction,  we  must  proceed  step  by  step  in  our  inqoiiy 
till  we  have  reached — ^independently  of  human  names  and  authoiitieB— 
the  only  ground  on  which  we  can  plant  our  foot  without  even  the 
shadow  of  doubt  or  uncertainty  resting  upon  our  minds.     If  truth  be  the 
object  or  the  end  which  we  have  in  view,  light  will  arise  to  us  in  da^- 
ness,  and  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  will  lead  us  and  guide  us  iill  in  His 
light  we  shall  see  light,  and  come  to  the  full  assurance  of  faith.     While 
it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  any  new  truth,  there  is  much  of  the  old  truth 
yet  to  be  brought  into  the  light.     If  the  facts  on  which  Bevelation  rest 
are  complete  and  final,  so  is  the  Reyelation  complete  and  final.    If  ▼« 
can  educe  no  new  facts,  we  can  add  nothing  to  the  discoveries  and  dis- 
closures  of  the  Christian  Volume;  still  there  are  doctrines  and  aspecta  of 
doctrine  within  that  volume  which  may  so  flash  upon  our  mind  as  to 
come  with  all  the  freshness  and  all  the  impressiveness  of  an  immediate 
Bevelation.     It  is  not  needful  to  repudiate  the  past  that  we  may  swear 
by  the  present^  for  we  are  indebted  to  the  past  for  muchof  the  light  and 
knowledge  which  we  possess,  and  are  thus  so  much  better  qualified  to 
prosecute  the  grand  inquiry  on  which  we  have  professed  to  enter.     We 
have  the  light  of  ages  to  guide  us;  and  if  we  enter  the  Temple  with  on- 
sandalled  foot,  and  in  the  spirit  of  reverence  and  humility,  and  with  the 
teachableness  of  a  little  child,  we  shall  not  be  left  in  doubt  or  uncertainty 
as  to  what  is  Tmth.  Robert  Fsbgubon. 
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LuTHSB  luid  barely  attftined  lua  majority  when  he  entered  the  Erfurth  Con- 
rent  We  ha^e  seen  what  light  dawned  upon  him  daring  hia  three  years* 
ledmion  there.  In  1608,  when  in  hia  twenty-fifth  year,  he  obtained  a  pro- 
foHorihip  at  Wittenberg ;  and  in  1609,  after  hia  first  graduation  in  diTinity, 
he  commenced  those  theological  prelections  which,  in  that  or  the  following 
year,  and  therefore  when  he  was  about  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  led  to  his 
matured  conyersion  and  settled  peace  through  his  discovery,  from  Bom.  L  17., 
of  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  In  1610  or  1611  came  his  * 
journey  to  Bome.  Honest  German  and  childlike  giant  that  he  was,  he  felt 
at  first  so  overawed  that  he  could  almost  have  wished  his  parents  dead,  that 
he  might  have  had  the  pleasure,  while  there,  of  effectually  praying  them  out 
of  purgatory.  It  was  still  to  him  very  much  of  the  "  Jerusalem  *'  which  Pio 
Nono,  as  we  saw  last  May,  still  peisists  in  calling  it.  We  have  seen  how 
swiftly  and  rudely  he  was  disenchanted  of  his  illusions.  A  light  was  burn- 
ing within  him  that  had  already  ''  scattered  the  rear  of  darkness  thin  ;  *'  but 
time  was  needed  to  illumine  more  fully  the  sphere  of  his  relations  with 
Rome. 

In  October,  1612,  at  the  instance  of  Staupitf ,  and  by  favour  of  the  Elector, 
he  became  Doctor  of  Theology,  and  swore  ''to  defend  evangelical  truth  by 
e?ery  means  in  his  power," — an  oath  which  he  took  and  afterwards  interpre- 
ted as  pledgii^  him  to  fidelity  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  which  fitly  inau- 
gurated his  now  imminent  and  life-long  work  of  Reformer.  He  was  just 
completing,  as  it  so  happened,  his  thirtieth  year,  that  recognised  period 
among  various  nations  of  matured  manhood  ;  and  certainly  never  lay  holier 
tuk  before  Jewish  priest,  or  harder  task  before  Roman  warrior,  than  that 
whiclvnow  loomed  in  the  near  prospect  before  Luther.  So  great  was  it, 
that  nothing  short  of  the  giant's  grasp  he  had  of  the  life-giving  doctrines  ojf 
Gospel  grace  could  have  nerved  him  for  it,  and  bome  him  through  it. 

Many  and  beautiful  are  the  forms  in  which  he  gives  expression  to  this 
faith,  each  vivid  as  inspiration,  and  every  word  as  fresh  as  dew.  ''  If  we  only 
understand  this  article  of  faith  rightly  and  purely,"  he  remarks,  ''then  do 
we  enjoy  the  real  sun  in  the  heavens.  Whereas  if  we  lose  sight  of  this,  then 
have  we  nothing  left  to  us  but  the  very  darkness  of  hell  itself."  To  Hart- 
muth  he  jubilantly  writes  : — "Now  whether  we  have  sinned  or  done  well, 
we  are,  concerning  this  matter,  undismayed  and  unterrified.  For,  as  we 
find  nothing  in  our  well-doing  to  embolden  us,  so  we  find  nothing  in  our  sins 
to  make  us  faint  and  be  discouraged.  But  we  thank  God  that  our  faith  rises 
above  all  sin  and  above  all  well-doing.  For  the  Father  of  mercies  hath  given 
us  to  believe,  not  in  a  wooden,  but  in  a  living  Christ." 

Are  you  disposed  to  call  this  a  verging  on  Antinomanism  ?  In  one  sense 
we  could  admit  the  all^^tion,  but  in  one  sense  only.  Luther  here  verges  on 
Antinomanism  only  as  Paul  verges  on  it  in  such  places  as  Rom.  vi.,  where 
he  has  run  Grospel  grace  out  to  a  point  at  which  he  must  pull  himself  up,  and 
ask:  "What  then?     Shall  we  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound?" 
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One  step  farther  would  be  over  the  precipice  into  the  gnlf ;  bat  that  Ust 
step  possible  to  grace  is  as  opposed  as  the  first  to  eveiything  like  Antino- 
mian  licentiousness ;  while  the  very  fact  that  it  embraces  all  ground  short  of  tint 
dizzy  verge,  speaks  volumes  on  the  Divine  amplitudes  of  Gospel  grace.  Our 
Eeformer  findingliis  feet  now  firm  on  the  Bock  of  Ages,  and  his  spiiitusl 
sphere  flooded  with  light,  can  carry  himself  steadily  on  these  high  places. 

To  quote  Luther  on  this,  his  favourite  theme,  would  be  endless.  It  flows 
from  him  without  effort  as  a  thing  he  cannot  repress,  and  therefore  it  savonn 
nought  of  pipe  or  pump,  but  wells  up  pure  and  limpid  from  the  life  fountain 
within.  *^  Preach  it  to  very  weariness  {uaque  odfagMwm)"  he  writes  to  a 
friend  ;  and  the  lu^ency  he  thus  enjoins  he  himself  practised.  Hia  work  on 
Galatians  is  a  very  mine  of  this  soul-refreshing  evangelism,  which  one  might 
take  up  at  any  time,  at  any  page,  and  find  good  to  his  soul.  Some  of  the  finest, 
however,  of  these  characteriatic  utterances  occur  in  letters  ;  one  sample  of 
which  we  will  give  from  a  letter  to  his  Augustinian  friend,  (Seoige  Sp^ein. 
After  despatching  some  points  of  business,  Luther  hastens  to  ask  Ids  friend 
iQvingly  how  it  fared  with  his  soul,  and  pours  out  upon  him  a  very  affluence 
of  living  and  life-giving  waters: — *'0,  my  dear  brother,  leam  to  know 
Christ,  and  Christ  crucified.  Leam  to  sing  unto  Him  a  new  song ;  to  des- 
pair of  thyself  and  say,  ^  Thou,  O  Lord  Jesus  I  Thou  art  my  righteousness, 
and  I  am  Thy  sin  !  Thou  hast  taken  what  is  mine,  and  given  me  what  is 
Thine.  What  Thou  wert  not,  Thou  hast  become,  in  order  that  what  I  was 
not,  I  might  become.'  Take  care,  O  my  dear  George,  not  to  pretend  to  snch 
a  purity  as  will  disincline  thee  to  acknowledge  thjrself  a  sinner ;  for  only 
with  sinners  doth  Christ  dwell.  He  came  down  from  heaven,  where  He 
dwelt  with  the  righteous,  that  He  might  dwell  also  among  sinners.  Ponder 
well  this  love  of  His  and  thou  shalt  enjoy  His  precious  consolation.  If  it  is 
through  our  own  labours  and  sufferings  that  we  are  to  attain  peace  of  con- 
science, wherefore  then  did  Christ  die  ?  Thou  wilt  find  peace  nowhere  but 
in  Him,  by  a  believing  despair  {fidMcioilem  degpercAumem)  of  thyself  and  thy 
works,  and  learning  with  what  love  He  opens  His  arms  to  thee,  takes  upon 
TTim  all  thy  sins,  and  gives  thee  all  His  righteousness." 

These  golden  words  were  penned  in  1516,  the  year  preceding  the  first 
great  outbreak  of  the  Beformation ;  and  in  the  vital  bruths  they  express 
lay  the  secret  of  its  power.  Never  was  greater  absurdity,  not  to  say  injustice^ 
vented  in  our  world  than  to  accoimt,  as  too  many  have  presumed  to  do,  for 
the  noblest  and  grandest  of  Beformation  movements  by  the  meanest  and 
pettiest  of  all  motives — that  of  sordid  jealousy  between  Luther*s  order  and 
another.  Well  does  it  deserve  Carlyle's  rebuke :  '*  We  will  say  nothing 
at  all,  I  think,  of  that  sorrowfulest  of  theories,  of  its  being  some  mean 
shopkeeper  grudge  of  the  Augustine  monk  against  the  Dominican,  that  first 
kindled  the  wrath  of  Luther  and  produced  the  Protestant  Beformation. 
We  will  say  to  the  people  who  maintain  it,  if  indeed  any  such  exist  now : 
€tet  first  into  the  sphere  of  thought  by  which  it  is  so  much  as  possible  to 
judge  of  Luther,  or  of  any  man  like  Luther,  otherwise  than  distractedly— 
we  may  then  begin  arguing  with  you."  Nor  was  it  ambition  or  pugnacity, 
any  more  than  jealousy.  Who  can  doubt  Luther's  perfect  sincerity  when, 
in  a  letter  to  Staupitz,  he  disclaims  all  such  motives  ?    After  referring  to  the 
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predoiis  trutlui,  especially  on  repentance,  which  he  learned  from  his  lips, 
and  which  the  vile  traffic  in  indulgences  directly  contravened,  Lather 
touchingly  protests  :  "  Hence  I  resolved  to  withstand  this  doctrine  of 
Indulgences  in  a  determined  manner.  This  is  the  reason  that  I  now,  alas  ! 
am  obliged  to  come  forward  upon  the  great  theatre  of  the  world — I,  who 
would  much  rather  have  remained  hidden  in  a  ^corner,  and  who  would  have 
far  preferred  continuing  as  a  spectator  of  the  glorious  drama  of  the  great 
spirits  of  our  age,  than  have  become  myself  an  object  of  notice  and  common 
talk." 

Behold  here  the  living  soid  of  all  genuine  Puritanism  as  well  defined  by 
Mr.  Dale  of  Birmingham,  in  his  recent  admirable  reply  to  Mathew  Arnold  in 
the  CofUemporary  Review — namely,  the  principle  and  the  determination,  come 
what  may,  to  uphold  the  true  and  the  right,  and  to  maintain  a  pure  con- 
science toward  Qod.  Mark  these  words  of  Luther  to  the  Papal  Legate, 
Caietan,  and  say  if  there  is  not  a  ring  in  them  which  sounds  the  knell  of 
every  thing  distinctive  of  popery  :  **  If  I  have  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  my  heart  that  I  am  well-pleasing  to  God,  that  He  has  forgiven  me  all  my 
sins  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and  has  bestowed  His  righteousness  upon  me, 
what  need  have  I  of  any  further  witness  from  any  man,  or  of  any  quietus 
through  my  own  works  and  doings,  through  my  own  repentance  and  satis- 
faction ?  He  who  with  eagle's  wings  can  soar  to  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
itself,  such  a  one  throws  his  crutches  away." 

From  that  eventful  hour  in  which  the  Oospel  shone  into  his  clouded  spirit, 

the  vitality  and  strength  of  the  Beformation  movement  was  very  much 

incarnated  in  .the  man  Luther.     That  faith  worked  liked  a  volcano  in  the 

depths  of  his  mighty  spirit  till  the  time  for  it  to  overflow  and  bear  all  before 

it,  as  his  words  shot  like  fire-baUs  over  the  murky  face  of  the  nations,  and 

roused   them    from    the    slumber    of   a   thousand   years.      It   was   that 

Protestant    doctrine    of    justification    by  faith  which    animated    Luther 

throughout   in    his    conflict  with  the  papacy.      It  was  this  that  roused 

him  against  Tetzel.     It  was  this  that  steeled  him  before  Caietan.    It  was  this 

that  nerved  and  vitalised  every  stand  he  made,  every  word  he  spake,  and 

every  blow  he  dealt  against  the  t3nrannic  assumptions  of  Rome.     In  >iitn  thig 

great  truth  is  not  so  much  a  doctrine  as  a  quick  and  operating  principle, 

whose  utterances  are  so  many  explosions  of  the  soul ;  and  therefore  well 

Imew  Luther,  in  the  light  of  his  vigorous  faith,  that  if  any  church  disallowed 

that  precious  article,  whatever  might  be  the  pretensions  by  which  it  sought 

to  make  its  way,  or  the  wealth  or  power  by  which  it  was  undergirt,  t^ere 

nught  already  be  seen  written  in  flame-letters  on  its  walls,  Icluibod^tiie  glory 

is  departed.    Hence  in  the  noble  manifesto  which  he  put  forth  on  a  critic^ 

<)ocasion,  the  lion-hearted  Reformer  takes  his  stand  on  this  rock  of  Gospel 

grace,  and  characteristically  proclaims,  in  the  face  of  earth  and  hell,  the  truth 

&nd  divinity  of  that  central  doctrine  which  he  knew  to  be  the  lever  of  the 

Reformation  and  the  life  of  every  Church : — 

'*  I,  Doctor  Martin  Lather,  unworthy  herald  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
(Christ, confess  this  article  that /atVA  a^tf  without  works  jusiijiea  before  God;  and  I 
declare  that  it  shall  stand  and  remain  for  ever  in  despite  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
Bomans,  the  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  the  Emperor  of  the  Tartars,  the  Emperor  of 
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the  Peniaiis,— in  spite  of  the  Pope  and  all  the  Gaidinalt,  with  the  Biihopi,  PemU, 
MookB  and  Kona,— in  apite  of  Kings,  Pxinoea,  and  NoUea,  and  in  spite  of  ill  tha 
world,  and  of  all  devila ;  and  that  if  they  endeaTonr  to  fight  against  this  trath,  they 
will  draw  the  fires  of  hell  upon  their  heads.  This  is  the  true  and  holy  Gospel;  ind 
the  declaration  of  me,  Dr.  Lnther,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost— 
Theze  is  no  one  who  has  died  for  onr  sins,  if  not  Jesns  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  I 
say  it  once  again,  should  all  the  world,  and  all  the  deTils  tear  each  other  to  piecci, 
and  burst  with  rage,  that  it  is  not  the  less  true :  And  if  it  is  He  alone  that  taketh 
away  our  sins,  it  cannot  be  ourselTes  and  our  own  works.  But  good  wtoks  foUcv 
redemption  as  the  fruit  grows  upon  the  tree.  That  is  onr  doctrine — ^that  is  whitii 
taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  by  all  the  communion  of  saints.  We  hold  to  it  in 
the  name  of  God,  Amen." 

We  oome  now  to  the  famous  Indulgences,  which  owed  their  existence  to  the 
luxurious  straits  of  Pope  Leo  X.  Paul  Saipi,  in  the  opening  soitenoei  of 
his  famous  work  on  the  Goundl  of  Trent,  after  crediting  Leo  with  OTerj 
quality  characteristio  of  the  cultured  gentleman  and  generous  prince,  adds, 
^lat  he  would  have  been  greatly  the  better  of  a  little  more  pie^ !  Finding 
himself  so  straitened  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  for  a  manuscript  of  the  33rd 
Book  of  Livy,  which  he  had  bought  at  a  high  rate,  he  was  advised  to  issue  a 
Bull,  proclaiming  a  general  indulgence,  under  the  pretence  that  the  prooeedi 
were  for  the  repair  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  The  German 
Archbishop,  Albert,  a  man  of  like  voluptuous  habits,  finding  himself  also  in 
straits,  naturally  bethought  him  of  tiie  expedient  adopted  by  the  Pope. 
Thus  two  devouring  wolves  set  forth  together,  and  Germany  was  their 
favourite  field  of  ravage. 

How  and  in  what  manner  the  scandalous  business  was  prosecuted  may  be 
amply  seen  in  the  pages  of  D*Aubigntf,  who,  on  such  a  theme,  as  may  be 
readily  imagined,  is  very  graphic  and  vivacious.     Let  the  following  sketch 
suffice  :  ''  It  was  priests  that  were  employed  by  the  Pope  as  dealers  in  Indul- 
gences ;  and  it  was  a  lucrative  office' both  to  him  and  to  them.    These  Com- 
missaries rolled  about  in  splendid  carriages,  attended  by  a  few  horsemen,  and 
lived  in  state  on  the  wages  of  iniquity.    When  they  reached  a  town ,  a  deputy 
was  sent  to  proclaim :  *  The  grace  of  God  and  of  the  Holy  Father  is  at  your 
gates.*      Instantly  the  entire  population  was  in  a  stir :  clergy,   ooundli 
trades — all  moved  in  procession,  at  the  sound  of  music  to  the  church.    In 
the  front  was  borne  the  Pope's  Bull  of  Grace,  on  a  velvet  cushion  or  doth 
of  gold.     Next  came  the  prime-dealer,  bearing  a  large  red  wooden  cross. 
On  reaching  the  church,  this  cross  was  placed  before  the  altar.    The  aims  of 
the  Pope  were  suspended  upon  it ;  to  which,  as  long  as  they  remained,  the 
clergy  and  others  daily  came  and  did  homage.    The  grand  tool  of  the  Pope 
in  this  vile  business  was  'the  Dominican  monk,  Tetzel,  a  native  of  Leipsic,  s 
man  of  profligate  principles,  licentious  morals,  ready  speech,  matchless 
impudence,    and    stentorian   lungs.       Besides   a   handsome   salary  and 
the  payment  of  all  his  expenses,  he  had  othet  means  of  enrichment — so  much 
so  that  on  one  occasion  he  realised  in  two  days  the  sum  of  2,000  fiorins. 
This  daring  impostor  after  setting  up  the  cross,  with  the  arms  of  the  Pope, 
in  front  of  the  altar,  was  in  the  habit  of  mounting  the  pulpit  and  setting 
forth,  under  every  variety  of  declamation  and  invented  stories,  the  efficacy 
of  the  indulgences  he  dispensed  for  money,  in  procuring  pardon  both  for  the 
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living  and  the  dead.     Here  are  some  of  his  expressions.    Pointing  to  the 
red  cross  he  exclaimed  :  ''  This  cross  has  as  much  efficacy  as  the  very  cross 
of  Jesus  Christ."     ''  Come,"  says  he  again,  ^'  and  I  will  give  you  letters,  all 
properly  sealed,  by  which  even  the  sins  that  you  intend  to  commit  may  be 
pardoned."     *'  I  would  not  change  my  privileges  for  those  of  St.  Peter  in 
heaven  ;  for  I  have  saved  more  souls  by  my  indulgences  than  the  apostle 
by  his  sermons.' '    Kef  erring  to  the  dead  in  purgatory,  a  subject  on  which 
Tetzel  well  knew  how  to  work  up  the  feelings  of  the  living,  he  exclaimed  : 
*' Priest !    noble  !  merchant  \    wife  !    youth  !    maiden  !    do  you  not  hear 
parents  and  your  other  friends  who  are  dead,  and  who  cry  from  the  bottom 
of  the  abyss  :    '  We  are  suffering  horrible  torments  I   a  trifling  alms  would 
deliver  ub  ;  you  can  give  it,  and  you  will  not !' "  On  seeing  the  effect  of  this 
appeal  on  his  shuddering  audience,  the  audacious  and  impudent  impostor 
immediately  added:  "At  the  very  instant  that  the  money  rattles  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chest,  the  soul  escapes  from  purgatory,  and  flies  liberated  to 
Heaven."    To  give  some  colour  to  his  villany  he  pretended  that  Gkni  par- 
doned them  for  this  reason,  that  their  money  went  to  restore  the  ruined 
church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,   which  contained  the  bodies  of  the  Holy 
Peter  and  Paid,  and  1,000  Martyrs  besides,  whose  remains  were  now,  alas, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  building,  *'  beaten  upon,  inundated,  polluted,   dis- 
honoured, reduced  to  rottenness  by  the  rain  and  the  haiL"    In  regard  to  any 
who  might  oppose  him,  he  said  :   "I  declare  them  excommunicated  ;"   and 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  concluding  his  harangue  by  pointing  to  the  strong 
money-box,  and  uttering  the  threefold  appeal:    ''Bring,   bring,   bring.'* 
''These  words" — ^wrote  Luther — "he  used  to  shout  with  such  a  horrible 
bellowing  that  one  woidd  have  said  it  was  a  mad  bull  rushing  on  the  people 
and  goring  them  with  his  horns."    Descending  from  the  pulpit  Tetzel  would 
then  run,  by  way  of  example,  to  the  money-box,  and  throw  into  it  a  piece 
of  money,  taking  care  that  it  should  fall  with  a  rattling  noise.    After  some 
mockery  of  confession  the  sale  proceeded.    A  scale  of  prices  was  fixed  ac- 
cording to  rank.     Persons  of  royal  and  episcopal  dignity  had  to  pay  for  an 
oidinaiy  indulgence  the  sum  of  twenty-five  ducats.    The  higher  nobles  and 
abbots  paid  ten.    The  lower  paid  six.     A  lower  grade  paid  one  ;  and  a  still 
lower  a  half.     A  partictilar  scale  was  also  fixed  by  Tetzel  for  particular 
Bins.    For  polygamy,  it  was  6  ducats ;  for  sacrilege  and  perjury,   9 ;  for 
minder,  8  ;  for  witchcraft,  2.    And  when  husbands,  as  often  happened,  for- 
bade their  wives  to  give  the  money,  Tetzel  asked  if  they  had  no  dowry 
or  private  resoiurces  of  their  own  ;  and  said  that,  in  a  cause  so  holy,  they 
▼ere  solemnly  bound  to  give  it  up,  even  against  their  husbands'  will.  Letters 
of  absolution  were  thus  granted  for  money  ;  and  by  way  of  specimen,  here  is 
one  :-~"May  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  pity  on  thee,  N.  N.,  and  absolve 
thee  by  the  merit  of  His  most  holy  passion.     And  I,  in  virtue  of  the  aposto- 
lical power  that  has  been  confided  to  me,  absolve  thee  from  all  ecclesiastical 
^^^iisures,  judgments  and  penalties  ;  moneover,  from  all  the  excesses,  sins, 
and  crimes  that  thou  mayest  have  committed,  how  great  and  enormous  so- 
^^ei  they  may  have  been,  and  from  whatsoever  cause,  even  should  they  have 
^Q  reserved  to  our  most  Holy  Father  the  Pope,  and  to  the  Apostolic  See. 
1  blot  out  all  the  stains  of  inability,  and  all  marks  of  infamy  that  thou  mayest 
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have  drawn  upon  thyself  on  this  occasion.  I  remit  the  penalties  that  thoa 
shouldest  have  had  to  endure  in  purgatory.  I  restore  thee  anew  to  ptztid- 
pation  in  the  sacraments  of  the  Church.  I  incorporate  thee  afresh  in  ilie 
communion  of  saints,  and  re-establish  thee  in  the  purity  and  innocence  which 
thou  hadst  at  thy  baptism.  So  that  in  the  hour  of  death  the  gate  by  which 
sinners  enter  the  place  of  torments  and  punishment  shall  be  closed  to  thee, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  the  gate  leading  to  the  paradise  of  joy  shall  be  opened 
to  thee.  And  if  thou  shouldest  not  die  for  long  years,  this  grace 
will  remain  unalterable  until  thy  last  hour  shall  arrive.  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  Amen !  Friar  John  Tetasel,  Commisuzy, 
has  signed  this  with  his  own  hand." 

Thanks  to  the  indestructible  moral  instincts  of  human  nature,  this  nefa- 
rious traffic  soon  became  insufferable.  What  Luther  thought  of  it,  and  hov 
he  acted,  it  will  be  our  next  business  to  relate.  John  Guthkh. 

Glasgow. 

The  Beformation  had  a  noble  music  of  its  own  in  France  as  well  as  in  Ger- 
many. While  Luther's  songs  were  resounding  over  the  plains  of  his  father 
land,  kindred  strains  woke  the  echoes  of  the  mountains  of  SwitwrisiHi. 
The  dawn  of  truth  broke  over  these  countries  about  the  same  time,  snd 
what  the  Latin  Bible  was  to  Luther,  the  Greek  Testament  was  to  Zwingb 
and  others — ^the  fountain  of  light,  the  inspiration  of  a  "new  song.'*  Bat 
though  a  musician  and  writer  of  verses,  Zwingle  at  his  early  death  left  the 
French  Protestants  without  hymns  or  melodies  for  .Divine  service.  A  fev 
years  after  this  want  was  supplied,  when  the  right  man  was  raised  up  with  % 
genius  for  organization. 

The  French  Psalter  has  been  highly  eulogized  both  for  its  poetry  and  its 

music.    Its  excellence  was  the  happy  result  of  its  having  the  best  poet  sad 

the  best  musician  of  that  age  in  France.    A  great  impulse  was  given  by  H 

to  all  churches  using  the  French  language.    Its  melodies  were  skilfoHy 

harmonized,  and  adopted  in  Holland ;  while  several  were  imported  into 

England  and  Scotland.    Some  of  them  are  in  use  now,  and  are  as  popular  aa 

ever.    They  have  the  national  characteristics,  and  although  less  bold  s&d 

robust  than  the  German  chorales^  these  chanaans    are  more   tender  s&d 

elegant,  while  equally  noble  and  dignified.    Unsurpassed  in   simple  sad 

graceful  propriety  for  devotion,  they  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 

plain  song  of  the  whole  Christian  Church.    They  sored  those  who  saii^ 

them  in  trouble  or  in  joy,  in  peace  or  in  war.     In  fiery  persecution  the 

Huguenots  were  cheered  by  their  power — as  described  by  Bungenei^—^'Ah  1 

how  these  chants  of  our  forefathers  go  to  the  heart.     The  psalms  are  a 

sacred  treasure  of  personal  remembrances  with  national  associations.    Tku 

was  sung  by  a  mother  by  the  cradle — ihis  by  a  martyr  on  the  way  to  death-* 

ih%$  is  the  psalm  of  the  Vaudois  returning  home,  that  of  the  Camissida 

marebing  to  battle — here  is  a  veise  interrupted  by  the  ball  of  an  enemy, 

there  is  one  which  a  father  in  dying  murmured  the  half  and  went  to  finish  it 

with  the  angels.    Oh,  our  psalms,  who  could  utter  in  words  your  languago 
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to  hb,  under  the  vault  of  heaven,  whence  they  look  down  on  us,  who  have 
prayedy  and  wept,  and  sung  before  us. "  Such  is  still  their  charm  for  many. 
In  some  churches,  as  in  Guernsey,  the  whole  are  printed  in  antique  form  for 
use,  and  in  others,  as  in  the  French  Churches  in  London,  a  part  are  selected 
for  public  service. 

With  whom  the  idea  of  a  complete  French  Psalter  originated  there  can  be 

little  doubt.     For  their  Liturgy,  as  well  as  their  theology,  the  Reformed 

Churches  in  France,   Switzerland,   and  Holland  were  indebted  to  John 

Calvin.     Like  many  others  who  are  not  poets    or  musicians,   he  could 

appreciate  the  gifts  of  others  and  secure  the  right  men  for  the  right  work. 

Driven  from  France,  he  was  at  Ferrara  in  Italy  on  a  visit  to  the  Court  of 

the  sister  of  the  King  of  France  in  1535,  when  he  was  joined  by  Clement 

Marot,  a  poet  in  the  French  Court,  like  himself  a  fugitive  under  suspicion 

of  sympathy  with  the  Protestants.     Conversation    deepened    the   poet*B 

sympathy  and  enlisted  his  talents  in  rendering  the  Psalms  in  French  verse, 

so  that  on  his  return  to  Paris  he  published  thirty  Psalms  in  rhyme, 

dedicated  to  hia  royal  master,  in  1540.    The  novelty  took  the  fancy  of  the 

monarch,  and  his  gay  court  amused  themselves  by  singing  the  verses  to 

their  favorite  airs.    The  fashion  spread,  but  the  popularity  was  dangerous 

to  the  author,  ao  that  he  had  to  fly  to  his  former  friend  at  Geneva.     There 

Calvin  welcomed  him  as  the  very  man  he  wanted,  and  with  twenty  more 

versions  ready  a  larger  number  was  printed.     We  have  seen  a  beautiful  copy 

in  the  late  Mr.  Offer's  library  at  Hackney,  with  illuminated  capitals  in  gilt 

morocco  binding,  fit  for  a  courtier,  with  the  following  title-page  : — '*  Cin- 

quante  Pseaumes  de  David,  par  Clement  Marot,  avec  epistre  aux  Dames  de 

la  France  10  jour  d*Aout.  1543."    An  interesting  minute  has  been  found  in 

tbe  Register  of  the  City  Council,  dated  15th  Oct.,  1543»— ''  Calvin  offers  to 

engage  Clement  Marot  to  put  the  Psalms  of  David  into  verse."    This  plan 

was  frustrated  by  the  poet's  death,  but  at  Calvin's  request  the  remainder 

was  ably  translated  by  Theodore  Beza,  who  by  gradual  additions  finished  the 

whole  in  1562,  the  same  year  in  which  the  English  Psalter  was  completed. 

The  Service  of  Song  to  accompany  the  words  was  an  object  of  much  ,care. 
The  power  of  Luther's  tunes  was  well  known,  and  would  be  seen  and  felt  by 
Calm  when  he  met  Melancthon  at  the  Diets  of  Frankfort  and  Worms  in 
1540.  Already  he  had  complained  of  ''cold  devotions  when  the  Psalms 
ought  to  move  us  to  ardour  in  the  praise  of  God  ;"  and  in  his  ''  Institutes  " 
(Bk.  iii.,  ch.  20,  s.  32)  he  sa3rs — '*  Singing  is  good  and  useful,  recommended 
in  Scripture,  and  practised  by  the  Church  from  the  earliest  times ;  but 
melodies,  introduced  for  pleasure  and  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Chiirch,  must  be  very  displeasing  to  Crod."  Hence  secular  airs  were  dis- 
carded, and  Roman  Catholic  tones  had  associations  not  in  unison  with 
Protestant  sentiments  in  worship,  so  that  new  melodies,  constructed  after 
the  finest  models,  were  obtained  as  most  suited  to  the  new  Psalter.  These 
melodies  were  taught  to  children,  by  Calvin's  advice,  before  they  were  sung 
m  public  worship. 

An  edition  of  Marot's  fifty  Psalms  was  published  for  use  in  Churdies  with 
a  preface  by  Calvin,  often  reprinted  to  the  present  day.  As  a  statement  of 
bis  Tiews,  doing  justice  to  him  and  his  brethren  in  a  time  of  prejudice  for 
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wimt  of  knowing  him  better,  it  may  interert  m»nj  penon.  to  n»d  >  tniu- 
lation  of  it  by  Mr.  Colin  Brown,  which  wo  ha^e  permissicm  to  tranafer  from 
the  " Tonic  Sol-Fa  Reporter"  for  Auguat,  1870  :— 

**  To  all  Christians,  lovers  of  the  Word  of  God,  greeting.  As  for  public  prajen, 
there  are  two  kinds— one  expressed  in  words  only,  the  other  with  song.  This  is  no 
recent  invention,  but  a  custom  firom  the  origin  of  the  Church,  as  appears  in  hiitory. 
Paul  speaks,  not  of  prayer  alone,  but  also  of  singing.  And  we  know  by  experienoo 
that  song  has  great  power  in  inflaming  the  heart  to  praise  Gk)d  with  more  ardour. 

''Care  should  be  always  taken  Uiat  the  song  ia  not  light  and  frivolous,  but 
weighty  and  majestic  ;  as  Augustine  saith,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
music  employed  for  enjoyment  at  home,  and  for  psalms  sung  at  church  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Gk>d.  When  the  form  here  given  is  rightly  judged  of  we  hope  it  will  be 
found  pure  and  holy ;  simply  constructed  both  for  edification,  as  well  as  that  the  nie 
of  singing  may  be  much  extended,  as  an  incitement  and  an  instrument  to  piaiae 
Ood,  even  in  our  houses  and  in  the  fields. 

**  For  the  first  it  is  not  without  cause  that  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Scripture  exhorti  us 
to  rejoice  in  Gk>d  as  the  true  end  of  our  joy.  For  He  knows  how  inclined  we  are 
to  please  ourselvea  in  vanitj.  Thus  whHe  our  nature  leads  us  to  seek  all  means  of 
foolish  enjoyment,  our  Lord,  to  draw  us  from  the  allurements  of  the  world,  presents 
every  means  to  fill  us  with  spiritual  joy. 

**  Among  things  suitable  for  recreation,  music  is  either  the  first,  or  one  of  the 
chief,  and  should  be  esteemed  a  gift  of  Gk)d  for  that  end.  So  much  the  more  it  is 
not  to  be  abused,  turning  that  to  our  condemnation  which  was  given  for  our  profit 
This  alone  ought  to  ipove  us  to  regulate  the  use  of  music,  so  as  to  make  it  subser- 
vient to  all  good  morals. 

'*  Further,  there  is  scarcely  anything  that  can  more  turn  the  manners  of  men,  as 
Plato  has  wisely  remarked.  In  fact,  we  feel  it  has  an  *  incredible  power  over  our 
hearts  to  move  them  one  way  or  other.  Therefore  we  ought  to  be  the  more  careful  to 
render  it  useful  to  us,  and  in  no  way  pernicious,  as  it  has  been  often  complained  of 
as  a  poison  for  corrupting  the  world. 

**  But  in  speaking  of  music  I  include  the  words  as  well  as  the  melody.  It  is  true 
that  all  evil  words  corrupt  good  manners,  as  Paul  saith,  but  when  united  with 
melody  they  much  more  pierce  the  heart,  as  when  wine  is  poured  by  a  funnel  into  a 
vessel.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  f  It  is  to  have  words  not  only  pure  but  holy— 
to  stir  us  up  to  praise  God  in  order  to  love  Him  and  to  glorify  Witn  Wherefore 
we  shall  find  no  words  more  suitable  for  this  end  than  the  Psabns  of  David,  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  gave.  When  we  sing  them,  we  are  certain  Ood  has  put  words  into 
our  mouths.  Wherefore  Chrysostom  exhorts  all  men,  women,  and  children  to  sing 
them.  Further,  Paul  says,  spiritual  songs  cannot  be  sung  well  without  the  heait; 
but  the  heart  requires  Uie  understanding ;  and  in  that,  suth  Augustine,  lies  the 
difference  between  the  song  of  men  and  of  bixds.  Hence  it  ia  weU  to  have  the  song 
imprinted  in  our  memory. 

<*  For  this  cause  this  book  ought  to  be  acceptable  to  those  who  desire  to  rejoice  ia 
their  own  salvation  and  the  good  of  their  neighbours.  It  has  no  need  to  be  recom- 
mended by  me,  as  it  carries  its  praise  in  itself.  Only  let  the  world  be  advised  that 
instead  of  songs,  partly  vain  and  foolish,  and  partly  pricked  and  hnztful,  it  should 
sing  these  heavenly  and  Divine  songs,  with  good  King  David. 

«« Touching  the  music,  it  appeared  best  that  it  should  be  simple,  in  the  way  we  have 
described,  to  cazry  weight  and  dignity  suitable  to  the  subject  and  for  singing  in 
the  Church. 

«<  Geneva,  10  June»  1543." 
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Whether  this  edition  had  muaical  notes  is  doubtful,  as  no  copy  is  known 
to  exist,  yet  the  preface  implies  that  some  were  set  to  the  words.  Nor  is  it 
certain  by  whom  the  first  melodies  were  composed,  though  they  are  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Guillaume  (William)  Franc,  a  musician  at  Geneva. 
This  opinion  is  maintained  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Dr.  Bumey  in  their 
history,  and  by  Bayle,  a  learned  French  author,  in  the  last  century,  who 
quote  a  certificate  in  the  University  of  Lausanne,  dated  the  2nd  of  Novem- 
ber, 1552,  and  signed  by  Theodore  Beza,  declaring  that  Guillaume  Franc 
was  the  first  who  set  music  to  the  Psalms  as  they  are  sung  in  Churches.  In 
1545,  thirty-one  melodies  were  harmonized  in  four  parts  by  Certon,  master 
of  the  boys  at  the  Holy  Chapel  at  Paris  ;  and  also  by  Rinvoisy,  master  of 
the  choir  at  the  Cathedral  in  Dijon.  Fifty-two  were  harmonized  at  Rouen 
in  1560 ;  and  eighty-three  by  Louis  Bourgeois,  professor  of  music  at  G^neva^ 
in  1561.  But  the  complete  Psalter,  of  1562,  was  revised  and  124  melodies 
were  harmonized  by  Claude  Goudimel,  the  best  musician  of  his  age  in 
France,  who  for  tins  work  was  made  a  martyr  in  the  barbarous  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day  in  1572.  Of  his  fine  edition  in  1565  one  copy  in 
perfect  condition  is  known  to  be  in  existence,  and  is  valued  at  a  very  high 
price.  Happily  a  reprint,  for  a  few  shillings,  in  short  score  can  be  easily 
obtained,  as  it  was  edited  by  Dr.  Conrad  Kocher  at  Stuttgard  in  1855. 

The  oldest  edition  with  music  known  to  be  in  existence  bears  the  date 
1555.  One  copy  seen  by  the  writer  was  in  Mr.  Offer's  library,  at  the  end  of 
a  quarto  French  Bible,  printed  with  fine  type  on  good  paper.  In  this  vene- 
rable copy,  ^'  Les  Pseaumes  de  David*'  are  ninety,  all  having  tunes  except 
the  last  seven,  which  are  stated  to  be  "  nouvellement  traduits  par  Theodore 
de  Beze."  These  are  followed  by  seven  cantiquesj  as  the  song  of  Moses, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  song  of  Simeon,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  a  creed,  and 
two  graces.  There  is  another  copy  of  the  same  date  in  the  rich  library  at 
Geneva — lately  shown  to  a  friend  by  the  librarian — ^with  the  same  melodies  ; 
but  an  earlier  edition  of  1553  has  no  musical  notes.  Hence  the  oldest 
known  copy  of  the  French  music  of  the  Reformation  belongs  to  the 
year  1555. 

Some  of  the  tunes  were  so  much  admired  by  the  English  musicians  that 
they  adopted  ten  of  them  in  the  complete  English  Psalter  of  1562.  One  is 
the  fine  short  metre  known  as  St.  Michael's,  and  another  was  the  old  113th 
Psalm  tune  in  six  lines,  sung  to  the  68th  Psalm  by  the  Huguenots  as  their 
rallying  song  in  battle  and  persecution.  A  noble  one  has  been  revived  and 
arranged  in  recent  collections  for  a  stanza  of  ten  syllables  in  four  lines. 
tNo.  302  in  the  Congregational  Psalmist  and  249  in  the  Bristol  Tune  Book.) 
The  old  Ten  Commandments  tune  has  been  recently  restored  under  dififerent 
names  to  deserved  popularity,  for  elegance  and  spirit  as  well  as  for  sweetness 
and  devoutness.  But  the  greatest  of  all  was  the  old  lODth  Psalm  tune,  to 
which  the  others  must  yield  the  palm  of  superior  merit  and  honour.  It 
has  a  biography  of  its  own,*  has  kept  its  place  at  the  head  of  Psalmody  for 
three  centuries,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  one  of  the  best  known  and  finest 
models  of  church-song  to  the  end  of  time.  H.  Mayo  Gukk. 

»  See  "  Eyangelical  M  gxz'ne  '  for  May,  1670. 
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'$xtlgkiam  S^imen.* 


Sm  John  Lubbock  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  antiquamii 
pursnits,  and  the  volume  with  the  title  of  which  we  head  this  article  h  an 
evidence  of  the  extent  of  his  researches.    There  is,  however,  in  the  word 
*  Prehistoric,'  an  ambiguity  which  must  be  noticed  in  order  to  put  ordinazy 
readers  upon  their  guard.    It  does  not  denote  any  definite  period  in  the 
world's  history,  but  only  such  period  in  any  nation  as  preceded  its  authentic 
records.     The  prehistoric  times  of  one  country  may  be  contemporaneous  with 
the  historic  times  of  another,  so  that  prehistoric  may  mean  five  thousand 
years  ago,  or  less  than  five  hundred.    The  historic  times  of  a  people  may 
become  prehistoric  if  any  incursion  of  barbarism  at  once  checks  the  advance 
of  civilization  and  blots  out  its  records.     In  this  sense  the  remarkable  monn- 
ments  in  India,  America,  and  Europe,  of  which  we  have  no  extant  chronicles, 
but  which  reveal  a  highly  cultivated  condition  of  their  originators,  are  truly 
prehistoric.     To  prehistoric  times  again,  belong  those  mythical  and  traditional 
records  which  contain  elements  of  history  too  much  mixed  up  with  oth» 
ingredients  to  supply  trustworthy  details.    With  these  suggestions  we  may 
fairly  let  the  title  of  the  volume  occupy  its  position,  and  if  our  readers  will 
generally  understand  that  'prehistoric'  practically  means  'non-recorded,* 
they  will  not  greatly  err. 

If  we  were  asked  when  the  preliistoric  times  of  England  began  and  ended, 
we  should  confess  our  inability  to  furnish  an  accurate  reply.  Doubtless  the 
island  was  visited  at  very  remote  times,  and  was  inhabited  long  before  its 
invasion  by  Julius  Gsesar,  but  after  all  that  has  been  written,  we  have 
nothing  worth  the  name  of  history  until  that  invasion.  And  afterwards, 
how  slowly  do  the  clouds  and  mists  disperse,  and  reveal  unto  us  the  con- 
ditions of  the  nation's  life  ?  Later,  legend  and  song  have  endeavoured  in 
part  to  supply  the  deficiency,  but  to  no  good  purpose.  We  do  not  even 
know  how,  or  when,  or  by  whom  the  Gospel  was  introduced  to  Britain,  so 
that  Christianity  itself  has  a  prehistoric  period  in  this  country.  It  will  be 
evident  that  the  prehistoric  and  the  liistoric  times  of  England  run  partly 
parallel  with  each  other,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Ireland,  to  Denmark, 
to  Switzerland,  to  France,  and  to  several  other  countries  which  figure 
prominently  in  this  book. 

It  also  occurs  to  us  to  notice  that  enthusiastic  devotees  of  prehistoric  study 
have  sometimes  not  discriminated  as  we  have  done,  or  have  not  been 
sufficiently  careful  to  show  the  different  conditions  to  which  such  a  word  as 
"  prehistoric  "  applies.  They  have  drawn  conclusions  which  the  facts  before 
them  have  scarcely  justified,  or  have  stated  them  in  terms  too  broad  and 
unguarded. '  One  result  of  this  has  been  toi^tagger  the  minds  of  plain  people, 
and  another,  to  provoke  suspicions  as  to  the  accuracy  of  even  the  Bible 
records.  Still  further,  hasty  generalizations  have  had  to  be  abandoned,  and 
discredit  has  lighted  upon  a  legitimate  study  and  on  its  professors. 

The  work  before  us  is,  we  think,  not  free  from  defects,  and  is  certainly 

« 

*  Frehiitorio  Times,  as  illtistrated  b j  andent  Remains,  and  the  Manners  and  Costoms  of  Vodon 
Sarsges.    By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  F.aS.    Beoond  Edifcion.     London :  Williams  and  VcrpM. 
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ox>exi  to  considerably  more  critidflm  than  we  haye  either  room  or  indinatioii 
for.  At  the  same  time,  we  oonsider  the  book  a  most  useful  one,  and  especially 
to  those  who  desire  a  due  to  the  sources  and  character  of  the  facts  witii 
whidi  it  deals ;  who  wonld  know  the  theories  based  npon  those  facts,  and 
who  wish  to  verify  or  test  both  facts  and  theories. 

The  anther  divides  ''  prehistoric  ardueology  "  in  general  into  four  great 
epochs. 

"  I.  That  of  the  drift ;  when  man  'shared  the  possession  of  Europe  with 
the  mammoth,  the  cave'  bear,  the  woolly-haired  rhinoceros,  and  other  ex- 
tinct animals.     This  we  may  call  the  '  Paleolithic  period.' 

''II.  The  later  or  polished  stone  age,  a  period  characterised  by  beautiful 
weapons  and  instruments  made  of  flint  and  other  kinds  of  stone ;  in  which, 
however,  we  find  no  trace  of  the  knowledge  of  any  metal  excepting  gold, 
which  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  used  for  ornaments.  This  we  may  call 
the  '  Neolithic '  period. 

''  m.  The  bronze  age,  in  which  bronse  was  used  for  arms  and  cutting  in- 
struments of  a]l  kinds. 

*'  rV.  The  iron  age,  in  which  that  metal  had  superseded  bronze  for  arms, 
axes,  knives,  &o, ;  bronze,  however,  still  being  in  common  use  for  orna- 
ments, and  frequently  also  for  the  handles  of  swords  and  other  arms,  though 
never  for  the  blades." 

To  the  uninitiated  this  arrangement  may  seem  rather  ominous,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  only  a  useful  scheme,  resting  upon  a  basis  which  is  solid 
from  one  point  of  view,  but  uncertain  from  another.    The  plan  is  appro- 
priate to  some  regions  perhaps,  but  not  to  all,  because  in  some  parts  there 
was  little  or  no  iron  for  instance,  in  others  neither  iron  nor  bronze,  in  others 
no  metals  at  all,  or  the  art  of  smelting  and  working  them  imknown.    For 
thete  and  other  reasons  Sir  John  Lubbock's  dassiflcation  has,  and  can  have, 
but  a  limited  application.    There  is  ground  to  believe  ^that  as  far  back,  say 
as  the  age  of  Moses,  one  and  the  same  people  used  iron  and  stone,  if  not 
bronze,  for  cutting  implements.     Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  the  disuse  of  stone  for  copper,  brass,  or  bronze,  and  of  both  for 
iron,  where  all  were  known,  would  be  gradual,  and  dependent  on  drcum- 
stances.     We  so  far  agree  with  our  author  as  to  believe  that  stone  was  used 
before  any  metal,  that  gold  was  used  before  any  other  metal,  and  that 
o(^perand  brass  or  bronze  preceded  the  use  of  iron,  which  was  less  easy  to 
nnelt  and  to  work.    All  this  may  be  accepted  as  true  so  far  as  Europe  and 
some  parts  of  Asia  and  of  Africa  are  concerned.     But  after  all,  it  is  of  most 
importance  to  observe  that  the  bronze  age,  in  Greece  for  example,  pre- 
ceded by  many  ages  the  extinction  of  the  stone  age  in  western  and  northern 
Europe,  and  tiiat  the  iron  age  of  Rome,  for  instance,  began  long  before  the 
bronze  age  ceased  in  Denmark.    The  last  remark  is  fully  justified  by  two 
illTutrations  on  pp.  S4-35  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  work,  where  figures  38  and 
^7  represent  bronze  knives  from  Denmark  with  the  Christian  emblem  of  the 
cross  upon  the  handles.    What  is  called  the  **  pakeolithic  age  "  is  involved  in 
the  greatest  obscurity,  and  its  position  in  the  course  of  time  is  a  problem 
which,  we  think,  remains  unsolved.    It  seeks  to  connect  man  with  certain 
great  physical,  we  may  say  geological,  changes,  but  if  we  admit  its  reality, 
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we  are  in  doubt  as  to  its  place  iu  the  course  of  time,  and  we  may  yet  letm 
that  its  termination '  was  not  simultaneous  ,  everywhere.  The  facts  upon 
which  its  advocates  rely  are  few,  and  often  open  to  question.  The  princqal 
evidence  is  the  occurrence,  in  beds  of  gravel,  of  flints  so  shaped  that  it  is 
fairly  inferred  they  were  fashioned  by  human  hands.  Similar  flints  are 
foimd  in  many  places  in  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  not  denied 
that  the  like  have  been  used  since  history  began  to  be  written.  This  would 
suggest  for  the  rise,  prevalence,  and  .decline  of  the  custom  a  long  range  of 
time,  overlapping,  so  to  speak,  all  the  three  later  ages.  The  ahnost  entire 
absence  of  human  bones  in  the  places  where  the  supposed  remains  of  thii 
primitive  stone  age  exist  is  a  problem  which  we  think  Sir  J.  Lubbock  fails  to 
solve.  Perhaps  the  men  were  buried  away  from  the  places  in  which  they 
worked  and  Uved.  If  so  their  remains  may  be  in  those  very  graves  whidi 
are  sometimes  regarded  as  of  a  later  age. 

The  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America  are  numerous  enough  to  show  that  men  once  existed  in  very  difierent 
conditions  from  those  wherein  they  now  are.  But  the  fact  that  the  circmn- 
stances  and  modes  of  life  of  those  ancient  peoples  were  so  diflferent  is  no 
proof  that  the  races  they  belonged  to  are  extinct.  Those  discoveries  slao 
show  that  men  were  widely  disseminated  at  an  early  period.  More  we  can- 
not say. 

The 'descendants  of  Roman  senators  and  Greek  philosophers  and  poets 
may  perhaps  be  still  found  among  the  degenerate  banditti  of  Naples  and  of 
the  Morea.  The  children  of  Ninevite  and  Babylonian  monarchs  may,  perhaps, 
linger  in  ignorance  and  misery  among  the  mounds  of  rubbish  which  alone 
remain  as  monuments  of  ancient  glory.  The  ofispring  of  the  Pharoahs  may, 
perhaps,  be  drudging  among  the  s^fo  of  I^rypt  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
One  thing  is  notorious,  and  it  is  that  the  civilizations  of  the  old  world  in  each 
quarter  of  the  globe  have  often  been  succeeded  by  ages  of  rude  and  semi- 
barbarous  degeneracy.  This  being  the  case,  the  favourite  notion  of  develop- 
ment must  be  applied  with  discrimination  to  the  matter  of  civilization.  We 
are  not  better  architects  and  builders,  statuaries  and  gem  engraTers,  poets, 
philosophers,  or  orators,  we  are  not  in  many  ways  greater  in  thought,  word, 
aind  action  than  men  were  over  two  thousand  3rears  ago.  Some  nations  have 
advanced,  some  have  receded,  and  some  continue  in  much  the  same  condition. 
However,  thanks  very  much  to  the  influence  exerted  by  Christianity,  the 
world  is,  on  the  whole,  in  a  better  state,  as  well  from  an  intellectual  as  from 
a  nubterial  point  of  view,  to  say  no  more. 

As  we  have  intimated,  the  work  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  oontaina  a  laige 
moss  of  facts.  He  has  collected  his  information  from  all  quarters,  and  the 
result  is  most  remarkable.  But  he  adopts,  or  leaves  unchecked,  aome  state- 
ments which  are  doubtful.  He  quotes  Professor  Nilsson  for  traces  of  l&al- 
worship  in  Scardinavia.  It  may  be  so ;  but  is  the  professor  justified  in 
identifying  Balder,  the  son  of  Odin,  with  Baal?  or  in  tracing  the  name  of 
Baal  in  such  words  as  Baltic,  the  Great  and  Little  Belt,  Belteberga,  &e,  1 
We  believe  no  philologist  will  confirm  the  idea. 

Much  surer  are  the  lessons  taught  by  the  great  shell  mounds  of  Denmaik 
and  other  counteries  ;  by  the  graves  and  cemeteries  far  and  wide  ;  by  the  hik^ 
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babitations  of  Switzerland  and  elsewhere  ;  by  the  curious  and  diversified 
monuments  of  America  ;  and  by  the  relics  found  almost  everywhere.  We 
admit  the  facts,  and  regard  them  as  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  past,  and  it  is  only  when  we  endeavour  to  fix  dates,  and  to  frame 
theories,  that  we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss.  A  few  things  are  certain  enough  :. 
aa  that  man  was  widely  distributed  at  a  very  early  period  ;  that  the  early 
condition  of  many  nations  was  rude  in  the  extreme  ;that  since  man  appeared 
smidry  races  of  animals  have  either  become  quite  extinct,  or  extinct  in  divers 
localities  and  regions  ;  that  possibly  since  man  came  upon  the  scene,  great 
physical  changes  have  passed  over  some  portion  of  the  earth*8  surface  ;  and 
that,  amid  all  diversities,  there  has  ever  been  a  marvellous  unity  in  the 
characteristics  of  humanity.  So  far  we  can  go,  but  no  further.  Nor  do  we 
see  in  any  of  these  things  anything  to  derogate  from  the  credit  of  the  Bible. 
The  chronological  calculations  involve  both  difficulty  and  uncertainty,  but 
this  very  uncertainty  confirms  our  opinion.  Mr.  Homer's  famous  discovery 
of  a  piece  of  pottery,  at  a  depth  of  thirty-nine  feet,  in  Egypt,  is  made  much 
of  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  ought,  however,  to  have  refuted  the  positive 
statements  that  its  presence  could  be  explained  without  supposing  it  to  have 
lain  there  13,000  years.  Meanwhile,  it  will  be  enough  for  us  to  say  that  our 
aichsBologiBts  are  not  at  all  agreed  among  themselves  on  the  question  of 
chronology. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  author  that  the  whole  human  race  may  have  had 
a  common  origin,  which  we  believe  is  correct ;  but  we  cannot  admit  that  the 
tribes  of  savages,  lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  represent  the  original  con- 
dition of  men.  That  nationa  can  improve  is  notorious,  and  that  they  can 
degenerate  is  equally  a  fact.  The  whole  question  is,  therefore,  one  of  degree  : 
How  far  can  nations  degenerate  ?  We  know  what  a  few  centuries  have  ac- 
complished in  Mexico  for  instance,  and  this  leads  us  to  perceive  that  nations 
may  go  down  under  the  very  shadow  of  civilization,  amid  all  the  resources 
necessary  for  progress,  and,  in  the  presence  of  foreigners  who  boast  of  their 
civilization.  The  migration  of  a  people  to  less  favourable  regions,  would 
iiiunediately  tend  to  hasten  its  decay  without  external  aid.  Men  are  so  con- 
stituted that  their  modes  of  life,  and  even  their  physical  appearance  change 
in  course  of  time  under  the  influence  of  circumstances.  A  genuine  descen- 
dant of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  coming  to  England,  would  be  seen  at  once  to 
differ  in  a  marked  degree  from  the  English  descendants  of  the  same  families. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  seeks  to  illustrate  the  primitive  condition  of  humanity, 
by  an  appeal  to  the  customs  and  condition  of  savages.  What  he  reaUy  does 
it  to  furnish  new  arguments  or  facts  in  favour  of  the  spread  of  nations  from 
a  common  centre,  and  of  the  identity  of  human  nature  everywhere. 

Among  the  illustrations  from  savage  life,  are  some  which  relate  to  religion ; 
And  here  we  confess  we  are  not  satisfied.  The  statement  that  the  Paragua- 
jani  had  no  ideas  of  religion,  is  made  on  the  authority  of  De  Azara,  who 
yepeats  it  of  the  Indians  generally,  and  of  fifteen  tribes  in  particular.  There 
u  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  incorrect,  because  the  Guaranis,  one  of  those 
tribes,  is  reported  to  have  had  a  certain  degree  of  civilization  and  professed 
a  duaUstic  religion  !  But  let  us  take  a  more  general  statement,  for  which 
PQ'poie  we  select  the  following  passage  : — 
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'<  It  has  been  asserted  over  and  over  ag^ain  that  there  is  no  race  of  menao  «Vyi4ri 
as  to  be  entiiely  ^thont  a  religion — ^without  some  idea  of  a  deity.  So  iar  from  ibii 
being  true,  the  very  roTerse  is  the  pase.  Many,  we  might  ahnost  say  aU,  of  the  moit 
savage  races  are,  according  to  the  nearly  imiversal  testimony  of  travellers,  in  ttui 
condition."— (P.  564.) 

We  know  very  well  that  travellers  who  have  rapidly  traversed,  or  msrely 
touched  npon  countries  whose  language  they  know  nothing  of,  and  whose 
customs  and  opinions  were  almost  unknown,  have  frequently  oonehided 
that  the  inhabitants  had  no  religious  ideas,  beUefs  and  worship.  But  it  is 
equaUy  certain  that  permanent  residents,  as  missionaries,  or  more  carcfol 
observeiB,  have  in  almost  all  cases  found  what  had  been  before  unknown— 
a  religion  of  some  sort  With  regard  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  we  think  he  has 
too  hastily  scanned  some  of  the  books  he  has  consulted,  and  has  in  conse- 
quence been  led  to  draw  erroneous  conclusions.  Take  such  a  common  work 
as  Williams's  *^  Missionary  Enterprises,"  which  our  author  quotes  at  p.  565, 
in  this  way  : — ''  The  Samoans  have  neither  moraes,  nor  temples,  nor  ahaxBy 
nor  offerings,  and  consequently  none  of  the  sanguinary  rites,  observed  at  the 
other  groups.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Samoans  were  consideved  an 
impious  race  ;  and  their  impiety  became  proverbial  with  the  people  of  Bars* 
tonga,  for,  when  upbraiding  a  person  who  neglected  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
they  would  call  him  a  godless  Samoan."  19  ow,  if  Mr.  Williams  had  stopped 
here,  there  would  have  been  a  show — only  a  show  of  reason— for  the  use 
made  of  his  words.  What,  however,  is  the  &ct  ?  Why,  that  in  the  next 
sentence  he  proceeds  : — ''  But,  although  heathenism  was  presented  to  us  in 
a  dress  different  from' that  in  which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  see  it  .  .  . 
this  people  had  '  lords  many,  and  gods  many ;  * — ^their  religious  system  was 
as  obviously  marked  as  any  other  with  absurdity,  superstition,  and  vice." 
Further  on,  in  the  same  chapter  (chap.  31),  he  gives  us  to  understand  thai 
'*  the  Samoans  in  jiarticular  had  a  vagoe  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  creator  of  all  things,  %nd  the  author  of  their  meretes. 
They  call  him  Tangaioa ;  and  I  was  informed  that,  at  IJieir  great  feasts, 
prior  to  the  distribution  of  the  food,  an  orator  arose,  and  after  enumeratisg 
each  article,  exclaimed,  '  Thank  you  great  Tangaioa  for  this.' "  The  same 
author  also  refers  to  the  Samoan  idea  of  heaven.  Since  that  time  xnuchr  more 
has  been  ascertained  respecting  the  Samoans,  and  it  will  suffice  for  us  to 
mention  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turner's  **  Nineteen  years  in  Polynesia  "  (Snow, 
London,  1861)  in  proof  of  this.  But  the  later  researches  fully  oonfim  the 
suggestions  of  the  * '  Martyr  of  Erromanga."  Dr.  Turner's  24th  chapter  abounds 
in  curious  details,  from  which  we  take  a  single  sentence: — '^Thirty  yean 
ago,"  now  forty,  **  the  Samoans  were  living  under  the  influence  of  a  host  of 
imaginary  deities,  and  steeped  in  kuperstition."  On  this  single  case  it  wodd 
not  be  fair  to  argue  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  usually  overlooked  importsnt 
evidence,  but  it  is  enough  to  put  us  on  our  guard.  There  is  a  diapositian 
in  some  minds  to*employ  partial  and  exaggerated  statements,  and  to  draw 
conclusion  from  imperfect  records.  Mr.  Orawfurd,  as  quoted  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  has  examined  the  numerals  of  thirty  Australian  languages,  and  in 
no  instance  do  they  appear  to  go  beyond  the  number  four.  We  are  unable 
to  deny  this,  but  it  seems  odd  that  Dr.  Turner's  table  of  five-and-twenty 
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Polyneaian  dialects  should  giye  results  altogether  difierent,  not  one  of  them 
giving  fewer  than  five-and-twenty  at  least,  in  decimal  systems  like  our  own. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  enthusiastic  anthropologists  will  say  we  can  only  oomit 
ten  because  we  calculate  by  tens !  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  and  correct 
as  to  say  xiations  can  only  coimt  five  whose  numeral  series  is  so  constructed. 
AVe  have  no  wish  to  depict  the  rudest  nations  as  either  saints  or  sages, 
but  we  are  anxious  that  the  facts  concerning  them  should  be  correctly  stated. 
That^  many  of  these  unfortunate  members  of  our  race  are  not  living  on  a 
level  with  their  actual  faculties,  is  proved  by  the  spread  of  Christian  princi- 
ples among  them  and  their  rapid  elevation  in  the  scale  of  civilization.     They 
have  learned  reading,  and  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  a  whole  host  of  use- 
ful arts  ;  and  they  exercise  as  sincere  a  faith  in  the  gospel  and  as  real  an 
appreciation  of  its  privileges  as  many  Europeans.    The  very  people  whom 
some  men  of  science  parade  as  mentally  and  natimilly  all  ways  our  inferiors, 
have  proved  the  possession  of  faculties  and  capabilities  sufficient  to  show  that 
their  degradation  is  less  due  to  natural  than  to  secondary  causes.    As  for  the 
defects  of  their  languages,  we  own  that  they  have  not  words  corresponding 
"with  all  our  own,  even  when  they  had  the  same  materials  to  work  upon. 
Of  course  they  have  not  native  words  for  foreign  ideas  and  objects,  but  they 
can  invent  and  borrow,  as  we  do.    On  the  other  hand  some  ''  barbarous  " 
languages  are  very  complex  and  artificial,  and  others  have  special  terms  con- 
veying shades  of  meaning  overlooked  by  our  boasted  Angle-Saxon.     The 
tribes  which  have  remained  almost  impervious  to  the  direct  action  of  mis- 
sionary exertions  to  civilize  and  evangelize  them  are  very  few  indeed  ;  and 
those  in  which  defective  language  has  been  a  principal  obstade  are  fewer 
still. 

Take  the  worst  view  of  the  case,  the  nations  now  lowest  in  the  human 
scale,  are  not  lower  than  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Europe  were  on  the 
ptindples  of  Sir  John  Lubbock.  Yet  Europe  has  emerged  from  its  darkness 
&nd  degradation  under  the  influence  of  various  causes.  The  development  is 
not  a  physical  one  ;  it  is  an  improved  condition,  the  removal  of  the  fetters 
and  impediments  which  prevented  men*s  faculties  from  having  free  play.  We 
conclude  then  that  the  friends  of  missions  may  hope,  and  all  the  more  that 
they  have  agencies  more  powerful  and  complete  than  any  which  lifted  men 
out  of  the  primeval  barbarism  of  some  anthropologists  ;  above  all,  they  have 
the  glorious  gospel  of  Ghzist,  the  true  lever  of  humanity,  upon  which  we  may 
^y  for  the  speedier  regeneration  of  men.  B.  H.  C. 


MRS.  MORRIS'  NURSERY. 

li*  there  is  a  more  useless  woman  in  the  world  than  I  am,  I  should  like 
^  Bee  her  !"  cried  Mrs.  Morris,  as  she  threw  the  last  of  the  pile  of  stockings 
she  had  been  mending,  into  her  basket.  ''I  do  notlungbut  see  to  the 
<^^uldren,  mend  stockings,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  day  after  day  1" 

**  My  dear,"  returned  her  husband,  to  whom  this  complaint  was  addressed. 
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"  how  can  your  life  be  useless,  when  it  is  devoted  to  such  a  flock  of  duldren 
as  OUTS  V* 

' '  Why,  the  most  ignorant  person  in  the  world  might  do  all  that  I  do,  neariy, 
if  not  quite,  as  well.  Now  wherein,  for  instance,  can  I  wash  a  child's  face 
better  than  Bridget  can  ?  You  need  not  smile.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  am  always  washing  faces  ;  I  only  make  use  of  this  oft-recuning  task 
as  a  representative  of  a  large  class  of  duties  which  exhaust  my  time  and 
strength.  But  notwithstanding  this,  they  do  not  amount  to  anything. 
Nothing  is  done  ;  it  is  always  something  dovngJ* 

''  While  our  children  are  as  young  as  they  are  now  I  do  not  see  how  that 
can  be  helped.    It  will  be  many  years  before  even  Philip  is  done. ' ' 

"  You  always  will  talk  about  the  children  as  if  they  were  so  many  losTea 
of  bread  that  could  be  mixed  and  kneaded  and  put  into  the  oven  and 
baked." 

' '  Because  you  always  talk  as  if  you  spent  your  whole  time  in  taking  care 
of  their  bodies.  And  surely  that  sort  of  care  must  cease  sometime  or  other ; 
after  they  all  get  their  growth,  for  instance." 

'^  I  really  wish  you  would  be  serious,  Edward.  You  can't  think  how 
annoying  it  is,  at  the  end  of  such  a  long,  weary  day  as  this  has  been—as 
indeed  iJl  my  days  are — ^to  be  jested  wi^,  when  I  want  to  be  cheated  and 
counselled." 

Mr.  Morris  roused  himself,  and  threw  aside  his  book. 

"  It  is  because  I  know  you  are  tired  that  I  wanted  to  avoid  oonversation 
that  would  excite  you,  my  dear,"  he  said.  You  know  you  are  one  of  tiie 
best  of  mothers,  and  that  all  that  your  hand  findeth  to  do,  you  are  doing 
with  your  might.  Only  now  and  then  you  get  one  of  these  morbid  ttuna, 
the  best  cure  for  which  is  to  go  to  bed  and  get  rested." 

'^  I  do  not  think  they  are  morbid  turns  in  the  least.  Mrs.  Sinunons  waa 
here  to-day,  and  she  said  more  tract-distributors  were  needed  in  her  district, 
and  asked  me  if  I  could  not  help  a  little  in  so  good  a  cause.  And  yesterday 
Mrs.  James  called  to  ask  if  I  did  not  feel  it  my  duty  to  be  doing  something 
for  the  catise  of  Christ  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Morris  made  an  impatient  movement  in  his  dudr.  * 

"Well?"  he  asked. 

"  Of  course  it  is  very  embarrassing  and  veiy  painful  to  have  to  decline 
working  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  when  everybody  else  is  doing  so  much.  Bat 
you  know  how  it  is.  Bridget  has  her  hands  full  in  the  kitchen ;  she  cannot 
possibly  watch  over  the  children ;  and  besides,  staying  at  home  as  mudi  as  I 
do,  and  sewing  early  and  late,  I  barely  keep  them  properly  dothed." 

"  Where  is  the  ^embarrassment'  then?" 

"  Why,  it  looks  as  if  I  was  so  narrow-minded,  so  selfish,  so  absorbed  in 
my  little  round  of  home-duties,  when  I  refuse  to  join  in  outside  woiks  of 
benevolence." 

"  To  whom  does  it  look  so?" 

**  To  everybody  in  our  church." 

"  And  how  does  it  look  to  God  ?"  asked  Mr.  Morris. 

"  Why — I  suppose  He  sees  that  I  have  my  hands  full  at  home.  I  am  not 
so  afraid,  after  all,  of  being  misunderstood  by  £Um." 
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^'Then  rest  there.  Be  aatisfied  with  the  thought  that  your  tract-distri- 
buting,  your  miBsion,  your  Sunday-school  work,  is  all  to  be  done  in  your 
nursery.  Nobody  has  a  more  important  tract  district,  nor  a  more  inviting 
minion  field.  Think  now  what  a  set  of  us  my  mother  brought  up  !  Six 
boys,  four  girls  ;  the  boys  all  ministers  in  miniature,  the  girls  noble.  Christian 
women  in  embryo.  Yet  she  did  not  know  this.  She  had  to  take  us  all  on 
faith." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  But  you  must  all  of  you  have  given  some  indications  of 
future  usefulness.     She  must  have  had  that  to  cheer  her." 

"We  all  gave  indications  of  depravity  for  the  time  being — I  remember 
that  quite  well.  And  I  remember  that  she  used  to  weep  and  pray  over  us, 
just  as  you  do  over  your  children.  By  these  prayers,  and  by  her  holy 
example,  she  was  all  the  while  winning  us,  slowly  but  surely,  to  Christ.  But 
perhaps  she  did  not  see  this.  I  think  it  probable  that  she  did  not.  Human 
nature  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  all  generations.*' 
Mrs.  Morris  was  silent  for  a  time.  At  last  she  said  : 
*'  Still,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  I  were  really  doing  anything  I  should  know 
it.    I  want  to  see  some  fruit  of  my  labours." 

"  We  all  are  eager  to  see  a  full-grown  tree  spring  up,  the  moment  we  drop 
a  seed  into  the  earth.  But  the  truth  is  that  he  who  goeth  forth  weeping, 
bearing  precious  seed,  is  just  as  dear,  and  just  as  useful  to  the  husbandman, 
as  he  who  returns  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him." 

"  This  sounds  pleasanUy  to  the  ear.  But  how  can  the  petty  drudgeries, 
of  which  a  mother's  life  is  full,  finally  bring  forth  fruit  for  the  honour  of 
Gk)d?" 

"They  are  not  'petty  drudgeries.'  It  is  this  name  that  makes  them  so 
irksome,  so  unmeaning  to  you.  When  a  poor  woman  anointed  the  feet  of 
her  Saviour,  He  was  pleased  with  this  little  act  of  devotion,  and  said  so. 
Now  when  you  perform  such  trivial  services  for  your  children,  do  them  as 
mito  Chrisi^  Do  them  as  you  would  for  Him,  should  He  dwell,  as  a  child, 
under  your  roof.  Then,  instead  of  feeling  that  you  are  forced  to  spend  your 
life  in  ignoble  cares,  you  will  be  conscious  that  you  are  doing  just  what  Gk>d 
has  chosen  to  appoint  you  of  His  work,  and  you  will  do  it  cheerfully  and 
joyfully  for  Him.  Suppose  you  direct  one  of  your  children  to  pick  a  pin 
from  the  carpet.  The  child  might  say :  *  Picking  up  a  pin  is  a  trifling  thing. 
I  doubt  whether  my  mother  will  observe  whether  I  do  it  or  not.  If  she 
would  bid  me  to  put  the  whole  room  in  order  I  should  feel  that  I  was  doing 
something.  But  I  do  not  want  to  waste  my  precious  time  in  picking  up  pins. 
Does  not  the  child  dishonour  and  displease  you  by  such  a  spirit  ?  Could  it 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  delight  and  honour  you  by  the  cheerful  alacrity  with 
which  it  obeyed  ?" 

Mrs.  Morris  smiled.  "  Ah,  life  would  be  too  sweet  if  I  could  ever  be  made 
to  believe  that  every  little  thing  I  do  might  be  done  for  Christ,  and  .as  an 
act  of  obedience  to  Him  !  But  still,  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  seem  a  little 
perverse.  Don't  you  think  that  if  I  knew  that  I  was  training  these  boys  of 
ours  for  the  ministry  of  His  gospel,  I  should  find  my  task  lightened  ?" 

'*  Perhaps  so.  Perhaps  God  ought  to  reveal  to  us  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  and  so  leave  no  room  for  faith." 
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*^  No,  I  did  not  quite  mean  that.    Still,  mncli  of  my  work  seems  aimlea 
and  in  the  dark." 

"My  dear  Mary,  it  need  not  be  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Each  of 
these  wayward  boys  of  ours  has  a  soul  that  will  live  for  ever.  For  the  sake 
of  that  soul  you  can  scrupulously  work  for  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
body.  Therefore  yoiir  most  trifling  ministries  to  the  one  are  really  for  the 
higher  and  nobler  nature  of  the  other.  You  oil  the  whole  of  your  sewing 
machine,  not  because  you  find  that  business  agreeable,  but  in  order  to  make 
it  run  without  noise  or  friction.  So  you  keep  in  repair  each  little  house  in 
which  there  lives  a  boy's  soul ;  not  for  the  sake  of  the  house,  but  fcft  the  lore 
of  the  tenant.*' — Mrs.  Prentiss. 


TRYING  EXPERIMENTS. 


The  world  appears  to  me  to  be  full  of  men  who  are  affected  with  the  same 
weakness — the  inability  to  learn  anything  by  the  experience  of  others  ;  men 
who  in  consequence  suffer  not  a  littie  from  continually  trying  experiments. 

I  met  my  young  friend  Marcus  the  other  evening  in  the  cars,  on  his  way  to 
the  theatre.  He  was  going  to  see  a  play  whose  ballet  has  given  it  an  infa- 
mous notoriety  throughout  tie  land.  ''I  am  going,"  said  he  to  me,  some- 
what apologetically,  '*  to  see  fcr  myself.  I  am  one  of  those  people  that  csn 
take  nothing  on  trust.     I  must  see  with  my  own  eyes." 

'^  But,"  I  replied,  *^you  cannot  judge  of  the  theatre  by  a  single  play.  It 
might  be  good  to-day  and  bad  to-morrow  ;  or  pernicious  to-day  and  healthful 
to-morrow." 

**  That  is  true,"  he  said  ;  "  and  so  I  am  going  pretty  regularly  tliis  winter 
to  the  different  theatres,  and  watching  the  effect  on  myself.  I  want  to  see 
just  what  it  is.    I  am  just  trying  the  experiment,  you  know." 

Is  it  necessary  that  a  man  should  go  to  the  theatre  to  form  a  wise  judg- 
ment of  its  character  ?  Must  he  submit  to  the  rack  to  know  that  it  hurts ; 
or  breathe  carbonic  acid  gas  till  he  is  stupefied,  to  know  that  it  is  not  pure 
air  ?  If  I  see  the  face  all  broken  out  with  boils  and  blotches,  I  know  the 
blood  is  bad.  And  I  do  not  need  any  further  witness  to  the  character  of  the 
average  theatre  of  to-day,  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  huge  playbills 
which  are  plastered  on  every  vacant  wall.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  possi- 
bility of  reforming  dramatic  entertainments  ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  dramatic 
entertainments  as  they  actuaUy  exist  on  the  boards  of  the  average  theatre  of 
1871. 

Last  week,  in  the  cars,  I  fell  in  with  young  Flulip  T .    He  had  in  his 

hand  a  shameful  sheet  whose  name  I  will  not  mention,  because  I  do  not  care 
to  advertise  it.  '^  Don*t  imagine,"  said  he,  with  a  forced  laugh,  "  that  I  read 
this  sort  of  thing.  I  merely  got  it  to  see  what  it  is.  I  always  want  to  judge 
for  myself.     I  am  reading  George  Sand's  novels  for  the  same  purpose."' 

Trying  experiments  again  you  observe.  But  is  this  sort  of  experiment 
necessary  9  Must  a  man  get  drank  in  order  to  know  the  effect  of  alcohol  7 
or  eat  putrid,  meat  and  rotten  vegetables  to  ascertain  satisfactorily  the  effect 
on  the  human  system  ? 
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Prof.  K ,  I  am  told,  when  investigating  the  State-priaon  put  himaelf  in 

the  shower-bath  and  fmbmitted  to  its  horrible  torture  for  twenty  minutes,  in 
order  to  know  what  it  was.  That  was  admirable  :  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that  you  and  I  should  follow  his  example.  I  read,  the  other  day,  of  a  physi- 
cian who  swallowed  some  prussic  acid  in  order  to  test  its  effect  on  his  own 
system.  This  was  genuine  enthusiasm  ;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  example  for 
the  world  at  large  to  follow.  Clearly,  professional  critics  must  sometimes 
read  licentious  literature,  and  clergymen  and  public  teachers  must  familiarize 
themselyes  with  every  form  of  infidelity,  but  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  wise 
for  us  all  to  be  trying  experiments.  And  as  for  ''  taking  nothing  on  trust," 
what  is  that  but  saying  that  we  will  learn  nothing  from  the  experience  of 
other  men  ? — Christian  Weekly, 


PLAYING  IN  THE  DIRT. 


OxB  of  my  little  girl-friends  was  once  all  by  herself  playing  with  the  pebbi 
on  a  gravel  walk.  When  at  last  she  looked  up  from  her  busy  employment 
she  saw,  .to  her  surprise,  that  her  hands  and  dress  were  very  much  soiled. 
Looking  down  upon  herself  in  a  troubled  and  puzzled  way,  brushing  the 
dirt  from  her  hands  and  clothing,  and  drawing  a  long  sigh,  supposing  her- 
self unheard,  she  said,  ''Gk)d  didn*tmake  me  to  play  in  the  dirt."  Then 
stooping  again  to  the  sand  and  gravel,  she  added  with  emphasis,  ^^JButlvnU 
though!'' 

Ah  !  there*s  the  secret.  Tdu,  my  schoolboy,  who  just  begin  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  knowledge  and  catch  glimpses  of  the  i  heights  beyond,  feel  in 
your  heart,  *'  God  didn*t  make  me  to  play  in  the  dirt."  Happy  for  you  if 
you  refuse  not  to  climb  rugged  steeps  nor  let  your  eyes  wander  to  enticing 
lowlands,  saying,  although  you  know  the  easier  path  is  an  unworthy  and  im- 
aafe  one,  "  But  I  will,  though." 

You,  young  man,  who  catch  broader  and  grander  views  of  life's  possibilities 
and  feel  the  proportionately  greater  strength  of  life's  temptations,  know  it 
as  shameful  for  you  to  ''play  in  the  dirt."  But  it  is  so  much  easier  to 
play  than  to  work,  so  much  easier  to  get  into  the  dirt  than  to  always  keep 
above  it,  that  you  say,  '*  Perhaps  I  will,  but  only  occasionally."  Satim 
Imows  that  this  halting  decision  is  just  as  sure  to  make  you  his  as  though 
it  were  given  unreservedly,  and  with  all  the  strength  of  determined  em- 
phasis. There  is  a  vast  difference  between  an  undecided  *'  Perhaps  I  will," 
and  a  firm,  ''  I  will  not."  One  invites  the  devil's  help,  and  the  other  secures 
the  help  of  God. — Christian  at  Work, 


TO  OBEY  IS  BETTER  THAN  SACRIFICE. 

Thbke  is  a  great  deal  of  theology  in  the  idea  of  the  little  girl  who  wished 
she  could  be  good  without  obejring  her  grandmother.  She  said  it  was  easy 
enough  to  read  books  and  pray,  but  pretty  hard  to  mind  grandmother. — 
-Anon. 
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AUTUMN  THOUGHTS. 

"All  Thy  works  praise  Thee." 

Lord  of  the  worlds,  at  whose  high  will 
Nature  and  time  their  course  fulfil, 
Changeless  Thyself,  Thou  dost  sustain 
Each  link  in  life's  mysterious  chain ; 
^  Thy  toi^ch  unworn  through  all  we  see, 

Earth,  ocean,  heaTen  are  full  of  Thee. 

In  Spring's  young  bloom  life  owns  Thy  power,  * 

And  buds  with  promise  eTery  hour ; 

In  summer  richer  products  diine, 

The  com,  the  palm-branch,  and  the  vine ; 

Till  autumn's  golden  sheaves  appear, 

And  the  glad  harvest  cro\rnB  the  year. 

Thy  praise  ascends,  great  Fount  of  Love 
From  realms  below  to  thrones  above ; 
From  the  lone  pilgrim  on  the  shore, 
To  viewless  seraphs  that  adore  ; 
Angels  and  men  the  theme  prolong, 
And  young  hosannas  swell  the  song. 

Our  times  are  in  our  Father's  hand, 
Hope  springs  unbought  at  His  command  ; 
The  griefs  that  take  us  by  surprise, 
Unveiled,  prove  angels  in  disguise,  - 
And  He  who  walked  the  waves  can  give 
Strength  to  outstand  the  storm,  and  live. 

We  muse  o'er  loved  companions  gone. 
Their  course  complete,  their  warfare  done, 
Their  bright  ascent  we  keep  in  view. 
And  long  to  share  their  triumph  too, 
Like  uncaged  birds  that  rise  and  soar 
On  freedom's  wings  to  droop  no  more. 

Father,  Thy  kingdom  come,  we  pray, 
Creation  groans,  and  longs  for  day  ; 
Empires  and  kingdoms  rise  and  fall, 
The  world's  Redeemer  reigns  o'er  all ; 
His  still  small  voice  bids  earth  be  blest 
And  safe  beneath  His  shadow  rest. 
CamberwelL  Samuel  Taodit* 
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TRB   BBT.    WILLIAM  WARDEN,   K.A. 

Mr.  Warden  was  born  in  Birming- 
ham, and  had  the  blessing  of  a  religious 
education  both  at  home  and  under  the 
ministry  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  A.  James ; 
bat  he  seems  to  have  owed  the  formation 
and  development  of  Christian  principle, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  the' judicious  instruction  and  tender 
guidance  of  an  elder  brother,  who  after- 
wards laboured  and  fell  in  the  mission 
work  in  India.  He  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  the  consecration  of  his  heart 
and  life  to  his  Saviour,  by  uniting  him- 
self in  Christian  fellowship  with  the 
Church  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Bev.  J.  A.  James,  and  went,  by  the  re- 
commendation of  that  Church,  to  study 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he 
proved  himself  a  laborious  and  conscien- 
tious student,  and  from  which  he  ob- 
tained his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

After  leaving  College  he  accepted  a 
charge  at  Busbey,  near  Watford  ;  there 
he  remained  for  two  years,  the  cause 
prospering,  and  a  blessing  following  his 
ministerial  labours ;  but  some  conscien- 
tious scruples  connected  with  the  trust 
deed  compelled  him  to  decline  the  pres- 
sing invitation  to  settle  there. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Morisoo,  a  former  editor 
of  this  Magazine,  had  not  long  before 
been  to  Yentnor,  and  in  consequence 
of  its  spiritual  destitution — having  no 
place  for  religious  worship — ^he  preached 
^y  the  mill  waterfall  that  sermon  which 
was  supposed  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
for  long  years  of  after  suffering,  and 
^timately  his  death.  On  his  return  to 
lioudon  he  was  determined,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Rev.  William  Clayton,  to 
i^Heve,  in  some  degree,  this  spiritual 
destitution,  by  the  erection  of  a  building 
for  public  worship.  Mr.  Shaw,  of  New- 
port, gave  the  land ;  subscriptions  were 
'>iwd,  and  a  small  chapel  erected.  Mr. 
Onyer,  of  Ryde,  preached  the  opening 


sermon  from  Isa.  42 :  11 — "  Let  the  in- 
habitants of  the  rock  sing,"  himself  and 
other  neighbouring  ministers  agreeing 
to  supply  the  pulpit  for  three  months. 

On  looking  round  for  a  suitable  per- 
son as  permanent  minister,  the  minds 
both  of  Dr.  MoriBon  and  Mr.  Clayton 
were  directed  to  the  young  minister  who 
was  just  leaving  Bushey.  They  felt  he 
was  the  very  man  to  struggle  with  the 
difficulties  of  such  an  infant  cause,  as 
being  able  ''to  endure  hardnesi  as  a 
good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  the 
result  proved  they  were  not  mistaken. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  1836,  Mr. 
Warden  came  to  take  the  oversight 
of  this  little  cause ;  the  resident  surgeon, 
Mr.  Jones,  received  him  into  his  family, 
and  he  laboured  at  first  under  difficulties 
which  would  have  discouraged  many  an 
earnest  man.  In  after  life  he  occasion- 
ally referred  to  the  fy^t  of  his  having 
gone  through  the  whole  service,  and 
preached  a  sermon,  having  for  his 
audience  one  individual,  the  late 
Mr.  Gould,  of  Newport.  A  bless- 
ing, however,  followed  his  patient, 
persevering,  and  self-denying  labours, 
as,  notwithstanding  all  opposition, 
the  cause  steadily  increased,  and 
he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the 
small  church  (then  numbering  seven 
persons),  and  wasordained  on  July  10th, 
1839.  Then,  he  used  to  say,  "  he  was 
married  to  his  Church,  aud  was  in  duty 
bound  to  stand  by  it  as  long  as  health 
should  last,  in  weal  or  woe." 

During  his  pastorate  Mr.  Warden 
frequently  felt  himself  sustained  by  the 
prayers,  sympathy,  and  co-operation  of 
many  holy  men  who  came  to  this  place 
seeking  health.  Not  the  least  among 
these  was  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Thomp- . 
son,  who  visited  Yentnor  by  the  advice 
of  Sir  James  Clarke,  instead  of  setting 
out  for  Madeira.  Mr.  lliompson  began 
gradually  to  recover,  so  that  the  next 
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winter  he  came  again,  and  after  the  so- 
journ of  a  third  winter  felt  his  health 
thoroughly  re-established.  Ere  he  left 
finally,  as  a  thank-offering  to  Almighty 
God,  he  bought  the  land  adjoining  the 
chapel,  and  presented  it  to  the  church 
and  congregation,  hoping,  as  a  burial- 
place,  it  would  increase  the  minister's 
income.  SoOn  schoolrooms  were  built, 
the  privilege  of  clearing  the  debt  on 
which  was  joyfully  undertaken  by  Mrs. 
Sherman,  of  Surrey  Chapel,  during  her 
stay  in  Yentnor.  A  gallery  was  after- 
wards added  to  acooinmodate  the  in- 
creasing number  of  hearers.  This  being 
insufficient,  at  Mr.  Thompson's  sugges- 
tion it  was  decided  to  pull  down  the 
old  chapel,  and  greatly  aided  by  him — 
who  not  only  contributed  largely  to  the 
building  fond,  but  presented,  as  his  own 
special  gift,  the  painted  window  and  the 
organ — ^the  present  beautiful  structure 
was  erected,  and  Mr.  Warden  had  the 


desire  of  his  heart  in  seeing  it  oom- 
pleted  and  paid  for.     In  the  winter  of 
1864  Mr.  Warden  began  to  suffer  in- 
convenience from  a  throat  affection,  but 
he  was  much  relieved  as  the  spring  ad- 
vanced.   On  the  approach  of  autumn, 
however,  symptoms  of  the  same  affec- 
tion made  their  appearanoe,  and  nov 
that  the  desire  of  his  heart  was  accom- 
plished— ^the  cause  he  had  loved  and  in 
which  he  had  spent  the  strength  of  lufl 
manhood,  established  on  a  firm  footing— 
the  building  free  from  debt — aspiritnsllj- 
minded,  efficient,  and  talented  ministerat 
hand  to  take  the  oversight — ^he  felt  he 
could  resign  his  work  and  retire.     Bat 
his  health  did  not  improve.     In  Norem- 
ber  last  symptoms  of  heart  disease  mani- 
fested  themselves.       These   increased, 
followed  by  those  of  dropsy,  which  ter- 
minated  life   on   Monday,  May  22nd, 
1871,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 
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Life  and    Labours  of  Duncan 

JUthuon,  the  SeottUk  Evangelist.  By 
the  Bbv.  John  Macphbrsor.  (Lon- 
don :  Morgan,  Oiase,  and  Scott.) 
Dimcan  Matheson  wm  no  ordinary 
man.  Bom  and  brought  up  in  a  small 
country  town  in  the  Korth  of  Scotland, 
in  his  23rd  year  he  was  brought,  through 
a  somewhat  remarkable  spiritual  ex- 
perience, to  a  knowledge  of  Christ. 
Forthwith,  zeal  to  do  good  to  the  souls 
of  others  began  to  bum  in  his  heart. 
Firstin  his  town  and  neighbourhood,  and 
sustained  by  the  late  Duchess  of  Gk)rdon, 
he  gave  hixnself  to  Evangelistic  work; 
but  he  soon  carried  his  ^labours  far  be- 
yond his  native  region.  He  was  sent  to 
the  Crimea  in  1864  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Highland  Brigade,  and  the  record  of 
his  labours  and  experience  there  is  rich 
in  interest.  On  his  return  home  he  was 
instant  in  season  and  out  of  season 
seeking  to  win   sinners  to  Christ,  and 


whether  preaching  at  a  fair  in  the  open 
air,  or  in  a  pulpit  to  the  soldiersat  Alder- 
shot,or  to  theherring-fishermen  ofWick, 
the  same  object  fired  his  soul,  and  the 
same  devotedness  characterized  him.  His 
mode  of  address  was  not  always  what  ve 
should  have  thought  the  best,  the  serere 
rather  than  the  winning;  but  God 
greatly  blessed  his  labours,  and  "  wiwlom 
is  justified  of  her  children."  After  a 
long  and  painful  aflliction,  patiently 
borne,  he  entered  on  his  eternal  rest. 
The  perusal  of  this  book  has  greatly  re- 
freshed our  hearts.  We  do  not  think  it 
can  be  read  without  spiritual  profit  Mr. 
Macpherson  has  done  his  work  admi- 
rably, and  has  produced  a  rare  piece  of 
Christian  biography,  for  which  ve 
thank  him,  and  which  we  trust  will  bsTe 
a  wide  circulation.  We  are  glad  to  see 
it  has  already  reached  a  third  edition. 

Ttco  months  in   Palestine:    or 

a   guide  to  a  rapid  Jowmeg    U  tU 
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ehuf  place*  ofinterut  in  the  Eoly  Land, 
B7  the  AuUior  of  *'  Two  months  in 
Spain,"  &c  (London:  Nisbet 
and  Ck>.) 

The  substance  of  this  book  appeared 
as  a  series  of  papers  in  the  **  Leisure 
Hoar"  for  1869.  It  is  very  good  as  far 
as  it  gfoes,  and,  with  lively  descriptions 
of  the  scenes  and  spots  visited,  oontaLns 
many  thoughtful  and  devout  reflections, 
llie  illustrations  are  beaotiful,  but  we 
have  seen  them  doing  service  in  other 
Books  on  the  Holy  Land. 

Some  and  Church.     A   Chapter 

in  Family  Life  at  the  Old  Mase  Fond, 
By   the     Bev.    Chables    Stanford. 
^     (London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

The  history  of  a  godly  family  of  the 
name  of  Heath  which  for  several  genera- 
tions was  connected  with  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Maze  Pond.  Mr.  Stasiord 
teUs  the  story  in  a  very  interesting  way 
and  makes  a  good  use  of  it. 

Wesley :    His    01m  Biographer, 

Being  illustrations  of  his  character, 
labours,  and  achievements,  from  his 
own  journals  and  letters,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Gbobob  Stbimoeb  Rows. 
(London:  Elliot  Stock.) 

John  Wesley :  His  life  and  his 

vwrk.  By  the  Rev.  Matthew 
LsLiBVBB.  Translated  by  the  Rbv.  A. 
J.  Fbbnch,  B.A.  (London :  Wes- 
leyan  Ck)nference  Office.) 

Of  "  lives  "  of  Wesley  it  may  be  truly 
said,  ''still  they  come."  Within  the 
last  few  years  especially,  have  various 
attempts  been  made  in  the  form  of 
biographies  to  perpetuate  his  name.  The 
former  of  these  two  volumes  is  the  suc- 
ceasf  ol  accomplishment  of  a  happy  idea 
—making  Wesley,  as  far  as  possible, 
Bpoak  for  himself,  and  tell  his  own  his- 
tory and  labours  by  extracts  from  his 
journals  and  letters. 

I  The  latter  volume  is  a  prize  essay. 
"The  French  Methodists  "  being  unpro- 
tided  with  any  standard  life  of  Wesley, 


the  French  Conference  threw  open  the 
subject  to  competition,  offering  a  prize 
for  the  best  production.  Mr.  Lelievre*s 
book  gained  the  prize,  and  is  here  trans- 
lated into  English.  Would  it  not  be 
well  for  our  Methodist  friends  to  think 
and  write  less  of  themselves  as  "  Wes- 
ley's followers  "  and  more  of  themselves 
as  followers  of  Christ  ? 

Memorials  0/  the  Rev,  W,  Bull^ 

of  Newport  Fagnel,  Compiled  chiefly 
from  his  own  letters  and  those  of  his 
friends,  Newton,  Cowper,  and  Thorn- 
ton. 1738—1814.  By  his  Grandson, 
the  Hev.  Jos.  Bull,  M.A., 
Author  of  the  ^  Life  of  the  Bev.  John 
Newton,"  &o.  (London:  Elliot 
Stock.) 

That  these  Memorials  have  reached  a 
second  edition  is  proof  not  only  that 
Mr.  Bull  has  done  his  work  with  ability, 
but  that  his  grandfather  and  the  distin- 
I  guishedmen  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated in  friendship  and  colrespondence 
have  not  lost  their  hold  on  the  present 
generation.  Mr.  Bull  was  in  all  respects 
a  remarkable  man,  and  the  reading  of 
these  Memorials  is  a  precious  refresh- 
ment, as  it  brings  us  into  sweet  fellowship 
with  not  a  few  of  the  honoured  dead,  lifts 
us  above  the  turmoil  and  excitement  of 
the  present,  and  enables  us  to  realise,  in 
some  measure,  the  serenity  and  compara- 
tive rest  of  the  past.  We  cordially  thank 
Mr.  Bull  for  these  Memorials. 

Our    duty    to     Animals.      By 

Mbs.    Chables     Beat.       (London: 

8.  W.  Partridge.) 

This  work  has  been  prepared  to  aid  in 
the  object  proposed  by  the  "  Society  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  Animals," 
and  is  intended  especially  for  the  youug. 
It  is  well  got  up,  is  nicely  illustrated, 
and  contains  much  interesting  informa- 
tion. 

The  after    Life^  as  revealed    in 

Scripture:  its  three  different  ttatee. 
By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Jennings.  (Lon- 
don:  Elliot  Stock.) 
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Thifl  work  ui  OTidently  the  pxodnction 
of  a  thoaghtf  aland  judicious  stadent  of 
ScriptnTe.  It  oonsiMts  of  foar  essays,  the 
first  tracing  "  The  doctrine  of  a  Future 
State  in  the  Old  Testament  ;**  the  second 
is  on  "  Hades ;"  the  third  on  "  Heaven ;" 
and  the  fourth  on  "  The  Besurrection 
State."  The  writer  supports  the  view 
so  generally  entertained,  that  the  spirits 
of  pre-christian  saints  were  released  from 
Hades,  and  received  into  Heaven  in  the 
ascension  of  our  Lord.  We  do  not 
think,  however,  that  he  has  cleared  away 
all  the  difficulty  connected  with  this 
subject.  He  maintains  that  our  Lord, 
after  His  death  on  the  cross,  descended 
into  Hades,  and  "preached  unto  the 
spirits  in  prison '*  that  redemption  was 
now  accomplished.  We  are  sur- 
prised, therefore,  to  find  him  saying  of 
the  penitent  thief — **  It  is  certain  that  it 
was  to  Heaven,  and  not  to  Hades,  he 
went  after  death  to  be  with  Christ." 
Now,  if  the  malefactor  went  to  Heaven  in 
his  death,  while  our  Lord  went  to  Hades, 
how  was  the  promise  fulfilled — **  To-day 
shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise?" 
Mr.  Jenning's  book,  however,  is  so  full 
of  excellent  and  valuable  thought,  that 
we  most  cordially  recommend  it  to  our- 
readers. 

The  Ten  Commandments,  By  R. 
W.  Dale,  M.A.  (London  :  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.) 

The  discourses  in  this  volume  wer^-* 
delivered  in  Carr's  Lane  Chapel,  Bir- 
mingham, on  successive  Sunday  even- 
ings at  the  close  of  last  year.  Mr.  Dale 
has  done  well  to  publish  them.  The 
volume  is  a  capital  one,  rich  in  all  the 
elements  calculated  for  practical  useful- 
ness. We  think  the  author  rather  un- 
naturally forces  the  Second  Command- 
ment when  he  makes  it  condemn  even 
the  wearing  of  trinkets  in  the  form  of 
a  cross  ;  and  we  do  not  agree  with  him 
when  he  denies  all  reference  in  Scrip, 
tore  to  a  Sabbath  institution  prior  to  the 
giving  of  the  Fourth  Commandment. 
Here,  in  our  judgment,  Mr.  Dale  is  de- 


cidedly wrong.      But  the  book,  as  a 

whole,  abounds  in  instractive  thought, 
and  brings  home  with  much  power  sad 
persuasiveness  the  precepts  of  the  great 
moral  law  to  the  daily  bunness  of  life. 

Where    DweOeet   Thou;    or,    Th€ 
Ifmtr   Home,     By    the  Author  of 
«  Ministering  Childrvn."    (London : 
Seeley,  Jackson  and  Halliday.) 
The  title  of  this  book  gives  Uttie  idea 
of  its  contents.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
meditations  or  homilies  on  the  life  of 
Christ  from  the  manger  to  the  cross  and 
the  ascension,  with  the  design  of  showing 
that  the  true  home  of  man  is  realised 
only  in  God.  The  reading  of  the  pieces, 
as  is  suggested  in  the  pre&ce,  may  be 
useful   in   mothers'    meetings,  and  in 
similar  gatherings,  where  minds  not  &r 
advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  Scriptoial 
truth  are  to  be  further  instructed.    The 
thoughts  of  the  book  are  simple,  piooii 
and  devout. 

The  Rhyme  of  St  Peter's  Fatt,  etc. 

By  the  Bev.  G.  T.  Cobtsb.  (London : 

Nisbet.) 

Mr.  Coster  is  a  genuine  poet  The 
Rhyme  of  St.  Peter's  Fall  is  a  grand 
composition.  The  description  of  the 
Apostle's  repentance  is  positivelj' 
splendid.  We  have  read  nothing  equal 
to  it  for  many  a  day.  The  minor  pieces 
in  the  little  volume  are  exquisitely 
poetical.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Coster 
and  wish  for  his  book  the  audience  it 
merits. 

Christus  Cansolator ;  The  Fuljnl 
in  delation  to  Soeial  Liff,  By  A. 
Maclkod,  D.D.,  Author  of  "Our 
Own  Lives,"  "  Books  of  Judgment," 
kc.  (London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

Not  a  few  go  about  affirming  that 
Christianity  is  dead  and  that  it  only 
remains  to  scatter  flowers  on  its  grate ; 
and,  consequently,  that  preaching  is  • 
thing  of  the  past,  utterly  powerlea 
amid  the  changed  circumstances  and 
new  forces  of  the  present    Dr.  Mac- 
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leod*8  object,  in  this  veiy  admirable 
volume,  is  to  meet  and  expose  these 
nnfoimded  and  flippant  assertions.  This 
he  does  in  a  series  of  chapters  of  great 
power  and  eloquence.  The  pulpit,  as  a 
mighty  agency  tonching  and  redeeming 
hfe  in  all  its  aspects,  social,  educational, 
moral,  and  spiritual,  is  yindicated.  Its 
defects,  and  tiie  causes  of  its  oompara- 
tiyelj  limited  success  are  traced,  and  the 
way  to  render  its  ministrations  equal  to 
sllemei^encieB,  andaruling  and  elevating 
power,  amid  all  the  remedies  brought  to 
bear  on  existing  evil,  is  happily  shown. 
A  careful  perusal  of  this  volume,  so 
thoroughly  earnest,  hopeful,  and  full  of 
power,  must  lead  every  faithful  preacher 
of  Christ's  Holy  Qospel  to  thank  God 
and  take  courage. 

The  Bible   Student     (London  : 

Hodderand  Stoughton.) 

This  Tolume  consists  of  twelve  conse- 
cutive numbers  of  a  periodical  intended 
**  to  help  those  who  are  seeking  the  Way 
of  Life.*'  The  matter  of  the  collected 
volume  is  varied,  valuable,  and  full  of 
interest. 

Light  and  Shadows  in  the  Life 

of  King  David.    By  Chablbs  Vincb. 
(London  :  Elliott  Stock.) 

A  few  of  the  prominent  incidents  in 
King  David's  life  have  been  selected  for 
the  purp<^e  of  illustration  and  practical 
teaching  in  this  volume.      The  selection 
evinces  great  wisdom  and  discrimination, 
and  the  mode  of  treatment  is  felicitous 
and  eminently   fitted   to    secure   Mr. 
Vince's  aim,  which  is  "  to  show  that 
there  is  some  lesson  for  to-day  in  every 
recorded  fact  in  the  life  "  of  the  Shep- 
herd-King.    The  lessons   deduced   are 
striking  and  appropriate.      The  careful 
Christian  reader  of  this  volume  will  have 
his  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament  deepened  and  confirmed,  and 
hit  best  hopes  and  aspirations  strength- 
sned.    The  volume  merits  a  wide  circu- 
lation. 


True    Womanhood.      Memorials 

of  Eliza  Henel,  By  Joshua.  Pribst- 
LET.  Fourth  Edition.  (London : 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.) 

This  is  an  extremely  interesting  me- 
moir. It  presents  a  very  beautiful  com- 
bination of  considerable  mental  power 
with  eminent  piety.  Miss  Hessel  felt 
the  responsibility  of  self-culture,  and  in 
the  midst  of  ordinary  duties  she  secured 
it  in  a  high  degree,  carefully  and  con- 
stantly associating  religion  with  all  she 
did. 

Christian    Chivalry  ;  or  the  Ar- 

fMUT  of  God  on  th4  Soldier  of  the  Grots, 

By  S.  Oarubt,  M.A.,   Vicar  of  St. 

Margaret's,  Ipswich.      (London :  W. 

Hunt  and  Co.) 

This  volume  contains  seven  discourses 
on  the  several  parts  of  the  Christian  ar- 
mour, as  described  by  St.  Paul  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  They  are  ear- 
nest, intelligent,  and  eminently  fitted  to 
stimulate  Christians  to  watchfulness  and 
activity. 

Sermons  by    James  McDougall, 

pastor  of  the  Belgrave  Congregational 
Church,  Barwen,  Lancashire.  (Lon- 
don: Williams  and  Norgate.) 

If  there  be  much  in  these  discourses 
to  conomend,  as  presenting  a  good 
promise  for  the  future,  there  is  certainly 
much  in  the  way  of  unguarded  state- 
ment, against  which  younger  preachers 
'  may  require  to  be  warned.  We  can 
easily  believe  that  the  sermons  '*were 
prepared  without  any  view  to  publi- 
cation, and  are  printed  as  they  were 
spoken ;"  but  we  regret  that  the  preacher 
had  no  friend  to  reconunend  a  careful 
revision  of  the  whole.  We  conomend 
the  gexioral  indications  given  of  a 
favourable  bias  towards. the  leading 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  though  it  may  be 
doubtful  if  any  one  doctrine  is  fully  dis- 
cussed, or  satisfactorily  applied.  But 
the  style  of  the  writer  fairly  puzzles 
us,  because  it  exhibits  a  constant 
use  of  philosophical  and  scientific 
terminology,  which  serves  to  overlay  the 
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religiouB  Babjects  iareated  of^  rather  than 
to  elucidate  them  by  any  clearer  de- 
velopment. Some  of  the  diBcJossions  dis- 
play no  mean  ability,  while  there  are 
many  pasaageB  of  oyercharged  colouring 
that  imply  snch  a  Btraining  after  effect, 
that  any  good  writer,  out  of  hia  teens, 
would  be  carefol  to  avoid.  The  two 
sermons  on  ChrUtian  Saerijkef  from 
l^m^^Tia  ziL  1,  on  which  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  go  wrong,  are  very  de- 
ficient in  ezegetical  correctness,  and 
contain  some  distorted  representations 
not  welcome  to  our  taste.  Yet  notwith- 
standing these  deductions,  we  cheerfully 
acknowledge  that  the  volume  gives  signs 
of  competent  mental  power  and  earnest- 
ness of  effort,  leading  us  to  hope  that  the 
writer,  when  he  has  c^aken  off  the  marks 
of'  weakness,  will  in  some  fiiftire  pro- 
duction, do  much  more  justice  to  him- 
self and  his  theme,  by  a  simpler  presen- 
tation of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  than 
he  has  hitherto  done. 

Lilian's  Sappy  Sours,  or  Talks 

with  Mamma  about  the  Sun,  Moon^  and 

Stars,      (London  :    Beligious   Tract 

Society.) 

A  capitsl  little  book,  well  adapted  to 
interest  young  children  in  the  wonders 
of  astronomy. 

The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jere- 
miah, Theologically  and  Homiliti- 
cally  Expounded.  By  Dr.  C.  W. 
EowAAD  Naboblbbach.  Translated, 
enlarged,  and  edited  by  Saxubl 
Ralph  Asbubt,  Bector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Moorestown,  N.J.  (Edin- 
burgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.) 

Here  we  have  another  volume  of  the 
very  valuable  series  of  Lange's  Com- 
mentary, under  the  generaleditorship  of 
Dr.  Philip  Schaff.  The  part  on  the  La- 
mentations is  translated  by  Wm.  H. 
Homblower,  D.D.,  who  ably  reviews 
and  refutes  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Nae- 
gelsbach,  intended  to  prove  that  Jere- 
miah did  not  write  the  Book  of  Lamen- 
tations. The  critical  student  of  Scrip- 
ture will  be  gratified  with  the  careftil 


and  thorough  manner  in  whidi  the 
writings  of  Jeremiah  are  bandied  and 
expounded.  In  the  American  additio&i 
to  the  original  Commentary  ireqiient 
reference  is  made  to  Dr.  Hendenon's 
work  on  the  same  prophet,  and  to  other 
writers — ^thus  greatly  increanng  tka 
value  of  the  volume.  We  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  the  importance  of  thii 
series  of  Lange,  especially  to  Christiu 
ministers  and  students  of  theology. 

FcyUhful  unto  Death:  or,  Susnn 
and  Claude  of  the  Vol  FifHee,  Bj 
Anha  Cabolina  m  Tbsooliha.  (Lon- 
don :  James  Nisbet  and  Co.) 

An  affecting  story  of  Christian  iaith 
among  the  persecuted  Yaudois.  It  is 
well  told,  and  refreshing  to  read.  We 
conmiend  it  to  the  young. 

Ths  Easter  Eggs,  and  Bed  and 
WhUe  Motet. 

The  Pet  Lamb.    A  Tale. 

The  YouTig  ArHst.  A  Story  of 
Christmas  Eve.  (Edinburgh :  W.  Oli- 
phant  &  Co.) 

These  Uttle  Books,  all  by  the  same 
writer,  the  author  of  "The  Basket  of 
Flowers,"  are  well  suited  to  the  minds 
of  young  people,  convey  sound  moral  in- 
struction, and  are  very  prettily  got  up. 

The  Old  and  the  Neio  Home.  A 
Canadian  Tale.  By  J.  E.  (Edin- 
burgh :  W.  Oliphant  &  Co.) 

An  excellent  and  very  interesting 
story  of  a  Christian  family  who  emi- 
grated from  the  West  of  Ireland  to 
Canada.  The  drcumstances  oonnected 
with  the  change,  their  voyage  across  tbe 
Atlantic,  the  history  of  the  different 
members  of  the  family,  and  their  fortonei 
in  the  new  home,  all  oombine  to  make 
the  little  book  attractive.  It  is  well 
written,  and  likely  to  be  useful  as  an 
illustration  and  defence  of  Protestant  and 
Evangelical  truth. 
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BTAHOBLIGAI.  HBLIOION  ON  THB  OOW- 

TINBlfT. 

In    Spain  and  Portugal    a   deep    re- 
ligious   popular   yearning   for    Gbspel 
tmtli  and  for  Christ  as  the  One  Medi- 
ator is  breaking  forth  into  churches  of 
coDverted  mem,  one  after  another.    Few 
of  our  readers  are,  perhaps,  aware  that 
80  far  hack  as  the  8th  of  last  January 
the   sixth    new  chapel  for  evangelical 
worship  was  dedicated  in  Madrid,  the 
capital  of  (so  lately)  priest-ridden,  in- 
tolerant    SjMiin — a    chapel     that    will 
accommodate  from  six  to  seven  hundred 
people.  This  development  of  evangelical 
ideas  and  yearnings,  so  surprising  to 
many,  is  going  on  all  over  Europe.    It 
comes   not   from   without,    hut    from 
within.     We   may  be  witnessing   the 
commencement  of  a  mightier  religious 
reformation  than  that  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  and  one  on  which  no  Spanish 
Inquisition  will  fall  with  annihilating 
or  even  checking  power.    What  is  thus 
true  of  Spain  and  Portugal  is  not  leas 
true   of    Italy.       Her    "Free   Italian 
Church,"   representing   so   many  self- 
gOTezning  separate  churches,  is  not  a 
creation  from  without.    Foreign  Chris- 
tian agency  had  a  HtUe  to  do  with  help- 
ing and  with  guiding,  but  the  movement 
itself  was    from  within.     The  Italian 
P^le  were  hungering,  and  Bome  did 
not  feed  them.    The  famine  was  sore  in 
the  land  ;  and,  when  the  barriers  were 
broken  down  and  permission  given,  the 
people  flew  to  the  bread  of  life.  Witness 
^0  rapidity  with  which,  through  one 
agency  alone,  more  than  600,000  Testa- 
ments were  distributed— multitudes  of 
them  sold — in  Spain.    Witness  also  the 
avidity  with  which  the  people  of  Italy 
~-of  Rome  itself — ^have  seized  on  the 
Bible.    Our  work  among  them  should 
be^  not  as  among  the  heathen,  but  on  a 
Byitem    which    shall    recognize,    and 


honour,  and  put  faith  in  what  has 
already  been  done  in  the  way  of  prepa- 
ration by  that  poor  representation  of 
Christianity  they  have  had  in  Romanism. 
It  gave  enough,  it  preserved  enough  of 
the  old  faith,  however  encumbered  by 
its  own  sinful  falsehoods  against  the 
truth,  to  make  many  real  Christians  in 
its  communion,  and  to  awaken  this  deep, 
unsatisfied  hungering  in  a  multitude  of 
other  souls. 


CHBISTUNXTT  IN  FALBSTINB. 

Bishop  Gobafs  mission  in  Pales- 
tine is  perhaps  less  conspicuous  than  its 
work  should  make  it.  Speaking  of  what 
he  calls  "  the  worst  station  in  Palestine," 
he  says  recently, 

*'  At  Salt,  in  Gilead,  beyond  Jordan, 
I  have  two  native  agents — ^Behman,  an 
evangelist,  and  a  pious  old  man,  named 
Job,,labouring  as  Scripture-reader  among 
the  women,  reading  God's  Word  with 
them  in  their  houses  and  teaching  them 
to  read.  Though  hitherto  very  wild 
and  ignorant,  they  are  almost  the  only 
women  in  Palestine  who  are  anxious  to 
learn  to  read." 

But  penecuting  opposition  broke  out, 
which  in  the  end,  by  awakening  sym- 
pathy in  the  hearts  of  the  Arabs,  so  in- 
creased the  congregation  seeking  Chris- 
tian worship  -that  it  has  grown  from 
100  to  about  800  souls.  Failing  to  find 
any  room  of  size  enough  for  all  that 
would  oome,  or  that  could  be  used  for 
schooling  purposes,  the  good  Bishop 
undertook  last  year  the  erection  of  a 
chapel,  now  nearly  finished ;  and  al- 
though the  year  has  been  one  of  great 
scarcity  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
people,  ground  down  by  bad  govern* 
ment,  oppression,  merciless  taxation,  ig- 
norance, and  worse  religion,   are  very 
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poor,  they  gave  £32  toward  it,  besides  a 
gxeai  amount  of  work. 


THE  SCHISM   IN   THB   HOXISH   CHURCH. 

The  schism  in  the  Catholic  phurch 
throughout  Gknnany  is  growing  wider. 
What  is  now  called  the  Old  Catholic 
party,  with  Dr.  Bollinger  at  their  head, 
is  constantly  receiving  new  adhesions. 
"Austria,  Bavaria — where  the  dissoluticm 
of  the  Chamber  and  a  new  election  will 
soon  give  the  finishing  stroke— and  now 
Prussia,  too,"  says  a  sanguine  Berlin 
correspondent,  "  are  lost  for  ever  to  the 
Holy  See."  At  Wurzburg  and  Bonn,  as 
well  as  at  Munich,  opponents  of  the  In- 
fallible dogma  have  been  elected  rectors 
of  the  Universities.  The  Catholic  prelates 
threaten  a  Papal  anathema,  and  the 
Prussian  Government,  on  their  side,  talk 
of  meeting  the  interference  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  by  closing  the  theo- 
logical faculty  of  Bonn  University 
altogether.  In  Bavaria,  it  is  said,  the 
new  Ministers  have  come  to  see  that  the 
only  way  out  of  their  ecclesiastical 
difficulties  is  a  strict  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  Meanwhile  the  infatuated 
adherents  of  the  Papacy  in  Italy  have, 
at  this  juncture,  put  forth  a  proposal  for 
a  universal  subscription  with  a  view  to 
present  the  Pope  with  a  throne  of  g^old, 
as  a  memento  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
faithful  for  the  benefits  which  Pius  IX. 
has  conferred  upon  the  world  during  the 
twenty-five  years. of  hia  pontificate!  But 
he  has  wisely  declined  thia  sumptuous 
honour.  At  Vienna  more  than  1,000 
families  have  formally  joined  the  Old 
Catholic  piirty.  A  committee  in  that 
city  has  published  a  programme  an- 
nouncing the  objects  they  seek.  Among 
these  are — ^The  abolition  of  the  forced 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  abolition  of 
auricular  confession,  the  mass  to  be  read 
in  the  vulgar  tongue.  This  is  a  good 
beginning. 


OLD  OBAVEL-PIT  XEETINO    HOUH, 
HACILNBT. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  aware  that 
in  consequence  of  the  approachiog  ter. 
mination  of  the  lease  of  this  place  of 
worship,  the  church  and  congregatioQ, 
soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Spence  as  their  pastor,  determined 
to  erect  a  new  and  larger  chapel  on  free- 
hold ground  in  the  vicinity,  known  aa 
Clapton  Park.  This  has  accordingly 
been  done  at  an  outlay  of  upwards  of 
£14,000,  and  all  were  looking  forward 
with  much  hopefulness  to  a  Bucoessful 
future  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Spence. 
Before,  however,  the  time  came  for 
opening  the  new  chapel.  Dr.  Spence  was 
visited  with  severe  and  protracted  ill- 
ness, which  compelled  him  to  resign  hia 
pastorate.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  church  and  congregation  were  led  to 
suppose  that  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  of 
Birmingham,  would  be  disposed  to  con- 
sider an  invitation  to  undertake  the  pas- 
torato  over  them.  An  invitation  was 
accordingly  addressed  to  him ;  but  so 
many,  important  and  urgent  were  tbe 
entreaties  brought  to  bear  on  Mr.  Dale 
from  the  church  at  Carr's-lane  Chapel, 
and  many  in  the  town  and  neighbour" 
hood,  to  remain  in  Birmingham,  that  he 
has  seen  it  to  be  his  duty  to  decline  the 
invitation  from  .Clapton  Park.  This 
leaves  the  church  there  still  without  a 
pastor,  and  they  are  now  anxiously  look- 
ing out  for  some  minister  who  shall  be 
worthy  of  the  mantle  of  the  former  pas- 
tors of  this  church,  and  who  shall  occupy 
to  its  fullest  extent  the  wide  sphere  of 
usefulness  which  is  opening  around  the 
new  chapel,  already  filled  with 
attentive  hearers.  It  ought  to  be  stated 
also  that,  besides  raising  the  above  men- 
tioned sum  for  the  new  sanetuaiy 
within  three  yeaxs,  this  people  presented 
their  retiring  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spence, 
with  above  £900  in  testimony  of  their 
cordial  esteem,  and  as  an  ezpresson  of 
thoir  sympathy  with  him  in  his  afflic- 
tion, and  enforced  silence.       £.  P<  S. 
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A  LL  the  Islands  in  the  Tokelav,  Ellicb,  and  Gilbebt  Gboufs  are  of 
4-  \  low  coral  formation,  and  most  of  them  of  that  peculiar  annular 
shape  called  '*  Lagoon  Islands,"  or  ''Atolls"  Sir  Chables  LxELLin 
his  '<  Pxinciples  of  Geology,"  accounts  for  the  ring  shape  of  tha  Atolls  by 
supposing  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  land ;  while 
the  coral  bmlding  polypi  have  kept  on  building  up  their  wonderful 
structures  on  the  margins  of  the  sinking  land,  thus  keeping  the  outer 
edge  up  to  the  low  water  mark,  and  leaving  the  centre  in  course  of 
time  beneath  the  ocean.  The  land  is  formed  on  the  raised  reef  by  the 
washing  of  sand  and  broken  coral  from  the  sea  during  rough  weather. 

These  Islands  form  the  out-stations  connected  with  the  Samoan 
Mission*  Two  islands  of  the  Tokelau  Gboup  have  been  occupied  since 
1861,  when  teachers  were  first  placed  on  them.  Five  islands  of  the 
Elliob  Group  were  visited  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Mubray,  in  the  year 
1865,  on  three  of  which  he  succeeded  in  locating  teachers.  Subsequent 
visits  have  also  been  paid  by  Mr.  ^f urray  to  the  islands  ;  but  since  the 
year  1868,  the  native  teachers  residing  there  had  unavoidably  been  left 
entirely  to  their  own  resources,  often  in  perplexity  for  want  of  missionary 
counsel,  and  sometimes  in  difficulty  for  want  of  supplies ;  and  no  further 
efforts  had  been  made  to  carry  the  light  to  the  islands  still  in  darkness* 
In  the  year  1870,  however,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  John 
WiUianu  to  Samoa,  the  Bev.  S.  J.  Whitmee,  of  XJpolu,  was  deputed 
by  his  brethren  to  proceed  in  her,  in  the  first  instance,  to  those  islands 
where  native  teachers  are  already  labouring,  and  as  time  permitted  to  go 
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forward  to  heathen  islands^and  endeavour  to  make  some  new  inroads  on 
the  empire  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness. 

On  several  former  occasions  reference  has  been  made  in  the  pages  o! 
the  Missionary  Chronicle  to  the  dawn  and  progress  of  Gt>spel  light  in 
these  ''  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea  ;'*  and  we  are  induced  from  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  subject  to  devote  a  larger  space  than  usosl  to 
the  insertion  of  extracts  from  Mr.  Whitmee*B  journal. 


1.— OLOSENGA.       EEY.  S.  J.  WHITMEE. 

Mr.  Whitmee  thus  describes  his  departure  from  Samoa,  and  his  arrival 
at  the  first  stage  of  the  voyage. 


**Wo  left  our  anchorage  at  Apia 
^arly  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
September  20th,  having  on  board 
eight  Samoan  teachers,  their  vrives 
and  children,  and  two  natives  of 
Funafuti,  making  in  all  thirty-five. 
Olosenga  {Quiros'  or  Oente  Hermosa 
Island.)  in  lat.  11«  2'  S.  and  long.  1718 
W.,  was  the  first  island  at  which  we 
called.  This  island  is  from  three  to 
four  miles  across,  and  nearly  round. 
There  is  a  fine  deep  fresh  water  lagoon 
in  the  centre,  about  three  miles  across, 
^hile  the  soil  forms  a  belt  of  half  a 
mile  broad  completely  surroundiDg 
the  lagoon.  The  island  was  formerly 
inhabited  by  a  large  race  of  people 
whose  skeletons  are  now  found,  all 
of  them,  I  am  told,  exceeding  six  feet 
in  length.  No  one  knows  by  what 
means  they  became  extinct ;  but  the 
fact  that  their  skeletons  are  lying  un- 


buried  in  various  parts  of  the  island, 
points  to  famine,  or  an  epidemic  which 
quickly  proved  fatfil  to  all  the  people 
as  the  probable  cause.  The  island  has 
for  some  years  been  colonized  by  Mr. 
Eli  Jennings,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  his  family  and  a  number  of 
Samoan  and  Tokelau  work-people,  in 
all  twenty-seven  souls.  Mr.  Jennings 
is  a  sincere  Christian,  and  a  waim 
friend  of  missions,  and  is  anxious  for 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal 
well-being  of  his  family  and  depen- 
dents. He  vrifihed  to  have  one  of  the 
teachers,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  in- 
struct his  little  community.  So  I  left 
Kirisome  there  on  the  understanding 
that  he  should  go  to  another  island 
next  year  if  he  desires  to  do  so.  I  wsfl 
much  delighted  with  the  air  of  com- 
fort and  patriarchal  simplicity  which 
the  whole  establishment  presented.*' 


2— TOKELAU  GROUP.      PAZAOFO.     THE  SAME. 

This  group  consists  of  three  clusters  of  islets.  The  islets  of  each  duster 
are  connected  by  a  reef,  forming  one  of  the  numerous  Atolls  to  be  found 
in  the  Pacific.  These  reefs  are  more  or  less  circular  in  form,  endosing  & 
lagoon  in  the  centre.  In  some  of  the  older  Atolls  the  land  on  the  leef  ii 
connected,  and  forms  a  continuous  ring  around  the  lagoon,  but  more  com- 
monly land  exiets  only  here  and  there  along  the  reef,  thus  forming  a  ring 
of  islands,  some  from  one  to  six  miles  in  length,  covered  with  cocoa-sat 
palms  and  other  trees ;  and  some  only  a  few  yards  across^  upon  whick 
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two  or  three  cocoa  nuts  barely  manage  to  exist ;  while  others  again  ar& 
mere  sand  banks,  destitute  of  all  vegetable  life. 


"Fakaofo  {Bowditch  Island)  lat. 
9«  26'  long.  171«  12'  W.,  the  most 
Easterly  in  the  group,  was  sighted  on 
&e  morning  of  the  23rd.  It  consists 
of  more  than  twenty  small  islands  en- 
ciroling  a  lagoon  eight  miles  long,  by 
five  wide.  All  the  islands  are  yery 
barren,  yielding  little  except  cocoa-nut 
palms  and  a  species  of  edible  pan- 
danos.  Upon  these  and  fish — ^which 
are  plentiful — the  people  entirely  sub- 
sist. And  they  appear  to  thrive  very 
well  upon  them. 

'*  The  population  of  the  island  is 
only  223  at  the  present  time,  and  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  adults  are 
Idmales.  Boman  Catholicism  divides 
the  field  with  Protestantism.  A 
French  trader  living  on  the  island  is  a 
Boman  Catholic,  and  a  Samoan 
officiates  as  priest.  Of  the  people  163 
are  Protestants,  and  60  Boman 
Catholics.  A  church  was  established 
by  Mr.  Murray  when  he  visited  the 
island,  and  I  found  fourteen  mem- 
bers in  communion.  There  were  also 
forty-seven  candidates  for  church 
fellowship. 

*'  As  soon  as  I  had  received  from 
Mafela,  the  teacher,  a  general  report 
of  his  work,  and  had  given  him  advice 
on  some  matters  of  difficulty,  I  com- 


menced an  examination  of  the  candi- 
dates. This  occupied  me  the  whole 
evening  till  ten  o'clock,  and  for 
several  hours  next  morning.  Then  I 
preached  to  the  people;  and  after  this, 
we  held  a  church  meeting  at  which 
twenty-seven  of  the  candidates  were 
admitted  members.  I  then  baptized 
them,  and  we  all  united  together  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord*s  Supper.. 

'*  The  whole  visit  was  deeply  in- 
teresting to  me,  especially  the  Church 
Meeting  and  Lord*s  Supper.  I  was. 
much  pleased  with  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  the  people;  and  especially 
the  knowledge  of  Divine  truth  which 
some  of  them  manifested.  The 
language  differs  so  very  little  from 
the  Samoan,  that  I  could  both  under- 
stand the  natives  and  make  myself 
understood  by  them  without  difficulty. 
Nearly  all  the  Protestants  read  the 
Scriptures  and  other  books  in  the 
Samoan  dialect,  so  they  have  an 
advantage  which  many  recently  oc- 
cupied islands  lack. 

**  Before  we  left,  the  people  showed, 
their   thankfulness  for  the  visit,  by 
presenting  an  abundant  supply  of  such 
provisions  as  they  possessed  for  the 
ship's  use." 


8— ATAPU.    THE  SAME. 


Passing  Nukunono  (Duke  of  Clarence  Island),  which  is  occupied  hj 
the  Eoman  Catholics^  Mr.  Whitmee  proceeded  to  the  third  island  of 
the  Tokelau  Group. 


"  Atafu  {Duke  of  York  Island)  in 
lat.  S*'  33'  S.  and  long.  172«  25  '  W. 
The  population  of  the  island  is  136, 
it  having  been  greatly  diminished  by 
the  Peruvian  slavers.  All  are  nomi- 
nally Christian.     There  was  a  church 


already  established  consisting  of  18 
members,  and  I  found  26  candidates 
for  membership.  I  landed  on  the 
island  at  9  a.m.,  and  it  being  Sunday, 
found  the  people  all  ready  for  morning, 
service.    We  assembled  in  the  chapel. 
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almost  immediately,  and  I  preached 
to  a  very  attentive  audience.  I 
enjoyed  the  service,  except  the  sing- 
ing, which  was  far  from  enjoyable  to 
any  one  with  the  least  ear  for  music. 
Polynesian  singing  has  often  almost 
made  me  wish  I  could  not  distinguish 
harmony  from  discord;  but  Tokelau 
singing  went  beyond  aU  my  past  ex- 
perience.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  I  was  occupied  receiving  re- 
ports from  Fataiki,  the  teacher,  and 
answering  a  host  of  Scriptural  and 
theological  questions  which  he  had 
been  noting  for  a  long  time  past.  I 
was  much  pleased  with  his  faithful- 
ness in  his  work,  and  also  with  the 
success  which  has  attended  his 
labours.  This  pleasure  was  aug- 
mented by  the  fact  that  Pataiki  is  a 
native  of  Nine,  and  the  first  evangelist 
sent  by  the  churches  on  that  island  to 
the  regions  beyond.  It  was  evidently 
a  great  satisfaction  to  him  getting  a 


visit  from  a  missionary,  andhaviog 
some  of  his  difficulties  cleared  up. 
One  great  reason  why  we  should  pay 
annual  visits  to  our  out-stations  is  the 
help  thus  afforded  to  the  Polyneman 
pioneers. 

'*  After  the  afternoon  service,  when 
I  again  preached,!  conversed  wiib 
the  candidates  for  church  fellowship 
till  near  midnight,  and  resumed  that 
work  early  next  morning.  All  coiiM 
read  the  Scriptures,  and  only  two, 
who  are  old  people,  could  be  called 
poor  readers.  The  plan  of  salvation 
in  ChriBt  Jesus  was  plain  to  all ;  bat 
on  conversing  with  Fataiki  as  to  their 
conduct,  we  deemed  it  advisable  to 
admit  twenty  to  the  Church,  and  leave 
six  as  candidates  stilL  During  the 
morning  we  h^d  a  church  meeting, 
when  these  twenty  were  admitted  to 
Christian  fellowship,  and  I  baptised 
them.  Afterwards  we  partook  to- 
gether of  the  Lord's  Supper." 


4— ELLICE  GROUP.    NUKULAELAE.     THE  SAME. 

This  group  consists  of  nine  atollB,  or  clusters  of  islands,  eight  of  which 
are  inhabited.  Five  of  them  already  possess  the  Gt)8pel;  the  inhabitants 
on  the  other  three  remain  heathen ;  and  have  Hitherto  resisted  erexy 
effort  to  land  Christian  teachers  amongst  them. 


'*  Nukulaelae  {Mitchell  Itland,  or 
Group).  It  lies  in  lai  98  18'  S.  and 
long,  179°  40'  E.  We  reached  this 
atoll  on  Saturday,  October  1st.  There 
are  several  small  islands  encircling 
the  lagoon,  on  one  of  the  largest  of 
which  is  the  village.  The  population 
is  very  small,  only  ninety  at  the 
present  time.  Thisis  the  place  where 
the  Peruvian  slavers  made  the 
greatest  havoc  in  1863.  The  story  of 
their  doings  has  already  been  told. 

"On  Sunday  weheld  a  service 
for  the  formation  of  a  church,  which 
was  attended  by  the  whole  population. 


I  read  the  first  part  of  the  10th  chap- 
ter of  John's  Gk>Bpel,  and  delivered  an 
address  founded  thereon.  After  this 
I  explained  the  ordinance  of  baptism, 
and  administered  the  rite  to  the  27 
who  were  now  imited  in  Christian 
fellowship.  After  this  we  partook 
together  of  the  Lord*s  Supper.  To 
me  the  occasion  was  very  solemn  and 
interesting.  The  audience  also, 
spectators  as  well  as  recipients,  seemed 
deeply  affected  by  the  servioe.  Not- 
withstanding the  smallness  of  the 
community  amongst  whom  this  Church 
was  formed,  and  the  want   of  outward 
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pomp  and  oeremony  in  the  circum- 
stances attending  it,  a  peculiar  feeling 
of  pleasure  mingled  ^th  a  sense  of 
responsibility  came  oyer  me,  which  I 
could  not  describe,  and  which  I  neyer 
before  felt,  eren  under  circumstances 
far  more  imposing,  and,  to  human 
appearances,  important.  This  island, 
a  few  years  ago  under  the  undisputed 
reign  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  now 
enlightened  with  the  true  light,  with 


the  visible  Church  of  Christ  esta 
blished  as  a  witness  to  the  Hght,  was 
an  object  to  awaken  joy  in  the  hearts 
of  all  true  seryants  of  Jesus.  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  angels  in 
heayen  were  looking  with  joy  on  that 
insignificant  spot  of  earth ;  and  more 
than  this,  that  Jesus  himself,  deigning 
to  notice  that  humble  gathering,  there 
saw  '  of  the  trayail  of  ELis  soul,'  and 
ivcu  'satisfied.'" 


5— THE  SAME.     FUNAFUTI. 

This  island,  otherwise  called  Ellice  Island,  is  in  lat.  8^  29/  S.,  and 
long.  ITO'^  21^  E.  The  lagoon  is  twelve  miles  or  more  in  one  direction  by 
fire  or  six  miles  in  the  other. 


'*  This  island  has   been  two  years 
without  a  teacher,  the  Samoan  located 
here   by  Mr.  Murray  haying  fallen 
into  an  error  which  deprived  him  of 
his  influence,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  he  returned  home.    We  have 
not  been  able  before  to  supply  his 
place,  and  the  work  has  been  carried 
on  by  four    natives    of  the  island. 
Under    these   circumstances,    I   ex- 
pected to  find  the  people   in  a  less 
advanced   stage  than    on   the  other 
islands.    I  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  the  general  state  of  the  island 
far  in  advance  of  anything  I  had  ex- 
pected to  see.    Before  the  teacher  left 
he  had  taught  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  to  read,  and  after  his  departure 
four  of  the  most  intelligent  amongst 
the  community  had  been  chosen  by  the 
rest  to  conduct  the  ordinary  services 
and  classes.    All  h^  gone  on  regu- 
larly up  to  the  present  time.   With  the 
Bible  in  their  hand,  and  by  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit,  many   have 
been  brought,  I  believe,  to  a  saving 
knowledge    of    the    truth;    and  the 
whole   population    of  the  island  has 
advanced  to  a  state  which  would  put 
to  shame  many  a  village  in  highly- 


favoured   England.    The  pojiulation 
comprises  116  individuals :  nearly  all 
(except  old  people  and  young  children) 
can  read  the  Scriptures,  and  47  were 
candidates    for     church     fellowship. 
Great  joy  was  manifested  by  all  on  our 
arrival,  and  Tema,  the  teacher  whom 
I  had  appointed  to  labour  here,  was 
received  with  a  hearty  welcome.    We 
found  a  neat  stone  chapel ;  also  a  good 
house  ready  for  the  teacher  to  reside  in. 
*'  After  a  fall  examination  of  the  47 
candidates,  I  decided  on  admitting  28 
of    them   to    Christian     fellowship. 
These  were  all  well  informed  on  vital 
doctrines,  and   had  preserved  a  con- 
sistent outward  deportment  for  four 
years.    I  found  a  strict  system  of  dis- 
cipline had  been  carried  out  by  this 
community   of  inquirers  during  the 
time  they  have  been  left  to  their  own 
resources.    They  carried  out  to  the 
very  letter  the   Apostle's  injimction, 
'  Now  we  command  you,  brethren,  in 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  ye    withdraw   yourselves  from 
every    brother     that    walketh     dis- 
orderly.'     I  have   often  noticed  in 
these      young     Christian      societies 
in    the    mission    field,    that    public 
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Opinion  is  &r  more  etidd   than  in 
England. 

''We  held  a  service  in  the  after- 
noon, when  I  preached  to  the  people, 
formed  a  chnrch,  baptized  the  28  who 
were  admitted  to  its  priTileges,  and 
oelebrated  the  Lord's  Supper.  Captain 
Fowler,  with  all  the  teachers  and 
their  wiyes  from  the  ship,  united  with 
Um  newly-formed  church  in  this 
ordinance.     Tavita,  one  of  those  ad- 


mitted to  church  fellowship,  is  anati?s 
of  Nanomea,  a  heathen  island  in  ibis 
group.  Hecametomec^eringtogo 
back  to  his  native  island  and  try  to 
introduce  the  Gospel  there.  As 
Nanomea  is  a  very  difficult  island  on 
which  to  gain  a  footing,  I  gladly 
accepted  his  offer.  His  wife,  who  ii 
a  native  of  Funafuti,  and  a  member 
of  the  church,  agreed  to  accompany 
her  husband." 


6— THE  SAME.    VAITUPU. 

Leaving  Funafuti  on  the  6th  October,  the  vessel  arrived  on  the  foUoir. 
ing  morning  at 


"  Vaitupu  (Tracy  Island),  lat.  7°  31' 
a,  long.  178^  46'  E.  It  is  nearly 
round,  about  four  miles  across,  and 
has  a  salt  water  lagoon  in  the  centre, 
completely  shut  off  from  the  sea  by  a 
ring-like  strip  of  land  about  half  a 
mile  across.  The  island  is  evidently 
older  than  some  of  the  others  we  have 
visited,  and  is  more  productive.  Cocoa- 
nut  palms  are  very  abundant,  and  very 
productive.  There  is  also  a  good  sup- 
ply of  taro,  and  there  are  some  bananas. 
The  people  are  the  most  advanced  we 
have  yet  visited.  They  were  delighted 
to  see  the  missionary  ship,  and  gave 
us  a  hearty  reception.  The  population 
amounts  to  376;  and  besides  these 
there  were  thirty  or  forty  natives  of 
Niutao,  a  heathen  island  in  the  group, 
here  on  a  visit.  Before  we  went 
ashore  we  were  struck  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  settlement,  which  is 
very  pretty.  A  neat  stone  chapel 
stands  in  the  foreground,  behind  which 
is  the  teacher's  house ;  while  on  either 
side  are  ranged  the  houses  of  the 
natives.  But  one  large  building, 
standing  back,  with  a  double  roof, 
attracted  most  attention.  We  could 
not  understand  what  was  its  use.  On 
landing,  I  found  it  to  be  a  new  chapel, 


nearly  completed.  During  the  stormy 
season  last  year,  part  of  the  walla  of 
the  old  chapel  was  washed  down  by 
the  waves,  which  rose  very  high  and 
flooded  it.  Li  consequenoe  of  this,, 
the  people  set  to  work  and  built  anew 
chapel  further  from  the  beach ;  and  in 
the  exuberance  of  their  zeal,  they  have 
built  it  large  enough  to  hold  three 
times  the  number  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. The  stone  walls  are  high  and 
well  built;  the  doors  and  windows 
symmetrically  arranged  with  srched 
tops.  The  whole  design  does  credit  to 
the  architectural  skill,  as  weU  as  to 
the  extraordinary  zeal  and  energy  of 
the  people. 

'<  I  found  here  abundance  of  work, 
for  there   were    157   candidates  for 
church  membership,  with  whom  I  had 
to  converse.      This  occupied  me  till 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  next  day.  The  teacher  and 
I  decided  on  admitting  103  to  member- 
ship in  the  church  about  to  be  foiined. 
All  of  these  had  a  clear  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptural  truths  all  important  to 
salvation,  and  were  aU  reported  woli 
of  by  the  teacher  as  to  outward  de- 
portment.   The  whole  157  candidates 
had  been  from  two  to  four  jrearsin- 
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qttireis ;  and  I  might  without  difficulty 
l%7e  admitted  a  greater  number,  but 
I  thought  it  would  do  them  no  harm 
to  wait  another  year, 

''At  four  p.m.,  the  people  assem- 
bled in  the  new  chapel  which  they  had 
decided  to  have  opened  on  this  occa- 
sion. Those  about  to  be  united  in 
church  fellowship,  amongst  whom  was 
the  king  of  the  island,  occupied  one 
side  of  the  building,  while  the  rest  of 
the  population  occupied  the  opposite 
side.  Captain  Fowler  and  the  teachers, 
with  their  wives,  from  the  ship,  also 
attended  the  service.  I  was  pleased 
too,  to  notice  the  heathen  chief  of 
Niutao  and  some  of  his  people  amongst 
the  audience.  After  singing  and 
prayer,  I  delivered  an  address  to  the 
whole  assembly,  and  afterwards  spoke 
especially  to  those  about  to  be  united 
in  Christian  fellowship .  I  then  admi  - 
nistered  the  ordinance  ofOhristian  bap  - 
tism  to  them.  After  this,  we  celebrated 
the  Lord*8  Supper  together.  It  was 
nearly  dark  before   the   service  was 

r 

over. 


'  *  Peni,  the  teacher  who  has  laboured 
here  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Gk>spel  to  the  island,  has  long  been 
suffering  from  an  affection  of  the  chest, 
which  necessitates  his  retirement  from 
the  work.  I  took  occasion  during  the 
service  to  allude  to  his  return  to 
Samoa,  and  introduced  Paulo,  his  suc- 
cessor, to  the  people.  The  mention  of 
Peni's  removal  deeply  affected  many 
atnongst  the  audience,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  cut  my  remarks  short  to 
prevent  the  place  being  a  house  of 
weeping.  It  must  be  a  source  of  joy 
to  Peni  to  leave  the  island  in  so  pros- 
perous a  state,  as  a  residt,  through  the 
Divine  blessing,  of  his  own  labours  ^ 
He  leaves  a  church  of  103  members,, 
with  fifty-four  candidates  yet  remain- 
ing. Vice  is  almost  unknown  on  the 
island,  a  respectable  form  of  govern- 
ment is  established,  and  everything 
conducted  in  the  quietest  and  most 
orderly  manner.  If  the  people  err,  it 
is  through  over  much  zeal ;  an  error, 
if  error  it  be,  which  is  refreshing  now 
and  then  to  behold.'* 


7— THE  SAME.    NUKUFETAU. 

Arrangements  having  been  made  for  the  return  of  Peni  to  Samoa  in  a^ 
trading  yesseli  the  John  Williams  again  set  sail. 


1 L"  Nukufetau  (De  Peyster  Island),  in 
lat.r  51'  S.,  and  long.  178*  36'  E., 
was  the  next  atoll  at  which  we  called. 
We  arrived  on  Sunday  a.m.,  Oct.  9tli. 
Here  there  is  a  large  lagoon  surrounded 
by  a  coral  reef  on  which  a  number  of 
islands  have  been  formed.  The  village 
is  on  one  of  the  larger  islands.  There 
is  a  passage  into  the  lagoon  by  which 
ships  may  enter ;  so  we  went  in  and 
anchored.  The  description  of  Funa- 
futi will  apply  equally  well  to  Nuko- 
fetwii,  except  that  the  lagoon  in  the 
latter  is  smaller  and  more  oixcalar  in 
fomi. 


**  Captain  Fowler  and  I  went  ashore 
soon  after  the  ship  came  to  anchor. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  people 
and  their  houses  compared  badly  with , 
what  we  had  lately  seen  atVaitupu. 
There  are  three  very  good  stone  build- 
ings, howevOT  ;  one  a  chapel,  another 
a  Bchool'house,  and  the  other  the 
teacher's  house.  But  the  natives  live 
in  miserable  huts,  which  are  very  un- 
tidy. At  two  o'dock  p.m.,  IpreaohBd . 
in  the  chapel  to  an  attentive  audienoe. 

*'  I  had  here  a  very  unpleasant  dnfy 
to  perform.    For  a  long  time  it  had  ; 
bten  evident  to  us,  fimm  lettecs  whidi . 
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WO  received  in  Samoa  from  the  teacher, 
that  he  had  not  been  getting  on  well, 
and  that  he  had  in  some  matters  acted 
very  injudiciously.  Just  before  I  left 
Samoa,  a  letter  had  been  received  from 
a  son  of  the  principal  chief  of  the 
island,  asking  us  to  remove  him,  and 
send  another  teacher  in  his  place. 
I  had  ^  conversation  with  the  teacher 
after  the  service  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
during  which  I  told  him  we  had  de- 
cided in  Samoa,  on  the  evidence  of  his 
own  letters,  that  he  should  be  removed 
from  the  island,  and  that  I  had  brought 
his  successor. 

**  There  were  forty  candidates  for 


Church  fellowship  on  the  island,  bat 
I  found  them  ignorant  in  compaiiioa 
with  those  on  other  islands,  and 
deemed  it  well  not  to  form  a  church 
here  at  the  present  time.  By  another 
year  Sapolo,  the  new  teacher,  wiU  be 
accustomed  to  the  people,  and  the 
missionary  then  visiting  them  will  be 
better  able  to  judge  of  their  real  con- 
dition. The  population  of  the  island 
is  202.  My  work  being  finished,  we 
left  in  the  afternoon,  bringing  the 
teacher,  who  will  return  by  the  /oibi 
WiUiama  to  MaTiihiln'^  }^  natiTB 
island." 


8.— THE  SAME.     NTH. 

In  pleasing  contrast  to  the  island  last  visited  the  state  of  things  exirt- 
ing  on  Nui  is  cause  only  for  wonder  and  praise. 


"Nui  {Netherland  Island).  We 
reached  this  island  the  morning  after 
leaving  Nukufetau,  Oct.  11th.  It  lies 
in  lat.  7**  15'  S.  and  long,  ITT  V  E. 
It  is  a  single  island  nearly'  circular, 
with  a  lagoon  on  one  side  of  it  partly 
open  to  the  sea,  but  with  no  entrance 
for  ships.  Its  productions  are  similar 
to  those  of  Yaitupu  and  very  abun- 
dant. The  people  are  very  difPerent 
from  those  peopling  the  rest  of  the 
Ellice  group.  All  the  other  islands 
have  been  peopled  from  Samoa.  The 
Samoan  language  is  the  basis  of 
theirs,  and  they  have  traditions  of 
their  forefathers  being  drifted  from 
Samoa  to  Yaitupu,  whence  they 
spread  to  the  other  islands.  On  Nui 
the  people  trace  their  origin  to  the 
Gilbert  Group,  and  they  speak  the 
language  of  that  group,  which  is 
totally  different  from  the  Samoan. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  had  to 
speak  entirely  through  an  interpreter. 

"  The  external  benefits  brought  by 
the  Gospel  to  this  island  are  evident 


as  soon  as  one  lands.    The  people,  a 
few  years  ago  naked  savages,  are  now 
'clothed  and  in  their  right   minds.' 
Their  chapel,  without  exception  the 
neatest   and   most   pleasant  looking 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  South  Seas, 
is  a   very   prominent    object.     The 
teacher  Kirisome  met  us  in  a  canoe 
outside    the   reef,    and  a   crowd    of 
people   met   us   on   the  beach.    My 
work  commenced  at  once.    For  several 
hours  Kirisome  kept    me    occupied 
giving    reports    of  what    had  been 
done,  asking  me  questions  on  various 
passages    of    Scripture   which    had 
puzzled  him,  and  on  matters  relatiag 
to  his  work.    Indeed,  the  long  list  of 
questions  which  he  brought  out  of  his 
box  and  which  had  been  accumulating 
for  years,    was    almost    enough  to 
frighten    one.       However,    we    got 
through  them  one  by  one,  and  I  waa 
much  pleased  with  his  forethought,  the 
anxiety  he  manifested  to  understand 
the  Scriptures,  and  regulate  his  work 
by  them.    He  said  he  had  often  felt 
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perplexed  to  know  what  to  do,  but  I 
was  glad  to  find  he  liad  shown  a  large 
amount  of  common  sense  in  some 
matters  upon  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  decide  for  himself.  He 
and  his  wife  are  an  excellent  pair, 
and  models  of  what  our  Polynesian 
pioneers  should  be.  The  report  of  the 
work  was  closed  with  what  was  to  me 
a  pleasant  surprise.  Kirisome  handed 
me  a  bag  of  money  ;  the  contribution 
of  the  people  for  the  present  year  to 
the  London  Missionary  Society. 
When  I  counted  it,  I  found  $202  2dc. 
or  .£40  9s.  This  is  the  gift  of  212 
people,  the  entire  population  only 
amounting  to  that  number ! 


'*  The  number  of  candidates  for 
church  membership  was  117.  Kiri- 
some and  I  examined  them  individu- 
ally, and  upon  his  recommendation 
I  decided  on  uniting  ninety  of  them 
in  Christian  fellowship.  We  accord- 
ingly held  a  meeting  on  the  afternoon 
of  October  12th,  at  which  a  church 
was  formed  of  ninety  members,  and 
the  new  church  then  partook  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  To  me  there  was  one 
great  drawback  to  this  service :  I  had 
to  speak  in  a  language  which  the  people 
understood  not ;  but  Kirisome  seemed 
at  home  in  the  Gilbert  Islands'  dialect, 
and  readily  translated  my  addresses 
from  the  Samoan  into  it.*' 


9.— THE  SAME.    NIXJTAO. 

NiTi  was  the  last  Christian  island  visited.  In  view  of  the  work  to  be 
acoomplislied,  Kirisome,  with  the  consent  of  his  people,  accompanied 
Mr.  Whitmee  as  interpreter  and  pioneer.  During  his  absence  the  work 
on  Nui  has  been  entrusted  to  four  natives  of  the  island,  in  whom  he  has 
the  fullest  confidence. 


Niutao  {Speidan  Island,)  This  is- 
land is  in  lat.  6°  8'  S.  and  long.  177° 
22'  E.  It  lies  to  windward  of  Nui, 
and  we  had  light  winds  and  calm  on 
the  way,  so  we  were  more  than  two 
days  in  reaching  it.  We  landed  on 
the  morning  of  October  15th.  The 
island  is  of  similar  formation  to  the 
others  we  had  visited,  but  has,  I  was 
told,  two  lagoons. 

The  people  are  heathen.  Mr.  Murray 
called  here  at  the  time  he  visited  the 
other  islands,  but  they  would  not  con- 
sent to  receive  a  teacher.  They  are 
nearly  naked.  The  men  wear  only  an 
apology  for  a  covering;  the  women 
wear  a  girdle  about  six  inches  deep. 
Boys  and  girls  have  no  covering  what- 
ever. I  was  rejoiced  on  landing  to 
meet  seven  or  eight  men  and  women 
who  were  clothed,  and  who  have  re- 
nounced  heathenism.      These   have 


been  on  visits  to  Christian  islands,  and 
have  received  a  measure  of  Christian 
instruction  from  the  teachers  there. 
From  these  we  received  a  warm  wel- 
come. Others  congregated  around  us 
out  of  curiosity.  We  were  conducted 
to  the  house  where  public  assemblies 
are  held,  and  I  found  the  king  of  the 
island  waiting,  for  once  dressed  in  a 
shirt,  ready  to  receive  me.  I  explained 
the  object  of  our  visit,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  leave  two  teachers  on  the 
island,  one  to  live  permanently  amongst 
them  and  teach  them  the  Christian 
religion,  the  other  to  await  an  opening 
on  Nanomaga.  He  replied  that  he 
would  allow  the  teachers  to  live  on  the 
island,  and  he  would  see  that  they 
were  taken  care  of,  and  supplied  with 
all  they  needed.  They  were  also  at 
liberty  to  hold  what  services  they 
chose  in  the  houses  which  would  be 
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giyen  for  them  to  liye  in,  and  he 
would  not  forbid  any  who  wished  to 
join  in  those  seryices  from  doing  so. 
But  he  could  not  promise  that  they 
would  accept  the  lotu  (religion)  as  a 
whole  people,  and  do  away  with  their 
own  religion.  He  himself  was  favour- 
able to  it,  but  he  wished  to  consult 
with  the  chief  who  is  on  a  visit  to 
Yaitupu,  before  accepting  Christianity 
as  their  religion. 


**  The  population  on  the  island  is  it 
present  about  360 ;  but  over  100  people 
are  away  at  other  islands,  many  of 
them  at  Yaitupu.  I  left  Tapu,  one  of 
the  Samoan  teachers,  to  labour  on  tiba 
island,  and  Sioue,  a  Native  of  Niue  to 
live  with  him  for  one  year,  in  the  hope 
that  by  that  time  he  may  be  received 
by  Nanomaga,  a  heathen  island  which 
is  still  closed  to  the  Grospel." 


10.— THE  SAME.    NANOMEA. 

As  a  visit  to  this  island  would  have  diverted  the  course  of  the  vessel 
from  the  Gilbert  Islands,  it  was  decided  upon  visiting  the  latter  group 
first,  and  taking  Nanomea  on  the  return  south.  We,  however,  insett 
Mr.  Whitmee's  report  in  its  proper  place  among  the  Ellice  Group. 


<<  We  reached  Nanomea  on  Sunday 
morning,  October  the  23rd.  There  are 
two  islands  within  three  or  four  miles 
of  each  other  connected  by  a  reef  which 
is  dry  at  low  water.  The  westerly 
island  is  named  Lakena.  It  is  nearly 
round,  two  miles  or  more  across,  well 
stocked  with  cocoa-nut  and  other  trees, 
and  has  a  deep  fretik  water  lagoon  in 
its  centre.  The  natives  described  it  as 
being  unfathomable ;  but  by  that  they 
would  only  mean  they  cannot  dive  to 
the  bottom.  This  and  Quiros,  are  the 
only  two  islands  where  I  have  found 
fresh  water  lagoons.  Lakena  is  not 
inhabited,  but  is  used  by  the  people  on 
the  other  island  which  is  about  four 
miles  long  by  one  or  two  wide.  It  has 
a  shallow  salt  water  lagoon  towards 
the  east  end,  partially  open  to  the  sea. 

<*  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  are, 
taken  altogether,  the  finest  race  of  men, 
so  far  as  muscular  development  goes, 
I  have  ever  seen.  They  are  almost  a 
race  of  giants.  I  believe  nine  out  of 
every  ten  would  measure  six  feet  or 
more  in  height.  Their  vigorous  hmbs 
were  fully  displayed :  indeed,  what 
they  wore  for  clothing  was  only  an 
excuse  for  nakedness. 


"  On  our  arrival  off  the  island,  we 
sent  a  boat  to  the  edge  of  the  reef  with 
the  four  Christian  natives,  in  order 
that  they  might  prepare  the  way  for 
my  landing,  if  practicable. 

"Early  next  morning  (the  24th) 
our  fellow  passengers  returned  to  the 
ship;  and  one  of  them,  Tavita,  brought 
me  an  invitation  from  the  two  kings  to 
go  ashore.  This  was  accompanied  by 
a  message  to  the  effect  that  I  need  not 
fear  on  account  of  what  was  done  to 
Mr.  Murray.  The  danger  to  which  he 
was  exposed  arose  entirely  from  a  mis- 
take. They  had  heard  more  of  mis* 
sionaries  since  then,  and  knew  we 
would  not  harm  them,  and  I  should 
find  they  were  *'  a  quiet  people."  Of 
course  I  at  once  gladly  decided  on 
accepting  so  courteous  an  invitation, 
and  Captain  Fowler  decided  on  ac* 
companying  me. 

"When  we  went  ashore,  a  few 
elderly  men  came  to  meet  us.  One, 
who  is  the  chief  orator,  a  kind  of 
prime  minister,  took  my  hand,  and 
led  me  to  the  place  of  assembly.  Hero 
the  people  sat  on  three  sides  of  a 
square,  and  the  other  side  was  left  fer 
us.    A  mat  was  spread  for  us  inime* 
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diately  in  front  of  two  graye  looking 
old  men,  who  were  pointed  out  as  the 
kings.  The  old  man  who  esoorted  me 
sat  hy  my  side,  and  he  kept  close  to  me 
the  whole  time  we  were  ashore^  only 
occasionally  letting  go  his  hold  on  my 
hand.  This,  I  was  informed,  was  a 
sign  of  respect;  and  those  who  ac- 
companied us  were  specially  appointed 
to  he  our  guides  while  we  were  on  the 
island. 

"When  we  were  seated,  I  addressed 
the  two  kings,  and  told  them  the 
ohject  of  our  visit.  We  had  no  Sa- 
moan  teacher  to  leave  on  the  island, 
hot  I  asked  them  that  their  own 
people,  who  had  returned  with  us  to 
their  homes,  and  who  were  Christians, 
might  have  liberty  to  worship  God 
without  any  hindrance;  that  they 
would  allow  any  others  who  wished  to 
become  Christians  to  do  so ;  and  that 
they  would  consider  what  Tavita 
would  tell  them  about  Christianity, 
and  allow  a  Samoan  teacher  to  come 
and  live  amongst  them  next  year. 
The  oldest  king,  a  man  of  great  siase 
and  noble  bearing,  replied,  that 
Tayita,  and  those  accompanying  him, 


might  worship  God,  and  they  would 
not  injure  them.  The  only  objection 
they  had  to  others  joining  them  was, 
that  then  the  island  would  be  divided, 
and  those  who  worshipped  our  God 
would  live,  while  those  who  continued 
to  worship  their  own  gods  would  die, 
because  they  knew  cur  God  waa  stronger 
than  their  geds  are.  As  to  a  Samoan 
teacher,  they  had  no  objection  to 
foreigners  coming  and  living  amongst 
them ;  they  also  knew  that  Nui  and 
Yaitupu  were  better  since  they  have 
worshipped  our  God ;  '  but,'  said  the 
old  man,  with  a  grave  shake  of  the 
head,  *  I  wish  to  worship  the  gods  I 
have  always  worshipped.'  Nothing 
further  was  to  be  gained,  so  I  asked 
permission  to  look  about  the  island, 
whioh  was  readily  granted.  We  were 
then  presented  with  a  large  quantity 
of  cocoa-nuts  to  take  off  to  the  ship, 
and  our  interview  terminated. 

"  I  could  not  learn  the  number  of 
the  population,  but  I  estimated  those 
assembled  at  five  or  six  hundred.  The 
Englishman  living  on  the  island 
thinks  they  amount  to  about  one 
thousand." 


11.— FORMS  OF  WOBSHIP,  GOVBENMENT,  &c  THE  SAME. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 
apply  to  the  EUice  Group  generally : — 


"They  worship  (or,  in  most  cases, 
wyrshi^f^d)  the  spirits  of  their  ances- 
tors, mostly  thoso  who  originally 
peopled  the  islands,  but  some  of  later 
generations  have  been  deified  in  some 
of  the  islands.  They  have  shrines  in 
some  places  where  they  offer  their 
devotions,  and  where  the  gods  come 
to  hear  their  prayers  and  accept  their 
offerings.  Some  have  tangible  re- 
presentatives of  their  gods  in  the 
shape  of  stones ;  but,  as  far  as  I  could 
lean,  they  always  had  the  idea  of 


spiritual  beings  taking  up  their  abode 
in  them,  either  for  a  time  or  perma- 
nently.   They  have  also  a  number  of 
sacred  men  through  whom  they  com- 
municate with  their  gods.   In  some  of 
the  southern  islands,  now  Christian- 
ized, there  was  only  one  sacred  man 
in  each  village.    He  was  chosen  by 
the  people  from  one  particular  family. 
At  his  death,  his  successor  was  gener- 
ally, but  not  necessarQy,  his  brother 
or  son.    If  one  failed  to  satisfy  the 
people,  he  was  deposed,  and  anotiier 
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chosen.  This  man  was  regarded  as 
very  holy.  *  He  dwelt  with  his  family 
apart  firom  the  rest  of  the  people.  His 
house  was  generally  built  on  piles 
oyer  the  shallow  water  in  the  lagoon. 
He  never  worked,  but  he  and  his 
family  were  fed  by  the  community. 
He  gained  power  over  individuals,  and 
abundance  of  food,  by  promising  the 
fieivour  of  the  gods  to  those  who 
treated  him  well,  and  denouncing 
their  anger  upon  those  who  were  nig- 
gardly, and  brought  him  little  food. 
The  priest  performed  incantations 
before  the  people  went  oat  to  fish ;  and 
to  the  anger  or  favour  of  the  gods,  the 
success  or  non-success  of  a  fishing 
expedition  was  ascribed.  Their  dead 
are  interred  in  the  earth,  and  their 
graves  are  surrounded  by  a  border  of 
large  stones,  with  a  covering  of  small 
pieces  of  broken  coral  in  the  middle. 
These  are  generally  very  carefully 
kept  in  order.  In  the  case  of  a  chief, 
a  mound  is  raised  from  two  to  four 
feet  high  over  the  grave,  and  all 
around  is  kept  free  from  weeds. 

**  The  forms  of  government  vary  in 


the  difierent  islands ;  some  have  oae 
king,  exercising  despotic  authority. 
In  one,  there  is  a  king  and  council  of 
chiefs ;  in  another  there  are  two  kings 
upon  an  equal  footing;  and  in  one, 
there  is  a  king  and  a  chief,  the  diief 
being  nominally  inferior  to  the  king, 
but  really  possessing  superior 
power,  owing  to  his  greater  force  of 
character. 

**  As  a  race  the  EUice  Islanders  are 
very  quiet  and  peaceable.  Quarrels 
are  rare,  and  ordinary  disputes  are 
settled  by  the  authority  of  the  king 
or  chiefs.  On  some  of  the  islands  ma 
are  unknown.  An  old  man  on  Yaitapa 
brought  me  a  hatchet,  made  out  of 
the  back  of  a  turtle,  and  I  asked  if  it 
had  ever  been  used  in  war.  He  re- 
plied that  he  had  never  heard  of  war 
at  Vaitupu. 

**  The  people  are  very  clean  in  their 
habits  on  most  of  the  islands.  Their 
houses  are  neatly  spread  with  small 
stones  and  shells  from  the  beach,  and 
are  kept  free  from  litter  or  rubbish  of 
any  kind.  The  villages  are  very  dean 
and  tidy  throughout." 


12.— GILBEET,  OB  KINGSMILL  GEOUP.    THE  SAME. 

This  group  of  islands  lies  between  the  parallels  of  about  4^  N.  ftnd 
2""  36'  S.  lat  and  1720—178''  E.  long.  There  are  sixteen  islands  in 
the  group — nine  to  the  north  and  seven  to  the  south  of  the  equator. 
The  American  missionaries  of  the  Sandwich  Islands*  Mission  have  occu- 
pied some  of  the  northern  islands  since  1857,  and  the  work  of  transla- 
tion [has  been  commenced.  Making  sail  for  the  Gilbert  Islands  on 
Saturday,  October  15th,  at  day-break  on  Monday,  the  vessel  was  within 
sight  of 


**  Arorae  {Hurd  laland),  in  lat.  2^ 
36'  S.,  and  long.  177''  E.  This  island 
is  from  three  to  four  miles  long.  At 
one  end  it  is  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  across,  at  the  other  end  it  ap- 
peared from  the  ship  to  be  a  mile 
and  a  half  broad.    I  was  told  there  is 


a  small  lagoon  at  the  wider  end,  bat 
I  had  no  time  to  visit  it.  From  the 
number  of  houses,  which  are  almost 
continuous  for  two  and  a  half  or  three 
miles,  one  would  suppose  the  popnla- 
tion  to  be  very  great,  but  we  only 
saw  about  four  hundred,   although 
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we  walked  nearly  the  whole  length 
oyer  which  the  villages  extended. 
The  small  numher  of  people  in  com- 
parison with  the  number  of  houses 
was  soon  accounted  for:  they  had 
been  taken  away  by  what  the  natives 
themselves  described  as  'the  men- 
stealing  vessels.'  We  could  not  find 
out  the  number  who  had  been  *  stolen,' 
but  some  said  there  were  'many 
taken,  and  few  rexxiaining.'  When 
we  landed,  we  found  the  people  armed 
with  knives  and  hatchets,  while  one 
man  shouldered  an  old  Erelock,  and 
had  a  revolver  stuck  in  his  belt.  Our 
vessel  was  at  £rst  supposed  to  be  a 
*  man-stealing  ship,'  and  the  poor 
creatures  had  determined  to  defend 
themselves  agBinettheiT civilized  assail- 
ants. As  we  approached  the  shore  in 
our  boat  a  canoe  met  us,  and  we  in  - 
formed  the  men  of  the  object  of  our 
visit     One  of  them  had  been  to  a 


Christian  island,  and  knew  there  was 
no  harm  to  fear  from  a  missionary  ship 
— so  the  canoe  preceded  our  boat  to 
the  shore,  and  carried  the  news  of 
our  peaceful  and  friendly  intentions. 

''It  was  settled  that  the  teacher 
should  live  in  a  central  position  on  the 
island,  and  that  all  the  people  should 
commence  next  day  to  build  him  a 
house.  They  also  arranged  a  plan  for 
supplying  him  regularly  with  food. 
The  latter  arrangement  gave  me  great 
satisfaction,  for  the  island  was  suffer- 
ing from  drought  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  and  consequent  shortness  of 
food.  The  cocoa-nuts  and  pandanus 
trees  looked  very  dry  and  improduc- 
tive,  and  these  are  the  staple  articles 
of  consumption.  Everything  was  settled 
to  my  complete  satisfaction,  and  the 
teacher  and  his  wife  entered  hopefully 
upon  their  work." 


13.— THE  SAME.    TAMANA. 

Having  satisfied  the  natives  as  to  the  peaceful  intentions  of  their 
visitors,  but  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  landing  on  the  next 
island. 


"  Tamana  (^Rotch  Island^  in  lat.  2"" 
30'  8.  and  long.  176°  7'  E.,  was  the 
next  island  at  .which  wo  called.  It 
is  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  or 
three  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two 
miles  wide.  There  is  no  lagoon.  The 
island  is  well  supplied  with  cocoa-nut 
palms  and  pandanus ;  and  although  it 
was  suffering  from  drought  when  we 
were  there,  there  seemed  to  be  no  lack 
of  food.  Good  water  is  procured  in 
abundance  by  sinking  wells  in  the 
centre  of  the  island.  Many  of  the 
people  were  away  working  at  their 
plantations  when  we  were  there ;  but 
I  estimated  the  number  of  those  we 
saw  at  about  six  hundred.  All  the 
males  were  naked,  as  on  Arorae.  We 
found  a  very  bitter  feeling  existing 


against  '  men-stealing  vessels,'  and 
especially  against  those  from  Tahiti. 

"  Soon  after  we  went  ashore  a  meet- 
ing was  convened  in  the  large  house 
where  all  public  assemblies  are  held. 
All  appeared  very  glad  to  get  a  teacher, 
and  one  reason  they  gave  for  their  joy 
was  that  they  would  be  protected 
against '  men-stealing  ships.'  One  man 
had  been  on  board  a  whaling  vessel 
some  years  ago  :  he  was  dressed,  and 
spoke  broken  English. 

"  During  the  meeting  this  man  put 
a  great  many  highly  amusing  ques- 
tions to  me.  One  was  what  country  I 
was  from.  When  I  replied,  '  Britain,' 
he  said,  with  evident  satisfaction, 
'Very  good.'  This  he  explained  to 
the  assembly,  and  all   eyes  were  at 
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once  fixed  on  me  with  an  expression  of 
pleasure.  I  felt  on  that  little  island, 
amidst  those  naked  heathens,  that 
there  was  a  power  in  the  very  name 
of  an  Englishman ;  and  my  regret  was 
that  so  many  of  our  countrymen  are 
so  unworthy  of  the  name  they  bear, 
and  of  the  confidence  which  that  name 
inspires  in  the  breasts  of  these  poor 
simple  islanders.  My  interrogator 
then  asked,  'Victoria  your  king?'  On 
my  replying,  *Yes,*  he  said,  'Very 
good,  e  lelei,  e  atau.'  (These  words 
are  English,  Samoan,  and  Tamana  for 
the  same  thing)  And  a  chorus  of  voices 
joined  in  *  E  atau,  e  atau,  e  atau.'  The 
principal  priest  asked  whether  they 
would  die  if  they  threw  away  their 
gods  and  worshipped  Jehovah.  When 
.Eorisome  told  him  that  their  gods  were 
powerless  and  Jehovah  was  the  only 


true  God,  he  said,  *  Very  well,  we  inSi 
throw  away  our  gods ;  they  are  of  no 
use.' 

''  I  arranged  that  Eirisome  should 
remain  on  the  island  far  a  few  months 
and  that  he  should  return  to  Nm 
about  next  May  in  one  of  the  trading 
vessels  which  are  amongst  the  islands 
at  that  season.  When  he  leaves,  h« 
will  commit  the  work  to  the  natiw 
Christians  who  came  with  him  from 
Nui,  who  will  carry  it  on  till  ^ 
arrival  of  a  Samoan  teadier  by  tha 
John  Williama  on  her  next  visit. 

"  As  I  wished  to  have  the  servica 
of  Kirisome  a8  interpreter  at  the  other 
islands,  we  took  him  with  us  in  the 
vessel,  but  left  his  wife  and  family 
with  the  natives  who  had  accompanied 
them  from  Nui." 


14.— THE  SAME.    ONOATOA. 


This  island,  also  called  Francis 
175<^  44'  E.,  was  sighted  before  dark 

**  We  had  been  warned  not  to  ven- 
ture too  boldly  into  the  power  of  the 
natives  of  this  island.  They  were  re- 
ported to  be  very  treacherous  to  crews 
of  vessels  calling. 

"  When  we  approached  the  island, 
we  saw  a  number  of  people  watching 
us  from  the  beach,  but  for  some  time 
no  canoe  came  off,  and  we  were  afraid 
we  should  have  some  difficulty  in 
communicating  with  them.  While  we 
were  deliberating  as  to  what  we  should 
do,  a  canoe  was  launched  from  the 
beach  with  three  men  in  it,  and  we 
waited  till  Ihey  came  up.  As  soon  as 
they  were  within  hailing  distance, 
Kirisome  began  to  talk  to  them  in 
their  own  tongue,  and  told  them  the 
John  WiUiama  was  neither  a  trader 
nor  a  man-stealer,  but  a  missionary 
ship.  This  gave  them  a  little  confi- 
dence, and  they  ventured   alongside. 


Island,  in  lat  1^  56'  S.  and  long, 
on  the  same  day,  Oct.  19th. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  we  coold 
induce  our  visitors  to  come  on  board, 
and  when  they  did  they  trembled 
with  fear.  We  at  length  convinced 
them  of  our  good  intentions,  and  pit)- 
posed  to  go  ashore  with  them.  To 
this  they  consented,  and  one  of  the 
three  came  into  our  boat  to  pilot  ns 
over  the  reef. 

'  *  When  we  reached  the  reef  a  num- 
ber of  people  came  to  meet  ns,  and 
they  aU  manifested  the  greatest  joy. 
We  were  conducted  to  the  large  house 
of  public  assembly.  Here  our  request 
to  leave  a  teacher  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  young  and  old,  and  the  home 
in  which  we  were  assembled  wasgirea 
as  his  residence.  They  wished  me  ta 
leave  three  teachers,  as  there  are  tvo 
other  villages  on  the  island,  besides 
the  one  at  which  we  landed.  But  I 
had   only  two  left,  and  could  ooly 
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leaye  one  this  year,  with  a  promise  of 
tvo  more  next  year   for   the  other 


'*I  found  we  had  landed  at  the 
smallest  village  of  the  three,  the  one 
wMch  had  suffered  most  from  the  de- 
predations of  the  '  men-stealing  ships/ 
and  the  only  village  which  was  then 
professedly  heathen.  The  number  of 
people  we  saw  would  amount  to  from 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred,  and 
they  say  more  have  been  taken  away 
than  those  who  are  left.  The  other 
two  Tillages  are  reported  to  be  much 
lazger,  and  they  had  both  left  off  the 


worship  of  their  old  gods  before  our 
arrival,  and  were  waiting  for  mission- 
aries.  I  instructed  Sumeo,  the  teacher 
whom  I  left  here,  to  do  what  he  can 
for  the  whole  island  for  a  year,  and 
wait  till  the  return  of  the  John 
Williama  for  helpers  in  the  work. 
Having  seen  the  teacher,  his  wife, 
and  children,  safely  ashore  amongst 
the  rejoicing  people,  and  commended 
them  to  the  care  of  God,  we  left 
Onoatoa  in  the  afternoon,  and  stood 
for  the  last  island  in  the  group  at 
which  we  intended  to  call." 


15.— STORY  OP  "  SUNDAY."    THE  SAME. 

Mr.  Whitmee  thus  relates  the  circuoistances  which  brought  him  into 
contact  with  a  native  of  one  of  the  Gilbert  Islands,  who,  having  been  ' '  a 
persecutor,   and  blasphemer,    and  injurious,"    became  the    means   of 
introducing  to  his  countrymen  a  knowledge  of  '^  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ":— 


"  Three  days  before  we  reached 
Quiros'  Island,  a  French  schooner 
from  Tahiti  called,  and  landed  a  native 
of  Peru,  an  island  in  the  Gilbert 
group.  This  man  was  taken  from 
I^em  three  years  ago,  with  other 
natives,  to  work  on  a  plantation  in 
Tahiti.  As  he  was  a  man  of  great 
strength,  and  very  brave,  he  proved  a 
good  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  unscru- 
pulous men  engaged  in  the  nefarious 
work  of  decoying  the  islanders  from 
their  homes.  'Sunday' — the  name 
given  to  him  by  those  who  took  him 
away— landed  with  these  kidnappers 
on  several  islands  in  these  seas,  and 
deliberately  hunted  down  the  poor 
creatures  with  whom  they  met,  forcing 
them  on  board  the  vessels.  On  two 
islands  they  shot  down  some  of  the 
poople  when  they  were  attempting  to 
^cape.  In  this  way  Sunday  has  been 
employed  during  two  cruises ;  and  he 
Was  brought  away  from  Tahiti  in 
August  last  to  go  on  a  third  cruise, 


and  help  in  procuring  men.  On  his 
way  down  from  Tahiti  he  disagreed 
with  the  captain  of  the  schooner,  and 
refused  to  render  him  help.  The  cause 
of  his  refusal  was,  ^that  none  of  the 
natives  of  Peru,  whose  term  of  labour 
had  expired,  were  taken  in  the 
schooner  to  be  returned  to  their 
home,  according  to  a  promise  made  to 
them.  Sunday  asked  the  captain  to 
take  him  to  Fiji,  where  he  has  some 
relatives,  but,  instead  of  this,  he  put 
him  ashore  at  Quiros'  Island.  Such 
is  the  account  which  I  received  from 
Sunday  himself,  and  which,  I  think, 
may  be  received  as  correct. 

'  *  While  I  was  on  the  island,  Sunday 
came  and  asked  me  to  take  him  to 
Peru,  and  said  he  wanted  a  missionary 
to  go  with  him  to  his  land.  This  at 
once  struck  me  as  being  a  providen- 
tial opening  to  a  heathen  island,  and 
not  to  be  lightly  neglected.  Know- 
ing the  advantage  of  an  introduction 
to  a  heathen  island  through  a  native 
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who  lias  seen  something  of  mission 
work,  and  thinking,  too,  that  we 
might  do  some  good  to  Sunday  while 
he  remained  on  board,  I  decided  on 
taking  him.  At, the  same  time  he 
was  given  to  understand  that,  if  we 


could  not  get  up  to  Fern,  we  would 
leave  him  on  the  nearest  ialaiid  to  it 
which  we  could  reach.  To  tius  he 
gladly  assented,  and  we  took  him  and 
his  wife  on  board.*' 


16.— PEEU.    THE  SAME. 
This  island,  which  is  several  miles  long,  is  formed  of  successive  ridges 
of  sand,  broken  coral,  and  shells.     Its  productions  are,  in  every  respect, 
similar  to  those  of  other  islands  in  the  group.     It  lies  in  lai.  1^  18'  8.  and 
long.  176*>  E. 

embraced  by  them,  and  then  wefoTind 
they  were  his  relatives.  The  hiding 
of  Sunday  was  very  much  against  his 
will.  He  is  a  bold  man,  and  when  I 
told  him  he  must  hide  on  approaching 
Peru  he  told  me  he  was  ashamed  to 
do  so,  lest  he  should  be  thought  a 
coward.  He  assured  me  there  was 
nothing  to  fear,  and  he  was  quite 
willing  to  risk  any  danger  rather  than 
hide.  But  when  it  was  explained  that 
our  vessel  might  be  taken  for  a  slaver, 
and  the  success  of  our  mission  to  the 
island  endangered,  if  he  did  not  keep 
out  of  sight  till  we  could  communicate 
with  the  people,  he  submitted. 

**  We  very  soon  went  ashore  with 
Sunday  and  the  teacher,  When  we 
found  out  there  was  hope  of  a  good 
reception.  The  canoe  preceded  ns, 
and  soon  a  number  of  people  cod- 
gregated  on  the  reef  to  receive  us.  It 
was  Sunday's  village  at  which  we 
landed,  and  nearly  all  the  people 
rushed  to  embrace  him,  giving  him 
quite  an  ovation.  We  were  conducted 
to  a  house  where  we  sat  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  naked  islanders  to  the 
number  of  200.  Sunday  gave  an  a^ 
count  of  our  kindness  to  him  in  bring- 
ing him  home,  when  he  had  been  caet 
off  by  the  Tahitian  vessel,  and  of  all 
he  had  seen  and  heard  of  religion  on 
board  the  religion  ship,  and  at  the 
islands  we  had  visited.    He  also  UM 


**  When  we  reached  Peru,"  writes 
Mr.  Whitmee,  **we  took  the  pre- 
caution to  hide  Sunday,  and  waited 
on  board  till  a  canoe  came  off  to  us. 
Two  men  were  in  the  canoe,  and  they 
were  evidently  suspicious  of  our  in- 
tention towards  them.  Kirisome,  my 
interpreter,  commenced  a  conversation 
with  them,  as  soon  as  they  were  near 
enough  to  hear;  and  by  telUng  them 
ours  was  a  missionary  ship,  they  were 
induced  to  come  alongside.  One  man 
was  perfectly  naked,  and  the  other  had 
a  small  piece  of  cloth  around  his  loins. 
After  a  little  conversation  with  them, 
Kirisome  asked  them  if  they  knew 
anything  about  Sunday.  They  re- 
plied that  a  ship  from  Tahiti  had 
been  there  a  few  days  before,  and  the 
people  on  board  told  them  he  was 
dead.  He  then  told  them  that  Sun- 
day was  not  dead,  but  that  he  had 
been  left  by  the  Tahitian  vessel  at 
another  island,  where  we  had  found 
him,  and  that  we  had  taken  com- 
passion on  him  and  brought  him 
back  to  his  home.  Eirisome  also  took 
care  to  explain  that  Sunday  wished 
to  reform  and  had  asked  for  a  mis- 
sionary. Noticing  by  their  counte- 
nances, when  they  received  this 
intelligence,  that  we  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  them,  I  called  Sunday  to 
come  out  of  his  hiding-place  and  talk 
to  his  countrymen.    He  was  warmly 
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the  people  we  had  brought  a  teacher 
for  them.  He  was  listened  to  with 
breathless  interest,  and  when  he  asked 
if  they  would  receiye  the  teacher  they 
all  gave  a  hearty  assent.  As  Sunday 
was  speaking,  Eirisome  interpreted 
his  words  to  me,  and  I  was  delighted 
to  find  how  much  he  had  learned  of 
the  Qospel.  He  urged  his  countrymen 
to  cast  off  the  worship  of  their  gods, 
who  could  neither  do  them  good  nor 
harm,  and  to  worship  the  one  true  Qod 
who  made  them,  and  who  preserves 
them,  and  bestows  upon  them  all  they 
possess,  and  who  loyes  them  and 
wishes  to  do  them  good. 

**  After  this  meeting  at  the  Tillage 
at  which  we  landed,  we  were  invited 
to  go  to  another  village,  between 
two  and  three  miles  distant,  in  order 
to  meet  with  more  of  the  natives  of  the 
island  and  learn  their  will  respecting 
the  t^her.  We  accordingly  went 
thither,  accompanied  by  all  those  who 
had  assembled  on  our  landing. 

"  When  we  readied  the  village  to 
which  we  had  been  invited,  we  found 
a  large  number  of  people  assembled, 
and  after  a  little  conversation  they 
appeared  to  be  imanimous  in  their 


wish  to  have  Elisaia,  the  Samoan 
teacher,  whom  I  had  appointed  to 
labour  here,  to  teach  them  the  reli- 
gion of  the  ONE  GOD.  They  wanted 
three  teachers  to  be  stationed  in  three 
principal  villages,  but  I  had  only  one 
left,  and  could  only  give  them  the 
promise  of  two  more  next  year. 

**When  I  said  good-bye  to  Sun- 
day, I  asked  him  to  take  oai-e  of  his 
teacher  Elisaia,  and  help  him  all  he 
could  in  his  work.  To  this  he  re- 
plied in  English,  '  Yes ;  I  be  mission- 
ary too.*  I  fully  believe  he  will,  for 
he  is  evidently  one  of  those  men 
bom  to  be  a  leader  in  whatever  sphere 
he  may  move.  In  his  heathen  days 
he  has  been  renowned  throughout 
the  southern  part  of  the  group  as  a 
warrior,  and  lately  as  a  kidnapper; 
and  if  his  heart  is  changed  by  Divine 
grace,  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  be  as 
eealous  in  the  good  cause  as  he  has 
been  active  in  works  of  wickedness. 
I  left  Peru  with  my  heart  full  of  grati- 
tude to  God  for  the  way  in  which  He 
had  led  us  to  the  island,  and  for  the 
success  which  had  attended  our 
visit." 


17.— GENERAL  EEMAEKS.  THE  SAME. 

In  concluding  his  report  of  the  Gilbebt  Geoup,  Mr.  Whitmee  gives 
the  following  brief  summary  of  the  facts  which  he  learnt  at  the  different 
islands  respecting  the  heathen  worship  of  the  natives : — 


'*  As  soon  as  we  landed  at  Arorae  we 
saw  evidence  of  the  heathenism  of  the 
people.  Nearly  every  house  had  either 
a  small  circle  or  a  small  square,  fenced 
off  with  large  stones  stuck  in  the 
earth.  In  the  centre  of  this  square  or 
circle  a  large  stone  was  placed  on  end, 
and  the  floor  of  the  enclosed  space  was 
neatly  spread  with  broken  coral  and 
fine  shells.  Before  the  upright  stone 
the  remains  of  pandanus  fruit,  pieces 
of  cocoa-nut,    and  cocoa-nut    palm 


leaves  were  lying.  These  were  evi- 
dently offerings  which  had  been  made 
to  the  gods.  In  many  cases  these 
shrines  were  in  the  centre  of  the 
houses,  in  other  cases  they  were  on 
the  outside.  When  walking  in  the 
bush  we  came  across  similar  squares 
and  circles,  but  these  seemed  all  to  be 
of  larger  dimensions.  While  taking 
a  stroll  in  Peru,  we  entered  a  house  in 
which  was  one  of  these  shrines,  and 
the  upright  stone  was  in  this  case 
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almost  coyerod  with  necklaces  made 
from  oocoa-nut  palm  leares.  A  siok 
man  who  was  in  the  hoase  had 
several  of  the  same  kind  on  his  neck. 
Sunday,  seeing  me  noticing  these 
things,  told  me  they  were  charms 
prepared  on  account  of  the  sickness  of 
the  owner  of  the  house ;  and  he  at  once 
began  telling  the  sick  man  that  God 
alone  was  able  to  take  away  his 
disease,  and  these  charms  were  use- 
less. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  great  abim- 
dance  of  shrines  and  the  stones  set  up, 
apparently  as  gods,  the  gods  really 
worshipped  by  the  people  appear  to  be 
purely  spiritual  beings.  In  fact,  the 
spirits  of  their  ancestors,  men  of  note 
in  their  past  history,  are  deified  and 
worshipped.  They  have  three  prin- 
cipal gods,  and  one  of  the  three  is  a 
great  god,  who  is  superior  to  the  other 
two.  These  gods  have  their  dwelling- 
places  in  the  land  of  spirits,  but  they 
come  to  their  shrines  to  receive  the 
offerings  and  to  listen  to  the  prayers  of 
their  worshippers.  In  addition  to 
these  superior  gods,  there  are  many 


inferior  gods  of  faamilies  and  indivi- 
duals,  and  the  shrines  in  pnTat» 
houses  are  the  places  where  such  gods 
are  worshipped.  My  information  was 
of  course,  very  imperfect,  as  it  was 
only  collected  during  brief  visits  to 
the  islands ;  but  I  believe  the  people 
regarded  the  stones  which  I  haTO 
spoken  of  as  the  mere  shrines  when 
their  gods  come  to  meet  with  their 
worshippers,  and  not  as  the  gods 
themselves. 

'*  On  some  of  the  islands  then 
appears  to  be  no  order  of  priesthood. 
On  Peru,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
chiefs  are  priests.  I  was  told  then 
were  three  principal  chiefs  on  the 
island,  of  whom  Sunday's  brother 
was  one.  But  when  I  inquired  what 
authority  they  exercised,  I  was  told 
they  communicated  the  will  of  ihe 
gods  to  the  people,  and  were  leaders 
in  all  the  lites  performed  in  their 
honour.  Degraded  though  the  people 
were,  I  was  glad  to  find  they  wen 
not  so  grossly  material  as  to  worahip 
blocks  of  stone  as  gods,  without  any 
idea  of  superior  spiritual  existences.*' 


II.— Iline,  or  Sa&agc  ^shA 

HITJE  la  a  low,  flat,  coral  island,  in  8.  lat.  19<»  1/,  and  W.  long.  ie9o  5'.  It  if 
about  forty  miles  in  oircumf erence,  with  a  population  of  about  5,000.  It  stands 
alone,  belonging  to  no  g^oup,  and  having  a  language  peculiar  to  the  island.  In 
1846,  Feniamina — a  native  of  the  Island — ^who  had  been  educated  in  Samoa,  retunted 
to  Niue,  and  became  the  first  teacher  of  the  Gospel  to  his  f  eHow-natires.  The  nasooDr 
aries  at  present  residing  on  tho  island  are  the  He  v.  W.  G.  Lawes  and  the  Bev.  F.  £. 
Lawes. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1870,  the  Bey.  W.  G.  Lawes,  who  has  resided 
on  the  Island  since  1861,  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  which  ofiered 
for  visiting S^moa.  Our  brother  had  a  two-fold  object  in  view;  first,  the 
improvement  of  Mrs.  Lawes's  health ;  and,  secondly,  the  printing  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  in  the  Niue  dialect.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Lawes  in  October  last,  after  his 
return  to  Niue. 
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1.  BEUNIONS.    EEV.  W.  G.  LAWES. 

At  that  time  the  ciyil  war,  whioh  is  now  happily  at  an  end,  was  raging 
in  Samoa. 


**  We  felt  we  were  leaving  home  when 
we  left  Niue,  the  first  time  since  we 
landed  in  1861 .  After  a  six  days*  yoyage 
we  reached  Apia.  We  were  detained 
three  days  in  sight  of  land  by  light 
winds  and  calms.  The  mountains  of 
Samoa  refreshed  our  eyes  after  so  long 
a  residence  on  our  Niue  tableland. 

"  We  found  Samoa  in  a  terrible 
state,  fighting  had  been  resumed  three 
days  before  our  arrival,  and  all  was 
excitement,  both  with  natives  and 
foreigners. 

'*  We  were  rejoiced  on  the  next  day 
to  meet  with  our  old  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  King.  Mr.  Eling  is  a  second 
brother  to  us.  We  were  many  years 
together  in  Beading.  When  I  left  he 
took  my  place  at  Bedford,  and  I  had 
not  seen  him  since.  We  have  been 
within  400  miles  of  each  other  for 
the  last  seven  years;  but  have  not 
been  able  to  meet  before.  Mr.  Whit- 
mee,  too,  was  an  old  friend.  Dr, 
Turner  and  Mr.  Davies  had  both 
been  our  guests  here.  Mr.  Pratt  came 
with  us  to  Niue  when  we  came  in 
1861,  spent  six  months  with  us,  and 


endeared  himself  to  us  by  his  invari- 
able kindness.  We  found  ourselves 
not  only  among  brethren,  but  among 
well-known  brethren,  whose  voices 
recalled  many  happy  bygone  times. 
I  need  not  say  that  we  had  a  warm 
greeting  and  most  hearty  welcome 
from  them  all.  We  spent  the  greater 
part  of  our  time  at  Malua. 

**  We  visited  all  the  stations,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Drummond's.  Especially 
did  we  enjoy  our  visit  to  Matautu; 
far  away  from  the  noise  and  din  of 
war,  in  the  congenial  society  of  Mr. 
Pratt.  With  him  I  read  through  the 
whole  of  our  translation  of  Genesis. 
In  all  oar  translations  we  are  much 
indebted  to  him  for  his  valuable  hints 
and  suggestions.  We  cannot  speak 
more  highly  of  Matautu  than  by  say- 
ing that  it  is  the  next  best  place  to 
Niue  that  we  saw  in  Samoa.  Most 
thoroughly  did  we  enjoy  social  inter- 
course with  our  dear  brethren  and 
sisters — a  treat  we  have  often  longed 
for,  but  never  been  permitted  to  eiyoy 
since  we  came  to  Niue.** 


2.  SAMOA  AND  NIUE.    THE  SAME. 


Mr.  Lawes  thus  contrasts  the  older 

**  The  climate  of  Samoa  is  not  so 
healthy  as  this.  This  is  very  evident 
from  the  appearance  of  both  natives 
and  foreigners.  Elephantiasis,  scrofula, 
and  opthalmia  are  far  more  common 
among  the  natives  than  with  ours.  The 
natives  are  very  different,  more  polite 
and  ceremonious  than  our  rough, 
lively  **  savages."  They  have  any 
quantity  of  chiefs,  so  many  that  it  is 
no  wonder  that  wars  are  frequent.    It 


with  the  younger  m.is8ion : — 

is  like  a  man  all  head  —  he  must 
stagger,  and  every  now  and  then  be 
over- balanced. 

**  In  the  outward  signs  of  civiliza- 
tion the  Samoans  are  behind  the 
Niuens.  It  is  quite  a  treat  now  to 
see  such  a  decently  clothed  people  as 
ours.  The  Samoans  do  not  patronise 
shirts  and  trousers  much,  while  our 
people  will  not  go  without  if  they 
can  help  it.     Men  and  women  wear 
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their  hair  cropped  short,  and  keep  it 
well  plastered  with  lime  to  make  it 
stand  up  stiff  and  straight  !  A  man 
with  decently  long  hair,  oiled  and 
parted,  is  said  to  he  d  la  Nine.  So 
3'ou  see  the  aristocratic  Samoans  pay 
a  compliment  to  their  more  civilized 
Savage  Island  neighbours. 

<  *  Cocoa-nuts  and  bread-firuit  abound 
everywhere.  We  have  none  of  the 
latter,  and  comparatively  few  of  the 
former,  on  Nine. 

**  As  regards  the  religious  aspect  of 
Samoa,  this  is  a  time  of  trial  for  the 
church.  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  saw 
the  work  there  in  this  time  of  war 
and  trouble.  Though  some  have 
fallen,  many  remain  stedfast.  The 
students  remain  at  their  studies  at 
Malua,  though  sturounded  by  the  war 
camps.  Even  in  the  war  camp  itself 
there  was  none  of  that  immorality  and 
heathenism  you  would  expect  to  find 
in  such  a  place.  Services  were  held 
every  Sabbath  in  'the  camps,  while 
many  chiefs  and  others  regularly  at- 
tended the  Sabbath  service  at  Malua. 
I  was  much  struck,  too,  with  the  num- 
ber of  Bibles  in  use  among  the  people 
generally:  little  children  all  seem  to 


have  a  Bible  of  their  own,  and  some 
are  to  be  seen  in  every  house,  whether 
in  the  camp  or  not. 

'*  I  managed  to  preach  in  Samoan. 
Though  similar  to  the  Niuen,  its  idioms 
and  construction  are  different  A  Niuen 
can  understand  a  Tongan  or  Maoii 
better  than  a  Samoan. 

"We  were  disappointed  with  the 
printing  of  Genesis.  Though  ve 
we  were  nearly  four  months  in  Samoa, 
it  was  only  half  done  when  we  left. 
We  left  the  manuscript  in  the  printers 
hands,  and  also  the  manuscript  of 
thirty  new  hymns.  We  hope  to  re- 
ceive all  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

**  Our  visit  had  been  lengthened  oat 
much  beyond  our  wishes,  and  there 
seemed  no  probability  of  a  chance  to 
return  to  Nine,  when  the  John  WUUarM 
arrived  in  August.  The  brethren 
therefore  requested  Captain  Fowler  to 
take  us  back  if  possible.  He  very  kindly 
acceded  to  their  request.  We  left 
Apia  on  the  first  of  September,  called 
at  Matautu  and  Tutuila,  and  reached 
Nine  on  the  8th.  Our  visit  has  done 
us  much  good,  I  think,  in  every 
way.** 


Ill— perireg  IsIanlDs,  Jitntaki. 

AITUTAKI  is  one  of  the  Hervey— or  Cook's — ^group  of  islands.  It  is  situated  in  S.  Ut. 
18°  54',  W.  long.  159"  32/.  It  is  nine  miles  long  from  north-west  to  south-east 
and  rises  360  feet.  It  presents  rich  and  varied  scenery,  and  is  conjoctnred  to 
support  a  population  of  about  2,000.  Tho  mission  on  this  island  was  commenced  in  1821. 
by  the  late  Rev.  John  Williams,  who  located  two  native  teachers  there.  The  present  mis- 
sionary, the  Rev.  Henry  Royle,  landed  in  June,  1840. 

In  this  peculiarly  isolated  sphere,  the  Bev.  Heitry  Boyle  has  £or 
upwards  of  thirty  years  laboured  single-handed,  ''in  season  and  oat  of 
season/'  to  raise  the  people  around  him  from  their  former  d^;ra- 
dation,  and  to  build  them  up  in  the  Christian  faith.  From  a  review  of 
his  life-work,  with  which  our  brother  has  recently  fayoured  us,  we  extract 
the  following  passages. 
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1.  TYPE  OP  CHRISTIAN  CHAEACTEE.    EEV.  H.  ROYLE. 

To  the  question,  '<  What  type  of  Christian  manhood  and  Christian 
womanhood  do  your  Evangelical  labours  give  to  the  Native  Churches," 
Mr.  Rojle  replies : 

from  industrial  pursuits,  I  never  hear 
one  regret  expressed  from  year  to  year; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  at  our  quarterly 
meetings  for  prayer  and  fraternal  con- 
sultation, I  hear  many  expressions  of 
devout  gratitude  for  the  honour  put 
upon  them  as  teachers  of  the  young 
and  rising  race.  They  also  advert  in 
terms  of  love  and  veneration  to  thoir 
predecessors,  who  devoted  so  much  time 
and  labour  on  their  behalf.  The  largo 
female  Bible  classes  and  maternal  as- 
sociations, as  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Royle  and  my  daughter,  have  been  of 
signal  advantage  to  the  people.  The 
two  branches  of  these  make  over  two 
hundred  in  number,  and,  with  our 
schools,  are  in  steady  operation  the 
year  round.*' 


"The  domestic  relations  with  the 
Church  are  growing  stronger.  Our 
admissions  to  Church  -  fellowship, 
which  take  place  every  alternate 
mouth,  are  mostly  ascribed  to  serious 
impressions  made  at  home  from 
parental  solicitude ;  four  of  our  most 
efficient  deacons  are  sons  of  a  like 
number,  who  held  the  first  office  of 
deacon  here.  All  our  teachers,  super- 
intendents, and  secretaries  of  om* 
schools  have  been  trained  from  early 
childhood  in  these  institutions,  and 
are,  moreover,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  children  of  the  teachers  and 
officers  that  have  ceased  by  death 
from  their  labours,  and  have  gone  to 
their  eternal  reward.  And  although 
it  takes  a  valuable  portion  of  their  time 


2.  CHRISTIAN  INSTRUCTION.    THE  SAME. 

In  daily  intercourse  with  the  people,  the  missionary  finds  the  true  key 
to  their  character. 


"Bible  teachings,  to  which  they 
are  day  by  day  accustomed,  give 
great  force  to  the  native  character ; 
they  elaborate  a  higher  type  of  man- 
hood than  that  which  nature  gives  to 
them.  It  is,  moreover,  the  only  safe 
line  of  hopeful  effort  for  the  native 
races.  At  the  present  tiine  they  have 
much  to  contend  with,  and  tending  to 
damp  their  energies.  The  white  man, 
who  is  everywhere  attempting  to  oust 
them  from  their  original  inheritance, 
forces  them,  against  their  wishes  into 
a  competitive  race.  The  vehemence 
of  the  contest  cannot  be  sustained  long, 
from  natural  resources;  but  from 
supernatural  love,  they  cling  to  Bible 
t«achmgs.    Faith  in  God,  hope  in  His 


promises,  meekness  under  provocation, 
patience  under  injury,  calm  endurance 
in  their  situation,  with  a  full  reliance 
on  a  moral  and  retributive  economv. 
The  marriage  contract  seems,  as  years 
roll  on,  to  acquire  a  higher  sanctity, 
the  thing  itself  is  more  respected,  and 
they  would  revolt  fiercely  against  its 
being  considered  a  civil  contract  only. 
There  is  also  more  attention  paid  now 
to  the  moral  culture  of  their  offspring, 
a  growth  exceedingly  valuable  to  the 
Church  of  the  future;  domestic  virtue 
has  made  a  large  advance,  and  their 
homes  indicate  a  greater  amount  of 
knowledge  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
health." 
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viii._Cmitribttlions. 

From  ISth  July  to  llih  Auguit,  1871. 


ix>in>0N. 


A  Intend  for  AMca 


1    0    0 


.»    0    S    0 


A.  B.  to  aid  in  trainipg  KatlTO 
PmIoi*  in  llMlafaMor >4  17    3 


0,8.T.(D)— .. 


.MMM     10        0       0 


HaMaiM,  A..  Biq  ,  far  ModA- 


HighooU.AuMUlarj, 


13  10    9 


Eortwrp.  Chspol  AoxDIary.  10    0  0 
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SI    0    0 
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Ma  vern.    T.  C  M.  Hoekya, 
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Maidtnhtfitt.    Lpgecy  of  lata 
Mr*  E.  WaekrlJla ~m..    9    8 
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Torquof.    Jamea  Peek,  Eaq. 
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FVnfnor.    Mrt.   Hnchea,  fiir 
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ireZ/JNtfAoroiipik.  Mra  Cnrtia, 
fir  MutiTe  Teeohcr,  JoaUh 
Vinev,  half  year  ............  39   0 

Ditto  AnxlUaty  -..-—-..  87  10  1 


67  16  1 


Wmenhtrnk,    A  ftwFrlntda, 
ft>rMra.BayIla'BohooUKeyoor6   0 


.  A.Lsttoy.Eaq.  16  0 


WALES. 


Ctopel  JFvim. 


4   9 


Smohmo.   2o«r  Chapel  mm-    3    3 


Ditto    Dock.      Mtyrkk-emrt 
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BCOTLiHD. 
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III  t 
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Eaq....... (U)  It  t  » 

Znvervrie.....-.— — —  « »•  • 

06«m.    H.  C.  OHar,  Eaq.  For 
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Of  all  the  errors  which,  like  poisou  or  pestilence,  have  been  a  curse 
to  Christendom,  none  has  been  more  balefiil  than  the  dogma  of  an  official 
human  priesthood.  It  has  entirely  perverted  the  religion  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Not  like  a  doctrine  which '  may  merely  obfuscate  the  intellect, 
and  remain  there  dead  as  a  false  opiiuon,  it  has  become,  so  to  speak,  a 
livuig  incarnation,  and  has  shown  itself  in  the  deceptions  of  a  priestcraft 
which,  for  the  working  of  mischief,  seems  all  powerful  and  ubiquitous. 
It  has  everywhere  sought  to  insinuate. or. insert  itself  between  the  souls 
of  men  and  the  Saviour,  through  whom  alone  "  we  have  access  by  One 
Spirit  unto  the  Father."  It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  evils 
which  have  come  to  the  world  through  this  vain  deceit.  There  is  no  folly 
of  which  it  has  not  been  guilty — no  wrong  which  it  has  not  perpetrated 
under  the  sacred  name  of  religion.  It  is  amazing  how  any  one  can  read 
the  New  Testament  with  candour,  and  yet  retain  the  notion  that  a  sacri- 
ficing and  official  priesthood,  acting  for  other  men,  is  either  a  necessity  of 
the  Christian  Church,  or  any  part  of  the  Christian  religion.  According 
to  Scripture,  there  is  now  no  priesthood  apart  from  the  one  perfect  priest- 
hood  of  Christ  and  that  which  arises  from  it — the  priesthood  of  all  the 
saints.  The  Christian  minister  is  a  teacher,  a  preacher,  a  pastor ;  but 
in  no  sense  a  mediating  priest — with  no  function  or  power  such  as  be- 
longed to  the  Levitical  priesthood  of  old.  In  common  with  all  Chris- 
tians, ministers  are  made  priests  as  well  as  kings  unto  God.  Through 
the  one  perfect  sacrifice  of  Christ,  as  the  Great  High  Priest,  all  His 
disciples  constitute  a  "  royal  priesthood."  It  is,  of  course,  only  in  a 
metaphorical  and  spiritual  sense  that  all  saints  can  be  called  priests ; 
yet  there  is  deep  meaning  in  the  designation,  which  we  do  well  to  under- 
stand, especially  as  there  must  be  some  analogy  by  which  the  use  of  the 
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tei-m  can  be  fairly  sustained.  What  is  that  analogy,  or  wherein  does  it 
lie  ?  It  appears,  I  think,  chiefly  in  the  ideas  of  the  consecration,  the 
chai-acter,  and  the  functions  of  the  ancient  priesthood. 

The  first  point  of   importance  in  connection   with  the    Levitical 
priesthood  was  their  consecrcUion,  The  priests  were,  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
God's  property,  and  the  objects  of  His  election.     A  distiiict  provision 
was  made  for  their  maintenance ;  and  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
their  consecration   were  solemn  and  impressive.     Their  bodies  were 
washed  with  pure  water,  and  anointed  with  perfumed  oil ;  and  the  total 
surrender  of  their  lives  was  represented  by  a  burnt  offering  as  "  a  sweet 
savour  "  to  JehOvah.     So  every  true  Christian  is  conjsecrated  to  God- 
consecrated  *'  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."     In  him  God  has  a  special  possession,  and  a  peculiar  pro- 
perty.    "  The  Lord  has  set  apart  him  that  is    godly   for  HimseUl*' 
<'  He  knoweth  them  that  are  His/'     Believers  in  Christ  have  all  of 
them  "  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,"  for  they  are  bom  from  above, 
and,  through  the  blood  of  atonement  and  the  gi*ace  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
ai*e  consecrated  as  priests  unto  God. 

Another  important  consideration  in  the  Aaronic  priesthood  was  bodily 
soundness  or  persorud  perfection.  No  deformed  person  could  serve  at 
the  altar ;  freedom  from  physical  imperfection  represented  that  moral 
purity  which  is  needed  in  those  who  draw  nigh  to  Grod.  The  priestly 
character  was  guarded  vdth  uncommon  care  from  everything  that  might 
seem  to  detract  from  its  honour  or  stain  it  with  the  slightest  outward 
defilement.  No  one  in  any  way  ceremonially  defiled  could  officiate 
until  he  was  purified.  The  very  garments  of  ^e  priesthood  betokened 
their  official  purity.  In  the  strictest  sense  they  had  to  be  dean  whose 
duty  was  to  ''  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord."  And  is  not  character  in 
the  Christian  an  essential  qualification  of  his  position  as  a  priest  unto 
God  1  He  is  ''  a  new  creature ''  in  Christ,  and  his  highest  fitness  is 
seen  in  the  beauties  of  holiness.  The  Saviour  died  to  redeem  His 
disciples  *"  from  all  iniquity,  and  to  purify  unto  Himself  a  peculiar 
people  zealous  of  good  works."  All  who  have  named  His  name  are 
under  the  strongest  obligations  to  depart  from  sin,  and  to  show 
their  true  character,  by  steadfastly  seeking  to  perfect  holiness  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.  The  priest  has  to  enter  into  the  Divine  presence,  and 
only  the  pure  in  heart  can  see  God. 

But  the  duties  of  the  priesthood  particularly  distinguished  tbem. 
Their  fuwAirnvs  were  peculiar  and  sacred — especially  in  the  ofiering 
of  sacrifice,  first  for  their  own  sins  and  then  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 
But  since  all  sacrificing  priesthood  is  consummated  in  the  one  perfect 
sacrifice  of  Christ  as  our  High  Priest,  and  is  superseded  by  it,  it  is  only 
in  a  figurative  sense  that  it  can  be  said  of  all  Christianji  that  as  priests 
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they  "  must  have  somewhat  also  to  offer."  We  find  in  the  New  Testament 
ft  threefold  class  of  offerings  which  the  Christian,  in  his  character  as 
priest  unto  God,  is  required  to  present.  The  brief  consideration  of 
these  will  help  us  more  fully  to  understand  the  nature  of  his  priestly 
character. 

1.  There  is  first  the  presentation  of  the  body  "  as  a  living  sacrifice/' — 
by  which  the  Apostle  doubtless  means  the  suiTender  to  God  of  the  whole 
person  with  all  its  powers — the  entire  being — as  an  offering  to  the  Divine 
Father.  No  part  of  our  nature,  no  power  of  our  souls,  no  energy  or 
capacity  of  our  life  is  to  be  held  back.  God  is  to  receive  the  dedication 
of  our  manhood  that  it  may  be  animated  by  His  spirit  and  filled  with 
His  fulness.  The  body  is  but  the  tabernacle  in  which  manhood  here 
is  enshrined,  and  the  presentation  of  the  body  is  the  offering  of  the 
casket,  and  of  all  that  it  contains.  C^'s  truth  is  to  irradiate  the  under- 
standing, His  love  to  possess  the  heart,  His  peace  to  regulate  the 
conscience,  and  His  will  to  rule  the  conduct.  Thus  will  life  assume  the 
character  of  a  supreme  devotion  and  homage  to  God,  who  claims  and 
deserves  all  that  we  can  render.  It  will  be  as  the  voyage  of  a  vessel 
whose  sails  are  spread  and  filled  with  heaven's  favouring  breeze,  to  speed 
its  course  to  the  desired  haven.  It  will  be  as  the  journey  of  a  pilgrim 
over  a  dreary  and  unknown  wilderness,  whose  steps  are  guided  by  the  un- 
failing pole  star,  as  night  by  night  it  twinkles  forth  its  radiance  to  point 
out  his  path,  even  as  the  star  of  Bethlehem  guided  the  magi  of  old  to 
their  destination.  As  a  finely-tuned  instrument  responds  in  all  its  parte 
and  tones  to  the  slightest  touch  of  the  skilful  musician,  so  will  the 
Christian  in  all  the  forces  of  his  mind  and  body  seek  ever  to  respond  to 
the  claim  of  God  and  the  breath  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  whole  man 
as  a  living  sacrifice  must  be  placed  on  the  altar  of  devotion  to  the  living 
€k)d.  It  has  been  so  in  a  sublime  sense  with  the  "  noble  army  of 
martyrs; "  and,  without  suffering  martyrdom,  there  may  be,  in  devotion  to 
principle  and  duty  amidst  the  customs  of  the  world,  a  true  personal 
sacrifice  to  God. 

2.  The  "  sacrifice  of  praise  "  is  another  form  of  offering  which  the  Chris- 
tian as  a  priest  is  to  present  to  God.  "  By  Him  (Christ)  let  us  offer 
the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continually,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  our  lips 
^ving  thanks  imto  His  name."  The  lip  is  referred  to  in  this  case  just 
as  the  body  was  in  the  former,  as  simply  the  out^euxl  instrument  or 
vehicle  for  the  spiritual  offering.  How  often  in  Scripture  are  men  sum- 
moned to  praise  Jehovah.  "Whoso  offereth  praise  glorifieth  God." 
"  Praise  is  comely  for  the  upright."  The  whole  life  of  the  Christian 
should  be  vocal  with  thanksgiving  to  God  aa  the  "  Father  of  Lights  j&om 
whom  proceedeth  every  good  and  perfect  gift."  The  "  fruit  of  the  lips  " 
is  a  BibUoal  image.     According  to  a  favourite   Old  Testament  idea 
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"  thoughts  aro  the  branches  and  twigs,  and  words  the  flowers  and  fruit 
which,  rooted  in  the  mind  and  heart,  and  springing  up  thence,  shoot 
forth  and  ripen  from  mouth  and  lip&"     Thus  gratitude  should  ever  be 
•  rooted  in  the  heart  so  as  to  be  springing  up  in  the  dailj  life  of  the  child 
of  God.     Everything  around  is  matter  for  praise.     The  varied  beauties  d 
nature,  the  manifold  bounties  of  providence,  the  rich  and  marvellous  gifts 
of  the  grace  "which  bringeth  salvation,"  should  all  call  forth  our  loudest 
praise.    The  highest  duty  and  blessedness  of  the  Christian  calling  are 
found  in  being  thankful  '^  for  all  things."    We  are  oonstantly  surrounded 
by  mensy  as  by  an  atmosphere  in  which  we  have  our  being.     Never  are  we 
1^  without  a  witness  of  the  Divine  goodness.    Even  the  ministry  of 
sorrow  and  the  discipline  of  disappointment,  so  common  in  this  lif&  issue 
in  our  highest  advantage  through  the  wisdom  of  Him  who  makes  "  all 
things  work  together  "  for  our  good.     In  His  temple — ^the  majestic  and 
mighty  temple  of  the  universe — doth  every  one  of  EEis  works  speak  of  His 
glory.  Justiy,  then,  as  creatures  whose  lives,  though  forfeited  by  on,  have 
been  redeemed  by  God,  does  it  become  us  to  give  "  thanks  always  for  all 
things."    There  were  times,  and  seasons,  and  places  for  offering  sacrifiees 
under  the  Levitical  law ;  but  now  the  Christian,  surrounded  with  holy 
obligation,  and  always  breathing  the  air  of  Divine  love,  will  find  his 
true  happiness  and  honour  as  the  only  intelligent  priest  unto  God  on 
earth,  in  continual  praise. 

3.  Another  form  of  offering  which  priests  unto  God  have  to  present  is 
expressed  in  the  words  :  "  To  do  good  and  to  communicate  forget  not, 
for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased."  This  may  be  called  the 
sacrifice  of  the  hand, — a  most  important  part  of  the  Christian's  duty.  Yet 
we  are  too  prone  to  forget  or  n^lect  it.  To  seek  to  get  good  is  oar 
tendency  more  than  to  do  good,  though  both  are  essentially  bound  up 
together.  To  go  through  this  world  of  sin  and  suffering  close-fisted,  or 
with  the  hand  outstretched  and  opened  only  to  receive,  is  a.  selfishness  of 
which  the  Christian  ought  to  be  ashamed.  Want  abounds  on  every 
side  of  us,  and  ignorance  still  covers  the  earth.  There  is  misery  whidi 
we  may  diminish,  suffering  which  we  may  alleviate,  woe  which  we  may 
assuage,  sorrow  which  we  may  solace,  sin  which  we  may  help  to  subdue, 
and  tears  which  we  may  wipe  away.  Instances  of  distress  and  darkness 
are  at  this  moment  near  us  to  which  we  may  minister  light  or  relief, 
cases  of  affliction  or  suffering  which  we  may  visit  with  blessing  and  con- 
solation. Such  action  on  our  part,  such  good-doing,  such  communication, 
forms  a  sacrifice  with  which  God  is  well  pleased.  He  is  ever  giving 
forth,  ever  enriching,  blessing,  and  filling  His  creatures  out  of  His  own 
fulness,  and  for  us  to  aboimd  in  such  sacrifices  is  to  be  God-like.  Christ 
went  about  doing  good ;  and  it  is  on  record  that  He  said,  not  merely  from 
His  Divine  consciousness,  but  from  His  own  human  experienoei  "  It  is 
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more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  ''  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  is 
to  visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  and  to  keep  ourselves  unspotted 
irom  the  world."  Visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  !  Muoh,  doubt- 
less,  of  this  is  done,  but  how  few,  comparatively,  of  those  who  profess  and 
call  themselves  Christians  do  it  ?  We  are  all  too  prone  to  look  every 
man  selfishly  on  his  own  things,  and  to  ask,  in  the  spirit  of  indifference, 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  1"  "He  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth 
in  God,  and  God  in  him."  Beneficence  is  the  bond  of  human  society, 
and  the  highest  evidence  in  us  that  we  have  been  renewed  after  the 
image  of  our  Maker.  As  truly  as  the  sun  communicates  light  and  heat, 
so  truly  should  every  Christian  be  a  means  of  blessing  in  this  world  of 
weakness,  vanity,  and  sin.  The  sacrifices  of  benevolence  and  labours  of 
love  are  as  flowers  which  deck  the  wilderness  through  which  we  travel. 
More  of  beauty,  by  far,  do  deeds  of  self-denying  kindness  and  self-sacrifi- 
cing love  contribute  to  the  aspects  of  society,  than  the  victories  of  the 
battle-field,  or  even  the  triumphs  of  science.  They  have  more  of  God  in 
them  than  the  achievements  of  physical  prowess,  or  the  trophies  of  intel* 
lectual  endowment.  The  mercy  of  the  ambulances,  and  the  ministry  of  the 
nurses  to  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  have  infinitely  more  to  win  the  ad- 
miration of  angels  than  the  collision  of  marshalled  hosts,  or  the  clash 
of  armed  battalions.  Even  the  feeblest  and  poorest  among  us  may  do 
something,  to  make  this  sin-burdened  and  sorrow-stricken  world  reflect 
more  of  the  love  and  likeness  of  its  Creator  and  King.  With  such 
sacrifices  He  is  well  pleased,  and  1>y  ofiering  them  we  show  that  we  are 
His  devout  and  intelligent  priests  in  the  spiritual  temple  which  He  is 
erecting  to  Bjb  glory. 

Such  is  the  function,  and  such  the  duties  ol  the  Christian  as  a  priest 
unto  God.  The  designation  as  applied  to  all  believers,  though  used 
figuratively,  has  a  true  and  a  deep  spiritual  meaning ;  and  the  ofierings, 
whether  of  heart,  or  lip,  or  hand,  become  an  impressive  reality. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  are  to  be  oflered  unto  God 
by  those  who  are  made  priests  unto  Him.  Multitudes  make  sacrifices 
to  please  themselves.  They  will  sacrifice  time,  property,  and  even  health, 
to  serve  some  object  on  which  they  have  set  their  hearts — to  accomplish 
some  enterprise  on  which  they  have  embarked — ^to  accumulate  to  them- 
selves riches  which  may  vanish  in  an  hour.  They  are  priests  to  them- 
selves,  but  not  to  God.  "  They  sacrifice  to  their  net,  and  bum  incense 
unto  their  drag" — Hab.  L  16.  Miserable,  barren,  and  dreary  is  that 
life,  how  beautiful  soever  it  may  be  as  a  piece  of  human  workmanship 
or  worldly  virtue,  in  which  there  is  no  devout  recognition  of  God. 
On  the  other  hand,  how  full  of  blessing,  how  rich  in  holy  beauty  is  that 
life  which,  as  the  workmanship  of  God  created  unto  good  works,  has  the 
seal  of  the  Spirit  and  the  earnest  of  blessedness  everlasting.    Such  a  life. 
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even  here  amidst  the  wails  of  woe  and  the  shedding  of  tears  and  the 
ravages  of  sin,  is  in  every  case  as  a  psalm  of  praise.  Nor  does  the 
Christian's  priesthood  end  with  this  life.  Hereafter  the  praise  will  be 
ceaseless,  and  the  service  untiring,  amidst  the  resplendence  and  the 
perfection  of  heaven.  Editor. 


I  SUPPOSE  eveiy  reflective  poison  has  felt  a  painftil  contrast  between 
the  declarations  which  are  made  in  the  Word  of  God  in  respect  to  tiie 
feeling  of  God  toward  us,  and  the  apparent  indifler^oe  of  the  Divine 
providence — the  actual  happenings  of  events.  I  presume  that  good 
men  in  every  age  have  had  their  difficulties,  their  struggles,  and  their 
darkness,  on  that  veiy  spot.  For  it  often  seems  as  though  God  had 
forsaken  us.  That  wail,  beginning  early  in  the  record  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, sounds  through  all  the  Psalms,  and  through  all  the  prophets, 
clear  down  to  the  very  last — ''  Why  hast  Thou  forsaken  ttsf  The 
hidings  of  God's  face.  His  absence,  and  the  darkness — ^theee  are  Damiliar 
topics  of  Christian  experience  coid  mourning.  And  when  you  put  them 
alongside  of  the  declarations  of  Grod  to  His  people  of  old,  that  He  would 
never  forget  them ;  that  Israel  should  be  to  Him  as  a  picture  graven  on 
His  hand ;  that  they  were  dear  to  "P™  as  the  apple  of  the  eye ;  that 
He  would  delight  in  ibem  and  dwell  with  them: — adid  especially  when 
they  were  by  trouble  overwhelmed,  and  were  of  '^  a  broken  heart  and  a 
contrite  spirit,"  in  the  language  of  the  prophet — ^when  you  put  together 
these  declarations  of  the  Word  of  Crod  and  the  ezperienoes  of  His 
providezfece,  it  brings  a  great  many  people  to  trouble  of  mind. 

Take,  for  instance,  that  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  which  is  one  oi 
the  most  remarkable  of  His  utterances — If  ye,  then,  being  evii,  know 
how  to  givfi  good  gifts  to  ymr  chJUd/rtn,  how  much  more  shaU  your  Fatker 
which  is  in  heanaen  give  good  things  to  them  that  (uk  Him  ?  This  is  not 
simply  a  declaration  that  God  is  a  Father ;  but  it  is  a  dear  and  distinct 
assumption  that  it  is  fair  to  reason  fitom  the  feelings  of  men  toward 
their  children,  to  the  feeMngs  of  God  toi^rd  us.  When  we  say  that  we 
love  our  children,  and  that  God  loves  us  in  the  same  way ;  when  we 
undertake  to  develop  the  Divine  character  on  the  parental  side,  people 
have  said,  '^  Ah  !  you  must  remember  that  we  are  men,  and  that  God 
is  not  like  us,  and  that  we  cannot  reason  fix)m  the  inflrmity  of  hunuua 
life  to  the  disposition  of  God."  And  i^t  is  very  true.  It  sometimeB 
seems  as  though  it  stopped  argument.  But  our  Saviour  distinctly  re* 
cognizes  the  difference,  and  says,  "  If,  with  all  your  weakness  and 
your  sinfulness  you  do  know  enough,  and  are  good  enough,  to  ha^ 
natural  affection,  how  much  more  sh^l  your  Father  in  heaven?    How 
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much  shall  He  exceed  and  excel  you  in  that  direction  ? "  It  is  of  God's 
fidelity  to  love,  it  is  of  God's  bounty  to  those  who  need  it,  that  He  is 
speaking.  And  He  illustrates  it  by  saying,  if  even  imperfect  creatures 
whose  affections  spring  from  a  selfish  basis,  and  are  veined  with  selfish- 
ness all  the  way  through — if  even  beings  aa  low  down  as  they  are  in  the 
scale  are  able  to  love  disinterestedly,  how  much  more  shall  He  be  able 
to  love  disinterestedly  who  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  who  diffei's 
from  men,  to  be  sure,  but  who  is  different  from  them  in  being  infinitely 
better  than  they,  even  where  men  are  best.  He  is  greater  than  man,  not 
in  power  alone,  and  not  in  wisdom  alone,  and  not  in  purity  alone,  but  in 
disinterestedness  of  benevolence — with  real  personal  sympathy  with 
those  who  are  in  trouble.  God  differs  from  you  in  this  :  that  He  is 
larger  in  the  diameter  of  His  heart,  and  not  merely  in  the  compass  of 
His  head.  It  is  richness  of  soul  in  the  Divine  nature,  as  interpreted  to 
us  through  the  Lord  JesuS  Christ,  that  makes  Him  the  counterpart  and 
antithesis,  as  well  as  the  type,  of  true  manhood. 

Now,  as  to  the  seeming  contrariety  of  His  dealings  with  us  and  these 
declarations,  I  do  not  suppose  yre  can  know  all.  It  is  not  the  Divine 
economy  that  there  should  be  any  such  dependence  upon  God  as  should 
lead  men  to  passivity — to  the  non-development  of  their  own  affairs. 
It  is  befit  for  men  that  they  be  kept  to  such  degrees  of  suffering .  and 
trouble  that  they  shall  find  out  everything  that  is  in  themselves.  It  is 
not  intelligence  in  the  parent  that  brings  a  child  up  so  that  he  does  not 
know  trouble.  That  child  is  the  best  brought  up  who  knows  some  care, 
who  has  felt  some  responsibility,  and  who  has  been  trained  and  taught, 
as  he  has  gone  along,  how  to  take  trouble  and  overcome  it.  And  our 
Father's  disposition  is  to  deal  with  us  in  the  same  general  way.  He 
does  not  take  away  the  ground  of  care,  nor  the  groimd  of  trouble.  He 
puts  upon  us  pain  and  penalty,  for  the  very  sake  of  bringing  us  to 
behold  that  which  is  in  us.  But  men  are  accustomed  not  merely  to 
have  self-reliance,  but  to  let  self-reliance  run  into  self-conceit ;  they 
are  accustomed  not  merely  to  have  enterprise,  but  to  have  unwarrant- 
able worldliness.  And  when  troubles  come,  they  are  apt  to  abate  their 
pride,  and  help  their  self-restraint.  And  when  they  have  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  uttermost,  and  can  go  no  further  in  thinking,  nor  in 
wilHng,  nor  in  acting,  then,  at  the  end  of  all  that  they  can  do  for 
themselves,  we  may  believe  there  stands  by  them  the  Spirit  of  helpful- 
ness in  God. 

When  the  child  begins  to  walk,  the  mother  looks  upon  the  little 
creatute  standing  balancing  with  one  hand  on  the  chair,  and  coaxes  it 
away ;  and  she  does  it  by  reaching  her  hands  almost  out  to  its  hands. 
At  last  the  child  lets  go  the  chair  and  runs  toward  her;  and  as  it 
runs  toward  her,  she  steps  a  little  back,  and  a  little  back,  to  tempt  it  on 
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But  the  mother'a  hand  is  not  an  inch  removed  from  the  child  at  any 
instant ;  so  that  if  it  falls  she  can  catch  it.  And  I  think  it  is  x^ry 
much  so  with  Ckxi's  providence  in  the  treatment  of  men.  It  is  best 
that  the  child  should  learn  to  walk  ;  it  is  best  that  he  should  be  coaxed 
to  make  his  own  endeavours ;  but  it  is  not  best  for  the  mother  to  be  too 
far  oif,  so  that  she  cannot  lift  him  up  a^;ain  if  he  falls.  And  it  is  best 
that  w^  should  be  put  upon  walking  ourselves,  and  upon  taking  care 
of  ourselves  to  the  uttermost ;  and  yet,  just  at  that  point  where  cor 
strength  failS|  there  stands  the  Divine  providence. 

God  says,  "  The  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  numbered  Do  not  sup- 
pose that  I  think  you  are  so  insignificant  that  I  do  not  think  of  you.  I 
think  of  you  to  the  degree  that  I  have  numbered  the  very  hairs  of  your 
head." 

Here  see  sparrows  that  are  not  worth  a  penny,  and  not  one  of  them 
falls  to  the  ground  without  €k)d's  notice.  It  makes  no  difference  in  the 
imiverse  that  there  is  one  sparrow  less ;  and  yet  not  a  sparrow  falls  to 
the  ground  that  God  does  not  notice  it.  In  the  morning,  when  the  little 
birds,  almost  fledged,  are  striving  for  their  food,  one  of  them  is  crowded 
out ;  one  bird  drops  to  the  ground;  and  it  is  speedily  devoured  by  tiie 
prowling  cat.  And  we  look  on  it  and  say,  "  Well,  it  is  over :  quick 
come  and  quicker  gone  ! "  But  God  says  to  every  one  of  us,  "  Even  no 
small  a  thing  as  that  I  recognize ;  I  notice  it ;  I  observe  it ;  and  are  ye 
not  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows  9 " 

More  than  that,  if  you  ask,  ''  If  God  does  abhor  evil  so,  and  does  so 
much  desire  that  which  is  good ;  and  if  He  be  infinite  in  power,  how  is 
it  that  so  many  evils  befall  us  ? ''  My  reply  is  that  I  do  not  know  that 
there  are  so  many  evils  that  befall  us.  For,  iU  tKai  God  blMses  is  good. 
It  is  very  true  that  our  purposes  fail ;  it  is  very  true  that  those  whom 
we  would  save  from  death  die ;  and  it  is  very  true  that  many  things  in 
life  which  we  are  vehemently  desirous  of  are  not  given  to  us.  But  God 
stands  by  us  and  says,  "All  things  [not  good  things,  not  bright  things, 
but  all  things]  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God"  They  work 
together.  You  must  take  one  with  the  other — the  good  with  the  bad^ 
the  present  with  the  future,  or  with  the  past.  And  all  of  them,  woridni;^ 
together,  complete,  by  and  by,  the  circle.  And  when  you  come  to  look 
back  upon  your  experience,  taking  in  five  years,  or  ten  years  of  your 
past  life,  you  will  be  able  to  say,  at  a  little  distance,  *'  After  all,  it  has 
been  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted." 

This  mode  of  dealing  with  men  has  made  them  humble ;  it  has  limited 
their  worldly  ranges;  it  has  chastened  them  where  they  needed 
chastening  most ;  it  has  often  gone  into  the  secret  and  innermost  parts 
of  their  soul. 

God  sometimes  makes  a  man's  heart  a  threshing-floor,  whoeHe 
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threaheB  him  in  order  that  the  chaff  and  the  straw  may  be  taken  awaj, 
aad  that  the  wheat  may  be  left.  And  every  stroke  carries  blessing  with 
it  j  forthe  wheat  rattles  out,  and  all  that  is  worthless  is  thrown  aside  and 
perishes. 

It  is  a  matter,  not  of  speculation,  but  of  observation,  that  when  men 
have  been  brought  through  trials  and  troubles,  and  they  have  held  out 
to  the  uttermost,  then  God  iuterferee  in  their  behalf.  There  is,  I  believe, 
a  special  Divine  providence  ;  but  it  does  not  take  care  of  the  'careless 
and  the  laasy.  It  takes  care  of  people  that  take  care  of  themselves.  It 
operates  at  that  point  where  men  have  taken  hold  and  done  the  best  that 
they  knew  how,  and  failed.  Just  there  the  help  of  Crod  comes  in,  as, 
where  a  little  child  strives  to  walk,  and  fails,  the  help  of  the  mother 
comes  in. 

A  man  that  never  had  any  troubles,  I  was  going  to  say,  never  had 
manhood.  What  clay  is  before  it  is  baked,  that,  generally,  men  are 
before  they  have  been  baked.  The  potter  takes  the  lump,  and  shapes  it 
and  gets  it  into  a  beautiful  form.  It  resembles  the  vase  of  antiquity ;  it 
is  fair ;  but  what  is  it  worth  ?  It  is  only  wet  clay.  It  is  not  imtil  it 
has  gone  into  the  furnace  and  been  burned  ;  it  is  not  imtil  it  has  had 
pictures  wrought  upon  it  and  been  glazed,  and  been  put  into  the 
furnace  agaiit  ;  it  is  nol  untU  it  has  gone  into  the  fire  three, 
four,  five,  six  times,  and  been  burnished  by  the  hard  steel  tool  of  the 
workman,  that  it  comes  out,  not  only  beautiful  in  look,  but  per- 
manent  in  form,  decorated,  and  with  tints  laid  in  upon  it.  And  ^lany 
petsons  can  look  back  and  see  that  the  troubles  which  they  have  gone 
through  have  been  God's  fashioning  or  adorning  hand — certainly, 
God's  gracums  hand. 

H.  W.  Beecher. 


One  of  the  pet  weapons  of  the  polished,  supercilious  unbelief  of  our  day, 
in  its  desperate  assault  on  the  ancient  supremacy  of  the  Bible,  is  the  as- 
sumption that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  a  half  barbarous  people,  whose 
rude  notions  of  God  and  of  spiritual  truth,  tinged  with  their  own 
ferocity,  though  in  some  respects  strangely  in  advance  of  their  more 
civilized  Egyptian  neighbours,  can  have  no  value  for  us  in  this  en- 
lightened age.  On  this  theory,  how  are  we  to  accotmt  for  the  exquisite 
tenderness,  gentleness,  subtility  of  loving  kindness,  which  breathe  in  so 
many  of  the  Old  Testament  promises  1  Take,  for  instance,  that  Divine 
promise  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  prophet  Hosea — *'  I  will  be  as  the 
DEW  unto  Israel."      How  many  even  of  devout  Bible  readers,  to  say 
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nothing  of  sceptics,  have  done  justice  to  its  fulness  of  suggestion,  its  in- 
tense beauty  and  tender  graciousness  ? 

"  After  all/'  responds  the  sceptic  (somewhat  hastily)  'Hhe  explanation 
is  not  difficult.  The  religion  pf  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  the  reflection 
of  the  religion  of  nature.  The  Hebrew  poets  beheld  €k>d  in  natue ; 
and  so  sometimes  they  give  us  the  lightning  and  the  tempest,  sometimes 
the  breeze  and  the  dew."  This  is  true,  but  not  the  truth ;  only  half  tiie 
truth.  The  religion  of  the  Bible  is  the  religion  of  nature,  with  tius 
difference,  that  in  nature  you  have  the  cipher  without  the  key,  the 
hieroglyphic  with  no  interpreter ;  dumb  symbols  and  sealed  parables ;  a 
revelation  of  God,  but  in  a  tongue  that  no  man  can  understand.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  Scripture  truth — ^not  even  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone> 
ment,  or  of  the  Incarnation,  or  of  the  Trinity — but  has  its  symbolB 
richly  scattered  amongst  the  marvels  of  what  we  call  **  Nature."  But 
who  shall  expound  them  1  Who  but  Otod  can  teach  us  to  read  His 
handwriting  on  the  walls  of  His  great  temple-palace  of  the  UniveraeY 
Poets  and  philosophers  might  have  looked  for  ages  upon  the  daily  marvel 
of  the  dew,  its  gentle  ministry  to  the  thirsty  earth  in  the  summer 
nights ;  its  brief  magnificence,  fringing  every  blade  and  leaf  with  jewels 
in  the  summer  mornings ;  but  only  an  eye  and  heart  touched  by  God's 
own  Spirit  could  ever  have  distilled  from  all  the  dewdrops  under 
Heaven  such  a  quick  and  powerful  word  as  this—''  /  toiU  hetu  the  dew." 

If — dropping  all  reference  to  that  unhappy  race  of  sceptical  critics,  or 
critical  sceptics,  who  can  see  nothing  in  a  dewdrop  but  so  much  oxygoi 
and  hydrogen  chemically  combined  and  held  in  shape  and  place  by 
cohesion,  heat,  and  gravitation — ^we  reverently  seek  and  unfold  for 
ourselves  this  rich  and  sweet  image  of  the  grace  and  power  of  Gk>d'8  Holy 
Spirit,  our  thoughts  are  drawn  first  to  the  gentleness  of  its  workino. 
The  greatest  exercises  of  power  in  creation  are  not  those  tliat  ston 
and  oppress  our  senses  with  their  violence,  but  those  which  elude  obser- 
vation by  their  gentleness  and  subtility.  When,  for  instance,  the 
thunderbolt  falls  from  the  clouds  and  splits  an  oak,  or  shatters  a  spire, 
or  slays  a  man,  we  receive  a  grand  and  terrible  impression  of  the  force 
of  electricity.  Yet  this  violent  momentary  action  is  as  nothing  at  all, 
compared  with  that  hidden,  silent,  all-pervading  power,  of  which  they 
only  whose  lives  are  spent  in  studying  electric  phenomena  and  laws 
can  form  some  faint  idea,  on  which  all  life  depends  and  to  which  every 
atom  is  subject.  Again,  our  minds  are  vividly  impressed  with  tiie 
irresistible  power  of  gravitation,  if  the  snapping  of  a  chain  allows  some 
vast  suspended  mass  to  dash  down  from  a  height  to  .the  earth ;  crii 
some  great  tower  is  undermined  and  falls;  or  if  a  craggy  mountain  ridge, 
loosened  by  rain,  slides  down  into  the  valley  and  buries  a  village.  But 
what  are  these  flashes  and  outbursts  of  power  compared  with  the  foaros 
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which  is  drawing  the  rivers  to  the  ocean  and  the  showers  to  the  earth, 
holding  us  gently  but  firmly  to  the  surface  of  the  globe,  as  we  walk  or 
sail,  or  rush  along  our  iron  roads ;  holding  the  earth  itself  in  its  course 
round  the  sun  ?  Or  what,  again,  is  the  power  of  the  hurricane,  tearing 
up  forest  trees,  and  making  the  ocean  rage,  compared  with  that  exerted 
in  those  gentle,  ceaseless  motions  of  the  air  which  bring  the  rain,  and 
minister  to  the  life  of  both  animals  and  plants  1  So,  above'all,  it  is  with 
the  mighty  and  mysterious  force  of  life.  Who  ever  saw  a  child  grow  1 
Or  a  tree  1  Or  an  ear  bf  wheat  ?  "  For  the  earth  bringeth  forth  firuit 
of  herself ;  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  com  in  the  ear." 

So  is  it  in  the  realm  of  spiritual  life.  When  God  selects  the  dew  as 
the  image  of  the  working  of  His  Spirit  upon  the  spirit  of  man.  He  selects, 
perhaps,  the  genMest  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  emblem  which  the 
whole  range  of  nature  supplies.  Yet  in  the  settling  of  the  dew,  at  first 
as  an  invisible  film  of  moisture,  its  gathering  into  dewdrops,  its  absorp- 
tion by  the  plant,  or  exhalation  in  the  morning  sunshine,  are  involved 
the  mighty  forces  by  which  the  worlds  are  framed  and  guided  in  their 
orbits.  Destructive  forces  are  often  noisy  and  violent.  In  the  emotions, 
speech,  and  conduct  of  men,  violence  is  often  a  sign  rather  of  weakness 
than  of  strength.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  so  gentle  in  His  working,  just 
because  He  is  almighty.  So  it  was  written  of  him  to  whom  the  Spirit 
was  given  not  by  measure  :  "  He  shall  not  strive  nor  cry,  neither  shall 
any  man  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets."  His  doctrine  dropped  as  the  rain, 
and  distilled  as  the  dew,  as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb.  Men's 
hard,  haughty,  flint-like  hearts  which  the  lightning  could  not  melt  nor 
the  earthquake  rend,  were  won  and  subdued,  they  knew  not  how,  by  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ.     He  was  as  the  dew  unto  Israel. 

How  often  Christians  rebel  against  this  character  of  Divine  grace  ! 
They  want  sudden,  violent  emotions  ;  convictions  of  sin  to  make  men 
weep  and  beat  their  breasts,  and  cry  out,  "  What  must  I  do  ?  " — rap- 
tares  to  lift  the  soul  into  Paradise,  uncertain  whether  in  the  body  or 
out  of  the  body ;  gifts  to  convert  hundreds  by  a  single  sermon  ;  love' to 
Christ  so  warm  that  self-denial  will  be  no  trouble,  and  martyrdom  be 
coveted  as  a  luxury  ;  impressions  so  irresistible  that  doubt  shall  be  slain 
on  the  spot,  never  to  rise  again.  We  wish  for  Niagara,  not  "  the  dew." 
But  Gk)d,  who  best  knows  how  to  carry  bn  His  own  work,  says,  "  /  wUl 
he  OB  the  dew  unto  IsradP 

These  words  shadow  forth  the  secrecy  of  the  working  of  the  Divine 
grace.  How  silently,  how  secretly,  the  dew  fulfils  its  gentle  ministry  ! 
Everyone  takes  notice  of  it  when  it  lies  thick  on  the  grass  and  drips 
from  the  trees  and  hedges  in  the  morning  sunshine,  and  each  dewdrop 
sparkles  like  a  diamond  and  is  coloured  like  the  rainbow.  But  who  can 
tell  when  it  begeov  tq  fall  ?    Tou  werQ  walking  at  sundown  on  the 
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greensward  that  had  seemed  all  day  dry  as  diist.  A  slight  dull 
crept  over  you,  scarce  perceptible ;  stooping,  you  swept  your  hand  otct 
the  grass  and  found  it  damp.  The  dew  was  there,  but  you  could  not 
tell  when  its  first  cool,  reviving  breath  stole  out  of  the  warm  twili^t 
upon  the  thirsty  herbage.  Through  the  dark  night  it  gathers,  obeying 
most  fixed  laws,  yet  with  most  delicate,  incessant  variety  of  operation, 
never  two  nights,  two  hours,  quite  the  same ;  until  the  morning  li^t 
reveals  its  abundance  and  beauty,  and  in  the  unclouded  sunshine  it 
vanishes. 

Even  thus  secretly,  silently,  mysteriously,  does  the  Spirit  of  God 
often  work.  Not,  indeed,  always.  Sometimes  His  visitation  is  like 
the  rain  of  summer,  heralded  by  thunder  and  lightning,  every  drop 
visible  in  the  open  sky,  and  the  gathered  torrent  rushing  down  the 
streets  and  highways.  There  are  times  when  His  appproach  is  an- 
nounced by  a  noise  as  of  a  rushing,  mighty  wind,  and  tongraes  of  fire  sit 
on  the  heads  of  Christ's  servants  in  the  sight  of  all  men  ;  times  of  publie 
spiritual  movement  when  souls  are  converted  openly,  many  at  a  time,  as 
when  the  sick  were  laid  in  the  streets  and  healed  by  the  ^rd  or  by  His 
apostles.  Such  times  have  been — may  yet  again  be.  We  are  not  to 
prescribe  laws  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  to  rejoice  in  His  presence  and 
power,  however  manifested.  But  still  less  are  we  to  think  that  Divine 
grace  can  work  only  thus,  or  is  only  desirable  thus.  Churches  are  not 
to  suppose  they  can  be  revived  only  by  Pentecostal  showers.  Chns- 
tians  are  not  to  be  discontented  with  themselves  or  with  one  another, 
because  they  cannot  &x  the  day  and  hour  of  their  conversion  to  God. 
The  blessing  may  be  just  as  real,  possibly  even  more  precious,  if  it  comes 
"  as  the  dew." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  real  work  of  the  dew  is  invisible.  Not  by 
the  sparkling  profusion  which  meets  the  eye,  but  by  that  unseen  po^ 
tion  which  is  drunk  in  by  the  thirsty  earth  or  grateful  plants  is  tho 
actual  benefit  of  the  dew  measured.  Hence,  a  very  dijSerent  use  is  made 
of  this  same  image  when  transitory  piety  is  compared  to  the  moning 
cloud  and  the  early  dew.  (Hos.  vi.  4).  The  dew  lies  on  the  rock,  on 
the  sand,  on  the  dead  tree,  but  it  does  no  good  there.  Supremely  melan- 
choly it  is  to  think  how  the  dew  of  God's  Spirit  often  seems  to  rest  on  a 
soul  drenched  with  feeling,  sps(rkling  rainbow — bright  with  promise,  yet 
not  truly  penetrated  or  changed ;  till  when  the  sun  waxes  hot  ihe  dew 
vanishes,  the  heavenly  manna  melts,  and  the  heart  is  left  drier,  harder, 
deader  than  before ! 

This  image  represents  to  us,  moreover,  what  we  may  venture  to  term 
the  HUMiLi'fY  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  It  is  written,  that  Grod  humbleth 
Himself  to  behold  the  things  done  in  Heaven  and  upon  the  earth.  The 
disdainful  pride  of  human  greatness  which  scorns  to  pay  attention  to 
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what  is  little  and  lowly,  La  at  the  very  furthest  remove  from  the  like* 
ness  of  God.  What  a  tiny  thing  is  a  dewdrop !  Tet  it  is  a  vast  globe 
compared  with  one  of  those  minute  particles,  or  molecules  of  water,  of 
which  it  is  made,  and  by  means  of  which  God  carries  on  His  work, 
in  building  up  the  plant-tissues,  and  providing  food  for  man  and  for 
beast.  Nowhere  is  Divine  power  so  marvellously  displayed  as  in  the 
realm  of  the  infinitely  small.  All  the  moving  labyrinth  of  worlds  dis- 
closed by  the  telescope  can  tell  us  little  of  the  wonders  of  His  ways, 
compared  with  what  we  learn  through  the  microscope,  and  by  the  study 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  particles  and  atoms  whose  minuteness  defies  not 
only  our  senses  but  our  imagination. 

K  in  the  natural  world  God  works  by  what  is  least,  we  may  infer  by 
analogy  that  in  the  spiritual  realm  Christians  are  very  wrong  in  despis- 
ing what  is  least.  '^  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful 
also  in  much ;  and  he  that  is  unjust  in  the  least  is  tmjust  also  in  much." 
How  many  Christians  remember  that  there  is  such  a  text  as  this  in  the 
New  Testament  1  At  the  root  of  how  much  conmiercial  immorality  and 
failure,  of  how  much  worldly  conformity  and  inconsistent  profession, 
and  consequently  of  how  much  scornful  unbelief,  lies  the  lack  of  con- 
scientiousness, in  Christian  people,  touching  "  that  which  is  leaaty  Did 
ever  a  sudden,  open,  shameful  fall  from  religious  standing  and  Christian 
reputation  into  flagrant  sin  take  place,  save  as  the  result  of  small,  secret, 
nearly  imperceptible  steps  and  stages  of  decay  and  neglect  in  spiritual 
life  ?  It  is  not  enough  that  we  keep  open  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand,  of 
onr  spirits ;  all  the  invisible  pores  of  our  spiritual  nature  need  to  be 
kept  open  likewise,  if  we  would  inherit  the  blessing  which  comes  '^  as 
the  dew." 

The  INEXHAUSTIBLE  FULNESS  of  Dlvino  grace — ^but,  also,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  works,  ai*e  forcibly  presented  under  this  image  of 
the  dew.  Wbere  did  all  this  treasure  of  dew — ^these  countless  millions  of 
purest  water-drops  come  from  ?  Even  from  the  very  air  which  seemed 
80  arid,  while  the  plants  fainted  in  the  scorching  sun.  It  was  all  there, 
all  through  thte  summer  day.  What  hindered  it  from  falling  ?  Only 
the  sunshine.  God  had  to  withdraw  one  blessing  to  make  room  for  the 
other.  The  spirit  of  God  is  ever  near  to  us,  in  unexhausted  fulness, 
ilHmitable  power.  But  we  are  never  to  pray  as  though  His  visitation 
were  capriciously  withheld,  or  could  be  bestowed  irrespective  of  all  laws 
and  conditions.  How  easily  the  dew  may  be  hindered  I  The  shadow  of 
a  cloud  is  enough  to  prevent  its  gracious  ministry,  and  keep  Gideon's 
fleece  dry  when  the  herbage  all  around  is  drenched.  Ton  have  prayed, 
it  may  be,  sincerely,  earnestly,  for  the  dew  of  God's  giuce  to  bathe  your 
thirsty  spirit,  purifying,  refreshing,  fertilizing  it.  What  hinders! 
Perhaps^  while  the  hot  sunshine  of  worldly  prosperity  (which  also  you 
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have  prayed  for)  rests  on  you,  it  cannot  descend.  God  may  see  the 
cold  shade  of  trial,  loss,  disappointment,  the  dark  night  of  weeing,  to 
be  the  indispensable  conditions  of  this  prayer  being  fulfilled.  Then,  as 
all  earthly  scenes  of  beauty  and  familiar  home-marks  of  joy  grow  dim, 
and  the  night-breeze  blows  chill,  the  stars  of  promise  shall  shine  bright 
in  the  cold  clear  sky,  and' lore  beyond  all  earthly  love,  peace  passbg 
understanding,  faith  that  overcomes  the  world,  and  even  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory,  shall  descend  and  fill  the  heart  which  had  no  room  for 
them  before. 

God  only  knows  what  this  promise  means,  and  how  and  when  it  can 
be  fulfilled — "  I  will  be  as  the  dew." 

Eustace  R  Condebl 


<<  It  is  related  of  the  great  Dr.  Clarke,  that  when  in  one  of  his  leinire 
hours  he  was  imbending  himself  with  a  few  friends  in  the  most  playful  vaA 
frolicsome  manner,  he  observed  Beau  Nash  approaching,  upon  which  he  sud- 
denly stopped.  '  My  boys,'  said  he,  '  let  us  be  grave,  here  comes  a  fool.* 
The  world,  my  friend,  I  have  found  to  be  a  great  fool  as  to  thatparticularr  on 
which  it  has  become  necessary  to  speak  very  plainly." 

So  wrote  James  Boswell  in  dedicating  the  Life  of  Johnson  to  Sir  Joehiu 
Reynolds  eighty  years  ago.  If  Boswell  found  the  world  *'  a  fool,"  criticiBm 
has  not  discovered  that  the  author  in  any  wise  differed  from  the  world.  Tet, 
weak-minded  and  conceited  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  he  has  probably  done 
more  to  lionize  Johnson  than  the  total  of  that  author's  writings  ;  and  the 
Life  of  his  hero  has  long  ranked  as  a  model  work  of  the  English  langoage. 
What  a  lasting  interest  is  atifcached  to  the  lives  of  these  two  men,  as  they 
continue  to  live  in  our  imagination,  sitting  together  in  Johnson's  dxakf 
parlour,  or  walking  in  company  to  St.  Clement's  Church ;  the  great  man 
rolling  in  his  gait  and  touching  every  post,  and  the  smaU  one  tiying  u 
much  as  possible  to  resemble  him.  It  is  not  hard  to  determine  with  some 
degree  of  exactness  what  '^the  GoKah  of  literature"  and  his  attendant 
appeared  like  each  to  the  other.  Johnson  can  have  found  no  difficolty  in 
reading  the  vain  hero-worshipper  who  thought  he  aimed  at  life's  highest 
object  in  seeking  the  countenance  of  distinguished  men.  On  the  otherfaand, 
Boswell  nev^r  perfectly  succeeded  in  reading  Johnson's  character.  There 
were  traits  in  that  character,  and  many  emotions  to  which  his  natttre  waa 
subject,  no  more.understood  by  the  biographer  than  sciences  he  never  studied. 
Hence  many  peculiarities  of  Johnson  are  wrongly  interpreted  because  mis- 
apprehended. His  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  future — gloomy  because  he  had 
not  learned  to  cast  off  the  burden  of  sin-— and  constant  strivings  after  doing 
what  should  set  him  right  in  the  sight  of  €rod,  to  Boswell  were  but  the  evi- 
dences of  a  superabundant  piety ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  sighinga  of  a  soul 
which,  having  built  its  only  peace  on  the  sands  of  self  •righteouaneasi  beoomei 
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justly  alarmed  when  the  false  foundation  threatens  to  topple  over  the 
cherished  "work  of  years. 

If  we  look  into  Johnson's  religious  life  in  his  early  days  we  shall  find  his 
home  to  have  been  far  from  what  was  desirable.    His  lather,  as  an  interesting 
specimen  of  the  old  booksellers,  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  sound  under- 
standing ;  but  the  chief  things  characteristic  of  his  religion' and  politics  were, 
strong  prejudices  for  the  extreme  school  in  the  church  and  a  bigoted  adherence 
to  the  Jacobitical  faction  in  the  nation.     Intellectually,  his  wife  was  inferior 
to  him,  and  was  also  deficient  in  culture  ;  so  that,  being  unequally  yoked, 
the  parents  of  the  lexicographer  were  not  a  source  of  any  great  happiness  one 
to  the  other.     The  father  would  have  conversed  on  books  and  literary  sub- 
jects, but  though  ready  to  accept  his  opinions,  the  good  housewife,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  could  ascend  to  nothing  higher  than  home  affairs,  and  the  state  of 
the  family  finances.    Yet  if  simple  in  her  habits,  she  probably  appreciated 
the  tmthfl  of  Christianity  quite  as  gratefully  as  did  her  husband.    At  any 
rate  it  was  from  his  mother's  lips  that  the  future  Goliah  of  literature,  as 
Boswell  is  so  fond  of  styling  him,  first  learned  of  Christ  and  of  eternal  life. 
Till  life's  close,  Johnson  affectionately  remembered  his  mother's  first  lessons, 
spoken  as  he  lay  in  bed.    Unfortunately  his  parents  added  superstition  to 
many  other  weaknesses,  though  the  age  they  lived  in  will  partly  excuse  their 
failings.     Samuel  was  but  thirty  months  old  when  he  was  carried  to  cotirt 
to  be  "touched  "  for  the  "evil ; "  and  though  Queen  Anne  did  him  no  good, 
he  turned  out  too  warm  a  sympathiser  with  the  Stuarts  ever  to  forget  her 
Majesty's  silks  and  diamonds. 

As  he  grew  up  &om  infancy,  Johnson  became  subjected  to  a  discipline  which 
was  probably  none  of  the  best ;  but  indifferent  as  it  may  have  been,  it  was 
better  than  the  open  irreligion  so  widely  prevalent  in  those  days.  His 
parents  required  him  at  least  to  pay  deference  to  the  Sabbath,  and  to  read 
solid  works  of  the  character  of  "  The  'Whole  Duty  of  Man."  It  is  not  sur- 
prising if ,  as  a  child,  he  reaped  slender  benefit  from  these  forced  studies, 
an^  even  grew  prejudiced  against  writings  in  practical  divinity.  In  subse- 
quent years,  he  held  that  youth  should  be  introduced  to  books  of  the  sub- 
stantial class,  and  have  their  importance  explained,  and  attractions  pointed 
out,  without  being  driven  into  reading  them.  Thus  the  period  of  Johnson's 
youth,  till  the  time  of  his  going  to  Oxford,  was  a  time  of  religious  indiffer- 
ence. At  the  University,  he  met  with  Law's  "  Serious  Call,"  a  work  which 
greatly  astonished  him  by  the  pathos  of  its  pleading  and  the  force  of  its 
reasoning.  This  book,  which  first  occasioned  his  "thinking  in  earnest  about 
religion/'  he  afterwards  pronounced  "the  finest  piece  of  hortatory  theology 
in  any  language." 

Johnson  may  be  said  to  have  been  trained  in  bigotry  ;  and  at  three  years 
old  we  find  him  a  sympathetic  auditor  of  Sacheverel  in  Lichfield  CathedraL 
Then  it  is  probable  that  the  old  bookseller,  his  father,  early  sought  the  com- 
panionship of  the  son's  quick  intelligence,  not  forgetting  to  instil  those 
religious  and  political  principles  which  afterwards  led  him  to  designate  the 
partisans  of  the  Stua^  as  fine  Jacobite  fellows.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  humanly  speaking,  the  home  experience  of  Johnson  was  an  unhappy 
conjunction  of  circumstances.    The  religion  of  his  father  being  intensely 
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political,  and  a  sort  of  compromise  with  Rome,  included  little  beside  the 
shell  of  Christianity,  and  though  his  mother  may  have  expounded  a  more 
grateful  creed,  the  religion  learned  by  Johnson  at  thfe  paternal  hearth  was 
one  of  works.  All  this  was  sufficiently  unfortunate  ;  for  in  the  matter  of 
producing  peace  of  mind,  few  instances  can  be  cited  where  a  realization  of 
the  truth  of  justification  by  faith  would  have  proved  a  richer  blessing.  Aa 
it  transpired,  trammelled  by  early  education,  the  Doctor's  powerful  mind 
ooidd  never,  until  the  last  month  of  his  life,  become  entirely  disentangled 
from  the  prejudices  of  early  education,  and  consequently,  his  experience 
affords  a  strange  example  of  a  noble  spirit  vainly  struggling  for  freedom 
through  half  a  century  on  the  quicksands  of  self -righteousness. 

Yet,  if  Johnson's  early  training  sufficed  not  to  ground  him  on  the  un- 
yielding rock  of  Christ's  merits,  it  left  him  a  severe  moralist,  and  bred  in 
his  mind  a  wholesome  distaste  for  the  immoral  teachings  of  many  then 
'  fashionable  authors ;  and  so  far  did  he  carry  his  censure  of  their  offences 
against  decency,  that,  while  compiling  his  dictionary,  he  sternly  refused  to 
quote  any  author  as  a  literary  example  whose  works  pandered  to  the  licen- 
tious tendencies  of  the  age.  Nor  did  his  writings  belie  his  life  ;  he  scorned 
to  sanction  the  gross  sins  then  thought  too  lightly  of ;  and  when  he  tram- 
gressedin  lesser  matters,  he  always  suffered  the  compunctions  of  consdenoe. 
Then,  moreover,  his  religious  and  moral  sentiments  were  oftentimes  very 
nobly  expressed — e.g., 

"  Still  raise  for  good  the  sapplioating  voice, 
But  leave  to  heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice. 
Safe  in  His  hands,  whose  eye  discerns  afar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  prayer. 
Implore  His  aid,  in  His  decisions  rest 
Secure,  whate'er  Ho  gives  He  gives  the  beH." 

Then  we  have  ample  evidence  that  Johnson  was  not  so  impervious  to  the 
fine  emotions  of  human  nature  as  some  have  supposed.  Mrs.  Johnson,  in 
whose  judgment  and  taste  he  had  great  confidence,  said  to  him,  after  a  few 
numbers  of  the  '^EAmbler"  had  come  out,  ''I  thought  very  well  of  you 
before  ;  but  I  did  not  imagine  you  could  have  written  anything  equal  to 
this  !"  **  Distant  praise,  from  whatever  quarter  (said  Johnson),  is  not  so  de- 
lightful as  that  of  a  wife  whom  a  man  loves  and  esteems.  Her  approbation 
may  be  said  to  come  home  to  his  bosom  ;  and  being  so  near,  its  effect  is 
most  sensible  and  permanent." 

All  these  emotions  of  the  natural  man  Bos  well  well  understood,  and  hehss 
recorded  them  with  a  minuteness  worthy  of  the  gratitude  of  posterity ;  but 
with  aught  higher  he  was  incompetent  to  deal.  His  hero's  vain  longings 
after  a  patched-up  righteousness  of  his  own,  in  the  biographer's  eyes,  wero 
evidences  of  a  severe  piety.  Johnson  ever  kept  the  ideal  in  view  of  the 
virtues  a  Christian  should  exemplify,  and  often  did  he  chide  himself  for 
making  only  feeble  efforts  after  its  realization.  There  were  stated  periods 
at  which,  more  than  at  other  times,  conscience  rose  in  accusation.  Sacfa  wera 
the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  New  Year's  and  Easter  days.  He  would  bewail 
his  general  remiMnesSy  and  subscribe  good  resolutions  for  the  future  which 
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had  they  been  kept,  would  doubtless  have  added  both  to  his  peace  and  tise- 
fuhiess. 

While  Johnson  had  a  strong  belief  in  the  nearness  of  the  spirit  world,  he 
bent  low  in  ignoranoe  before  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and,  while  praying  for 
light,  confessed  his  presumption.  He  loved  to  harbour  an  opinion  many 
good  people  have  entertained,  that  the  departed  are  permitted  to  minister  to 
the  living ;  such  sentiments  finding  vent  in  the  affectionate  utterances 
called  forth  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  for  whom  his  love  was  remarkably  strong 
and  lasting. 

If  our  author  was  a  philosopher — and  we  suppose  none  will  deny  him  this 
distinction — ^his  experience  shows  how  ineffectually,  at  the  best,  philosophy 
arms  the  soul  against  fears  of  death.  If  life,  according  to  Johnson's  confes- 
sion, consisted  in  one  long  endeavour  to  escape  from  self,  it  was  also,  in  a 
degree,  a  shutting  out  &om  the  mind  of  thoughts  about  life's  last  hours.  In 
comparison  with  this  slavery,  how  enviable  is  a  mean  position  if  only  joined 
to  the  lowliest  faith.  Nothing,  Boswell  once  found  to  his  cost,  so  soon  irri- 
tated and  excited  the  wrath  of  the  sage  as  pressing  a  discussion  on  the 
question  of  man's  dread  penalty.  He  was  a  memorable  illustration  of  the 
bondage  into  which  life  may  lapse  through  excess  of  fleshly  fear — ^f ear  for 
which  the  wisdom  of  the  schools  has  never  found  an  antidote. 

There  is  one  incident  of  Johnson's  life  not  given  by  Boswell,  whidi 
clearly  brings  out  the  manner  of  his  misapprehending  the  gospel  at  this  time. 
At  certain  seasons  it  was  his  custom  to  attend  service  at  St.  Paul's,  and 
especially  on  the  morning  of  Easter  Day.  During  one  of  these  visits  he 
observed  a  man  whose  bearing  naturally  struck  a  beholder  as  particularly 
devout ;  and  being  a  general  admirer  of  piety,  Johnson  invited  the  man  to 
walk  with  him  to  Fleet-street.  This  poor  fellow,  who  soon  appeared  to 
his  learned  companion  as  a  '*  kind  of  Methodist  full  of  texts,"  was  doubtless 
an  artless  believer  whose  borrowed  wisdom  of  inspiration  sufficed  to  gainsay 
the  wisdom  of  the  sage.  The  great  man,  however,  grew  somewhat  angry, 
apparently  on  mistaking  assurance  for  presumption;  and  consequently 
dismissed  his  visitor  without  offering  those  civilities  and  refreshments  by 
which  he  had  intended  showing  a  worthy  condescension.  This  experience  of 
Johnson  was  the  old,  old  story  of  human  pride  thinking  to  supersede  the 
work  of  Christ.  It  is  incomprehensible  to  worldly  wisdom  how  so  much  can 
be  given  and  nothing  taken  in  return.  If  human  nature  cannot  provide  the 
complete  robe  of  pardon  and  purity,  it  will  hardly  be  content  without 
endeavouring  at  least  to  find  a  patch  for  Christ's  wedding  garment. 

Thus  lived  Johnson  until  the  closing  months  of  1784,  when  a  remarkable 
change  occurred.  It  was  a  change  which  Boswell  has  left  unchronicled  ;  but 
we  suppose  he  could  not  have  sufficiently  comprehended  its  nature  to  record 
it  worthily.  The  grief  in  London  appears  to  have  been  widespread  and 
sincere  when  it  became  known  that  the  great  author  was  sinking  ;  and  to 
none  did  sorrow  come  home  more  keenly  than  to  the  illustrious  members  of 
the  Literary  Club,  among  whom  he  lived  as  a  sun  among  stars.  These  appear 
to  have  come  with  the  customary  consolations  of  the  world  ; — ^you  have  lived 
a  good  life,  done  many  admirable  works  ;  you  may  safely  trust  in  the  mercy 
of  Gk)d.    Time  had  been  when  Johnson  himself  would  probably  have  carried 
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similar  consolation  to  a  friend  in  corresponding  need  to  his  own  at  this  time. 
But  now  he  was  awakened.  He  saw  his  abject  poverty ;  realized  that  he  had 
wandered  far  astray,  and  that  his  best  actions,  so  far  as  they  tended  to  dear 
his  soul,  ranked  no  higher  than  a  prodigal*s  employments  in  a  strange 
country.  He  saw  that  for  a  soul  to  build  on  the  basis  of  its  own  righteoumess 
is  indeed  laying  a  foundation  of  stubble.  Thus  did  the  far-reaching  mercy 
of  €rod  provide  something  better  for  Samuel  Johnson  than  a  mere  passing 
away  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  world.  Though  not  awakening  until  the 
eleventh  hour,  he  yet  came  to  himself  in  time  to  testify  that  Christ  is  aU  and 
that  man  is  vanity.  He  welcomed  the  new  light  by  crying  out :  ''There  is 
no  salvation  but  in  the  propitiation  of  the  Son  of  God." 

Of  the  origin  of  this  change  we  possess  no  particulars.  Doubtless  the 
Spirit  of  God  worked  silently  and  surely  in  Johnson's  soul,  until  doctzinea 
he  had  read,  but  the  truth  of  which  he  had  never  fathomed,  came  home  to 
his  conscience  with  resistless  force.  His  old  supports  were  dispensed  with, 
the  solace  of  visitors  was  rejected  as  delusion,  and  he  desired  that  a  minister 
should  come  whose  tenets  corresponded  to  those  known  as  evangelicaL  Sir 
John  Hawkins  sent  to  a  Dissenting  mimster,  Mr.  Winstanley,  requesting 
his  services,  and  though  unable  to  attend,  but  understanding  well  enough 
the  crisis,  the  pastor  wrote  Johnson  a  letter  which  proved  grateful  balm  to 
his.  wounded  spirit :  e.</.,  ''Permit  me  to  write  what  I  would  wish  to  say 
were  I  present ;  I  can  easily  conceive  what  would  be  the  subject  of  your 
inquiry.  I  can  conceive  that  the  views  of  yourself  have  changed  with  your 
condition,  and  that,  on  the  near  approach  of  death,  what  you  once  con- 
ceived mere  peccadilloes  have  arisen  into  mountains  of  guilt,  while  your 
best  actions  have  dwindled  into  nothing.  On  whichever  side  you  look  you 
see  nothing  but  positive  transgression,  or  defective  obedience  ;  and  hence, 
in  self -despair,  are  eagerly  inquiring  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  I  say  to 
you,  in  the  language  of  the  Baptist,  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  !  '*  The  last 
sentence  was  a  familiar  enough  expression  to  a  man  like  Johnson,  who  all 
his  life  had  been  conversant  with  the  Greek  Testament.  Now  it  struck  him 
as  something  new  and  momentous.  "  Does  he  say  so  1 "  said  he  to  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  who  was  reading  the  letter,  "read  it  again."  Sir  John  read  it 
again,  and  the  truth  contained  in  the  words  went  home  to  Johnson's  heart. 
Mr.  Winstanley  wrote  again  to  the  grateful  sage,  and  with  another  friend  of 
Johnson,  Mr.  Latrobe,  became  the  means  of  bringing  him  into  "the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God." 

Such  a  story  will  not  be  improved  by  any  comment  of  ours.  The  Strait 
Gate  ox>ening  unto  the  Narrow  Way  is  not  too  high  for  a  child  to  open,  nor 
too  low  for  the  greatest  to  pass  under.  G.  Holdkn  Pike. 


It  was  just  about  twenty  minutes  to  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  of  June  in  this  year  that  I  turned  into  one  of  the  wynds  of 
Glasgow.  I  had  come  fresh  from  pleasant  wanderings  by  the  Jed  and  the 
Tweed,  from  being  rowed  across  ferries  betwixt  green  banks  and  over  streams 
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renowned  in  song,  from,  saunterings  about  Abbotsford,  and  musings  by  the 
grave  of  Michael  Soott,  the  wizard  who  lies  at  rest  beneath  the  window  of 
the  Abbey  of  Melrose,  out  of  which  its  painted  glass  has  fallen,  and  through 
which  the  fresh  wind  blows,  and  from  the  last  resting  place  of  a  greater 
magician  than  all  the  rest,  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  Abbey  of 
Dryburghy  where  in  the  silence  that  broods  continually  over  the  peaceful 
scene  two  splendid  white-thorn  trees  were  letting,  now  and  then,  a  blossom 
fall  like  a  snow-flake  to  the  green  earth.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I 
was  more  interested  in  that  dirty  wynd,  through  which  a  foul  and  noisome 
gutter  ran,  or  should  have  run,  than  in  the  fair  valley  through  which  the 
Tweed  was  at  that  moment  flowing  and  making  a  drowsy  music  of  its  own 
-across  the  white  stones  of  its  shore.  I  was  more  interested  iu  those  miserable 
houses,  pent  up  in  their  foetid  atmosphere,  than  in  the  grey  ruins  that  the 
moonlight  was  then  beginning  to  bathe  in  a  soft  silvery  nu'iince  ;  aud  t].e.*e 
were  some  faces  there  which  I  shall  remember  when  the  pictured  loveliness 
of  Queen  Mary,  before  which  I  had  stood  that  day  at  Uolyrood,  has  passed 
Away  from  my  recollection  like  a  dissolving  mist.  And  yet  I  am  not 
indifferent  to  the  poetry  and  romance  that  have  cast  a  witchery  so  entrancing 
over  those  time-stained  ruins  and  pebbled  shores,  upon  the  border  tower 
that  stands  four-square  to  all  the  winds,  or  the  palace  chambers  where 
tragedies  were  enacted  that  shall  outlive  the  mouldering  walls  themselves. 

But  there  was  a  human  interest  of  the  present  hour  about  that  disgusting 
wynd  that  made  it  more  interesting  to  me  than  all  the  rest. 

It  lies  not  far  from  the  Salt  Market.      It  has  no  old  historic  house  within 

its  limits,  with  half-effaced  inscription  taken  from  Holy  Writ,   or  sculptured 

pannel  on  which  the  arms  of  some  noble  family  still  linger,  half-eflaced,  such 

as  you  may  see  sometimes  upon  an  ancient  wall.     No  worn  step  in  it — and  it 

has  hundreds  of  them — has  been  hallowed  by  a  martyr's  footsteps,   nor 

has  any  narrow  window  in  it  framed  in  the  olden  times  the  face  of  some 

proud  historic  beauty.     It  is  throughout  narrow  and  mean,  and  the  gables, 

with  the  smoke  stains  of  hundreds  of  years  upon  them,  lean  towards  each 

other  perilously  overhead.    Below,  at  the  foot  of  the  pedestrian,  lies  the  foul 

water  that  breeds  fevers  that  haunt  these  miserable  places  like  the  evil 

spirits  of  the  locality,  and  the  air  is  always  unwholesome  and  stagnant,  for 

the  wind  during  this  summer  day  on  which  the  sun  is  setting  in  a  golden 

mist  over  the  Clyde,  not  five  minutes'  walk  away,  has  not  found  any  means 

to  bring  the  pure  breath  of  the  forest  or  of  the  sea  to  the  doors  and  windows 

of  the  wynd.     The  dwellings  lie  in  ledges,  flats,  as  they  are  called,  and  are 

entered  by  winding  flights  of   worn  and  broken  stairs  leading  from  low, 

broad  doorways.     From  most  of  the  windows  hang  damp,  torn  clothing  of 

various  kinds,  hung  out  either  to  dry  or  to  sweeten.    The  doorways  are 

crowded  with  children.       Under  the  walls,  their  naked  feet  in  the  gutters, 

are  women  sitting  and  chatting  noisily  together,  but  their  talk  sinks  into  a 

whisx>er  as  we  near  them,  and  they  stare  at  us  with  a  sort  of  vexed  curiosity 

in  their  eyes  as  if  they  resent  the  presence  of  strangers  on  their  soil.     There 

is  not  much  laughter,  nor  any  quizzing  of  passers-by,  but  just  a  sullen,  sour 

tegard    in    which    there    is    a    flavour  of   the  contemptuous.     There  are 

little  old  women  of  five  years  of  age  staggering  under  the  burden  of  babies 
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that  laugh  out  of  their  blue  eyes — ^the  only  bit  of  honest  menimeDt  thai 
illumines  the  dreary  place.  Here  and  there,  peeping  out  of  the  shadow  of  a 
stone  doorway,  is  a  pretty  girlish  face  that  seems  strangely  out  of  keejnng 
Mrith  its  vile  setting,  and  old  women,  the  colour  of  unduated  bronxes,  every 
inch  of  whose  faces  is  wrinkled  like  the  inside  of  a  walnut,  lean  against  the 
house  walls,  and  are  thinking,  perhaps,  of  the  far  off  times  before  they  came 
to  Glasgow  from  the  Highlands,  or  more  probably  wondering  where  the  next 
glass  of  gin  is  to  come  from*  Great  idle  lads  lounge  about  in  groups,  and 
men  who  are  themselves  thieves  and  professors  of  the  art,  stand  with  their 
hands  in  their  pockets  talking  to  their  students.  The  gin  palaces  are  veiy 
numerous,  and  like  the  eloquence  of  the  late  Mr.  Cobden,  are  quite  un- 
adorned. There  are  no  splendid  gas-brackets,  no  sounds  of  music  comixig 
through  the  half  open  doors.  No  lavish  gilding  or  mirrors,  but  mean  low 
shops  and  bars,  where  the  fiery  poison  is  sold  to  squalid  customers,  who  are  at 
numerous  as  possible. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  drunkenness  in  these  low  quarters  when 
it  is  a  fact,  that  these  gin  palaces  have  standing  room  within  them  for  the 
population  of  the  whole-  neighbourhood.  There  are  plenty  of  mysterious  lag 
shops  and  places  where  stolen  property  of  any  kind  can  be  disposed  of.  The 
language  of  the  inhabitants,  as  might  be  expected,  is  neither  choice  nor 
elegant,  and  such  as  pollutes  the  ears  of  those  who  listen  to  it.  I  went  sloidy 
and  thoughtfully  down  this  Glasgow  wynd.  Above,  through  the  narrow  slit 
that  divides  the  tall  houses,  the  light  of  a  glorious  sunset  was  flushing  and 
fading  away,  and  I  knew  how,  in  the  distant  valley  of  the  Tweed,  the  black- 
birds  were  piping  to  the  thrushes  beneath  the  green  leaves,  and  flowen 
were  growing  by  cottage  doors,  and  even  where  I  stood,  like  the  distant  roar 
of  the  sea,  came  to  my  ear  in  the  foul  wynd  the  noise  of  carnages  raUing 
along  the  splendid  streets. 

How  could  I  feel  anything  but  sad  ?  And  yet  even  then  I  was  listening 
to  something  that  made  me  feel  hopeful  and  proud.  I  had  for  my  com- 
panions two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  had  laboured  long,  in  the  intervals  of 
business,  amongst  this  very  sort  of  people.  He  told  me  that  the  time  had 
been,  and  not  more  than  five  years  ago  either,  when  he  would  not  have 
ventured  to  stroll  down  that  very  wynd  at  dusk — but  that  since  the  opening 
of  a  church  at  the  top  of  it,  it  had  gradually  become  safer  until  most  of  the 
danger  of  this  kind  had  passed  away.  The  explanation  is  not  far  to  sedc 
These  people  are  not  indifferent  to  kindness,  as  he  well  knows. 

They  may  not  always  be  able  to  understand  what  they  hear  from  the  pul- 
pit, but  they  can  understand  the  feeling  that  brings  a  perfect  stranger,  upon 
whom  they  have  no  claim,  into  their  squalid  tenements  to  do  them  service. 
They  warm  gradually  to  the  man  who  has  sat  for  half  an  hour  by  Jamie's 
death-bed  and  talked  to  dying  Jim  of  the  Bedeemer  of  the  world  who  died 
for  poor  Jim — their  Jim — upon  the  cross,  and  who  has  knelt  down  and 
prayed  to  God  to  make  the  puir  bairn  fit  for  heaven. 

Who  would,  after  that,  of  all  their  ragged  host,  insult  the  man  who 
brought  the  lad  an  orange  now  and  then,  or  a  few  grapes,  and  sang  for  him 
a  tear-compelling  song  about  rest  for  weaxy  feet  across  the  river  ?  So,  though 
they  drink  and  quarrel  and  fight  as  they  used  to  do,  there  is  a  sort  of  rough 
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tendeme«8  and  chivalry  about  them  that  when  developed  has  softened  their 
fierce  and  native  savageness,  and  all  in  consequence  of  those  visits  to  poor  Jim 
and  yet,  notwithstanding,  one  almost  becomes  a  convert  to  the  theory  some-' 
times  advanced  by  a  certain  class  of  political  philosophers .  that  the  state 
should  take  these  children  away  from  their  parents,  and  feed,  and  clothe, 
and  educate  them.  As  you  look  at  the  little  creatiires  who  are  in  such 
horrid  company,  you  know  that  it  can't  be  so,  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
worse  if  it  could  be  so  ;  but  the  imagination  becomes  alarmed  at  the  picture 
of  destiny  that  it  paints  for  them.  One  of  those  perplexing  problems  that 
are  always  turning  up  dining  a  stroll  through  the  back  streets  of  a  large 
town  is,  what  can  be  done  to  keep  these  innocent  children  from  the 
apparently  inevitable  degradation  and  crime  that  await  them  ?  Woiild  that 
it  were  as  easy  to  solve  as  it  has  been  to  throw  that  fine  new  bridge  across 
the  Clyde  which  is  to  be  opened  in  a  few  days  by  one  of  our  princes ! 

Here  in  these  wynds  is  the  place  for  the  philanthropist,  the  teacher,  and 
the  preacher  of  the  gospel.  I  was  glad  as  I  wandered  on  with  an  eye  to 
observe  all  around  me  to  see  one  remarkable  and  unusual  provision  for  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  in  this  locality.  In  the  side  of  a  handsome  church 
there  was  a  recess,  opening  with  a  door  into  a  balcony  projecting  into  the 
street,  and  on  the  front  of  which,  carved  in  stone,  was  a  ledge  for  the  Word 
of  God.  Here,  from  time  to  time,  the  gospel  is  preached  to  the  crowds  that 
loiter  outside,  but  who  never  go  into  the  interior  of  the  church.  It  was  as 
pleasant  a  sight  to  us  as  the  expanding  petals  of  his  prison  flower  were  to  the 
captive  in  the  Austrian  cell,  who  saw  it  grow  up  through  the  crevice  of  the 
dungeon  floor.  It  made  one  think  kindly  of  the  architect  who  had  set  in 
the  side  wall  of  the  church  this  thoughtful  manifestation  of  her  care  for  the 
souls  of  men  outside,  for  whom  her  Master  died. 

It  preaches  when  it  is  empty  as  no  empty  pulpit  does  that  we  ever  saw 
before.     It  was  as  delightful  to  see  as  one  of  those  old  windows  in  Venice 
that  John  Ruskin  has  climbed  up  to  sketch,  and  has  described  in  words  as 
choice  and  fit  as  its  own  ordered  stones,  and  in  language  as  imperishable  as 
the  jasper  or  porphyry  out  of  which  its  ornaments  are  carved.    It  is  cheering 
to  think  that  often  on  a    summer's  evening,   a  voice  sounds  from  the 
church's  wail  that  may  carry  conviction  to  hearts  in  the  strange  assembly, 
that  has  made  its  home  amidst  the  undisguised  squalor  and  misery  of  this 
Glasgow  wynd. 
The  efforts  of  Christian  men  amidst  such  a  population  are  of  inestimable  valiie. 
If  I  were  to  give  one  case  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  lads  who  have  been 
taken  and  educated,  and  saved  from  such  wretched  wynds  and  squalid 
neighbourhoods,  this  sketch  would  be  expanded  to  an  enormous  length. 
Just  as  the  sun  was  setting  behind  the  graceful  masts  and  coasting  pleasure- 
steamers  that  were  waiting  imtil  morning  to  commence  their  voyages  to 
places  of  interest  and  beauty  along  the  Scottish  coasts,  I  had  pointed  out  to 
me  the  several  well  executed  medallions  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  of  the 
Queen,  which  are  set  in  the  side  of  the  new  bridge.    They  would  not  have 
disgraced  the  hand  of  an  accomplished  artist,  and  yet  they  were  done  by  a 
lad — now  some  twenty  years  of  age — who  has  slept  scores  of  times  on  windy 
winter's  nights  upon  stone  stairs  like  those  that  lead  into  these  miserable 
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houses,  and  who  has  trembled  a  hundred  times  as  he  has  heard  the  unsteady 
steps  of  his  father  and  mother  climb  them  in  a  drunken  passion.  This  lad 
was  taken  into  an  evening  school,  cared  for  by  gentlemen  who  have  mad» 
it  the  passion  of  their  lives'to  rescue  such  as  he  was ;  and  he  now  bids  fair  to 
leave  a  different  mark  upon  his  country's  history  than  that  to  which  he  seemed 
destined,  when  he  ran  and  tumbled  and  screamed  like  a  wild  creature  in  one  of 
these  slums.  There  is  one  very  noble  trait  in  this  lad's  character.  Thongli 
he  is  now  in  a  very  different  position  to  their  own,  he  has  never  forsaken  nor 
turned  his  back  upon  his  parents.  They  are  both-  drunken,  dissipated,  and 
unreasonable  creatures,  and  yet  he  has  helped  them — striven  hard  but  un- 
availingly  to  win  them  to  a  better  life,  endured  daily  misery  for  their  aakes, 
and  spent  his  earnings  upon  them  with  as  much  ungrudging  kindness  as  tf" 
they  were  the  tenderest  parents  with  which  ever  boy  was  blessed. 

It  may  be  that  in  God's  good  time  this  noble  self-denial  will  not  miss  its 
reward.     As  I  have  given  an  instance  of  inextinguishable  affection  in  a  dais 
reckoned  so  low  as  this,  and  on  the  part  of  a  son,  let  me  conclude  by  the 
recital  of  a  brief  story  of  the  affection  of  a  mother  for  her  son  in  the  aamfr 
poor,  social  rank  of  life.  It  was  told  me  by  one  of  my  companions  during  that 
evening's  ramble,  who  spends  his  leisure  hours  amongst  the  poor  lads  of  the 
city.     One  of  these  boys  bright,  intelligent,  and  full  of  promise,  was  retnm- 
ing  home  in  a  steamer  down  the  Clyde  after  an  excursion  with  his  cbas- 
mates.     The  lad  was  sitting  on  a  rail  on  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  admiring  the 
varied  scenery  of  the  coast  past  which  they  saUed,   when  suddenly  he  fell 
overboard  into  the  water,  from  which,  to  the  horror  of  all  on  board,  he  never 
Tose  again.     £Us  mother  was  informed.     He  was  the  last  of  seven.     A  short 
time  after  my  friend  went  to  see  her  to  try  and  comfort  her.      She  sat,  the 
very  picture  of  sorrow,  before  the  fire.      Her  hands  were  clasped  together, 
and  her  thin,  worn  fingers  were  tightly  interlaced.      She  never  raised  her 
eyes,  but  as  she  rocked  mechanically  backwards  and  forwards  in  her  chair 
she  wailed  in  a  low,  sad,  lingering  tone,  as  sad  as  the  voice  of  a  broken- 
hearted woman  can  be,  over  the  desolation  that  had  befallen  her.     **  He 
was  my  best,  my  brightest,  my  noblest.  He  was  everybody's  favourite.    He 
was  the  pride  of  my  grey  hairs.      But  God  has  taken  him."      This  was  the 
perpetually  recurring  burden  of  her  lamentation.      My  friend  sat   and 
listened  to  her  sorrow  imtil  he  was  well  nigh  as  much  moved  as  she  was 
for  the  loss  of  the  lad  who  had  dropped  like  a  shining  star — ^the  only  one  re- 
maining— ^from  the  widow's  heaven.    Now,  just  because  there  is  such  love  as. 
this  blossoming  amidst  these  stony  places,  betwixt  sons  and  parents  and 
parents  and  sons  ;  just  because  here  sickness  and  death  come  and  open  the 
heart's  doors  to  refining  and  holy  influences  ;  just  because  these  poor  outcasts 
are  our  brethren  and  our  sisters,  afflicted  with  greater  griefs,  and  bearing 
heavier  sorrows,  they  must  not  be  let  alone.     The  Church  must  aether 
pulpit  to  face  the  open  street,  and  into  this  blessed  work  of  rescuing  the 
fallen,  the  highest  service  that  she  can  render  must  be  pressed.     In  these 
dark  wynds  are  all  the  varied  passions  of  humanity  daily  at  work. 

Here  are  love  and  hate,  joy  and  sorrow,  bridals  and  burials.  And  here, 
too,  are  tragedies — tragedies  as  great  as  any  that  were  enacted  within  the 
rooms  at  Holyrood  in  far  off  times* 
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If  some  of  those  who  go  to  see  the  chamber  in  which  Queen  Maiy  supped 
—that  night  when  Bizzio  crouched  behind  her,  white  with  horror,  in  a  recess 
by  the  window,  from  the  dagger  of  the  assassin — ^would  climb  these  staircases 
in  the  wynds,  they  might  hear  stpries  as  full  of  all  the  highest  elements  of 
himian  interest  as  that  is.  They  might  meet  women,  yoimg  and  old,  who 
have  had  sorrows  as  great  as  those  of  Scotland's  unhappy  Queen.  And  what 
is  best  of  all,  they  nught  be  able  to  alleyiate  some  of  the  woes  that  exist  in 
these  mean  dwellings  now. 

They  cannot  be  tempted  to  enter  such  houses  by  the  expectation  of  seeing 
the  picture  of  a  face  as  lovely  as  that  of  Maiy,  under  which  many  a  bright 
eye  has  grown  misty  with  tears  ;  but  if  the  love  of  Christ  should  draw  them 
after  Him  into  one  of  these  sad  human  dwelling  places,  they  may  perhaps  help 
to  bring  back  into  some  poor  woman's  face  the  happy  light  of  hope  that 
shone  across  it  in  better  times,  and  see  in  grateful  eyes  a  heavenlier  beauty 
than  exisis  in  the  portrait  of  the  Queen  whose  sins  and  sorrows  will  for  ever 
lend  an  interest  and  a  charm  to  Holyrood.  T.  W.  Holmes. 


The  address  recently  issued  by  the  Internationale  to  the  Swiss  Democracy, 
in  Tiew  of  the  approaching  Congress  at  Geneva,  is  quite  the  most  formidable 
document  which  it  has  yet  put  forth.    The  address  is  ably  drawn,  is  very 
definite,  and  is  not  without  that  practicable  element,  if  once  the  Swiss  could 
be  got  to  entertain  it,  which  has  hitherto  happily  been  wanting  in  the  plans 
which  Communism  has  given  to  the  world.     It  is  well  worth  studying  by 
those  who  wish  to  comprehend  and  to  prepare  for  the  coming  conflict.    It 
states  succinctly  and  methodically  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  party 
which  thoughtful  men  look  upon  anxiously  as   the  advancing  power  in 
Europe,  and  with  which,  unless  it  can  turn  it  to  a  better  mind,  society,  as  at 
present  constituted,  will  have  to  do  battle  for  very  life.     We  have  hitherto 
been  content  to  dismiss  the  Communistic  theories  as  the  dreams  of  an 
earnest  but  impracticable  enthusiasm.    And  there  has  been  some  excuse, 
though  no  justification,  for  the  indifference  with  which  the  classes  which 
now  rule  society  have  regarded  its  operations.     It  has  hardly  assumed  a 
tangible  form  and  become  a  great  public  question  until  these  quite  recent 
years.     Thoughtful  and  far  seeing  men  have  long  had  their  eye  upon  it,  and 
have  foreseen  ''Whereunto  it  would  grow."    More  than  a  generation  ago 
Heine  in  Paris  found  nothing  else  worth  studying,  so  absorbing  appeared  to 
him  the  interest  attaching  to  its  young  struggles  for  life  ;  and  quite  a  gener- 
ation ago  another  farsighted  observer,  the  late  A.  J.   Scott,  delivered  some 
masterly  lectures  on  Socialism,  in  which  he  dealt  with  it  as  a  power  which 
sooner  or  later  would  shake  society  to  its  foimdations,  and  compel  the 
profound  and  anxious  consideration  of  its  claims  on  the  part  of  all  who  cared 
for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  mankind. 

That  time,  if  it  has  not  already  come,  is  coming  fast.  It  is  difficult  still  to 
get  the  ordinary  man  of  business,  who  appears  to  rest  calmly  on  the  con- 
viction that  the  present  methods  and  principles  of  commerce  are  part  of  the 
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diTine*  order  of  the  universe  whose  stability  it  is  sacrilege  to  question,  to 
give  more  than  a  flippant  or  contemptuous  glance  at  the  words  and  the 
deeds  of  the  Communists.  They  are  Communists,  and  in  his 
judgment  that  is  sufficient  to  dispense  with  all  need  of  serious 
thought  about  them.  It  was  the  same  class  which,  in  Paris,  believed 
with  the  same  confidence  in  the  innate  supremacy  of  the  French 
character  and  the  French  military  genius,  until  the  crash  came  and  swept 
both  for  a  time  to  wreck.  But  no  statesman,  no  student  of  the  history  of  his 
times,  no  large-minded  man  who  has  much  to  do  with  the  working  classes, 
for  a  moment  aflects  to  despise  the  movement  ;  and  its  gravity  is  rapirllj 
forcing  itself  on  the  conviction  of  the  classes  which  are  slowest  to  take  in  the 
impression  of  any  great  organic  process  outside  their  little  private  world. 
Whether  we  choose  to  receive  it  or  not,  there  is  a  power  abroad  stirring  vast 
masses  of  our  fellow  men,  and  spreading  its  inHuence  through  Europe,  which 
will  set  the  two  great  classes  into  which  society,  when  deeply  stirred,  natu- 
rally and  inevitably  falls,  in  resolute  opposition  ;  and  will  organise  a  war 
against  everything  which  we  hold  to  be  essential  to  the  constitution  of  society 
and  the  higher  fruitfulness  of  life,  which  promises  to  be  the  longest  and  the 
sternest  which  has  ever  been  fought  out  in  our*  world. 

We  may  look  forward  to  the  future  with  calm  confidence,  inasmuch  as  we 
read  in  the  history  of  the  past,  that  in  every  dread  crisis  which  has  threat- 
ened the  very  existence  of  society,  somehow,  in  ways  that  at  the  time  were 
dark,  society  has  been  saved  ;  while  all  that  was  dear  to  man  has  been  borne 
in  some  sure  ark  above  the  deluge  and  landed  on  a  safer  and  happier  shore. 
And  '*  the  Lord's  arm  is  not  shortened  that  he  cannot  save  ;''  nor,  as  the  ages 
roll  on,  does  heaven  grow  more  careless  of  the  destinies  of  the  world.  But  it 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  which  is  impending, 
and.  it  is  profoundly  important  that  the  classes  should  try  to  understand  each 
other^  and  that  those  who  will  have  to  fight  hard  to  maintain  the  insti- 
tutions of  society  should  be  able  to  enter  with  some  living  interest,  and  even 
sympathy,  into  the  mind  of  those  by  whom  they  will  be  assailed. 
For  let  us  be  sure  that  in  every  great  oiganic  movement  of  classes 
which  aims  at  the  reconstruction  of  society  on  a  new  basis,  those  who 
are  its  passionate  champions  are  mostly  moved  by  ideas,  it  may  be  mere 
dreams,  with  which  thoughtful  and  earnest  men  of  all  classes  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  sympathise.  Every  great  revolution  is  conducted  by  men  who 
believe,  however  vain  may  be  their  belief,  that  they  are  fighting  for  a  prin- 
ciple of  order ;  for  something  which,  in  their  judgment,  opens  for  humanity  the 
vision  of  a  fairer,  happier,  and  more  fruitful  world.  Unless  we  can  detect 
this  element  and  honour  it  with  a  true  respect  and  sympathy,  we  can  never 
gain  the  ear  of  the  would-be  revolutionists.  It  is  the  old  tale  over  again  ; 
''I  would  do  good,  but  how  to  do  I  find  not."  They  mean  something  very 
good,  very  beautiful,  very  fruitful  in  blessing,  at  any  rate  to  their  own  dass, 
and,  as  they  believe,  to  society  at  large.  But  those  who  have  had  larger 
experience  of  life,  and  who  have  read  to  profit  the  lessons  of  history,  know 
well  that  these  organic  dissolutions  and  reconstructions  end  inevitaUy, 
through  human  passion  and  selfishness,  in  bitter  and  miserable  failure. 
8till,  the  aim  is  not  a  base,  nor  truly  a  selfish  one.  The  world  is  full  enough 
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of  wrong  and^wretchednesB,  and  our  Victorian  civilisation  is  not  morally  or 
socially  sucli  a  brilliant  success,  that  we  need  refuse  our  charity  to  those  who 
think  (that  they  can  mend  it,  even  by  the  rude  shock  of  revolution.  We 
may  see  quite  clearly  that  they  will  mar  more  than  they  will  mend  ;  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  if  they  could  succeed  in  reconstnicting  things  after  their 
model,  their  troubles  and  miseries  would  but  begin.  Still,  it  is  well  that 
we  should  understand  their  aims,  and  respect,  if  we  cannot  honour,  the 
dream  which  haunts  them,  that  they  may  be  able  to  make  our  Christian 
codety,  our  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  more  largely  a  kingdom  of  blessing  to  the 
poor  than  we  have  made  it,  who  have  had  society  under  our  rule  for  genera- 
tions, and  have  constructed  what  we  see  in  St.  Giles',  in  Bethnal  Green,  in  a 
Dorsetshire  agricultural  village,  or  in  bleeding,  blackened  Paris,  where  the 
civilisation  of  this  generation  was  supposed  to  have  set  up  its  throne. 

And  yet  nothing  is  more  difficult  for  us  to  understand  than  the  reason  of 
the  kind  of  fascination  which  the  ideas,  developed  in  the  programme  of  the 
InUrfuUioneUe^  exercise  over  the  imagination  of  the  vast  masses  of  certainly 
not  the  ieast  intelligent  and  earnest  of  the  working  men  of  Europe.  To 
us  nothing  eould  seem  more  utterly  and  hopelessly  dreary  than  the  kind  of 
society  which  they  would  create  if  they  could.  Equality  in  the  very  dismal  lest 
sense  of  the  word  is  the  key  note  of  the  order  of  which  the  Intematuynale 
dreams.  The  State  the  sole  capitalist,  property  taxed  in  an  ever  increasing 
ratio,  until  all  but  the  labouring  class  is  driven  out  of  the  community ; 
enterprise  hopelessly  crippled,  through  the  equal  division  of  the  profits  of  in- 
dustry among  the  labourers  ;  individual  development  utterly  stunted  through 
the  destruction  of  every  motive  to  original  and  intense  activity  of  the 
powers ;  the  poor  made  the  easy  dependants  of  the  IState,  and  cared  for  of  right 
at  its  charge  :  establish  all  this  and  what  is  there  left  that  makes  life  worth 
the  living  or  the  world  anything  higher  than  that  '^  happy  family  "  of  help- 
less animals,  with  claws  cut  and  teeth  drawn,  which  used  to  sadden  us  some 
years  ago  about  London  streets. 

But  dreary  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  idea  has  a  strange  fascination  for  those 
who  are  gradually  drawing  to  themselves  the  chief  political  power  in 
Europe  ;  and  we  imagine  that  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  fascination  is 
the  power.  Those  who  have  been  long,  we  will  not  say  held  down,  far  less 
crushed  down,  but  by  the  very  necessities  of  things  kept  undermost  in  the 
social  strata,  find  a  great  charm  in  the  mere  thought  of  being  uppermost, 
and  having  their  turn  at  the  work  of  organising  and  managing  society.  We 
inust  not  be  hard  on  the  working  classes  if  this  vision  of  power  intoxicates 
them  ;  every  class  has  been  intoxicated  by  it  in  turn.  Nor  is  it  mere 
selfish  ambition.  Man  is  by  nature  an  idealist.  The  purest  ideaUsts  are  to 
be  found  among  the  simple  and  uncultured.  Men  dream  that,  if  they  had 
but  power,  they  could  make  this  world  a  much  fairer  and  happier  world  than 
they  find  it ;  and  it  is  much  easier  and  more  enchanting  to  begin  the  re- 
formation on  a  grand  scale  in  the  great  world,  than  where  Christ  tells  iis  that 
it  must  be  begron,  if  any  good  is  to  come  of  it,  in  our  own  consciences  and 
hearts. 

And  then  we  must  remember  that  this  wide  waste  monotony  of  Socialism, 
which  looks  so  dreadfully  dreary  to  us  who  can  survey  it  as  it  were  from 
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above,  wears  a  very  different  aspect  to  those  who  are  struggling  up  to  it 
from  beneath.    To  them,  at  any  rate,  it  is  an  elevation  of  level,  and  they  hsTe 
the  charm  of  climbing  to  it ;  they  can  hardly  realise  yet  how  it  will  look  to 
them  when  it  is  won.    But  above  all,   we  imagine,  there  is  the  sense  o!  sn 
undeveloped  power  and  possibility  in  humanity  which  is  now  lying  quite 
latent,  and  which  might,  men  think,  get  a  new  fair  start  if  society  could  be 
turned  up  from  the  very  foundations,  and  all  which  has  long  been  buried 
could  be  brought  to  the  light  of  day.     Those  acquainted  at  all  with  the 
French  Romance  writers  of  the  Communistic  School,  wUl  know  how  luge 
a  part  some  ideally  pure  and  perfect  Chnstian  priest  always  plays  on  the 
theatre,  and  how  the  social  heaven  which  is  pictured  is  always  a  travestie  of 
Christian  ideas.     Every  class  has  its  own  kingdom  of   heaven,  which  it 
tries  to  realise,  instead  of  accepting  the  Lord's.     It  is  now  the  turn  o!  the 
workmen.    They  are  bent  on  trying  their  hands  at  the  work  of  construction, 
and  unless  we  can  come  to  a  Christian  understanding  with  them,  they  wiU 
try  it,  and  a  tremendous  struggle  and  sharp  suffering  await  us.     We  believe 
in  the  final  triumph  of  the  order  of  which  the  Lord  laid  the  foundation  and 
which  His  reign  assures  ;  but  it  seems  far  off,  beyond  a  great  sea  of  strife 
and  agony.    And  we  are  tempted  to  echo  the  words  of  a  friend  who  sings  to 
old,  old  music — old  as  the  Exodus  from  Eden — 

**  Ah  me !  but  my  soul  is  in  sorrow  till  then,  and  the  feet  of  the  yean  are  slow  !*' 

J.  Baldwik  Browh. 


A  CHAPTER  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  GOVERNESS. 

OwiNo  to  family  sorrows,  I'  was  compelled  to  leave  my  home,  where  I 
had  been  tenderly  brought  up,  where  every  earthly  want  had  been  supplied, 
and  where  I  had  not  known  what  it  was  to  have  awishungratified.  It  was  my 
lot  to  be  the  first  to  leave  my  dear  home,  and  to  seek  to  mninfAin  myself, 
in  *^  the  wide  wide  world."  So  I  left  the  dear  old  family  mansion,  the  home 
of  my  childhood,  and  took  one  treasure  only  from  under  its  roof — my  Bible, 
my  father's  last  gift  to  me. 

Through  the  introduction  of  a  friend  I  entered  the  family  of  Lady  Proud- 
fall  as  governess.  I  had  six  pupils,  varying  in  age  from  nine  to  seventeen 
years — Gertrude,  Jane,  Marion,  Ella,  Emma,  and  Ida.  It  was  considered  a 
religious  family  ;  and  so  far  as  adhering  strictly  to  the  fonns  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Church  of  England,  it  was  so,  but  in  spirit  it  was  thoroughly  worldly. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  household.  Sir  Dominic  was  on  the 
Continent.  I  will  only  say  that  Lady  Proudfall  was  clever,  talented,  fasci- 
nating, accomplished,  and  amusing,  beloved  and  courted  by  her  circle  of 
friends.  At  first  when  I  went  to  reside  with  her  she  treated  me  most  kindly, 
but  when  she  found  that  the  Bible  was  my  guide  and  companion  she  gra- 
dually changed  in  her  manner  towards  me. 

The  dispositions  of  the  children  varied,  and  I  soon  saw  it  would  be  no 
easy  task'to  bring  them  under  control  ;  indeed  I  must  have  failed  had  I  not 
been  guided  and  streng^thened  by  a  Higher  Power  than  my  own. 
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Jane  and  Marion  shared  my  sleeping  apartment.  The  very  first  morning 
after  my  arrival,  before  leaving  my  room,  as  I  opened  my  Bible,  I  imme- 
diately saw  the  two  sisters  exchange  glances  and  a  smile  pass  over  their 
conntenances.  They  lingered  till  I  closed  my  Book.  When  they  were  ready, 
I  told  them  to  go  down  to  the  schoolroom,  and  have  their  Bibles  by  the  time 
I  came  to  them.  I  was  glad  to  have  a  few  moments  alone  before  I  entered 
npon  this  new,  untried  life.  As  I  reached  the  schoolroom,  I  caught  the 
words,  "  She  reads  the  Bible,  "in  reply  to  which  Gertrude  (the  eldest)  re 
marked,  **  Oh !  does  she?  then  I  will  try  her,  aiidsee  what  her  religion  is  worth." 
Hearing  this,  I  judged  what  I  had  to  expect,  and  truly  Gertrude  did  her  ut- 
most to  keep  her  threat.  Her  wilful  disobedience,  her  resistance  to  authority, 
her  influence  over  her  younger  sisters,  was  no  light  trial  to  bear.  I  determined 
to  rule  as  much  as  possible  by  love  mmgled  with  firmness,  and  use  gentle 
punishments  when  necessary  instead  of  severity.  My  first  object  was  to  win 
the  affections  of  the  children,  for  I  saw  I  should  never  manage  them  without 
their  love.  I  cannot  describe  what  my  feelings  were  on  finding  myself 
entirely  surrounded  by  strangers,  no  look  of  affection  to  welcome,  no  smile 
of  approval  to  cheer  me.  The  isolation,  loneliness,  desolation,  and  forlorn- 
ness  which  I  felt,  words  would  fail  to  express.  Still  I  determined,  in  God's 
strength,  to  do  my  duty.  I  looked  upon  my  Bible  as  the  only  remnant  of 
home  that  I  possessed.  I  was  truly  as  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and 
amongst  a  strange  people  ;  but  I  will  bear  testimony  that  God,  the  God  of 
my  father  and  mother,  kept  me  and  helped  me ;  and  I  can  iwxc  look  back  and 
see  how  near  He  must  have  been  to  me,  how  His  love  and  pity  led  me,  and 
how  His  angels  encamped  round  about  my  path  tliough  I  knew  it  not,  or 
rather  realized  it  not. 

All  went  on  well  for  some  little  time.     Wlienever  I  saw  in  my  pupils  any- 
thing decidedly  wrong,   I  would  quietly  open  my  Bible  (which  always 
remained  on  my  desk)  and  say :  '*  You  are  not  acting  right,  God*s  word  says 
so  and  so ;"  then  I  would  read  the  verse,  and  close  the  book, never  adding  a 
word  of  my  own. 

One  'morning,  when  engaged  in  private  prayer,  Marion,  a  high-spirited 
girl,  and  who  had  shown  some  irritation  of  temper  for  two  or  three  days, 
suddenly  caught  up  her  slipper  and  threw  it  across  the  room  at  me.  My 
heart  seemed  ready  to  bound  out  of  my  body  at  this  impropriety,  but  I 
remained  a  few  moments  on  my  knees  to  regain  composure.  I  heard  Jane 
say  in  an  undertone,  **  Oh !  Marion,  you  will  be  severely  punished  now; 
Miss  Burdet  will  never  pass  that  over  lightly,  I  am  sure,"  and  they  both 
prepared  to  leave  the  room.  I  arose,  walked  up  to  Marion,  and,  placing  my 
hand  gently  on  her  shoulder,  said,  '*  Marion,  I  forgive  you  ;  but  you  must 
never  repeat  such  conduct,  you  will  know  better  bye  and  bye  when  you  have 
learned  to  love  your  Saviour."  This  treatment  seemed  to  take  the  sisters 
by  surprise,  for  I  found  them  talking  about  it  during  the  day.  Marion  from 
that  hour  watched  me  narrowly,  would  offer  to  do  any  little  act  of  kindness, 
and  woidd  often  try  to  anticipate  my  wishes.  I  knew  that  I  was  gaining 
her  affections,  and  I  shoiild  have  little  difficulty  with  her,  for  she  was  a 
warm-hearted  and  affectionate  child. 

When  I  looked  upon  those  young  faces  around  me,  the  great  responsibility 
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of  training  them  seemed  at  times  as  if  it  would  crush  my  alreadj  sore  heart. 
I  wrote  to  a  near  relative,  saying  it  was  more  than  I  could  bear  the  charge 
of  so  many,  that  I  was  not  happy ;  but  in  reply,  I  was  told  I  must  expect 
trials  and  difficulties,  others  as  young  as  myself  had  to  contend  with  than, 
and  it  was  my  duty  to  remain  for  the  sake  of  those  at  home.    This  was  the 
only  letter  of  complaint  I  ever  wrote,  and  I  determined  from  this  time  that 
whatever  I  suffered  through  life  I  would  lock  it  up  in  my  own  heart.    A 
mother*s  love  only  could  enter  fully  into  her  child's  sorrow,  and  where  waa 
she^? 

One  day,  when  preparing  for  a  walk,  Marion  came  to  me  with  the  request 
that  she  might  walk  alone  by  my  side.    It  was  a  lovely  morning,  when  the 
trees  were  bursting  out  in  all  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  an  early  spring ; 
and  on  calling  Marion's  attention  to  the  varied  shapes  and  shades  of  the 
different  kinds  of  trees,  I  led  her  on  from  nature  to  nature's  Grod.     I  drew  a 
picture  of  the  natural  heart,  of  death,  and  of  the  resurrection,  as  emblema- 
tized by  winter  and  spring.    At  last  she  burst  out  in  a  flood  of  tears,  "Oh ! 
dear   Miss  Burdet,  I  would   like  to  be  a  Christian ;  I  wish  I  loved  the 
Saviour — I  want  to  know  what  the  Bible  teaches,  I  have  been  thinking  about 
it  for  days.    Will  you  talk  to  me  ?  "    This  was  my  first  encouragement,  and 
it  inspired  me  with  hope  and  resolve  still  to  persevere.  Of  course  my  daily  duty 
in  attending  to  all  their  studies  was  duly  discharged,  as  God  gave  me  ability. 
Shortly  after  this,  Jane,  Emma,   and  Ida  came  to  me  with  the  question— 
*'  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?"    These  girls  now  evinced  an  eagemen  for 
reading  the  Bible  ;  after  the  hours  of  study,  in  spare  moments,  they  would 
often  look  into  that  sacred  volume.  After  a  time  they  could  not  keep  silence, 
but  would  occasionally  bring  forward  some  text  to  Lady  Proudfall  to  be 
discussed  or  explained.     She  looked  distiirbed,  annoyed,  and  irritated,  and 
on  one  occasion  said,  '*  Miss  Burdet,  you  must  not  fill  these  children's  heads 
with  this  sort  of  thing,  you  must  remember  their  position  will  demand  of 
them  to  mix  in  the  gay  and  fashionable  world.    It  is  their  father's  ambition 
that  his  daughters  should  shine  in  society.     I  know  not  what  Sir   Dominic 
will  say  to  hear  them  talk  of  these  subjects.     If  they  read  their  Bibles  at 
church,  and  a  few  verses  in  the  morning  without  comment,  it  is  quite  suffi- 
cient."    I  replied,  **  Lady  Proudfall,  lam  responsible,  in  a  measure,  for 
the  souls  of  these  children  ;  whilst  under  my  charge  I  cannot  be  silent  to 
them  on  these  all-important  subjects,  for  I  shall  have  to  give  an  account  to 
God  how  1  have  fulfilled  my  trust." 

I  still  continued  the  same  mode  of  instruction,  but  I  saw  Lady  Proud&Il 
avoided  holding  any  lengthened  conversation  with  me.  At  meal  times  ahe 
would  frequently  hold  up  religious  people  to  ridicule,  by  telling  some  tales 
of  their  failings,  of  their  apparent  unhappiness  and  gloom,  and  often  of  their 
clouded  deaths.  Tliese  tales  staggered  the  children,  and  many  were  the 
anxious  qestions  put  to  me  from  time  to  time. 

One  morning,  early,  Lady  Proudfall  entered  the  sleeping  apartment  of 
Emma,  and  found  her  in  prayer.  **  Get  up,  Emma,"  said  she  ;  *'  none  of 
this.  Tou  have  family  prayer,  and  you  go  to  church,  and  you  have  a  few 
moments  after  family  prayer,  that  is  all  God  requires  of  us,  and  to  do  onr 
duty."  When  all  were  assembled  in  the  school-room,  Lady  Proudfall  entered 
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as  they  were  about  to  commence  Bible  reading,  which  was  our  first  exercise 
every  day,  and  took  her  seat  at  the  end  of  the  table,  saying  that,  she  wished 
to  hear  the  children  read  herself.  ''  Children,"  said  she,  *'  read  a  verse  all 
round,  and  close  your  books."  After  they  had  done  so,  she  added,  '*  Now 
I  forbid  you  to  open  your  Bibles  again  imtil  I  give  you  permission  ;  and. 
Miss  Burdet,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  punish  severely  any  child  who  dares  to 
disobey  my  command.  I  think  what  they  have  read  is  quite  sufficient,  with- 
out  any  allusion  to  these  subjects  during  the  day.  Now,  children,  you  per- 
fectly understand  :  Miss  Burdet  will  punish  any  child  seen  reading  her 
Bible  without  my  permission."  No  artist  could  portray  the  mingled  expression 
of  countenances  that  surroimded  me,  some  with  such  a  tearful  anxious  look, 
that  I  dared  not  be  silent.  ''Lady  Proudfall,*'  I  replied,  ''I  cannot  do  it,  I 
cannot  punish  a  child  for  reading  the  Word  of  God.  I  must  disobey  you  in 
this  command,  in  anything  else  your  wishes  shall  be  strictly  complied  with  ; 
again  I  must  repeat,  the  responsibility  of  their  souls  is  too  solemn  a  charge 
to  be  lightly  thought  of."  "Yes,  yes,"  replied  she,  "but  they  are  so 
young  ;  there  is  plenty  of  time ;  when  they  are  older  they  can  judge  of  these 
things  for  themselves.  Their  lives  will  be  different  from  yours,  you  know  ; 
you  have  to  earn  your  livelihood,  they  will  have  nothing  of  that  kind.  Tou 
miut  consider  this  !  " 

From  this  time  I  experienced  unkindness,  coldness,  and  neglect  from  Lady 
ProudfaU,  in  various  ways ;  not  only  in  great  things,  but  in  the  smaller 
things  of  life  she  tried  me.  She  seldom  lost  an  opportunity  of  holding  up 
my  religious  opinions  to  her  friends ;  and  the  ridicule,  the  bitter  sarcasm,  and 
the  laughing  (which  to  me  was  the  most  trying  to  bear)  would  sometimes 
oblige  me  to  leave  the  room,  that  my  buniting  heart  and  tearful  eyes  might 
not  be  seen.  Still  I  felt  I  could  bear  all  for  the  sake  of  the  dear  children,  for 
I  loved  them. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  Mrs.  Wasing  came  on  a  visit  to  the  house.  She  waa 
one  of  the  gayest,  most  frivolous,  and  fashionable  persons  I  ever  saw  or  knew. 
Bhe  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  her  married  life  abroad.  Many  were  the  tales 
she  would  tell  of  young  people  losing  their  reason,  and  how  little  they  were 
beloved  and  respected,  by  becoming  absurdly-religious  fanatics.  "  The  Bible 
is  very  well  in  its  proper  place,"  she  would  say,  "  but  I  should  soon  drive  it 
oat  of  my  girls.  I  only  wish  that  those  who  seek  to  lead  the  young  in 
this  way  were  in  Italy  or  Spain,  they  would  soon  be  made  to  feel  the  stiletto  ; 
such  fanaticism  would  never  be  tolerated  there  ; "  saying  this  she  actually 
took  from  her  belt  a  stiletto  her  husband  had  given  her  when  abroad,  and 
showed  it  to  Lady  ProudfaU,  who  remarked,  "  Surely,  dear  Mrs.  Waung,, 
you  would  never  think  of  luing  such  a  thing  yourself."  ''Lideed  I  should 
not  hesitate,  if  I  were  in  Italy  or  Spain."  And  at  these  words  she  gave  me 
such  a  look  of  anger  and  bitter  scorn  that  I  arose  and  went  to  my  own  room, 
and  did  not  appear  again  until  the  next  morning.  For  days  after,  her  ex- 
pression  of  countenance  haunted  me. 

The  time  drew  near  for  me  to  have  a  few  weeks'  holiday,  and  I  felt  I 
needed  rest.  One  July  morning  when  I  was  to  take  my  departure.  Lady 
ProudfaU  was  absent,  but  a  letter  was  given  me  as  I  left  the  house,  which, 
when  I  had  opened,  I  found  to  be  my  dismissal,  saying,  "  I  need  not  return ; 
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my  infatuation  and  enthusiasm  for  my  Bible  was  not  what  she  wished— the 

had  no  other  complaint  to  make  ;  she  hoped  I  should  soon  see  my  foUy  ind 

learn  wisdom,  for  I  might  rest  assured  no  family  would  care  to  have  t 

governess  of  that  description  ;  she  had  not  mentioned  her  intention  before, 

because  she  would  rather  have  the  children  ignorant  of  the  separation  till 

after  I  left."    I  submitted  to  this  mode  of  dismissal,  though  it  was  coutmy 

i.0  the  usual  way.  I  took  out  my  Bible,  and  looked  at  it.  "Ah !"  I  thought,  ss 

I  pressed  it  to  my  heart,   ^*  you  and  I  shall  pass  through  life  hand  in  hand ; 

'Come  what  may  I  will  never  give  you  up." 

•  ••••••• 

At  the  end  of  three  months,  one  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend 
in  which  was  this  sentence  :  "  Supposing  Lady  Proudfall  should  wish  you  to 
return  to  her,  would  you  do  so  ? "  By  return  of  post  I  replied  :  "  If  Lady 
Proudfall  should  ask  me  to  return,  nothing  should  prevent  my  doing  ao ; 
I  will  retiim  for  the  sake  of  the  children."     Suffice  it  to  say,  I  returned. 

The  delight,  the  scream  of  joy,  as  I  entered  the  well-known  schoolroom 
I  shall  never  forget,  those  dear  young  faces  beaming  with  pleasure  and 
happiness  to  welcome  me  again.  I  soon  f  oimd  they  had  grown  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  some  were  still  seeking  their  Savioar. 
Lady  Proudfall  met  me  with  a  kind  welcome.  All  went  on  well  for  some 
little  time,  with  no  allusion  to  the  past. 

One  day  Emma  came  to  me,  looking  very  sad  and  dejected,  and,  throwing 
her  arms  around  my  neck,  exclaimed,  "  Dear  Miss  Burdet,  I  think  papa  and 
mamma  wish  me  to  be  educated  for  earth  and  hell,  and  not  for  heaven  and 
for  glory.  Papa  said  he  would  disinherit  any  child  of  hia  whom  he  found 
reading  her  Bible,  if  it  ever  prevented  her  from  enjoying  and  entering  into 
the  gaieties  and  amusements  of  the  world."  After  a  time,  Lady  Ptoudfall 
began  to  treat  me  in  the  same  manner  as  before  ;  she  shunned  my  aodety, 
and  when  she  spoke  to  me  it  was  in  a  tone  of  displeasure  or  annoyance. 
The  last  month  I  was  with  her  she  ceased  to  recognise  me  either  morning  or 
•evening  with  anything  more  than  just  a  cold  distant  bend  of  the  head ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  all,  I  cared  for  her  and  prayed  for  her,  and  I  believe  I 
shall  see  her  in  glory.  At  last  the  time  came  for  me  to  take  my  final 
departure.  She  said  she  had  hoped  I  should  have  leamt  wisdom  by  my 
former  experience,  but  she  found  my  Bible  was  my  guide,  that  I  clung  to  it 
more  than  ever,  that  it  would  never  do  ;  she  was  sorry  that  she  was  mistaken 
in  thinking  it  would  soon  pass  o£f.  She  had  thought  that  "  it  was  only  tran- 
sient enthusiasm,  but  if  you  would  give  it  up,  I  do  not  mean  leave  it  off 
altogether,  you  should  never  want  a  home,  I  will  always  be  your  friend,  for 
I  have  felt  an  affection  for  you ;  I  would  place  you  in  a  position  where  you 
would  soon  gain  a  sufficiency  to  live  comfortable,  without  anxiety,  for  the 
rest  of  your  life."  But  I  could  not  accept  the  offer.  Give  up  my  Bible  ?  no, 
I  would  rather  beg  my  bread  with  Bible  in  hand,  than  fare  sumptooualy 
without  this  precious  treasure,  God^s  Word,  my  father's  first  and  last  and 
only  gift  to  me.  I  was  blamed  by  relations  for  not  acceding  to  Lady  Proud- 
fall's  proposaL 

When  I  was  visiting  a  few  years  ago  in  a  village  near  the  scene  of  my  first 
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experience  as  a  govemeas,  I  went  to  the  serrice  at  the  village  church  ;  I 
suddenly  missed  my  Bible  from  before  me,  but,  on  looking  behind,  I  saw 
Marion  in  the  next  pew  eagerly  examining  and  turning  over  its  leaves,  with 
a  face  gleaming  vrith  pleasure  and  joy.  After  the  service  she  returned  it, 
saying,  *^  I  could  not  resist  looking  once  more  into  your  dear  old  book.  We 
heard  you  were  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  are  forbidden  to  hold  any  re- 
ligions conversation  with  yoii,  or  even  to  talk  to  you,  so  I  must  go.  Good- 
bye, Jane  and  myself  are  quite  happy,  yes,  so  happy.*' 

I  afterwards  heard  that  Marion  soon  after  died  of  hemorrhage  from  the 
Ixmgs,  rejoicing  in  Jesus  as  her  only  Saviour. 

Jane  died  last  year  a  few  hours  after  imdergoin^  a  dangerous  ox>eration — 
her  end  was  perfect  peace  and  joy. 

In  the  desks  of  both  there  was  a  request,  that  a  message  and  a  book  might 
be  sent  to  me,  which  I  now  possess. 

Meta  Eldin. 


"BLESSED  ARE  THE  DEAD  WHO  DIE  IN  THE  LORD." 


<i 


To  die  is  gain." — It  is  a  universal  statement  universally  disbelieved.  I  have 
searched  the  graves  of  twenty  graveyards,  and  not  a  marble  slab,  or  shaft, 
plainly  wrought,  or  chisled  in  costly,  design,  bore  this  immortal  assertion. 
I  have  prayed  above  a  hundred  cofl^s,  and  watched  the  faces  of  the  mour- 
ners anxiously  ;  not  one  betrayed  a  knowledge  of  this  sentence.  I  have 
carried  a  bright  face  to  the  funeral  chamber,  and  spoken  the  words  of 
cheerful  faith  ;  and  men  have  marvelled,  revealing  the  scepticism  by  their 
surprise.  I  have  found  it  hard  to  persuade  men  that  death  is  sunrise  :  but 
when  I  compare  the  conditions  of  this  life  with  those  of  the  next ;  when  I 
set  the  body  sensual  over  against  the  body  spiritual,  the  mind  in  bondage 
over  against  the  mind  emancipated  ;  when  I  have  bowed  myself  over  the 
white  face,  beautiful  as  it  lay  in  deep,  unruffled  peace,  and  remembered  how 
passionate  and  painful  was  the  life  ;  when  I  have  stood  beside  the  dying, 
heard  their  murmured  words  of  wonder,  the  exclamations  of  rapture,  and  seen 
a  light,  not  of  this  world,  fall  upon  their  faces  as  they  touched  the  margin  of  the 
great  change, — I  have  said,  "Death,  thou  art  a  gain." — Rev,  W,  W.  Murray. 


THE  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Earth  is  only  a  lodging-place  for  the  Christian  ;  his  home  is  in  heaven. 
^  John  Owen,  the  profound  theologian  and  htmible  Christian,  felt  in  his 
last  hours,  for  it  is  related  of  him  that  when  he  was  on  his  dying  bed,  await- 
ing his  speedy  dissolution,  he  dictated  a  short  letter  to  a  friend.  The 
amanuensis  had  written,  "  I  am  yet  in  the  land  of  the  living."  He  at  once 
Arrested  him,  saying,  "Stop,  alter  that  :  write,  I  am  yet  in  the  land  of  the 
dying,  but  I  hope  soon  to  be  in  the  land  of  the  living,*^ 
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And  went  and  told  JeansJ* —Matt.  tiv.   12. 

They  "  went  and  told  "  the  Saviour  : 

Words  these  so  sweet  to  hear  ! 
What  comfort  to  the  weary  heart 

To  know  that  He  is  near. 
They  saw  Him — ^heard  his  gentle  voice  ; 
We  see  not,  yet  our  hearts  rejoice. 

For  we  have  felt  Him  near  us 

In  many  a  battle-field  ; 
And  He  has  walked  beside  us, 
Our  refuge  and  our  shield  ; 
We  must  have  fainted  in  the  fight,         ^ 
But  telling  Him,  He  gave  us  might. 

And  when  the  storms  of  life 

Swept  o'er  our  summer  sky. 
And  flowers  all  faded  from  our  path. 

And  love  stood  weeping  by. 
We  told  "  the  Master,"  and  He  gave 
Faith  thai  oould  see  beyond  the  grave. 

And  ah  !  we  know  full  well 

Our  conflicts  are  not  o'er  ; 
But  we  are  not  afraid  to  go 

If  Jesus  walks  before. 
F6r  he  has  said  that  if  we  cry 
He  will  give  strength  and  victory. 

And  when  with  shrinking  hearts 

We  stand  by  Jordan's  wave, 
And  the  beloved  of  earth 

May  weep,  but  cannot  save — 
Then  in  that  hour  of  mortal  fear, 
We  know  our  Saviour  will  be  near. 

So  though  we  cannot  see 

The  Saviour  that  we  love. 
Rejoicingly  we  travel  on 

To  bur  bright  home  above  ; 
For  well  we  know^his  listening  ear 
And  helping  hand  are  ever^near. 

Cliftwi.  E.  A.  GoDww. 
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THE  LATE  BEV.   W.  o'nEILL. 

This     devoted     and    energetic  Home 
minionary  and  pastor  departed  thia  life 
on  Thursday,  June  8,  1871.    His  early 
manhood  was  consecrated  to  Christ  and 
His  service,  as  a  town  missionary  and 
evang^elist  in  his  native  country,  Ireland, 
and  for  a  short  season  asa  city  missionary 
in  London.    Possessing  great  aptitude 
for  aggressive  labour  among  the  working 
rural  population,  be  was  accepted  by  the 
Home  Missionary  Sooiety,  and  appointed 
to  a  spiritually  dark  and  dreary  district 
in  Devonshire,  in  the  year  1836.    With- 
eridge,  in  that  county,  was  the  centre  of 
his  operations.    Here  he  laboured  with 
much  energy,  perseverance,  and  useful- 
ness for  nineteen  years.    In  the  course 
of  that   period  he   was  the  means  of 
building  five  small  chapels,  forming  day 
and  Sunday-schools,  and  supplying,  with 
the  aid  of   lay  helpers,  that  extensive 
district  with  abundant  means  of  spiritual 
instruction.      Exhausted   by   his   self- 
denying  labours,  and  withal  seriously 
impaired  in  health,  he  left  the  country, 
and  rested  awhile  in   the   metropolis. 
Invited  by  the  Church  and  urged  by 
Mr.  Samu^  Morley  and  others,  he  under- 
took the  apparently  hopeless  task  of 
raising   a    new   congregation    in   the 
almost  deserted  chapel  in  Kew  Broad- 
Btieet,  chiefly  by  domiciliary  visitation 
among  the  working  population  of  that 
vicinity.    It  was  one  thing,  however,  to 
be  a  successful  home  missionary  in  the 
coimtry :  it  was  quite  another  to  succeed 
08  a  pastor  in  such  a  locality  as  New 
Broad-street.    He  continued  at  his  post 
for  about   eight  years,  when   it   was 
found  there  was  no  hope  of  permanent 
success.    The  chapel  was  closed,  and  the 
("^ngregation  for  the  most  part  absorbed 
in  the  adjacent  church  worshipping  in 


Finsbury  Chapel.  Mr.  O'Neill's  health 
was  now  evidently  giving  way  under 
the  pressure  of  labour  and  anxiety,  and 
a  small  country  sphere  was  sought  and 
obtained.  In  Leatherhead,  a  somewhat 
populous  village  in  Surrey,  he  found  a 
small  congregation  who  cordially  appre- 
ciated his  services,  and  he  was  accepted 
as  their  pastor.  For  five  years  he 
discharged  his  ministerial  duties,  both 
public  and  private,  with  much  diligence, 
and  with  manifest  tokens  of  the  Divine 
approbation.  But  his  strength  failed. 
Bronchitis,  asthma,  dropsy,  and  other 
ailments  set  in,  and  at  length  terminated 
his  most  active  and  energetic  life.  He 
died  peacefully  and  calmly  as  a  man  of 
God  and  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
sixty-second  year  of  his  age,  amid  the 
deep  regrets  of  his  numerous  family,  and 
of  his  small  but  affectionate  congrega- 
tion. His  remaioa  were  interred  at 
nford  Cemetery,  his  friend  Bev.  £. 
Mannering  officiating  at  the  funeral : 
and  his  death  was  improved  at  Leather- 
head,  at  his  own  request,  by  his  friend 
Bev.  B.  Ashton  on  the  following 
Sabbath  evening.  Mr.  O'Neill  pub- 
lished several  works  during  the  course  of 
his  ministry;  by  them,  he,  though 
"dead,  still  speaketh."  Though  pos- 
sessed of  only  moderate  natural  abilities 
and  had  but  little  mental  culture  in  early 
life,  yet  by  prayer,  perseverance,  and 
diligent  employment  of  tim^  both  in 
study  and  labours,  together  with  self- 
abnegation  and  kindlinesp  of  heart  and 
manner,  he  succeeded  in  efiecting  an 
amount  of  good  both  in  Ireland  and  in 
England  which  was  truly  surprising. 
He  was  a  good  and  useful  man,  and 
according  to  the  powers  which  God  had 
given  him  he  served  his  generation 
faithfully  and  well. 
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NOTICES   OF   BOOKS. 


Itotkes  0f  l&oak%. 


TJte  Holy  Bible  according  to  the 
Authoi-Ued   Veraim,     With    an    Ex- 
planatory and  Critical  Commentary, 
and  a  Bevision  of  the  Translation. 
By  Bishops  and  other  Clergy  of  the 
Anglican  Chnrch.    Edited  by  F.  C. 
Cook,  IVLA.,  Canon  of  Exeter.  Vol.  I., 
in    two     parts.       (London:    John 
Murray,  Albemarle-street). 
In  these  two  goodly  volumes  we  have 
the  first  instalment  of  what  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Speaker's  Commentary. 
The  history  of  the  undertaking  may  be 
given  in  a  few  words.      At  the  time 
when  Bishop  Colenso's  theories  c^inst 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  Pentateuch 
were  exciting   much  interest  and  no 
little  fear  among    the   friends  of  the 
Bible,  the  Speaker  of  the   House    of 
Commons  suggested  that  it  would  be  of 
great  service  to  intelligent  religious  faith, 
if  a  number  of  eminent  Biblical  scholars 
would  unite,  to  produce  a  Commentary 
on  Scripture  which  would  present  the 
latest  results  of  sound  criticism  enriched 
with  the  illustrations  and  confirmations, 
which  the  recent  discoveries  of  science 
and  devout  research  can  supply.    Tho 
Speaker  mentioned  his  idea  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  and  some  others ;  and  a 
company  of  writers  was  organised  who 
should  carry  it  out,  and  fairly  present  to 
educated  laymen  the  thought  and  learn- 
ing of  the  Anglican  Church.     In  the 
two  volumes  now  before  us  wo  have  the 
result,  so  far  as  the  Pentateuch  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  book  ought,  of  course,  to  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  its  original  de- 
sign. It  is  not  a  theological  Commentary 
intended  directly  to  aid  or  nourish  the 
spiritual  life,  but  a  Commentary'  to  help 
intelligent  readers  to  solve  Bil^cal  diffi- 
culties, and  to  understand  more  clearly 
the  true  authority,  claims,  and  meaning 
of  Holy  Scripture.  A  general  editor 
has  been  found  in  the  Hcv.  F.  C.  Cook, 
Canon  of  Exeter,  who  has  many  ad- 


mirable qualifications  for  the  poatkm. 
He  has  associated  with  him  on  this  fint 
instalment   of    the   work    Dr.  Harold 
Browne,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Samuel  CUak, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Bredwardine,  Y.  E.  Espin, 
B.D.,  Rector  of  Wallasey,    and  J.  F. 
Thrupp,  M.A.,  late  Vicar  of  Barring- 
ton.    They  are  not  all  of  equal  merit, 
but  their  work  thus  far  represents  the 
best  type  of  English  scholanhip.    The 
arrangement  adopted  is  excellent.    We 
have  first  a  general  introduction  -to  tho 
Pentateuch,  vrith  separate  introductions 
to  the  several  books.    The  Commenterf 
is  full,  though   necessarily  condensed, 
and  always   carefal,  while    more   im- 
portant and  difficult  questions  are  re- 
served for  more  lengthened  treatment  in 
separate  short  dissertations.     The  text  of 
the  Authorised  Version  is  preserved,  bat 
amended  or  improved  where  the  com- 
mentator thinks  the   original   Hebrew 
requires  it.    On  passages  which  involve 
points  of  theological  controvexay  little  is 
said,  sometimes   nothing,  so    that  the 
reader  is  disappointed ;  but  taking  the 
work  for  what  it  professes  to  be,  we  can 
speak  of  it  in  very  high  terms  as  a  woric 
that  will  be  of  great  and  lasting  value, 
by  making  the  Word  of  God  dearer  to 
many,  and  giving  them  an  intelligent 
confidence  in  its  authenticity    and  au- 
thority as  a  Divine  Revelation. 

Licidenh  in  the  Life  of  Edward 

Wright.  By  Edwabd  Leaou,  Author 
of  '*  Sketches  of  Christian  Work  among 
the  Lowly.'*  (London:  Hodderand 
Stoughton.) 

These  "iticidents"  arc  remarkable 
illustrations  of  the  Divine  power  of 
Christianity.  The  candid  reader  will 
riso  from  their  perusal  with  tho  con- 
viction, not  only  that  the  Gospel  is  from 
Heaven,  but  that  it  is  fitted  to  melt  the 
stoniest  heart,  and  cleanse  the  foulest  de- 
filement. The  moral  resurrection 
ofiectod  in  the  case  of  Ned  Wright,  as  he 
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was  commonly  called,  is  perhaps  more 
demonstrative  of  the  tmth  and  divinity 
of  Christianity,  than  any  physical 
miracle  recorded.  Let  any  one  look  on 
the  wonderful  contrast  presented  by  tho 
past  and  present  ^'incidents  *'  recorded  in 
this  volume,  and  they  cannot  but  feel 
that,  conclusive  as  the  evidence  is  of  the 
Divine  mission  of  Christ  furnished  by 
the  giving  of  sight  to  the  blind,  and 
hearing  to  the  deaf,  that  yielded  by  the 
renovated  life  of  Mr.  Wright  is  still  more 
conclusive.  The  book  indeed  strikingly 
ollostrates  a  triumphant  miracle  of  Divine 
grace  and  power,  and  is  eminently  fitted 
io  encourage  and  stimulate  all  earnest 
workers  in  the  most  hopeless  fields  of 
Christian  labour.  No  depth  of  misery 
.and  crime  is  beyond  the  power  of  the 
Gospel. 

Xectitres,  Exegetical  and  Practical^ 

on  the  Epistle  of  JatMs,  with  a  new 
translation  of  the  Epistle  and  Notes 
on  the  Greek  Text.  By  the  Rev. 
BoBE&T  Johnstone,  LL.B.,  Arbroath. 
(Edinburgh :  W.  Oliphant  and  Co.) 

An  able,  judidous,  und  scholarly 
exposition,  which  we  accept  as  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  means  of  true 
Scriptural  interpretation.  The  author  is 
evidently  well  qualified  for  the  task  of 
exposition.  His  volume  yields  ample 
proof  of  intelligence,  piety,  and  scholar- 
ship. The  new  translation  of  the  Epistle 
and  the  notes  on  the  Greek  text  evince 
exact  and  critical  knowledge  of  the 
original;  the  disquisition  on  the  iden- 
tity of  St.  James  and  his  relationship 
to  our  Lord  is  able  and  satisfactory; 
and  the  lectures,  which  cover  the  whole 
Epistle,  are  remarkable  for  their  clear- 
ness, force,  and  comprehensiveness. 
They  are,  indeed,  a  thorough  and  beau- 
tifol  vindication  of  practical  Christianity, 
•as  well  as  of  the  harmony  of  the  teaching 
of  8t.  James  with  that  of  St.  Paul.  We 
heartily  commend  this  volume  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers,  as  one  of  the  best 
and  most  useful  commentaries  it  has 
been  our  fortune  to  meet  with. 


The  Sunday- School  World.     An 

Encyclop«x»dia  of  Facts  and  Principles, 
illustrated  by  anecdotes,  incidents, 
and  quotations  from  the  works  of 
the  most  eminent  writers  on 
Sunday-school  matters.  Edited  by 
JaAes  Comper  Gray,  Author  of 
"Topics  for  Teachers,"  &c.  (London: 
EUiot  Stock.) 

To  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  to  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment and  management  of  Sunday-schools 
this  volume  will  prove  an  immense  boon. 
Everything  relating  to  superintendents, 
secretaries,  teachers,  scholars,  libraries, 
modes  of  teaching,  visiting,  and  a  variety 
of  other  matters,  is  illustrated  by  this 
marvellous  collection  of  **  Facts  and 
opinions,*'  It  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  in  any  way  coimected  with  Sunday- 
schools. 

Power  in  Weahiesa,   Memorials 

of  the  Rev.  W.  Rhodes  of  Damerham. 
By  Charles  Stanford,  Author  of 
"  Central  Truths,"  (London :  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.) 

This  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of 
Mr.  Rhodes  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with 
interest  and  profit.  He  was  a  man  of 
greaX  mental  power,  and  eminent 
piety.  Although  the  subject  of  much 
physical  weakness,  and  straitened  in  cir- 
cumstances, he  was  ever  active  in  works 
of  usefulness,  and  careful  to  economise 
for  purposes  of  charity.  He  was  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  "  power  in  weak- 
ness." 

The  Life  of  our  Lord  ami  Saviour 

Jisua  Christ.  Dedicated  by  permission 
to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaf- 
tesbury, K.G.  (London:  The  Book 
Society.) 

In  this  admirable  little  book,  published 
at  the  low  price  of  twopence,  all  the 
facts  and  incidents  of  the  life  of  our  Lord 
are  so  classified  and  arranged  as  to  pre- 
sent a  connected  whole,  and  to  enable  the 
reader  to  harmonize  the  Gk>spels. 
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SL  Paul:    His  Life,   Labours, 

and  Epiatles,  A  narrative  and  argu- 
rnent.  By  Felix  Buxob.vbr,.  Author 
of  "Rome  and  the  Council  in  the 
Nineteenth  Ceotury."  Translated 
from  the  French  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Author.  (London:  Religious 
Tract  Society.) 

M.  Bungener  is  widely  known  as  a 
historical  and  theological  writer.  His 
writings  have  appeared  in  several  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  and  are  highly 
valued  by  all  who  have  read  them.  This 
volume  is  perhaps  the  best  production  of 
his  pen.  It  not  only  throws  a  deep  in- 
terest around  the  details  of  the  life  of 
the  Groat  Apostle,  but  discusses  with 
remarkable  felicity  not  a  few  of  the  most 
perplexiug  questions  of  the  day.  As  *'  a 
narrative  and  argument,"  it  has 
special  merits, and  numerous  as  biogra- 
phies of  St.  Paul  have  been,  this  occupies 
a  place  of  its  own,  and  will  amply  repay 
a  careful  perusal. 

View  of  the  State  of  Europe  dur-^ 

ing  the  Middle  Agee,  By  Henby 
Hallam,  IiL.D.,  F.R.A.S.  Adapted  to 
the  Use  of  Students.  By  William 
Smith,  LL.D.  (London :  John  Mur- 
ray.) 

This  work  is  now  published  as  one  of 
the  series  of  Students*  Manuals  issued 
by  Mr.  Murray.  It  appears  that  in- 
justice has  been  done  to  the  literary 
character  of  Mr.  Hallam,  by  a  recent 
reprint  of  the  obsolete  edition  of  1816, 
after  it  had  been  superseded  by  the 
Author's  own  careful  revision,  and  en- 
riched by  many  supplementary  notes. 
Hence,  by  way  of  righteous  self- 
defence,  the  work  is  published  in  its 
present  form.  The  editor  has  incor- 
porated in  the  text  the  corrections  made 
by  Mr.  Hallam  in  notes,  and  has  omitted 
very  little  of  the  original,  so  that  the 
book  remains  as  a  whole,  unabridged 
and  unchanged.  The  work  has  stood 
the  test  of  criticism,  and  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  standard  works 


in  our  language.  It  is  now  available  for 
students,  and  within  reach  of  many  who 
could  not  afford  to  buy  it  in  its  origiosl 
form. 

Aunt  MabeVs  Prayer.    By  Mr& 

Hbndbbson.        (Edinburgh  :       W. 
Oliphantand  Co.) 

A  touching  story.  Aunt  Mabd*t 
prayer  was  the  urgent  and  unconditionsl 
palition  thut  a  sick  child,  her  nephew* 
whose  life  was  in  danger,  might  be 
spared.  The  boy  was  spared  but  his  eye- 
sight was  taken.  We  rather  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  making  a  story  for  children 
hinge  upon  a  fajci  like  this — as  apt  to 
give  them  wrong  ideas  of  prayer.  The 
tale  itself  is  otherwise  attracUre  and 
well-written. 

The  EpiHtle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 

Galatiatu.  A  new  tranaUtion  with 
critical  notes  and  doctrinal  lesMOS. 
By  John  H.  Ooownr.  (London: 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

Professor  Godwin  is  doing  good  service 
to  the  Church  by  these  tianslations  with 
notes,  of  diiSerent  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. On  the  whole  we  think  this 
little  volume  on  the  Galatians  is  the  best 
which  has  come  from  his  pen.  The 
Eptstle  itself  has  some  peculiar  difficulties, 
into  the  discussion  of  which  Mr.  Godwin 
fully  enters ;  and  whether  the  reader 
adopt  his  interpretations  or  not,  he  will 
find  that  the  author  always  gives  dear 
reasons  for  his  view,  and  that  his  notes 
are  thoughtful  and  suggestive. 

Sotcing     th£     Good    Seed.     A 

Canadian  Tale.  By  Alicla.  (Edin- 
burgh :  W.  Oliphant  and  Co.) 

The  Messrs.  Oliphant  excel  in  pro- 
ducing good  books  for  the  young.  The 
purpose  of  the  present  volume  is  to  show 
the  power  possessed  by  all  to  inflnoice 
others,  and  the  good  which  may  be  done 
by  the  weakest,  especiaUy  in  the  sphere 
of  the  home  circle.  We  cordially  re- 
commend it. 
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Manual   of  Modern  Geography, 

3Iathematical,  pbysica],  and  political, 
on  a  new  plan,  embraciDg  a  complete 
development  of  the  rlTer  systems  of 
the  globe.  By  Ber.  Alexander 
Mackay,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.  New  and 
greatly  improved  Edition,  in  two  parts. 
(Edinburgh  and  London :  W.  Black- 
wood and  Sons.) 

The  first  edition  of  this  manual  was  a 
wonderful  compendium  of  geography, 
and  this  new  edition,  carefully  revised, 
is  a  great  improvement  on  the  first.  It 
is  the  best  school-book  on  geography; 
that  we  have  seen ;  but  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  school 
book  only.  As  a  cyclopedia  of  geo« 
graphical  information  of  all  kinds  it 
should  be  in  every  library  as  a  book  of 
reference.  At  the  end  of  the  second  part, 
which  is  the  necessary  complement  of 
the  fiisty  there  is  a  copious  index  of  more 
than  forty  pages,  embracing  all  geo- 
graphical names  of  importance,  which 
greatly  adds  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
book.  In  the  orderly  arrangement  of 
the  vast  multitude  of  fieuTts  contained  in 
it,  different  characters  of  type  do  their 
part  so  as  to  strike  the  eye  and  aid  the 
student.  Dr.  Mackay  has  given  us  the 
completest  hand-book  of  geographical 
knowledge  which  we  know,  and  we  trost 
it  will  have  a  greatly  increased  circu- 
lation. 

T^ree  Score  and  Ten  ;  a  Memo- 
rial of  the  late  Albert  Barnes,  (Lon- 
don :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.) 

This  little  volume  has  an  excellent 
portrait  of  Mr.  Barnes  on  its  outside 
cover,  and  contains  a  sketch  of  the  com- 
mentator by  Dr.  Daniel  March;  a  dis- 
course entitled  "  Three  Score  and  Ten,*' 
preached  by  Mr.  Barnes  two  years  be- 
fore his  death  ;  the  funeral  service  and 
memorial  sermon  preached  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  decease  and  interment.  The 
work  will  be  acceptable  to  many  who 
know  Mr.  Barnes  only  through  his 
writings. 


Cicely  Broken* 8  Triak,     How  she 

got  into  them.  How  she  got  out  of 
tbcm.  And  what  they  did  for  her. 
By  Mr.  Prosssb.  (London :  Religious 
T^ct  Society.) 

An  excellent  little  book  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  young  girl  going  out  to  do- 
mestic service. 

Darwinism  Refuted.  An  Essay  on 

Mr.  Darwin's  Theory  of  "  The  Descent 
of  Man."  By  Sidnbt  Hsrbbet  Laino. 
(London:   Elliot  Stock). 

In  this  little  volume  Mr.  Laing  exposes 
very  successfully  the  enormous  assamp- 
tions  and  extravagant  conceits  put  forth 
by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  work  on  **  The 
Descent  of  Man."  Those  who  are 
anxious  to  investigate  the  subject  will 
find  valuable  help  in  these  pages. 

The  Two  Litth  Brmes.    By  the 

author  of  *' Hungering  and  Thirsting,'* 
&c.  (London  :  Beligious  Tract 
Society.) 

We  have  adopted  the  best  method  of 
testing  the  character  of  this  little  book  by 
patting  it  into  the  hands  of  two  young 
children,  who  have  read  it  with  avidity, 
and  pronounce  it  *' interesting  and 
excellent." 

Autopcedia,   or   Imtructiom    on 

Perianal  Education,  Designed  for 
Young  Men.  By  James  McOiubv 
D.D.,  Author  of  "  The  Primal  Dis- 
pensation,"  &o.  Second  Edition, 
greatly  enlarged.  (London  :  S.  W. 
Partridge  and  Co.) 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  a  better 
book  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  young 
man  than  this,  provided  he  will  read  it, 
and  not  be  debarred  by  its  somewhat 
forbidding  title.  It  discusses  the  most 
momentous  themes,  and  some  of  the 
greatest  questions  pertaining  to  the  in? 
tellect,  the  conscience,  and  the  life  of 
man.  Tetthe  book  is  not  dry  or  unin- 
teresting ;  its  soUd  instruction  is  often 
relieved  by  anecdote  and    poetry.     It 
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affordB  a  vast  amount  of  information, 
and  will  richly  reward  those  who  will 
make  themselves  masters  of  its  contents. 
It  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every 
"  Yonng  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Society." 

The  Beauty  of  the  Great  King, 

and  other  Foems  for  the  Heart  and 
Home.  By  W.  Pools  Balferk.  (Lon- 
don :  James  Clarke  &  Co.) 
Mr.  Balfem*B  qualifications  as  a  writer 
of  hymns  and  lyrics  are  above  mediocrity. 
Here  and  there  the  descriptive  power  is 
finely  brought  out;  but  the  chief  features 
of  the  book  are  heart  and  tenderness. 
There  are  many  pieces  in  which  grate- 
ful Christians  will  find  their  own  feelings 
happily   expressed.    The   compositions 
are  arranged  under  the  following  heads  : 
The  Beauty  of  the  Ghreat  King ;  Songs 


of  Parable  and  Figure;  Songs  of  Fact 
and  Circumstance;  Songs  of  Christitn 
life;  Songs  of  the  Temple;  and  Songs 
for  the  times. 

Pollie  and  Winnie  ;  or,  the  Story 

of  the  Good  Samaritan,    By  F.  F.  0. 
(London :  John  F.  Shaw  &  Co.) 
This  little  book  contains  a  very  touch- 
ing tale  for  children  based  on  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

Dreams  of  Victory  and  Lefeai, 

and  other  Foems.  By  Ellis  Aixslet. 
(London :  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co.)  ^ 
There  are  several  pieces  inthelitUe 
book  about  the  late  French  war,  from 
which,  we  suppose,  it  gets  its  title.  There 
are  also  compositions  on  a  variety  of 
other  subjects.  The  poetie  qualities  of 
the  book  are  not  remarkable. 
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A  WOBK  07  FAITH  AND  LOVS. — LAFOECB, 
DOSDOONB,  FBANCE. 

Thb  work  of  M.  John  Bost,  the  de- 
voted pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
at  Laf orce,  is  not  so  well  known  in  this 
country  as  it  ought  to  be.  A  brief  his- 
tory of  the  '*  Church  and  Institutions  of 
Laforce  "  has  been  lately  published  by 
M.  Bost  (Nisbet  and  Co.)  which  supplies 
full  information  as  to  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  his  undertaking.  He  was  pur- 
suing his  studies  for  the  ministry  at 
Montauban,  under  the  direction  of  MM. 
Adolphe  Monod  and  Be  Felice,  when  a 
call  came  to  him  from  the  small  church 
of  Laforce  to  become  its  pastor  in  the 
year  1844.  There  was  everything  in  the 
place  itself,  the  ancient  memories  con- 
nected with  it,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  Church  at  the  time,  to  excite  inte- 
rest in  the  susceptible  mind  of  the  young 
minister.  Laforce,  situated  on  rising 
ground  overlooking  the  plain  of  the  Dor- 
dogne,  and  the  near  and  more  distant 
view  of  vineyards  and  fields  is  riant  and 
beautiftil.    At  the  time  of  the  Beforma- 


tion  its  doctrines  were  embraced  by  the 
Dukes  of  Caumont-Laforce,  who  inha- 
bited a  fine  chfiteau  destroyed  during 
the  Revolution.  Protestant  churches 
arose  at  that  time  throughout  the  dii- 
trict.  Then  followed  days  of  penecu* 
tion  and  the  "  assemblies  of  the  desert ;" 
but  when  quieter  times  succeeded  there 
was  still  a  small  Protestant  church  at 
Laforce,  which  was  under  the  Consistory 
of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Bergersc 
In  that  body,  however,  the  Socinianor 
nationalistic  element  predominated,  and 
a  pastor  was  nominated  for  laf  orce  who 
openly  denied  many  of  the  truths  of  the 
Bible.  The  people,  among  whom  some 
spiritual  lifehaddisoovered  itsdf  in  con- 
nexion with  thevisitsandpreachingof  the 
students  of  the  college  at  Ste.  Foy,  de- 
clined to  receivehim,  andastheConnstoiy 
refusedto  yield,  constitiited  themsekeisa 
Independent  Church,  and  invited  M. 
Bost,  who  is  the  son  of  M.  A.  Best,  well 
known  by  his  "  Memoires  du  BtteO 
Beligieux,"  and  other  writings  and  la- 
bours, to  be  their  minister.     The  ipiri- 
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ioal  building  being  thus  prepaied,  the 
material  edifice  followed.  By  the  com- 
bined efibrts  of  the  people  a  church  was 
shortly  afterwards  erected  and  paid  for 
without  foreign  aid.  Thus  settled  in  his 
sphere  of  service,  M.  Boat  soon  directed 
his  attention  to  works  subsidiary  to  the 
main  objects  of  his  ministry.  He  first 
saw  the  necessity  which  existed  for  an 
institation  for  girla .  in  that  part  of 
France,  in  which  they  might  be  both 
sheltered  from  moral  exposure,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant 
iaith— many  of  the  daughters  of  the  scat- 
tered Protestants  haying  been  drawn 
to  the  oonyents  for  instruction,  and  thus 
imbued  with  the  teachings  of  Bome. 
With  th^  sanction  and  reconunendation 
of  the  professors  and  ministers  of  Mon- 
tauban,  he  resolved  to  build  a  house  for 
fifty  young  girls.  Furnished  with  a 
letter  of  introdoction'to  the  Hon.  Ar- 
thur Einnaird,  he  visited  this  country  in 
1846,  and  made  applications  first  in 
Edinburgh,  where  objects  connected 
with  continental  evangelization  have 
long  found  such  warm  support,  and 
afterwards  in  DubUn  and  London.  He 
thus  obtained  the  means  for  carrying  out 
his  puxpoee.  In  May,  1848,  the  **  Fa-- 
mine  £panff^iique  **  was  opened,  into 
which  more  than  four  hundred  young 
girls  have  since  been'  admitted.  Ono 
thing,  however,  s^iggested  another.  A 
poor  girl,  twelve  years  old,  was  sent  to 
the  institution  who  was  soon  found  to 
be  of  weak  intellect ;  her  mother  was  an 
idiot.  What  was  to  be  done  in  such  a 
case  ?  She  was  retained  for  the  present 
because  of  the  difficulty  o!  the  altema- 
tive  of  sending  her  back  to  her  mother, 
but  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  make  the  '*  Famille  Evangiliqut  ** 
at  once  school  and  hospital.  Another 
case  soon  presented  itself.  A  letter  came 
to  announce  that  '*  a  little  monster,"  of 
fire  years  of  age,  had  been  picked  up  on 
a  dunghill  in  Paris,  and  needed  an  asy- 
lum. M.  Bost  had  been  enabled  by  the 
help  of  "RtigliftTi  friends  to  build  a  par- 
sonage, and  he  resolved  to  find  shelter 
for  the  poor  child  in  his  own  house  till 


some  moro  permanent  provision  could  bo 
made,  his  faithful  servant  willingly  eon- 
senting  to  attend  to  her.  The  other 
idiot  was  also  transferred  to  the  parson- 
age, and  for  eighteen  months  they  both 
continued  there,  and  were  taught  to  read 
and  knit  a  little,  and  to  sing  hymns. 
Other  applications  came  in.  A  house, 
lately  built,  was  hired,  and  was  called 
"  £eth€sda,"  The  two  idiots^  a  young 
girl  suffering  from  scrofula,  and  another 
with  a  spinal  complaint,  became  the  first 
inmates.  It  was  announced  as  an  asy- 
lum **for  th€  incurable,  the  blifidf  and  ths 
idiot*'  Sympathy  was  manifested, and 
money  was  contributed.  The  house  was 
soon  found  too  small,  and  was,  more- 
over, claimed  by  the  authorities,  that  it 
might  be  turned  into  a  police-station. 
But  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
that  the  demand  was  made,  the  mayor  of 
the  place,  who  had  heard  of  it,  offered  his 
own  property  for  sale,  as  he  wished  to 
leave  the  neighbourhood.  The  price 
was  £1 ,800.  The  house  was  not  all  that 
could  be  desired,  but  there  were  large 
meadows,  vines,  fruit  trees,  a  perennial 
spring  of  water,  and  sodm  live  stock. 
M.  Bost  visited  Paris  to  consult  with 
friends,  and  a  drawing-room  meeting 
was  held,  at  which  the  excellent 
Adolphe  Monod,  already  smitten  with 
mortal  sickness,  presided.  He  earnestly 
urged  that  the  property  should  be 
secured,  and  the  project  carried  out.  He 
said  that  he  was  hhnself  an  incurable, 
but  that  he  had  God  as  his  Father,  and 
had  also  wife,  children,  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  many  friends,  whereas  these 
unhappy  ones  only  possessed  their  mis- 
fortunes. The  sum  of  14,000  francs  was 
subscribed  in  Paris,  and  an  i^ipeal  ad- 
dressed to  the  provinces.  England  and 
Scotland  again  largely  helped,  and  in 
November,  1855,  the  asylum  was  dedi- 
cated amidst  a  vast  gathering  of  friends 
who  came  from  afar  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion.  Btthteda  has  still  a  large 
fanuly  of  sufferers,  and  very  many  have 
gone  from  it  to  the  worid  where  suffer- 
ing is  no  more.  But  B^thesda  was  for 
girls  only.    Many  applications  came  in 
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ibr  l>03rB,  but  they  could  oot  bo  received.' 
Oue  poor  boy,  paralysed  in  bis  lower 
limbB,  and  a  prey  to  scrofula,  whose  case 
was  peculiarly  pitiable,  when  told  that 
he  could  not  be  admitted  sobbed  aloud, 
and  said,  "  But  why  will  not  that  gen- 
tleman, who  is  said  to  be  so  kind,  receive 
me  ? "  and  when  told  that  the  asylum 
was  only  for  girls,  cried  out  indignantly, 
**  Are  not  boys  worth  as  much  as  girls  f  " 
The  remonstrance  carried  so  much  con- 
viction with  it  to  the  mind  of  M.  Best, 
that  he  resolved  on  a  further  effort.  Two 
small  houses,  surrounded  by  meadows, 
were  obtained,  repaired,  and  adapted  for 
the  new  use  to  which  they  were  to  be 
applied — and  Siloam  was  founded.  The 
poor  boy  was  received,  and  the  nurse  of 
M.  Adolphe  Monod,  now  gone  to  his 
eternal  repose,  became  his  attendant. 
Other  young  patients  were  added.  Si- 
loam  has  now  a  large  family.  It  has 
been  removed  to  another  place  still  more 
eligible,  a  mile  and  a-half  from  Laforce, 
where  a  brook  flows  in  front  of  the  house. 
There  was  yet  one  dreadful  disease — as 
mysterious  as  dreadful — for  which  no 
provision  had  been  made — epilepsy, 
Hany  piteous  applications  had  be^ 
made  on  behalf  of  epileptic  oiphkns  in 
vain.  But  M.  Best  was  at  length  con- 
strained also  to  embrace  these  in  his 
plan,  as  before,  by  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances. A  poorUttle  girl  had  been 
admitted  into  B^eeda,  who  was  subject 
to  epileptic  fits,  but  this  had  not 
been  made  known  by  her  relatives. 
One  day  she  was  prostrated  by  an 
attack,  to  the  dismay  of  the  other  in- 
mates. M.  Best,  summoned  to  the  spot, 
found  her  lying  on  the  floor,  with 
pallid  countenance  and  dishevelled  hair. 
It  became  necessary  to  separate  her  from 
the  other  sufferers.  The  applications 
from  other  epileptics  woto  now  read 
over  again  by  M.  Bost,  and  he  resolved 
to  try  to  found  other  asylum.  He 
axmounced  his  intention  at  a  large 
meeting  in  the  EgUse  de  la  RMemption 
at  Paris,  Francois  Delepert  presiding. 
Hany  cried  **  Oh !  oh !"  M.  Boat,  intent 
on  kis  purpose,  exclaimed,  with  tears  in 


his  eyes,  "  It  is  for  the  epUeptics— for 
the  epileptics — ^forthe  epileptics."  The 
venerable  chairman  came  to  hira,  and 
taking  both  his  hands,  said,  "  I  will  gire 
you  a  thousand  francs,  and  if  necessuy, 
I  will  you  more."    M.  Best  described 
the  scene  at  B^thesda.    The  cause  vu 
gained.    One   friend    said,  "  When  I 
heard  you  announce  the  fonnation  of  & 
fourth  asylum,  I  said  to  myself  *  This 
time  I  wfll  withdraw  my  subscriptiaB ;' 
but  when  you  uttered  the  dreadful  word 
epileptie,  you  quite  upset  me.    I  will 
continue  my  subscription,  and  here  tie 
600  franca  for  Ebenezer."    Ebeneser  mi 
founded,  and  2,000  persons  were  present 
at  the  dedication,  Ftofessor  Be  Felice 
presiding.  This  institution  was  for  girk, 
but  it  necessitated  another  for  epSeptie 
boys,  to  whom  no  establishment  in  Frmce 
or  Switzerland  was   open.    This  vts 
called  BetheL    It  was  very  small  at  first 
It  is  now  removed  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Siloam,  and  occupies  a  large  building. 
Both  of  these  are  sufiKdentlyremotefrem 
the  asylums  for  girls.    Most  of  the  boys 
are  able  to  walk  in  to  Laforce  to  poUie 
worship.    Thoee  too  weak  to  go  <m  foot 
are  conveyed  in  an  onmibus  belongisg 
to  the  Institution.    A  new  and  larger 
church  has  also  been    bmlt,  and  was 
opened  in  1868.    In  it  special  proviaioa 
has  been  made  for  the  epileptics  and  in* 
valids  in  a  compartment  protected  by  a 
lattice,  and  from  which  a  door  opens  into 
a  garden. 

These  five  asylums  present  a  spectacle 
of  unusual  interest.  The  writer  of  tbis 
notice  visited  Laforce  in  1866,  before 
the  present  completeness  was  attained, 
but  saw  then  enough  to  leave  a  deep  im* 
pression  on  his  mind.  The  institutiona, 
which  have  been  established  in  a  large 
measure  by  help  from  England,  have 
still  a  strong  claim  on  English  sympathy, 
and  especially  in  the  present  drcnm- 
stances  of  France.  Contributions  may 
be  sent  to  Messrs.  Bansom,  Bouverie, 
and  Co.,  1,  Pall  Mall  East,  or  Messrs. 
Kisbet,  Bemers-street,  London,  or  to 
Wm.  Crosfield,  Esq.,  Liverpool. 
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I-— f  nnnitJit. — i,\t  gloffat  |it»titBtioit. 

QUBING  the  progress  of  the  Society,  as  Christian  churches  have 
multipUed  in  oar  varions  missions,  and  ohurch  members  have  in- 
creased, few  things  have  gratified  the  Directors  and  the  constituents  of 
the  Society  more,  than  the  establishment  of  TNsTirnnoxs  for  the  training 
of  a  Native  ministry.  The  increase  of  converts  both  produces  the  want, 
and  supplies  the  means  of  satisfying  it.  As  Christian  men  and  women 
multiply,  it  is  their  duty  to  provide  the  teachers  and  pastors,  who  shall 
both  care  for  the  edification  of  their  brethren,  and  shall  proclaim  the 
gospel  to  the  sinful  men  around  them.  In  the  earliest  stage  of  progress 
the  attainments  of  such  men  may  be  but  simple ;  as  years  go  by  education 
and  training,  continued  for  years,  may  raise  their  acquirements  and 
elevate  their  character,  so  as  to  make  them  fit  men  for  leading  the 
churches  to  higher  stages  of  knowledge,  character,  and  usefulness.  The 
mission  stations  thus  pass  through  the  same  process  which  has  been 
undergone  by  the  ministry  of  the  churches  at  home  in  the  course  of 
several  generations. 

Unhappily,  it  is  not  all  our  missions  which  have  been  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  bringing  forward  these  useful  men,  and  systematically  seeking 
them  out  and  educating  them.    The  presence  of  a  large  staff  of  English 
missionaries,  who  with  pleasure  undertook  the  pastoral  care  of  the  native 
churches,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  tended  both  to  hide  the  want, 
and  to  repress  the  zeal  of  men  who  might  have  been  able  and  willing  to 
do  the  same.    And  in  some  cases  this  influence  was  exerted  with  such 
power,  and  over  so  long  a  period,  that  the  native  ministry  has  been 
entirely  lost  sight  of.    In  other  Missions,  however,  the  English  mission- 
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aries  fostered  its  growth ;  and  in  tlie  course  of  time  several  Inatitations 
were  established  to  train  the  men  who  offered  themQelves  for  the  holy 
sendee.  In  Polynesia,  the  Institutions  at  Baiatea,  Rarotonga  and  Maliu 
have  long  been  known^  and  have  been  greatly  blessed.  In  more  recent 
years  those  in  Mare  and  lifu  have  supplied  the  native  teachers  needed  by 
the  churches  of  the  Loyalty  Islands.  In  India  the  seminary  at  Nagercoil 
has  had  a  large  and  most  useful  career,  and  the  Institutions  at  Bangalore, 
Madras,  and  Calcutta,  have  in  recent  days  trained  many  fedthfol  brethren 
who  have  been  ordained  as  pastors  or  native  missionaries.  The  Inatita- 
tion  in  Madagascar  was  opened  only  three  years  ago,  and  has  promise  of 
the  highest  usefulness. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  for  the  commencement  of  such  an  Institution 
among  the  Bechuana  missions  north  of  the  Orange  Hiver.  Three  yean 
ago  the  subject  was  suggested  by  tiie  Directors  to  the  missionary  brethren 
for  their  consideration,  and  its  importance  was  fully  recog^nised.  The 
departure  to  England  of  three  of  the  missionaries — Messrs.  Mo&t, 
Ashton,  and  Mackenzie — naturally  suspended  the  project  for  a  while;  bat 
the  return  of  the  latter  brethren  has  rendered  it  feasible,  and  the  Directois 
anticipate  that  the  judgment  of  the  District  Committee  on  the  form  it 
shall  assume  and  the  place  where  it  shall  be  at  present  located,  is  now  on 
its  way  to  England. 

It  had  already  been  settled  that  the  first  grant  for  commencing  it 
should  be  made  in  the  Warrant  for  the  coming  year,  when  the  Directors 
were  gratified  to  find  that  several  friends  of  the  Society  were  giving 
to  the  scheme  a  special  attention,  and  were  anxious  to  make  it  the  means 
of  manifesting  the  high  regard  in  which  they  hold  their  honoured 
brother,  Mr.  Moffat.  In  the  month  of  Jime,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Nottingham  Auxiliary,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Bev.  C.  Clemance,  it  was 
resolved  to  rdse  for  it  the  sum  of  £150,  and  that  sum  has  since  been 
exceeded.  A  few  days  after  Mr.  MojSat's  friends  at  Warrington  ofiered 
their  contributions  to  the  same  object. 

During  the  past  month  the  friends  in  Birmingham  entered  most 
warmly  into  the  project,  and,  on  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Robert  Hudson, 
resolved  to  raise  for  it  £1,000.  Six  hundred  pounds  were  contributed 
at  once,  on  the  morning  of  the  well-known  Annual  Missionary  Break- 
fast. Emulating  the  example  of  Birmingham,  the  friends  of  the  Sodetf 
in  Bristol,  on  the  proposal  of  Mr.  H.  0.  Wills,  in  the  course  of  their 
anniversary  services,  which  have  been  distinguished  by  an  unnsoal 
eamestnchs,  have  determined  to  contribute  at  least  £500  more.  And 
doubtless  many  other  Auxiliaries  and  friends  will  follow  their  example* 
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The  Directors  cannot  but  be  deeply  gratified  by  the  generous  efforts 
thus  being  made  to  aid  the  Bechuana  missions.  The  time  has  arrived 
for  adding  this  new  element  to  a  mission  which.  Qod  is  beginning 
greatly  to  bless.  The  original  station  and  church  at  the  Kuruman  hare 
long  since  grown  into  three  churches,  with  sixteen  out-stations.  A 
church  has  been  founded  by  Mr.  Price,  at  Molepolole,  apiong  thirty 
thousand  Bakwains.  The  station  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  at  Shoshong,  among 
the  Bamangwato,  with  thirty  thousand  people,  has  begun  to  feel  as 
never  before  the  power  of  the  gospel.  These  churches  contain  together 
more  than  a  thousand  members,  among  some  four  thousand  nominal 
Christians.  A  few  faithful  men  have  served  them  as  teachers,  and 
several  promising  young  men  are  ready  to  offer  themselves  for  training. 
At  first  but  a  small  outlay  will  be  required  for  buildings.  The  annual 
outlay  may  be  but  £150,  increasing  in  time  to  £300  or  £400.  The  Insti- 
tution will  be  available  for  the  education  of  schoolmasters  as  well  as 
preachers  and  pastors;  and  whatever  is  contributed  to  it  will  be  of 
course  strictly  devoted  to  its  use.  May  the  Holy  Spirit  grant  a  special 
blessing  to  this  effort,  put  forth  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of 
His  Church,  and  choose  and  endow  many  men  from  these  once  savage 
African  tribes  to  preach  His  gospel  of  holiness  and  peace  for  their 
enlightenment  and  redemption. 


II. — Smi\  %itm. — €\t  ^amangloato  fission. 

THE  Bamahgwato,  the  Bakwexa,  and  tho  Bangwaketse  constituted  one  tribe 
in  olden  times.     The  popnlation  of  the  town  of  Shoshong  and  its  suburbs  is 
more  than  30,000.    The  Mission  was  commenced  here  in  1865.    The  present 
missionaries  are  the  Reyds.  John  McKxjtzib,  and  J.  D,  HsrsviiN. 

At  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  mission,  Seehomi,  then 
chief  of  the  Bahakgwato  tribe,  while  professing  friendship  towards  the 
missionaries  personally,  nevertheless  opposed  their  work  and  persecuted 
those  who  attended  church  and  school.  In  the  year  1866,  however, 
Uacheko,  who  had  a  prior  claim  to  the  chieftainship,  was  installed  in 
the  office ;  the  two  sons  of  his  predecessor,  Khame  and  Khamans,  being 
allowed  to  reside  in  the  town.  The  character  of  these  young  men  affords 
much  encouragement  to  our  brethren,  and  the  influence  exercised  by  them 
in  promoting  the  work  of  the  mission,  is  very  gratifying.  The  Hev. 
John  McKenzie,  the  senior  missionary  (after  a  short  visit  to  his  native 
land),  returned  to  South  Africa  in  March  last.    During  his  absence  the 
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Rey.  W.  Syke8,  of  Injati,  proceeded  to  the  Btation  at  Shoshong,  and 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  mission  as  he  found  it : — 

1.— A  NATIVE  CONGREGATION.    REV.  W.  SYKES. 

Writing:  from  Shoshongi  under    date    May  13thy   1871,  Mr.  Sjkes 
observes : — 


<<  Knowing  that  there  had  been  no 
missionary  at  this  place  for  some 
months  past,  I  had  it  in  my  arrange- 
ments, when  leaving  home,  to  stop  a 
week  or  a  fortnight  and  oflTer  them  the 
everlasting  gospel.  •  I  am  ei^oying  my 
stay  very  much.  I  found  the  two 
young  chiefs  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
school  during  the  week,  and  holding 
services  on  Sabbaths.  I  have  helped 
them  in  school  nearly  every  day  since 
I  came,  and  had  two  interesting  ser- 
vices last  Sabbath.  In  school  some 
days  there  have  been  about  100 — one 
day,  about  50;  an  average,  say,  of 
80,  men,  women,  and  children,  mani- 
festing such  diligence  and  earnestness 
in  their  '  studies '  as  I  have  scarcely 
seen  excelled  by  a  'book-worm'  at 
home.  Last  Sabbath  morning  the 
church  was  literally  packed.  I  cal- 
culated there  must  be  at  least  400 ;  in 
the  afternoon  about  two-thirds  of  that 
number.  The  attention  was  most  gra- 
tifying.    With   the   exception   of  a 


few  noisy  babies,  whoee  distarlwDfie 
neither  the  people  nor  I  seemed  to 
care  much  about,  the  audience  stared 
at  me  so,  with  all  the  whites  of  their 
eyes  and  oi>en  mouths,  that  I  forgot  all 
about  being  not  quite  free  in  Sedmana. 
I  could  not  help  pleading  with  them 
in  my  Master's  name;  in  fact,  my 
difficulty  was  not  to  talk,  but  to  '  shut 
off  the  steam'  when  the  hour  was 
past  During  the  week  I  have  had 
many  pleasing  and  cheering  applica- 
tions for  more  light  and  explanation 
upon  truths  which  had  been  brought 
before  them  on  Sabbath-day. 

"The  brethren  in  Bechuanaland 
have  good  reason  to  be  thankM  for  so 
much  encouragement  from  the  people. 
I  am  feeling,  while  I  am  here,  more 
than  I  have  ever  felt  before,  how  ar- 
duous and  patience-trying  is  our  work 
in  Matebeledom !  There  is  no  mis- 
take about  it;  and  people  who  have 
never  been  there  can  form  no  concep- 
tion of  it." 


2.— THE  MATEBELE  GHIEFTAINSHIF.    THE  SAME. 

We  have,  on  several  occasions^  referred  to  the  civil  war  which  followed 
the  death  of  Moselskatse,  and  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Lv- 
FXNOXTLA  to  the  chieftainship  of  the  Matebele.  From  the  following 
remarks  of  Mr.  Sykes  it  is  to  be  feared  that  that  struggle  is  not  yet  at  an 
end: — 

good  authority,  thai  his  spies  hare 
been  in  the  coimtry  and  returned.  1 
think  it  is  probable  others  are  there 
now,  and  in  communication  with  him* 
What  will  be  the  end  of  it  I  cannot 
conjecture. 

"I  have  spoken  with  sevezilwho 
profess  to  be  Lupengula's  friends,  and 


"It  is  not  quite  certain,  yet," 
writes  Mr.  Sykes,  '*  who  is  to  rule  the 
Amantebele.  From  accounts  which 
I  hear  from  different  sources,  the  man 
at  Natal  is  believed  by  nearly  all  the 
Amantebele  (and  they  are  not  few) 
who  have  been  to  see  him,  to  be  the 
veritable  Kurumane.  I  have  heard,  on 
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through  whom  I  have  heard  of  others 
who  haye  joined  him  because  they 
<x)uld  not  help  themselves,  but  would 
be  ready  to  welcome  Kurumane  any 
day  he  should  turn  up. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  Lupengula  is 
reyiying  his  father's  bloody  &nd  cruel 


practices.  I  cannot  complain  of  his 
want  of  respect,  or  even  of  friendliness 
towards  me ;  at  the  same  time  he  does 
not  show  the  same  willingness  to  con- 
fide in,  advise  with,  or  sympathise  with 
our  work,  that  he  did  before  and  im- 
mediately after  he  was  made  chief.*' 


3.— CONDUCT  OF  THE  CHIEF  MACHENG.    THE  SAME. 
The  present  state  of  affairs  between  the  tribes  is  thus  set  forth  by  Mr. 


Sykes : — 

''The  relations  between  this  tribe 
and  the  Amantebele  are  threatening 
to  be  bloody  again,  I  fear.  You  know 
the  haughtiness  of  the  Amantebele, 
people  as  well  as  chief;  you  know 
equally  well  the  uselessness  of  these 
Bamangwato  attempting  to  treat  them 
with  the  same  haughty  spirit.  I  pity 
Macheng ;  yet  I  cannot  help  blaming 
him  too.  He  seoms  to  be  thoroughly 
in  the  hands  of  a  clique,  who  advise 
him  to  do  the  most  inconsiderate 
things,  and  he  does  them.  The  young 
chiefs  utterly  disapprove,  and  have  so 
strongly  expressed  their  opinions  in 
opposition  that  it  has  been  intimated 
that  they  were  in  compact  with  the 
Amantebele.  The  substance  is  as 
follows :  In  two  or  three  instances  in 
which  messengers  from  the  Amantebele 
Government  have  been  here,  Macheng 
has  not  only  refused  to  see  them,  but 
has  threatened  to  turn  them  back, 
which  of  course  the  Amantebele  took 
each  time  as  an  affront.  But  the  most 
daring  of  all  has  occurred  recently. 
Lupengula  sent  Umhlaba,  the  son  of 
old  Umncumbata,  to  Natal  with  a 
waggon.  Macheng  having  heard  of 
their  being  on  the  road,  sent  an  army 
to  meet  them  and  turn  them  back 
at  Serule ;  and  they  did  so.  I  met 
Umhlaba  at  Tati.  He  gave  me  the 
account  in  full,  which  I  told  him  I 
conld  not  credit.  Ho  assured  me,  how- 
ever, every  word  was  true ;  so  did  the 
driver  of  the  waggon.    On  my  arrival 


here  I  found  Macheng's  account  pre- 
cisely the  same,  and  I  told  him  how 
surprised  and  grieved  I  was,  because 
he  knew  what  must  inevitably  ensue. 
I  could  not  see  how  the  chief  could 
prevent  an  array  coming.  The  people 
had  been  awfully  indignant  on  the 
previous  occasions,  but  the  chief  had 
refused  to  send  an  army,  partly  from. 
sympathy  with  Ehame  and  Khamane, 
who,lieknew,  disapproved  of  what  had 
been  done,  and  whom  he  holds  in  high 
esteem  from  the  way  in  which  they 
have  treated  his  messenger  in  spite  of 
Macheng,  and  partly  because  he  hoped 
Macheng  would  regret  and  loarn  better. 
Now,  however,  I  expect  the  whole 
country  will  rise  and  tease  him  until 
he  yields  to  their  wishes  to  pay 
Macheng  a  visit.  I  think  Macheng 
already  regrets  it,  and  would  like  to 
make  it  appear  as  if  Umhlaba  had 
been  sent  back  by  mistake.  Whether 
he  has  taken  steps  to  correct  the  mis- 
take (?)  with  the  Amantebele  I  do  not 
know.  Even  if  he  has,  I  fear  they 
will  be  hard  of  belief,  but  it  might 
help  Lupengula  out  of  the  difiBculty. 
Khame  was  away  at  the  time,  but  he 
and  his  brother  utterly  disapprove, 
and  have  told  Macheng  that  in  case  the 
Amantabele  come,  they  and  their 
people  shall  not  join  in  the  fight,  un- 
less he  and  his  advisers  go  forth  with 
the  people  to  fight  side  by  side  with 
them.  If  he  floes  into  the  mountain, 
they  will  too." 
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•€\m, — C|e  §pm  fraffit. 


IN  a  recent  number  of  tlie  Missionary  Chronicle  we  reported  the  action 
taken  by  the  Directors  with  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the 
important  question  of  the  Opium  traffic.  The  Eev.  John  Macgowan,  of 
Amoy,  in  a  recent  letter,  while  expressing  his  approval  of  the  measares 
adopted  in  England  for  the  removal  of  this  serious  obstade  to  the 
success  of  missionary  effort,  states  that  the  consumption  of  the  drag  is 
spreading  very  widely  in  tie  neighbourhood  of  his  own  station.  He  then 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  scene  which  had  recently  occurred  in  one 
of  the  ciiy  chapels,  in  which  the  views  of  the  Chinese  themselves  on  this 
question  are  strikingly  brought  out. 


1.    A  CHINESE  VISITOE.    EEV.  J.  MACGOWAN.    May  9.  1871. 

Mr.  Macgowan  thus  relates  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  intro- 
duction to  the  stranger. 


"  My  duties  led  me,  on  a  certain 
morning  not  very  long  ago,  to  the 
nuBsionary  chapel,  which  it  is  my 
custom  to  open  on  the  week  days  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  de- 
sirous of  hearing  the  GospeL  I  had 
scarcely  entered  and  taken  my  seat, 
before  a  Chinaman  came  in  and,  with  a 
cool  and  business-like  air,  took  a  seat 
on  one  of  the  empty  benches.  Usually, 
before  the  preaching  has  well  com- 
menced, those  who  do  stroll  in  do  so 
in  a  loimging,  easy,  indifferent  kind  of 
way,  as  though  curiosity  were  the 
only  possible  motive  that  could  have 
brought  them  in.  This  man,  however, 
seemed  as  though  he  had  come  by 
special  appointment,  and  it  were  a 
matter  of  supreme  importance  that 
the  subject  in  hand  should  be  finished 
off  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
say,  from  the  man's  appearance,  to 
what  position  in  life  he  belonged.  His 


dress  bordered  on  the  shabby,  and  the 
style  of  tho  man  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  was  more   familiar  with  the 
artisan  class  than   with  any  other. 
TTiR  face,  however,  had  a  peculiar  look 
of  sharpness  and  intelligence,  such  as 
one  is  more  accustomed  to  meet  with 
among  the  more  educated.    His  con- 
versation, too,  was  so  interlarded  iritE 
book  phrases,  and  his  general  know- 
ledge of  his  own  literature  was  bo  very 
extensive,  that  it  was  evident  his  dress 
gave  no  proper  clue  to  his  status  in 
society.     The  more  I  looked  at  the 
man,  the  more  was  I  struck  with  his 
general  appearance.   There  was  intel- 
ligence, but  there  was  combined  with 
it  a  certain  look  of  diflsatiflfaction.  He 
seemed  like  a  man  whose  ambition 
had  once  soared  high,  but  whose  pro- 
jects had  all  failed,  and  consequently 
the  disappointment  that  £Edlure  hid 
produced  had  become  stamped  upon 
his  expression. 
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2.    A  STBONQ  AEGUMENT.    THE  SAME. 

A  discoflfiion  ensned,  at   the  close  of  which,  as  will  be  seezii  the 
opium  question  was  adroitly  introduced. 


"  I  agreed  with  him  that  if  it  was 
sLmply  a  question  of  diffenng  sages 
there  was  no  use  in  our  coming  to 
China  to  interfere  with  the  systems 
they  possessed.    The  case,  however, 
was  very  different  from   that.     The 
real  question  at  issue  was  one  between 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  those 
propounded  by  man — ^whether,  in  fact, 
God  was  to  be  the  teachpr  of  the  world, 
or  man.    I,  however,  demurred  to  his 
statement  that  the  doctrines  of   the 
sages,   in    their   highest    and   finest 
aspects,  had  any  appreciable  influence 
at   the  present    time  in  leading    the 
nation  to  do  what  is  right.    I  chal- 
lenged him  to  produce  me  one  instance 
either  from  among  the  literati  or  the 
mandarin  class  (who   are   the  most 
thoroughly   imbued   of  any   of  the 
Chinese  in  these  doctrines)  who  were 
in  any  degree  striving  to  carry  out  the 
principles  they  contain.  He  somewhat 
hesitatingly  agreed  that  the  instances 
were  oertaroly  very  rare.    Whilst  in 
the  very  act  of  admitting  this,  the  easy 
manner  he  had  hitherto  assumed  in 
his  conversation  with  me  seemed  to 
glide  from  the  man,  and  like  a  flash 
of  lightning  a  '  look   of   suppressed 


hatred  and  bitterness  spread  instead. 
'  Oh,  then,'  he  said,  '  your  object  in 
coming   here  is  to  teach   us  charity 
and  benevolence,  and  truth  and  up- 
rightness, is  it  ? '    Isaid,  «Yes.'    'If 
this  be  your  object,  then  why  is  it  that 
you   yourselves   act   in   a  spirit  so 
directly   the   reverse   of  these,  and 
force  upon   us  instead  your    abomi- 
nable opium  ?    If  your  nation  believes 
in  these  doctrines  as  divine,  why  has 
it  imported  this  poisonous  stuff  to  bring 
poverty  and  distress  and  ruin  through- 
out our  land  P  *    And  as  he  went  on, 
he  became  excited  and  his  eye  flashed, 
and,  as  his  eloquence   grew.  China- 
man-like, he  rolled  his  head  from  side 
to   side;    whilst   the    congregation, 
which  in    the  meantime  had  grown 
largely,  looked    on    with    approving 
sympathy.     I   was  so  utterly  taken 
aback    that  I  could  do  nothing  but 
quietiy  sit  still,  untiL  he  had  given  full 
expression  to  his  feelings.     My  sur- 
prise  arose  not  so  much  from   the 
matter  as  the  manner  of  his  accusa- 
tion.   It  was  given  forth  in  the  most 
offensive  language,  and  with  a  force 
and  keenness  such   as  I  had  never 
met  with  on  any  previous  occasion." 


3.     WHO  IS  TO  BLAME  ? 
Mr.  Macgowan  thus  sums  up  the  matter. 


''After  he  had  finished  what  he  had 
to  say,  the  congregation  that  was 
scattered  about,  some  sitting  on  the 
forms,  others  leaning  by  the  door- 
way, and  others  again  bending  on 
the  backs  of  the  seats,  listening  breath- ' 
lessly  to  what  the  man  was  saying, 
with  one  consent  turned  their  gaze 
upon  me,  waiting,  without  uttering  a 


sound,  to  hear  what  would  be  my 
reply.  I  must  say  that  I  never  felt  so 
uncomfortable  in  any  public  meeting 
in  my  life  before.  What  the  man  had 
said  I  knew  and  felt  to  be  the  truth. 
I  began,  therefore,  somewhat  stam- 
meringly  to  say  something  in  self- 
defence,  when  the  man  at  once  stopped 
me  by  saying,   'There  is  no  use  in 
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your  trying  to  get  out  of  the  matter 
by  Baying  that  you  have  nothing  to 
do  with  this  opium  system:  your 
country  has.  It  is  your  nation,  Eng- 
land, that  is  responsible  for  all  the 
ruin  caused  by  opium.  It  was  the 
EngHsh  guns  that  compeUed  our 
Emperor  to  sanction  the  trade,  and  it 
is  through  England  that  it  may  now 
be  sold  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  without  our 
Goyemment  being  able  to  do  anything 
e£fectaal  to  prevent  its  spread  through- 
out the  kingdom.'    The  facts  of  the 


case  were  all  on  his  side.  England'a 
share  in  this  opium  question  is  one 
which  no  reasoning  and  no  sophistry 
can  turn  to  her  honour ;  whateTer  of 
greatness  or  of  glory  there  may  be  in 
her  history  to  which  she  can  point 
with  satisfieuition,  there  is  at  least  one 
blot  upon  her  escutcheon  which  will 
not  be  easily  effaced,  and  that  is  that 
she  was  the  direct  means  of  stimu- 
lating and  protecting  a  trade  that  in- 
Tolyes  a  third  of  the  human  race  in 
evils  which  no  language  can  describe." 


IV.- 


•CJina. — fission  Itintrantj. 


t-N  our  August  number  extracts  were  given  from  the  jouriLals  of  the 
4.  Eev.  Messrs.  Muirhead  and  Owen,  of  Shanghai,  deBOiibing  their 
recent  evangelistic  work  in  the  respective  districts  of  Suchow  and  Pa- 
tung.  Our  selections  having  been  limited  from  want  of  space,  we  noir 
append  furchcr  extracts  from  these  valuable  documents. 

1.    A  DATS  PREACHINa.    REV.  W.  MUIRHEAD.'     May  5,  1871. 
The  journal  of  our  brother  goes  on  to  state  :— 


'*  The  next  day  (April  5th)  we  sailed 
for  Mi-sih,  about  thirty  miles  distant. 
As  we  reached  the  city,  we  left  the  boat 
at  the  south  gate,  with  a  view  to 
walk  through  the  streets  carrying  on 
our  work,  and  meet  the  boat  at  the 
opposite  quarter.  In  doing  this  we 
had  occasion  to  address  the  people 
many  a  time,  and  distributed  a  few 
books  among  those  who  appeared  able 
to  understand  them.  We  laboured 
in  this  way  till  dark,  and  next 
morning  shortly  after  seven,  we  re- 
sumed our  preaching  in  a  busy 
neighbourhood.  At  various  points 
we  stood  up  by  the  roadside,  or  in 
an  open  space,  and  soon  assembled  a 
crowd  of  several  tens  or  hundreds,  to 
whom  we  spoke  for  ten  minutes  or  a 


quarter  of  an  hour,  always  encou- 
raging them  to  ask  questions  or  to 
state  their  difficulties  about  what  we 
had  said.  No  reserve  or  hesitation 
was  felt  by  us  in  the  matter,  and  no 
unkindness  was  shown  by  any  of  the 
people  towards  us.  We  persevered  in 
this  work  for  several  hours,  tiU  we 
were  thoroughly  exhausted,  dniing 
which  time  thousands  heard  the  Word, 
and  from  the  variety  of  forms  in 
which  it  was  brought  before  them,  as 
well  as  the  familiarity  of  many  who 
had  visited  Shanghai  with  the  subject, 
we  were  satisfied  they  had  attained  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  it.  On 
proceeding  outside,  we  observed  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  with  its  wpn 
gleaming  in  the  sun,  and  hundreds  of 
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fishing  l>oat8  moored  in  front  of  it. 
We  had  often  heard  of  the  success  of 
the  Bomanists  in  this  quarter,  and 
specially  among  the  fishing  people, 
but  had  no  idea  that  it  was  so  great  as 
it  appeared  to  be.    A  foreign  priest 


had  arriTed,  and  as  the  time  coincided 
with  the  period  of  ancestral  worship, 
we  were  told  that  the  Catholics  were 
called  together  for  the  services  of  their 
church." 


2.    CHANG-CHOW.    THE  SAME. 

After  visiting  Kiang-yin,  and  preacMng  for  several  hours,  both  in  the 
streets  and  from  the  front  part  of  the  boat,  Mr.  Muirhead  proceeded  to 
Chang-chow,  a  city  situated  on  the  grand  canal,  and  surrounded  by  walls 
eight  miles  in  circumference. 


"  A  great  battle  was  fought  here 
between  the  imperialists  and  rebels, 
which  ended  in  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  latter,  who  had  assembled  at 
Chang-chow  as  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope. 
On  reaching  it,  we  thought  it  best  first 
to  survey  the  place  and  accustom  the 
people  to  the  sight  of  us.  We  walked 
through  the  ,  streets,  which  in  some 
parts  seemed  well  filled,  and  showed  a 
great  improvement  over  our  former 
visit  several  years  ago.  On  returning 
to  the  boat  we  moved  towards  the 
west  gate,  which  was  the  busiest  por- 
tion of  the  city,  and  early  next  mor- 
ning commenced  operations.  As 
usual,  numbers  of  the  people  gathered 
round  us,  eager  for  books  or  to  listen 
to  what  we  had  to  say.  We  preached 
at  different  places,  and  on  the  way  to 
the  above  gate,  crossed  abridge,  of 
which  we  had  heard  in  Shanghai  that 
the  sign  of  the  cross  had  been  made 
on  it,  out  of  a  feeling  of  hatred  to  the 
Homan  Catholics  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. True,  there  was  the  sign  of  the 
sacred  emblem,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  Catholics,  on  passing  along 


to  the  city,  would  necessarily  tread 
upon  it,  and  so  treat  it  with  contempt. 
It  was  said  that  they  went  sideways, 
and  avoided  walking  on  the  central 
parts  of  the  stone  cross.  We  heard 
nothing  of  the  affair  from  the  people, 
and  made  no  inquiries  on  the  subject. 
A  little  beyond  it  and  in  front  of  the 
west  gate  there  was  an  open  space,  to 
which  we  went,  and  immediately  a 
large  crowd  gathered  round  us.  We 
preached  to  our  hearts'  content,  and 
nothing  was  said  of  an  offensive 
character,  though  idolatry  was  exhi- 
bited in  all  its  colours,  and  the 
blessed  but  reviled  name  of  Jesus  was 
heralded  in  the  fullest  manner.  The 
people  going  into  and  coming  out  of 
the  city  were  attracted  by  what  was 
going  on,  and  we  might  have  con- 
tinued our  work  there  with  advantage 
imtil  night.  We  stopped  only  to  enter 
the  city  and  resume  our  operations  in 
a  similar  manner.  In  this  way  several 
hours  were  spent,  and  we  rejoiced  in 
the  splendid  opportunities  thus  given 
us  of  proclaiming  unto  the  multitudes 
the  tidings  of  salvation." 


3.    A  CHINESE  SCHOIiAR.    THE  SAME. 

Sailing  in  a  south-westerly  direction  through  a  country  which  has  been 
well-nigh  depopulated  by  the  rebels, 

'*  Towards  evening  we  anchored  at  was  done  for  the  night,  an  invitation 
a  small  town,  where  we  were  well  re-  was  sent  us  to  come  and  see  a  gentle- 
ceived.    When  we  thought  our  work      man  in  a  neighbouring  house.    We 
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went,  and  found  an  intelligent  natiye 
soholar  waiting  our  arriTal.  After  the 
iifiual  compliments,  he  said  that  he 
had  looked  at  the  book  we  had  given 
a  Mend  of  his.    It  was  on  ancestral 
worship.     He  thought  it  was   well 
written,  and  showed  a  good  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject,  only  the  prac- 
tice in    question   was   in   his   view 
supremely  important,  and  was  uni- 
versally observed  in  China.    I  spoke 
to  him  of  filial  piety  as  most  becoming 
according  to  our  view,  and  that  it  was 
the  sacrificing  and  praying  to  ancestors 
that  we  could  not  agree  with.    I  then 
quoted  a  saying  of  Confucius,  to  the 
effect  that  we  know  nothing   of  life, 
what  can  we  know  of  death?     He 
replied  by  another  quotation,  that  we 
were  to  worship  the  spirits  as  if  they 
were   present.     I  answered  that  we 
worshipped  God  alone,  who  had  for- 
bidden  us    worshipping     any  other 
being.    This  led  on  to  a  oonversation 


about  God,  of  whom  he  seemed  to 
have  no  idea  as  a  personal  existence, 
though  his  classic  books  were  referred 
to  in  proof,  and  all  nature  besides.  He 
insisted  on  the  supremacy  of  heaven, 
and  said  that  God,  however  great,  ma 
not  equal  to  the  creation  of  the  uni- 
verse.  He  was  told  that  there  was  one 
sun  in  the  heavens  and  one  emperor  in 
the  country,   and  that  there  is  and 
must  be  one  Maker  and  Euler  over  all 
things.    He  then  spoke  of  Gonfiicins, 
which  opened  the  way  for  me  to  speak 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  was  left  at 
liberty  to  declare  His  person,  cha- 
racter,   and   work.     On   retiring,  I 
promised  to  send  the  native  teacher 
with  our  sacred  books  as  a  present  to 
him,  which  I  begged  him  carefully  to 
read.    The  teacher  reported  to  me  that 
he  also  had  a  long  conversation  with 
him,  but  he  seemed  very  much  like 
GaJHo  of  old." 


4.    STREET  PBEAOHING.    REV.  G.  S.  OWEN,    Mat  1,  1871. 

The  different  classes  of  hearers,  and  the  impression  produced  upon 
them  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Owen : — 


"  Curiosity  to  hear  what  the  *  for- 
eign devil '  has  to  say  and  how  he  says 
it,  soon  draws  a  crowd.  Old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor — chiefly  the 
latter— come  flocking  together  eager 
to  see  the  '  devil,'  and  hear  him 
speak.  They  come  laughing  and 
grinning  all  over  their  faces,  evi- 
dently thinking  the  scene  extremely 
ludicrous,  and  expecting  some  rare 
fun.  An  *  outer  barbarian,'  book  in 
hand,  preaching!  Was  anything 
httM  as  absurd  ever  heard  of  ?  I 
begin  speaking,  and  the  first  two  or 
three  sentences  are  generally  followed 
by  laughing,  jabbering  and  nodding 
of  heads  among  the  crowd.  One 
eries,    *  Good,   that    is   our    brogue 


exactly !'  another,  '  Why  he  talks  like 
ourselves !  *  '  How  comes  he  to  know 
our  dialect  ? '  But  I  keep  on  speaking, 
and  the  talking,  or  rather  the  loud 
talking,  soon  ceases.  All  eyes  axe 
fixed  on  me,  while  I  discourse  on 
some  prominent  truth  of  Christianity. 
Mounted  on  a  stool,  a  heap  of  rubbish 
or  a  broken-down  wall,  I  can  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  whole  crowd. 
Some  are  evidently  greatly  amused, 
and  regard  me  and  my  sermon  as 
equally  comical.  There  is  an  in* 
credulous  smile  playing  on  the 
countenance,  which  every  now  and 
then  turns  into  a  sneer.  A  few  seem 
deeply  interested,  and  listen  eager  to 
catch  every  word.    Here  and  there  a 
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Bcowling  face  may  be  seen,  looking 
daggers  at  me — *How  dare  that 
foreign  deyil  come  here  with  his 
harbarian  books  and  doctrines  ? ' 
Before  long,  some  haying  heard 
enough  of  my  preaching,  begin  to 
talk  in  an  undertone  about  my  hair, 
eyes,  beaxd,  skin,  and  clothes.  The 
majority,  however,  listen  on  to  the 
end,  and  appear  yery  much  pleased. 
At  different  parts  of  the  discourse 
parties  may  be  seen  nodding  quite 
energetically    at   each     other     and 


sa3ring,  '  He  is  speaking  yery  ration- 
ally;' 'what  he  says  is  unques- 
tionably true.'  But  by  far  the  most 
common  obseryation  is,  '  Quite  right, 
quite  right.*  A  witty  remark,  a  droll 
proyerb,  or  a  bit  of  local  slang,  always 
raises  a  great  shout  of  laughter,  and 
puts  eyerybody  in  humour.  A  quota- 
tion now  and  then  from  their  classics 
pleases  them  immensely,  and  they 
think  yery  much  better  of  me  after- 
wards." 


6.  PEEJUDICES  OVEECOME.    THE  SAME. 

**  The  foolishness  of  preaching "    in  China,   as  elsewhere,  is  made 
emphatically  "  the  power  of  God" : — 


"  The  declaration  of  some  great 
moral  truth  has  a  yisible  effect — ^they 
had  not  expected  that  from  a  bar- 
barian. Begarding  us  as  altogether 
an  inferior  race,  they  are  astonished  to 
hear  ns  eyen  speak  rationally;  but 
that  we  should  giye  expression  to 
great  moral  and  religious  truths,  is 
utterly  bewildering.  Though  it  is 
pretty  generally  known  that  we  are 
deyer  mechanics,  and  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  one  or  two  of  the 
physical  sciences.  Morally,  the 
Chinese  consider  us  as  far  below 
themselyes.  In  many  circles  our 
social  and  domestic  Hfe  is  belieyed  to 


be  full  of  obscenities.  Propriety  and 
decency  are  unknown  to  us.  A  mis- 
sionary sermon  giyes  a  rude  shock  to 
such  notions.  The  barbarian  is 
neither  the  brute  nor  the  demon  he 
has  been  represented.  Ourasstimp- 
tion  of  the  position  of  instructors  and 
guides  is  rather  a  turning  of  the 
tables  on  our  conceited  friends,  and 
the  effect  is  a  yery  wholesome  one. 
The  Chinese  haye  a  far  higher  idea  of 
foreigners  after  listening  to  a  sermon 
than  they  oyer  had  before;  and  the 
more  public  preaching  there  is,  the 
more  will  their  prejudices  against  ua 
be  dispelled." 


6.    THREATENING  THE  GODS.    THE  SAME. 

In  proof  of  the  assertion  that  the  Chinese,  though  full  of  superstitloas 
fears,  haye  yery  little  faith  in  their  gods,  Mr.  Owen  writes : 

''Let  the  following  story,  for  the  husband  went  at  once  to  the  temple  of 

truth  of  which  I  can  youoh,  serye  as  a  the  city  god,  presented  yarious  offer- 

Bpecimen.    The  wife  of  a  man  liying  ings,  and  made  yows ;  but  his  wife  re- 

&t  Ohuen-sha,  a  city  near  Shanghai,  mained  mad  as  oyer.    He  went  again 

kadaseyere  attack  of  madness.  *At  and  again,  but  to  no  purpose;  the 

^ght  she   became    especially   wild,  woman  grew  worse.     The  man  got 

foaming  and  raging  terribly.      The  furious ;  he  had  half  beggared  himself 


su 
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by  making  offerings  to  the  city  god, 
yet  his  wife  was  no  better.  He  would 
have  his  revenge.  Away  he  went  to 
the  temple^  and  thus  addressed  the 
oity  god :  '  You  call  yotirself  the  city 
god,  while  in  reality  you  are  an  evil, 
money-loving,  .and  unjust  demon.  It 
was  my  ancestors  who  built  you  this 
fine  temple,  and  I  have  been  most 
regular  and  devout  in  my  worship ;  in 


return  you  have  made  my  wife  mad, 
and  refuse  to  cure  her.  Well,  now, 
mark  what  I  say  :  if  she  is  not  better 
within  three  days,  I  will  puU  you 
down  from  that  pedestal  and  throw  you 
into  the  first  ditch  I  can  find,  and 
there  you  shall  rot.*  The  woman  got 
better  within  the  prescribed  time,  and 
thus  the  god  escaped  the  threatened 
punishment." 


7.    THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE.    THE  SAME. 

The  peculiar  difficulty  which  a  Chinaman  feels  in  accepting  the  doc- 
trine that  ^  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ "  is  thus  described : 


"When  Christ  is  mentioned  they 
change   countenance.     Some    smile, 
others  firown.    'Jesus'  and  'Christ' 
«ire  foreign  terms,  and  He  ia   o,  fo- 
reigner—one of  the  best  of  foreigners, 
it   may    be,    but    still    a    foreigner 
—  and     however      pure     and     en- 
nobling  His     teaching,     it    cannot 
possibly  equal  that  of  Confucius,  and 
however   important    the    work    He 
accomplished  may  have  been  to  man- 
kind, it  cannot  compare  with  that  of 
the  great  sage.    Whatever  is  foreign 
must   be   inferior.      Then,  too,    the 
Chinese  have  no  adequate  conception 
of  the  heinousness  of  sin,  and  seem 
in  no  way  troubled  with  a  conscious- 
ness   of  guilt.    They  think  that    to 
lead  a  decently  moral  life  is  all  that  is 
required  of  ordinary  people.  Of  course 
they  are  not  perfect ;  they  have  their 
faults — ^who  has  not  ?    But  they  are 
not  '  sinners,'  and  have  done  nothing 
to  deserve    any  special  punishment, 
either  here  or  hereafter.    Having  no 
deep   sense   of  their  own  sinfulness, 
the  Chinese  offer  no  sacrifice  for  sin ; 
and  they  can  neither  understand  the 
necessity  of  Christ's  death,  nor  appre- 
ciate   His   love.     '  Christ  and  Him 
crucified'  is  a  most  unintelligible  doc- 


trine to  them*  To  men  who  hare 
never  felt  their  need  of  a  Saviour,  the 
Gospel  does  not  bring  '  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy.'  Our  preaching  on  tiiis 
great  theme  caUs  forth  very  little 
response. 

'*  The  fact  is,  the  Chinese  do  not 
care  whether  the  gospel  is  true  or  not 
Their  very  religion  is  mainly  concerned 
with  the  present,  very  little  with  the 
future.    If  a  Chinese  prays,  it  is  sure 
to  be  for  some  earthly  good,  such  as 
wealth,  fame,  power,  or  children;  if 
he  presents  offerings  to  the  gods,  it  is 
in  thanks  for   having  escaped  some 
present  calamity,    or   that   he  mar 
escape  it ;  if  he  performs  mass  for  a 
deceased  relative,  it  is  more  for  the 
welfare  of  the  living  than  for  the  re- 
pose of  the  dead ;  if  he  takes  particular 
care  in  the  burial  of  his  parents  and 
others,  it  is  that  he  may  secure  *  good 
luck '  to  his  family ;  if  he  is  devout 
and  regular  in  worshipping  his  ances- 
tors, it  is  because  he  believes  it  will 
bring  him  some  worldly  advantage,  as 
long  life,  wealth,  or  a  numerous  aad 
prosperous  posterity.     '  Of  the  earth, 
earthy,'  may  be  written  on  his  highest 
aspirations." 
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v.— J  mdi  U  goortf. 

\_From  the  Friend  of  India,"] 

POOREE  ifl  tho  religious  capital  of  the  province  of  Orissa.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
temple  of  Juggonath ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  annual  festival  of  that  heathen 
god,  thousands  of  pilgrinis  proceed  thither.  For  an  account  of  a  visit  paid 
to  this  festival  in  the  year  1849,  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Lacroix  and  Mullens,  see 
the  Missionary  Chronicle  for  January  and  February,  1850.  3Iission  work  is  carried  on 
in  the  province  by  the  General  Baptist  Society,  which  sustains  six  English  missionaries. 

I.  A  MISSIONAEY  JOUENEY.    REV.  G.  KEREY. 

"  Aooompanied  by  two  Bengali  preachers,  I  this  year  went  to  the  great 
festiTal  of  Juggonath  held  at  Fooree  in  Oriasa.  The  Baptist  missionaries 
in  that  proyince  have  been  accustomed  for  nearly  fifty  years  to  take 
advantage  of  the  occurrence  of  a  large  annual  gathering  of 
pilgrims,  by  preaching  and  distributing  tracts  and  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  them.  They  have  rarely  been  joined  in  their  labours  by 
missionaries  from  other  parts  of  India.  Some  twenty-two  years  ago 
Messrs.  Lacroix  and  Mullens,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  visited 
Pooree  at  the  time  of  the  festival,  and  spent  some  days  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  most  Christian  work.  Since  that  time  great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  Orissa,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  Among  other 
things  the  facilities  for  travelling  have  been  greatly  increased.  Oolaberiah 
can  easily  be  reached  by  river  from  Calcutta,  and  thence  to  Fooree,  a 
distance  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  miles,  there  is  now  a  direct 
road  as  good  as  the  best  in  India,  instead  of  a  miserable  and  often  aU 
but  impassable  cutcha  road.  It  is  true  the  rivers  are  still  unbridged. 
And  the  means  of  crossing  them  are  somewhat  rude  and  slow,  but  even  in 
this  respect  there  is  a  vast  improvement  on  former  times,  when  the 
tivers  being  swollen  by  the  rains  could  hardly  be  crossed  with  safety  in 
the  miserable  ferry-boats  provided.  There  is,  however,  another  route 
less  toilsome,  and  in  every  respect  easier  and  cheaper,  at  least  for 
Europeans — that  is,  by  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company's 
ships  to  False  Point,  thence  by  river  and  canal  to  Cuttack,  and  afterwards 
hy  Palki  D&k  to  Pooree.  It  was  by  this  latter  route  I  travelled.  Oh 
Wednesday  afternoon,  the  30th  May,  I  went  on  board  the  steamer 
"Rangoon,"  which,  however,  only  moved  that  evening  just  outside  the 
Hmits  of  the  port.  Starting  at  daylight  the  next  morning,  by  ten  o'clock 
atnightwehad  left  the  Sand  Heads,  having  dismissed  the  pilot,  and 
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were  steaming  across  the  liead  of  the  bay  for  False  Point,  which  was 
reached  by  10  a.m.  on  Thursday.  Anchor  was  dropped  in  a  naturally 
formed  harbour,  a  few  miles  north  ^of  the  lighthouse.  The  land  here 
consists  of  alluvial  deposits  formed  by  the  Mahanuddy,  which  here  fails 
into  the  sea,  and  is  entirely  destitute  of  inhabitants,  being  covered  by 
dense  jungle ;  the  only  residents  within  many  miles  are  a  man  and  his 
wife  in  charge  of  the  lighthouse.  A  small  Qovemment  steamer  awaits 
the  arrival  of  passengers,  who  are  accommodated  on  it  in  a  somewhat 
rough  way,  but  at  an  exceedingly  moderate  cost  for  mess  only.  Tlus 
steamer  also  takes  charge  of  the  cargo  boats  which  await  the  arrival  of 
the  sea-going  steamers,  and  tows  them  up  to  the  first  lock  of  the  canal 
which  goes  to  Cuttack.  By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  cargo  boats 
were  all  laden  and  were  then  taken  in  tow  up  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Mahanuddy  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  There  were  four  passengezs 
from  Calcutta  who  were  pilgrims,  and  three  bitterly  repented  their 
temerity  in  taking  this  route  to  the  sacred  shrine,  for  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Hooghly,  and  felt  a  little  of  the  motion  of  the 
waves,  they  were  sick  and  overwhelmed  with  fear.  One  of  these  was  an 
aged  Brahmini  widow,  evidently  devout  and  sincere  in  the  motive  which 
took  her  to  Pooree.  I  was  much  interested  in  her,  for  I  leamt  that  she 
was  the  mother  of  a  good  Christian  young  man,  and  distingaished 
graduate  of  the  Calcutta  University;  with  her  was  an  elderly  and 
respectable  man,  and  a  Brahmin  relative.  The  other  pilgrim  was  a  veiy 
queer-looking  character,  as  I  understood,  a  Punjab  Boiragi  of  some  kind. 
His  style  of  dress  was  nearly  as  simple  as  on  the  day  of  his  birth;  hii 
luggage  was  nearly  as  limited  as  his  dress :  the  most  valuable  article  I 
saw  in  his  possession  was  a  common  English  black  cotton  umbreUa, 
under  which  he  sat  for  many  hours  in  the  harbour  at  False  Point,  on  the 
top  of  a  cargo  boat  in  the  sun,  for  he  seemed  to  have  been  very  summarily 
turned  out  of  the  ''Eangoon"  directly  it  stopped.  There  he  must  ha?e 
passed  the  night  with  no  further  shelter  than  his  imibreUa  supplied,  Cor 
at  sundown  the  little  steamer  anchored  in  the  midsi  of  jungle  and  swamp, 
with  its  fleet  of  cargo  boats." 

2.  DESOEIPTION  OF  POOfiEB. 

"  After  a  few  days'  stay  at  Cuttack  I  proceeded  by  PaUd  Dakto  Pooree, 
a  distance  of  £fty  miles.  On  the  way,  I  passed  many  pilgrims,  but  was 
told  the  stream  of  pilgrims  was  much  less  than  had  etet  been  known 
before,  with  the  exception  of  the  famine  year.    Pooree  is  at  a  <^«fa^««>  of 
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about  half  a  mile  from  the  seaside,  the  few  Europeans  living  there,  who 
are  all  GoTemment  officials,  have  their  bungalows  and  offices  on  the 
sands  between  the  town  and  the  sea.  It  is  one  of  the  most  wretched 
towns  I  have  erer  seen,  though  it  is  said  to  haye  undergone  in  one  respect, 
ie,,  deanlinesB,  a  vast  improrement.  Still  it  is  a  filthy  place.  The  town 
consists  of  one  large  and  yery  wide  street  two  miles  in  length,  with 
numerous  Tory  narrow  dirty  lanes  and  gullies  running  from  it  at  right 
angles  on  each  side.  The  houses  in  the  main  street  are  mostly  built  of 
stone,  but  none  have  any  claim  to  architectural  beauty.  The  one  object 
of  interest  is  the  great  temple,  and  in  that  there  is  disappointment,  for 
there  is  little  of  it  to  be  seen  from  the  outside,  as  it  is  enclosed  by  four 
walls  thirty  feet  high,  which  form  nearly  a  square,  about  650  feet  each 
way.  There  is  an  entrance  on  each  side,  only  one  of  which  seems  tq  be 
used,  that  which  opens  on  to  the  main  street  Ear  above  the  wall  rises 
the  grand  tower,  to  the  height  of  200  feet,  serving  as  a  landmark  to 
passing  ships  at  sea,  and  visible  to  incoming  pilgrims,  some  miles  before 
they  reach  the  town.'' 

3.  AEEIVAL  OF  PILGEIMS. 

*'  On  going  into  the  town  on  the  first  day  of  my  arrival,  I  found  that 
comparatively  few  pilgrims  had  yet  come  in ;  still  there  was  an  appear- 
ance of  a  good  deal  more  life  and  activity  than  would  ordinarily  be  seen 
in  such  a  town.  The  middle  of  the  street  was  occupied  by  a  number  of 
shops  of  a  temporary  kind,  for  the  sale  of  sundiy  small  articles  such  as 
pilgrims  might  be  tempted  to  buy  as  mement(M  of  their  visit.  These 
shops  have  to  be  removed  before  the  day  of  the  *  Buth,'  to  leave  space  for 
the  progress  of  the  cars.  Not  far  from  the  temple  and  in  the  open 
street,  scores  of  carpenters  were  busy  building  the  cars,  of  which  there  are 
three,  and  newly  made  every  year.  They  are  very  light  and  poor-looking 
structures,  are  quite  as  rude  as  the  car  near  Serampore,  and  not  nearly 
so  massive,  and  are  consequently  more  easily  drawn.  Day  by  day  pilgrims 
arrived  in  increasing  numbers,  the  greater  part  of  them  Bengalis,  and 
chiefly  women,  and  these  women  were  mostly  widows,  the  majority  of 
them  under  thirty  years  of  age.  Beside  the  great  shrine  of  Juggonath 
there  are  many  more  sacred  places  and  temples  both  within  the  enclosure 
of  Juggonath's  temple  and  within  a  circuit  of  two  or  three  miles  around 
Pooree ;  all  these  places  are  devoutly  visited,  the  sacred  tanks  are  bathed 
in,  and  the  temples  entered. 

**  The  guardians  of  the  temples  at  Pooree  are  much  more  careful  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  the  imdean,  that  is  of  all  who  are  not  Hindoos^ 
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than  are  the  guardians  of  similar  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Galentta, 
or  even  at  Benares.  No  European,  I  believe,  has  ever  been  permitted  to 
enter  vvithin  the  precincts  of  Juggonath,  though  I  am  told  that  on  one 
occasion,  some  years  ago,  one  of  the  European  officers  attached  to  a 
Native  Eegiment,  ventured  in,  in  disguise,  guarded  by  some  of  his  Hindoo 
JSepojs,  with  whom  he  was  a  favourite.  He  went  in  at  night  when  there 
was  a  special  rush  of  pilgrims,  and  the  examination  at  the  door  oould  not 
be  so  strict  as  usual.  His  visit  was  npt  known  by  the  priests  till  it  was 
too  late ;  but  as  the  young  man  died  within  a  year  after,  they  said  his 
<leath  was  a  judgment  on  him  for  profaning  the  holy  place." 

4.  THE  GREAT  FESTIVAL. 

'^  This  year  a  tax  has  been  imposed,  which  the  pilgrims  will  in  future 
bave  to  pay  indirectly.  The  tax  is  in  the  first  instance  levied  on  the 
lodging  house  keepers,  who  must  pay  at  fixed  rates  per  head  for  the  largest 
number  of  pilgrims  lodged  at  any  one  time.  The  money  thus  raised  is  to 
be  expended  in  the  sanitation  of  the  town,  atid  will  doubtless  be  tbe 
means  of  saving  many  lives.  Every  lodging-house  keeper  has  to  take  out 
B,  license  for  receiving  a  certain  number  of  lodgers,  which  number  he 
must  not  exceed  without  an  additional  license,  and  that  will  not  be  given 
unless  the  licensing  officer  is  satisfied  that  the  space  available  for  the 
accommodation  of  lodgers  is  sufficient,  without  detriment  to  health. 
As  the  first  licenses  were  applied  for  on  and  after  the  fifteenth  of  Jane, 
it  was  easy  to  tell  the  number  of  pilgrims  coming  this  year  to  the  Ruth 
festival.  The  return  did  not  show  more  than  25,000,  which  is  certainly 
a  great  falling  off  firom  former  years.  The  concourse  of  people  was  veiy 
much  less  than  that  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  see  at  the  same 
festival  as  celebrated  in  the  vicinity  of  Serampore.  It  would  be  impoe- 
sible  for  me  to  judge  firom  one  visit,  but  the  testimony  of  the  missionaries 
accustomed  to  visit  Poree  during  a  number  of  years  past  is  that  the  fallinj^ 
off  of  pilgrims  is  great,  and  apparently  permanent.  This  is  the  more 
noticeable  as  being  contemporaneous  with  the  improved  means  of 
travelling  and  greater  safety  of  the  journey.  At  the  moment  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  people,  when  the  idols  are  brought  out  ^m  the 
temple  and  placed  on  the  oar,  there  could  not  have  been  more  than  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  persons  present.  This  ceremony  was  performed  in  the 
evening,  June  21st,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  in  darkness  and  raio, 
with  a  paltry  display  of  torchlights  and  tomtoms,  accompanied  by  the 
shoutings  of  men  and  women.    I  could  only  feel  a  sad  interest  in  the 
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senflelees  ceremony^  in  honour  of  an  unsightly  painted  block  of  wood, 
which  the  pilgrimSy  at  least  most  of  them,  regard  as  their  €k)d,  the  Lord 
of  the  UniYerse.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  apparent  sincerity 
of  belief  of  numbers  of  the  people,  that  the  image  which  was  to  be  placed 
on  the  car  was  really  God.  Ordinarily  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  priests 
and  people  alike  in  Bengal  haYe  little  rcYerential  faith  in  idols,  but  here 
it  was  different  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  priests  on  this  score ;  they  did 
little  which  was  calculated  to  awaken  faith  and  reYerence,but  large  numbers 
of  the  people,  in  answer  to  our  questionings,  said  with  seriousness,  and  with 
an  accent  of  couYiction  such  as  I  haYe  rarely  seen  among  this  people,  that 
their  Ood  was  really  in  the  image  which  they  soon  expected  to  see  on  the  ' 
car.  They  knew  indeed  quite  well  that  the  image  was  made  of  the  wood 
of  a  Neemtree,  but,  Qod  was  in  it,  and  when  they  saw  it  they  believed  they 
saw  GK>d,  and  *  therein  found  salvation.*  For  the  sake  of  obtaining  this 
sight  the  multitudes  had  left  their  distant  homes  and  undertaken  the  long 
and  toilsome  journey  of  hundreds  of  miles ;  some  had  come  from  the  far 
Punjab,  and  others  from  Sylhet.  A  large  number  of  the  pilgrims  to 
Pooree  consist  of  dcYotees,  some  of  whom  make  a  prolonged  etay  in  the 
town ;  for  their  accommodation,  there  are  richly  endowed  muths,  some- 
thing like  monasteries,  but  some  of  the  Boiragies  seem  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  open  air.  They  are  horribly  disgusting  in  their  appearance, 
goings  about  in  all  directions  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity,  with  body  and 
face  smeared  with  ashes,  or  some  more  filthy  substance." 

6.  HOPEFUL  SIGNS. 

''  Formerly  almost  OYexy  year  there  was  great  mortality  among  the 
pilgrims,  fever,  dysentery,  and  cholera  would  break  out,  and  hundreds 
and  thousands  would  perish,  unpitied  and  forlorn.  The  roadside  would 
be  strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying.  The  horrors  of  the  pilgrimage  haYe 
been  greatly  lessened  of  late  years,  and  what  remains  is  quickly  removed 
from  sight.  This  year  there  was  no  outbreak  of  sickness  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pooree  or  for  fifty  miles  beyond  it.  The  weather  was  for  the  most 
part  dry  and  the  number  of  pilgrims  being  less,  of  course,  the  causes  of 
sickness  were  not  so  many.  I  did  not  see  much  of  the  grosser  forms  of 
groYoUing  superstition  such  as  one  has  read  of.  Whether  these  things 
are  really  growing  '  small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less,'  perhaps  it 
would  be  premature  to  say.  On  one  occasion  only  I  saw  a  party  of  three 
or  four  women  measuring  the  length  round  the  temple  by  their  own 
bodies,  and  a  short  distance  from  Pooree  I  saw  a  man  measuring  the  way 
along  the  road. 
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**  Among  the  pilgrims  there  seemed  to  be  only  a  few  of  the  wealthy  and 
educated ;  there  were  a  few  Baboos  from  Calcutta,  but  they  were  glad  to 
make  me  understand,  they  were  no  believers  in  the  idol,  and  were  only 
present  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  women  of  their  fiEUuIies  who 
had  come. 

'<  I  cannot  resist  the  thought  that  the  devout  and  sincere  worship  of 
Juggonath  is  drying  up  ;  this  may  be  the  reason  that  the  idol  festival  in 
many  places  takes  more  than  formerly  the  character  and  appearance  of  a 
season  of  pleasure  and  business.  Whilst  inclined  to  rejoice  at  tlie 
apparent  gradual  passing  away  of  a  cruel  and  bloody  eniperstiticn,  it 
makes  many  of  us  sad  to  see  up  to  the  present  time  that  the  devotion 
formerly  lavished  upon  the  false  is  not  yet  given  to  Him  that  is  trae. 
But  though  sad  and  disappointed,  we  are  not  hopeless,  as  we  are  sure  the 
day  of  the  mercy  of  our  Gh>d  is  not  far  distant." 


"VI. — Sabagastar. 

OITB  readers  will  peruse  with  interest  the  following  translation  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  a  generous  friend  of  the  Society  in  this  country 
by  Ani)biamb£i.o,  the  native  pastor  of  the  church  at  Amparibe,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Cousins. 

your  days,  and  your  property  may  all 
abide  in  peace,  and  that  you  may  he 
one  of  those  who  help  forward  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus.  May  yonr  deeds 
meet  the  Lord's  approval,  so  that  at 
the  last  you  may  hear  the  joyful  voice 
(words),  'Come,  thou  blessed  one/ 
When  I  thought  of  my  poverty  and 
the  smallness  of  my  house,  which  wae 
both  bad  and  difficult  of  aoooBB,  so 
that  people  who  came  to  see  me  wen 
much  inconvenienced,  I  wrote  to  the 
Eev.  W.  Ellisto  tell  him  ahout  it ;  for 
I  do  not  receive  nor  ask  any  money 
from  the  church  I  sapeiintend,  nor 
£rom  my  friends,  although  I  am  m 
want  of  money ;  but  on  account  o{  the 
state  of  the  people  I  torhear.  For 
that  has  seemed  to  me  the  right  thing 
to  do,  because  the  hearts  of  some  of 


**  Antananabivo,  April,  1871. 

*'  To . 

"  Madam, — 

**  I  visit  you.  How  are  you  ?  And 
how  are  your  relations  ?  I  am  most 
happy  to  write  to  you  with  joyful  and 
loving  thoughts,  having  heard  your 
kind  wishes  that  my  Hfe  may  be 
lengthened,  and  the  church  of  which 
I  am  pastor  may  prosper  and  become 
a  light  of  the  world.  Yes,  may  God 
bless  us  to  know  His  will,  through 
the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
the  Expression  of  His  love  to  us. 

<<  And  I  thank  you,  madam,  for  the 
one  himdred  dollars  which  you  have 
given  me,  and  which  I  have  received 
from  £ev.  W.  E.  Cousins.  I  am  indeed 
pleased.  May  Jehovah-God  bloss  you 
with  much  grace,  that  your  spirit, 
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the  people  in  the  congregation  are 
still  weak,  and  we  baye  also  spent  much 
money  in  sending  evangelists  to  dis- 
tant places;  and  for  these  reasons  I 
hare  not  thought  it  right  to  take 
money  &om  the  Church.  And  in 
doing  80  I  haye  thought  of  the  words 
of  Nehemiah,  *  I  haye  not  eaten  the 
rulers*  bread,'  and  the  words  used  by 
Paul  in  the  Epistle,  *  I  haye  learnt,  in 
whatsoeyer  state  I  am,  therewith  to 
be  content.'  But,  in  addition  to  theso 
considerations,  I  haye  thought  of  the 
state  of  some  in  Antananariyo  who 
were  notorious  for  their  loye  of  money 
and  had  a  bad  name  in  consequence 
before  the  world.  And  sometimes  eyen 
Christians  haye  borne  a  similar 
character ;  and  it  was  this  that  led  me 
to  abstain  from  taking  money  and  to 
think  of  these  words  of  the  apostle 
and  the  prophet.  My  wife  and  I  haye 
maintained  ourselyes,  therefore,  by 
selling  a  little  medicine.  And  also 
when  I  think  of  the  trouble  I  haye 
borne,  but  from  which,  neyertheless, 
(jod  sayed  me,  and  of  the  many  great 
dangers  through  which  I  haye  passed, 
and  yet  now  I  am  able  to  preach  the 
salvation  of  Jesus  Christ  before  the 
queen  and  the  people  ;  this,  again, 
has  led  me  to  fix  my  heart  firmly  to 
bear  bravely  whatever  may  be  my  lot 
in  this  life ;  and  I  haye  desired 
earnestly  of  God  that  I  may  bear  the 
name  of  Jesus  Chiist  before  the  world 
without  incurring  blame,  as  He  is  my 
Lord,  whom  I  constantly  preach,  and 
whose  word  I  wish  to  obey.  And 
when  I  was  pressed  with  difficulties 
and  perplexing  thoughts  about  the 
smallness  of  my  house,  I  determined 
to  hide  my  troubles  because  of  some  of 
the  ICalagasy,  who  would  in  their 
ignorance  be  ready  to  blame  me  un- 
justly ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  thought 
I  might  tell  my  necessities  to  you,  my 


friends  across  the  sea,  who  would  not 
put  me  to  shame,  nor  blame  me  un- 
justly, as  you  are  accustomed  to  help 
friends  whom  you  have  never  seen 
face  to  face,  because  the  grace  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  is  powerful  in 
your  hearts.  So  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Ellis, 
and  abstained  entirely  from  taking 
anything  from  the  Malagasy — not 
eyen  food  and  clothing.  So  I  am  Hke 
a  shepherd,  or  a  vine  drosser,  or  a 
soldier,  but  I  do  not  live  on  what  they 
give  me. 

"  And  I  hope  what  I  am  doing  now 
may  lead  many  to  do  good,  and  I 
thank  Jehovah-Ood  that  he  has  looked 
upon  me  and  by  His  blessing  I  con- 
tinue to  live,  and  He  too  has  led  you 
to  help  me.  May  God  and  His  Son, 
whom  you  love,  and  for  whose  sake 
you  seek  to  do  good  to  ELis  servants, 
bless  you.  I  haye  begun  to  build  my 
house,  and  hope  to  make  four  rooms, 
if  God  will  bless  me  to  finish  it. 
Every  Simday  I  preach  at  the  palace, 
and  in  the  hospital,  and  at  Amparibe. 
And  often,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen  and  Prime  Minister,  I  talk 
about  what  will  advance  the  kingdom 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Every  day  I  or  some 
of  my  companions  go  to  the  palace  to 
pray  with  the  Queen  and  Prime 
Minister,  and  to  converse  with  them ; 
and  the  officers,  too,  are  pleased  when 
I  visit  them. 

«  Will  you  excuse  me,  madam,  but 
if  you  would  not  be  much  troubled,  I 
should  like  your  portrait,  and  your 
sister's  too.  There  are  other  people, 
too,  at  Amparibe  who  much  want  to 
see  them. 

"  And  now  I  say  *  Veloma*  (may 
you  live)  to  you,  madam.     May  Gk)d 
bless  you.    My  wife  thanks  you  very 
much  for  your  very  great  loye  to  us. 
**  Saith  your  friend, 

<*  (Signed)        **  Aitd&iambblo." 
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fotes  of  %  STmitl. 


1 . — Arrivals  in  ENGLAin).— The  Rev.  O.  O.  Newport,  ICrs.  Newport,  and 
infant,  from  Nagercoil,  South.  Trayanoore,  August  26th. 

2.— Ordixatiox  of  Missionaries. — On  Monday,  July  24,  Mr.  Sakuel  Evans 
Meech,  appointed  to  the  North  China  Mission,  was  ordained  at  Oair*8  Lane 
Chapel,  Birmingham.  The  Bev.  William  Fairhrother,  one  of  the  home  secre- 
taries of  the  society,  delivered  the  introductory  discourse ;  the  Bey.  Heniy  Simon, 
of  London,  offered  the  ordination  prayer ;  and  the  charge  was  delivered  hy  the 
Eev.  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  of  Birmingham.  On  Thursday,  September  7th,  an  Ordi- 
nation Service  was  held  at  Lee  Chapel,  Blackheath,  at  which  Mr.  Arnold  Foster, 
B.  A.,  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  was  set  apart  as  a  missionary  in  connection 
with  this  Society.  The  following  ministers  took  part  in  the  service : — ^The  Ber. 
Joseph  Beazley ,  minister  of  Blackheath  Congregational  Church ;  the  Bev  B. 
H.  Marten,  B.A.,  minister  of  Lee  Chapel;  the  Bev.  Samuel  Martin,  of  West- 
minster ;  and  the  Bev,  Joseph  Mullens,  D.D.,  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Society. 
At  the  close  of  the  service,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  observed. 
Mr.  Foster  will  sail  early  in  October  for  Hankow,  China,  the  station  to  wluch 
he  has  been  appointed. 

3. — Snake  Bites. — Such  is  the  ease  with  which  scientific  intelligence  is  nov 
propagated,  that  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Fayrer  in  Lidia  on  snake  bites  hare 
attracted  attention  in  the  Panama  Herald,  It  is  there  stated  that  an  efficacious 
native  Indian  remedy  for  snake  bites  has  long  been  employed  in  many  parts  of 
the  interior,  and  more  successfully  than  ammonia,  codron,  cuaoo,  or  otker 
substances.  The  composition  referred  to  is  made  by  adding  to  a  bottie  of 
alcohol,  as  strong  as  can  be  got,  and  of  at  least  35^,  the  contents  of  the  gall- 
bladders of  every  poisonous  snake  that  can  be  found.  The  dose  is  a  thimhle- 
full  internally  and  the  same  externally.—- TAe  Friend  of  India. 


4.  ^  Sinorowlee.  — The  Southern 
part  of  the  Mirzapore  district  is  chiefly 
known  for  its  vast  jungles,  and  for  the 
multitudes  of  wild  animals  with  which 
it  is  infested.  In  the  winter  of  every 
year  it  is  customary  for  a  few  officials, 
incited  generally  by  their  love  of  sport, 
to  traverse  this  wild  and  inhospitable 
tract,  returning  heavily  laden  with  the 
skins  of  the  the  tiger,  the  leopard,  and 
the  bear.  The  Soane  river  flows 
through  its  upper  or  northern  division, 
cutting  its  way  between  the  high  hills 
crowded  with  vegetation  rising  from 
both  banks,  and  displaying  an  infinite 


variety  of  scenery  of  exquisite  lore- 
liness  and  beauty.  Beyond  the  Soane 
the  jungle  extends  to  the  limits  of 
the  Mirzapore  district,  or  about  fifty 
miles,  and  thence  continues  for  many 
miles  further  into  Sirgoojah  and 
Bewah.  For  the  first  thirty  miles,  no 
village,  and  scarcely  a  hut  is  to  be  seen. 
Water  is  only  found  in  two  or  three 
spots.  Few  birds  or  insects  arenaible, 
and  the  entire  country  seems  aban- 
doned to  wild  beasts  and  jungle.  Pass- 
ing over  a  long  succession  of  hills,  tho 
last,  some  twelve  hundred  feet  in 
height,  is  at  length  reached,  on  turning 
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the  brow  of  which  the  magnificent 
Talley  of  Doodhee  is  seen  extending 
for  many  miles  below,  covered  with  a 
Tast  for^  here  and  there  tinged  with 
the  fresh  green  of  coltiyated  land  en- 
compassing small  and  scattered  vil- 
lages. 

This  is  the  country  to  which  the 
Lientenant-Govemor  of  the  North- 
western Provinces  has  lately,  with  the 
sagacity  and  promptness  which  alike 
mark  the  act,  granted  a  Revenue  Set- 
tlement. In  the  course  of  last  winter 
His  Honour,  in  company  with  a  few 
selected  officials,  visited  this  lovely 
valley,  and  enquired  personally  into 
the  condition  of  its  scattered  abo- 
rignal  inhabitants,  and  into  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  He  has  lost 
no  time  in  putting  into  practice  the 
views  he  then  formed  of  the  import- 
ance of  imparting  a  stimuliis  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  of  that  fertile 
region  by  conferring  upon  the  native 
population  the  boon  of  a  settlement 
which  will  not  only  be  a  benefit  to  them, 
but  which  will  also  prove,  in  many 
"ways,  of  great  profit  to  the  Govern- 
ment. For  several  years  past,  Doo- 
dhee, the  chief  village,  has  been  a 
considerable  place  of  trade,  to  which 
the  natives  from  far-distant  places 
southward  have  resorted,  in  order  to 
send  on  their  products  to  Mirzapore 
and  other  commercial  towns  farther 
north.  In  this  manner  Doodhee  has 
become  a  small  trading  emporium,  and 
already  contains  a  good  number  of 
substantial  buildings.  Under  wise 
regulations  and  generous  influences 
proceeding  from  the  Government,  there 
18  no  reason  why,  in  a  few  years,  the 


entire  Doodhee  valley  shoidd  not  be 
inhabited  by  an  abundant  and  thriving 
population.  The  Majhwar  and  Khair- 
war  tribes  foimd  there  are  an  indus- 
trious people,  but,  till  very  recently, 
have  been  ill-treated  and  oppressed* 
We  trust  that  the  provisions  of  the 
new  settlement  will  be  explained  to- 
this  simple  people  by  native  officials, 
not  only  of  ability  but  of  unimpeach- 
able integrity;  for  it  is  a  fact,  well 
known  to  all  acquainted  with  the  past 
history  of  the  Singrowleo  pergunnah, 
of  which  Doodhee  is  the  principal  vil- 
lage, that  the  greatest  hindrances  to 
progress,  and  the  most  annoying  ob- 
stacles to  the  happiness  of  the  people,, 
have  proceeded  from  the  iniquitous 
practices  of  native  officials.  The  late 
Eev.  William  Jones,  Missionary  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  who- 
resided  for  several  years  in  Doodhee, 
and  nobly  sacrificed  his  life  in  his 
self-denying  efforts  to  reclaim  the 
aboriginal  races  of  the  village  and 
district,  was  the  chief  instrument  in 
breaking  the  yoke  of  oppression  which 
those  officials  had  placed  around  the 
necks  of  the  people.  In  the  absence 
of  Europeans  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  the  temptation  among 
Hindoo  officials  to  act  unjustly,  and 
even  tyrannically,  is  very  great,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  eveiy  care  will 
be  taken  that  the  wise  and  statesman- 
like provision  for  the  welfare  of  these 
tribes,  made  by  the  Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces, will  not  be  rendered  nugatory 
by  trickery  and  fraud.— TVic  Friend  of 
Iridia, 
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From  ISth  August  to  20th  S^ttmber,  1871. 
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There  is  a  true  science,  and  there  is  a  true  religion;  and  both 
being  true,  they  will  thus  be  found  not  only  correlated,  but  in  per- 
fect harmony.  Truth  is  one.  It  may  have  its  many  sides  and  its 
various  phases,  but  it  is  a  sublime  unity.  Whatever  be  the  path  of 
enquiry  on  which  we  enter,  we  ought  to  have  but  one  end  in  view ; 
for  he  who  has  two  goals  will  either  run  uncertainly,  or  will  not  run 
at  all.  The  prize  is  worth  the  race.  To  sloth  and  supineness — to 
self-indulgence  and  inglorious  ease,  thei*e  is  no  promise  of  reward.  We 
must  run  if  we  would  obtain,  and  the  race  may  call  for  toil,  and  sacri- 
fice, and  suffering.  If  it  be  that  truth  lies  in  a  well,  then  we  must 
let  down  our  pitcher  to  get  the  living  water ;  or,  if  it  lies  in  a  mine, 
we  must  work  the  shaft  to  obtain  the  precious  ore.  Our  task  demands 
the  application  and  the  energy  of  all  our  faculties ;  nor  can  we  labour  in 
vain.  The  end  w^ll  crown  the  effort ;  and  in  the  possession  of  some- 
thing more  and  something  better  than  hid  treasure,  we  shall  press 
forward  till  we  come  into  the  sphere  of  unclouded  light  and  perfect 
discovery. 

"  We  see  through  a  glass  darkly,"  and  therefore  we  know  but  in 
l)art.  Our  knowledge  in  eveiy  department  "of  human  enquiry  is 
necessarily  limited  and  -imperfect.  Notwithstanding  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  later  years,  there  is  not  one  single  science 
which  can  be  said  to  be  complete.  New  facts  are  ever  coming  into 
light,  -#hile  the  inductions  drawn  from  these  facts  lead  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  former  positions  and  the  giving  up  of  doctrine  and  dogma 
tenaciously  held  through  many  years  of  time.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise 
so  long  as  there  is  a  single  fact  to  be  discovered,  or  a  single  mind  to 
investigate  and  determine.     As  believers  in  Divine  Eevelation,  we  can 
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afford  to  wait  for  these  final  results.  Oiur  Christiaii  Faith  is  not 
dependent  on  science ;  still,  the  traihs  of  science  are  not  to  be  divorced 
from  the  truths  of  religion,  as  if  they  were  utterly' and  for  ever  in^ 
condlable.  The  man  of  science  may  he  wanting  in  religious  ftdth,  bat 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  existence  of  such  'faith  in  ooimection 
with  the  highest  attainments  in  science.  To  assert,  as  some  men  nov 
do,  that  the  progress  of  science  is  necessarily  associated  with  the  decline 
of  religious  thought  and  beHef,  is  to  offer  dishonour  to  both  the  one  and 
the  other.  It  is  true  that  scientific  discovery  and  information  can  never 
be  substituted  for  religious  teaching ;  but  does  it  follow  as  a  sequence, 
that  religious  teaching  cannot  exist  in  the  light  of  science?  We  are  fair 
from  denying  that  scientific  discoveries  and  facts  may  have  their  bearing, 
inmiediate  or  remote,  on  our  religious  belief,  but  no  one  will  dare  to 
affirm  that  science  can  exert  the  same  influence  on  our  moral  and 
spiritual  nature  as  religious  thought.  If  science  affects  our  belief,  it  is 
our  faith  in  the  higher  verities  of  the  Christian  Hevelation  which  im- 
proves our  character.  Now,  in  dealing  with  this  interesting  branch  of 
the  subject,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind — 

That  the  distinction  is  ever  to  be  made  between  science  and  such 
statements  as  are  put  forth  in  her  name : — 

That  the  same  distinction  is  to  be  preserved  between  the  actual  dis- 
covery of  new  truths,  and  those  assertions  which  rest  on  mere 
authority : — 

That  science  is  based  on  facts,  that  facts  depend  on  evidence,  and, 
therefore,  true  science  can  never  acknowledge  any  mere  authority, 
however  venerable  or  influential : — 

That  scientific  demonstration  is  one  thing,  while  the  facts  said  to  be 
demonstrated  by  investigation  are  another  and  altogether  a  diftont 
thing. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  even  in  this  age  of  restless  enquiry,  than 
for  men  to  accept  certain  statements  on  the  authority  of  great  names 
without  ever  examining  the  grounds  on  which  these  statements  rest,  or 
determining  the  weight  and  the  worth  of  the  evidence  which  is  adduced 
in  their  favour.  They  overlook  the  difference  between  a  statement  and 
a  fact.  They  need  to  be  informed  that  it  is  only  when  the  statement 
has  been  supported  by  proof  which  amounts  to  certitude  that  it  takes 
on  the  character  of  a  fact,  and  furnishes  a  sufficient  basis  for  belief.  On 
this  principle  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  facts  of  science  without 
hesitation  or  reserve.  We  regard  their  light  as  no  mere  ignis  faJhivs  to 
seduce  us  from  the  way  of  truth,  but  rather  as  a  lamp  to  our  feet  to 
guide  us  along  the  path  of  a  higher  and  more  serious  enquiry.  We  aw 
in  pursuit  of  truth,  and  whatever  can  aid  us  to  the  attainment  of  this 
end,  we  hail  its  advent  with  delight.     Our  religion  has  never  shunned 
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the  lighty  or  taken  shelter  in  secrecy  and  darkness.  Having  come  £rom 
the  eternal  Source  of  light,  in  light  only  can  it  live.  Can  this  be  said  of 
our  modem  science)  While  it  professes  to  rest  solely  on  evidence,  has 
not  mere  statement  taken  the  place  of  proof — assertion  been  put  in  the 
room  of  demonstration,  and  authority  been  substituted  for  legitimate  and 
logical  induction  ?  Have  the  teachers  and  the  students  of  science  never 
turned  away  from  the  light  of  Revelation  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
enquiries?.  Are  they  conscious  of  having  come  to  the  examination  of  our 
Christian  evidence  without  prejudice  or  prepossession  ?  like  science, 
the  Bible  rests  on  feusts,  and  these  facts  are  subject  to  investigation. 
Having  ascertained  the  facts,  have  they  examined  the  doctrines  founded 
on  them  ?  Have  they  never  willingly  substituted  the  interpretation 
which  has  been  put  upon  Scripture  for  Scripture  itself  1  Have  they 
had  an  ear  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Divine  Oracle,  and  a  heart^  suscep- 
tible of  the  impression  to  be  derived  from  supernatural  truth  1  The  re- 
ligious life  is  not  a  thing  unknown  in  the  walks  of  science.  If  '*  an  un- 
devout  astronomer  is  mad,"  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  an  astro- 
nomer who  is  not  mad  may  not  also  be  devout.  Men  of  high  moral 
character  may  be  found  in  every  circle  and  in  evefry  sphere,  who  have 
no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  truths  of  religion  with  the  claims  of 
science ;  and  it  would  be  but  wisdom  on  the  part  of  others  if,  instead  of 
seeking  to  exalt  science  above  religion,  or  to  make  it  appear  that  they 
are  in  irreconcilable  antagonism,  they  would  set  themselves  to  find  out 
that  link  of  connection  with  which  they  are  wedded  in  a  bond  that 
cannot  be  broken.  Such  a  union  does  exist,  and  he  that  woidd  divorce 
the  truths  of  science  from  the  truths  of  religion  is  ignorant  of  the  nature 
and  design  of  both  alike. 

We  claim  an  advantage  over  the  men  of  science.  Not  only  does  our 
Christianity  rest  on  facts,  and  not  only  do  we  submit  these  facts  to  the 
most  searching  and  sifting  examination,  but  the  facts  are  final  and  the 
evidence  is  incontrovertible.  As  no  neV  facts  can  be  adduced,  there  are 
no  new  truths  to  be  discovered.  Biblical  students  may  gain  a  clearer, 
fuller,  and  more  perfect  idea  of  the  truth  revealed,  and  this  may  have 
to  them  all  the  freshness  and  all  the  force  of  an  immediate  inspiration, 
bnt  there  the  same  truth  lay  for  ages,  like  some  precious  gem  beneath 
the  surface  which  had  only  to  be  brought  into  the  light  to  reveal  its 
beauty  and  its  worth.  From  the  first  year  of  grace  down  to  the  present 
time,  not  a  siiigle  moral  or  spiritual  truth  has  been  enunciated  to  the 
world  of  which  we  have  not  at  least  the  germ  (and  in  a  far  more  perfect 
form)  in  the  Christian  Volimie.  With  the  most  scientific  men  of  our 
day  and  with  the  most  enthusiastic  students  of  science,  we  rejoice  in  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  of  late  in  the  path  of  discovery,  but  till 
science  has  reached  her  ultimate  facts,  and  derived  from  these  her  ulti- 
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mate  inductions,  she  is  ncrt  to  be  put  side  by  side  with  the  Bible.  State- 
ments which  were  said  to  be  founded  on  facts  have  more  than  once,  and 
in  more  than  one  department  of  human  inquiiy,  been  refuted  and  aban- 
doned. Phenomena  which  were  proclaimed  with  trumpet-tongue  as 
nothing  short  of  facts  have  either  melted  away  or  been  exposed  as  the 
merest  fallacies  in  the  light  of  increased  evidenoe.  A  single  fact  bas 
swept  away  the  belief  of  ages,  while  that  belief  often  put  a  halt  on  tbe 
step  of  the  more  ardent  and  earnest  student.  Men  were  swayed  by  names 
and  authorities,  and  it  was  deemed  nothing  short  of  revolt  or  treason 
even  to  call  in  question  their  dictum.  But  the  age  of  a  blind  credulity 
is  past,  and  we  live  in  a  day  when  faith  refuses  to  set  her  foot  on  other 
than  solid  rock. 

Granted  that  science  rests  wholly  on  evidence,  that  this  evidenoe  is 
sifted,  that  arguments  are  weighed,  that  results  are  perceived,  and  that 
on  the  principle  of  inductive  philosophy,  conclusions  are  reached,— 
where  is  the  moral  effect  ?  Far  be  *  it  from  us  to  brand  any  branch  of 
science  as  either  godless  or  irreligious,  or  even  to  seem  to  afiGum  that 
those  who  are  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits  take  no  interest  in  religious 
thought ;  but  we  triumphantly  ask — What  results  has  Science  to  pboe 
side  by  side  with  those  of  the  Christian  Faith  ?  Has  it  ever  in  any 
single  instance  given  birth  to  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  ?  What  radical 
change  has  it  wrought  in  the  moral  condition  of  humanity  ?  In  whom 
has  it  so  acted  as  to  change  the  man  into  the  likeness  of  the  Holy  One? 
Where  are  we  to  look  for  its  demonstration  and  its  power  in  renewed 
and  sanctified  character  ?  We  shall  be  told  that  it  is  unreasonable  to 
demand  or  expect  such  results,  since  it  is  not  the  office  of  science  to 
produce  such  effects.  Exactly  so.  But  ^oes  not  this  single  fact  reveal 
the  infinite  superiority  of  Beligion  to  Science  1  They  occupy  different 
spheres,  and  aim  at  different  ends ;  and  to  reject  Christianity  because 
it  does  not  lead  to  scientific  results  would  be  as  unnatural  and  senseless 
a  thing  as  to  reject  all  science  because  it  does  not  produce  spiritual 
regeneration  and  moral  consciousness.  If  there  be  theologians  and 
preachers  who  have  done  all  but  irreparable  injury  to  the  interests  of 
Christian  truth  by  their  loose  and  ignorant  speech  on  the  facts  and 
the  phenomena  of  science,  there  are  men  of  science  who  have  done 
equal  injustice  to  themselves  and  their  favourite  pursuits  by  giving  that 
place  to  science  ;(vhich  belongs  to  revelation,  or  setting  the  Bible  aside 
with  its  sublimer  discoveries  rather  than  admit  the  possibility  of  tiieir 
science  being  in  error.  Others  may  smile  at  our  incredulity,  but  we 
think  that  we  can  find  in  the  Old  Book — and  we  can  find  it  nowhere 
else — that  which  meets  our  moral  necessities  and  our  spiritual  aspirations. 
We  are  free  to  admit  that  "  no  link  in  the  chain  of  supernatural  facts 
can  be  lost  without  taking  away  its  significance  as  a  whole ; "  but  let  it 
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be  borne  in  mind  that  "  Ghristianity  rests  upon  these  facts — stands  or 
falls  with  them ;  '^  that  *'  by  faith  in  them  has  the  Divine  life  been 
generated  from  the  beginning  j  that  by  faith  in  them  has  that -life  in  all 
ages  regenerated  mankind,  raised  them  above  the  limits  of  earthly  life, 
clianged  them  from  glebce  adaeriptis  to  citizens  of  heaven,  and  formed 
the  stage  of  transition  from  an  existence  chained  to  nature,  to  a  free, 
celestial  life  far  raised  above  it."  "We  are  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
influence  of  scientific  facts  and  phenomena  on  religious  thought  and 
belief,  but  it  can  never  be  compared  with  the  power  put  forth  by 
Christianity  on  our  inner  and  spiritual  nature.  The  one  may  affect  such 
thought ;  but  the  other  produces,  nourishes,  and  strengthens  it.  There  are 
thousands  of  Christian  believers  who  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  every 
scientific  truth,  who  are  yet  iimmistakably  conscious  of  a  work  within  them- 
selves, to  which,  apart  from  Christian  truth,  there  is  nothing  like  in  this 
world.  Here  is  an  effect  which  can  be  resolved  into  no  merely  human  cause. 
Neitherphilosophy  nor  science,  nor  both  combined,  have  ever  produced 
it,  and  let  the  advancement  of  the  human  mind  be  what  it  may  in  future 
investigation,  it  will  be  as  true  then  as  now,  that  the  conversion  or  re- 
generation of  the  soul,  and  its  assimilation  to  God,  is  not  to  be  effected 
by  the  discovery  of  a  new  star  in  the  heavens,  or  of  a  new  fact  in  geology, 
or  of  a  new  element  in  chemistry,  or  of  a  new  law  in  physics,  but  simply 
and  alone  by  spiritual  and  supernatural  power.  Let  science  patiently 
wait  till  she  has  reached  her  ultimate  facts  and  final  inductions,  and 
then  it  will  be  seen  whether  there  is  not  a  perfect  correspondence  between 
the  facts  and  phenomena  of  Nature,  and  the  facts  and  phenomena  of 
Revelation,  or,  whether  there  is  anything  in  our  modem  discoveries  to 
disturb  the  old  foundations  of  our  Christian  Faith.  Nature  has  yet 
much  to  reveal,  but  we  must  wait  for  the  light  in  which  it  can  be  seen 
and  appreciated.  Robert  Ferguson. 


The  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  God  have  surrounded  us  with  many 
forms  of  loveliness.  These  "  ways  of  pleasantness  "  should  lead  us  up  to  Him 
of  whom  the  prophet  speaks  with  rapture,  and  exclaims,  "  How  great  is 
His  goodness,  and  how  great  is  His  beauty.''  There  is  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  the  beautiful  through  the  world  than  is  generally 
imagined.  The  most  northern  regions  have  leagues  of  snow,  tracts  of 
ice,  and  a  stunted  vegetation;  but  the  heavens  often  glow  and  flash  with 
the  splendour  of  the  Aurora  BoreaUs.  The  Tropics  have  their  measure 
of  beauty,  which  Mr.  "Wallace,  an  able  judge,  considers  as  prevalently 
overrated,  since  the  vast  masses  of  foliage  which  abound  there  are  dark 
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in  tint  and  sombre  in  effect.  The  temperate  regions  possess  extraordi- 
nary advantages  in  the  silent  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  brilliance  and 
profusion  of  flowers,  and  the  rich  variety  of  their  fruits.  Upon  these 
last  we  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  which,  though  obvious  to  manv, 
may  revive  or  define  our  impressions^  of  the  Divine  Goodness,  which 
aims  to  reach  and  influence  our  hearts  through  an  immense  diversity  of 
methods. 

Observe,  then,  the  pleotsarU  forms  in  whic/i  it  is  presented  for  our 
enjoyment.  There  are  few  more  charming  conditions  than  to  walk  amid 
the  trees  of  the  garden  when  they  are,  as  in  summer,  diiBSsed  in  their 
beautiful  garments — when  the  bi*anches  are  bending  with  their  grate- 
ful produce — ^the  sun  is  bright  and  unclouded,  the  air  is  calm,  and 
beyond  stands  the  ripening  com  with  its  rich  promise  of  future  and  sufR- 
cient  supply.  When  fruit  is  grouped  and  arranged,  it  strikes  and 
oaptivates  the  beholder  by  its  variety  of  form  and  colour ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  wonderful  that  some  artists,  like  the  late  William  Hunt,  have 
endeavoured  with  patient  skill  to  represent  its  exquisite  carve  and 
-fascinating  tint  and  bloom.  Among  fruits  we  see  the  globe  of  the  melon, 
the  fair  form  and  streak  of  the  apple,  the  purple  of  the  plum,  the  ruddy 
complexion  of  the  peach  and  nectarine,  the  ruby  berries  of  the  currant, 
the  swelling  shape  of  pear  and  quince,  the  gloss  of  the  Bg — ^the  clusters 
of  the  vine  which  range  in  colour  from  dense  purple  to  transparent 
green,  the  pomegranate  with  its  sweet  outline  and  treasury  of  gem-like 
seeds,  and  the  pine  with  its  chequered  gold  and  spreading  crown.  There 
are  some  obvious  resemblances  between  these  forms  of  the  Divine  good- 
ness and  those  ways  in  which  God  approaches  us  for  our  everlasting 
good.  It  must  be  confessed  that  some  of  the  methods  of  the  Divine 
action  are  occasionally  stem  and  severe,  which  are  indicated 
by  the  terms  "  scourging "  and  "  chastisement ; "  yet  He  more 
frequently  appeals  to  us  by  the  most  winning  agencies,  and 
"  speaks  the  truth  in  love."  In  early  life  many  hear  of  the  "  Shepherd 
of  Israel,"  who  stands,  as  the  tender  Doddridge  expresses  it,  "  with  all 
engaging  charms,"  from  a  dear  mother  whose  sweet  tones,  affectionate 
looks,  and  sacred  form,  aid  and  illustrate  her  theme.  The  same  principle 
is  observable  in  the  loving  efforts  of  Christians  to  win  men  to  faith  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  "  The  fruit  of  the  righteous  is  a  tree  of  life; 
and  he  that  winneth  souls  is  wise."  The  gracious  attitude  of  entreaty  is 
that  which  is  required  in  our  labour,  for  we  are  to  beseech  men  to  bo 
"  reconciled  to  God."  Probably  the  finest  and  most  exalted  condition  of 
the  human  form  ever  realized  below  has  been  found  in  such  men  as 
Whitfield,,  who,  with  unutterable  love,  burning  zeal,  and  melting  com- 
passion, have  in  their  ardour  and  pity  best  represented  the  love  of  the 
Saviour,  and  have  had  their  countenances  changed,  Hke  Stephen's,  into 
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the  beauty  of  the  ''  face  of  an  angel."  In  Baphaers  cartoon  of  Paul 
preaching]  at  Athens,  the  Apostle's  figure  reveals  the  adamantine 
solidity  of  his  conviction,  blended  with  a  pathetic  earnestness  to  save 
men  from  the  "  wrath  to  come.*'  In  many  comely  forms  the  fruits  of 
grace  are  offered  to  our  enjoyment,  which  may  be  discerned  in  the; 
poetry  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  fair  and  gracious  imagery  which  our 
Lord  employs  to  convey  and  enshrine  most  preciousjtruths.  These  are 
*'  like  apples  of  gold  in  baskets  of  sUver."  Blessings  come  to  us  through 
the  kind  words  and  pleasant  aspect  of  Christian  friends.  Grace  refines 
and  exalts  amid  the  melody  of  sacred  song,  and  the  soul  is  raised  above 
the  dust  and  din  of  earthy  conflict  to  glimpses  of  a  higher  life,  and  fore- 
tastes of  joys  beyond  the  grave.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  our  Re- 
deemer has  chosen  the  bread  which  is  the  stafi*  of  life  and  the  '*  fruit  of 
the  vine  "  to  remind  us  of  a  love  which  passeth  knowledge ;  and  of  a  fact  in 
the  past  which  is  to  affect  ami  influence  the  sublime  events  of  the  future. 
The  subject  reminds  of  the  analogies  which  exist  between  frvxt  and 
Christian  graces.  It  is  often  felt  that  the  inspired  words,  "  God  giveth 
us  richly  all  things  to  enjoy,"  are  true,  when  we  note  the  abundance 
of  His  favours — and  are  equally  true  when  we  consider  that  He  offers  us 
so  many  pleasant  flavours  and  varied  refreshment  in  the  attractive  forms 
«f  fruit.  He  presents  the  bounties  of  His  Providence  in  shapes  which 
gratify  sight,  smell,  and  taste  at  once.  The  Apostle  was  aware  of  the 
beauty  of  fruit,  and  chose  the  image  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  choice 
eflfects  of  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  These  effects  are, ''  love, 
joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance."  Here  comeliness  and  moral  worth  walk  hand  in  hand ; 
and  where  they  are  found  form  an  ornament  of  graee  for  the  neck  and  a 
crown  of  glory  for  the  head.  Corrupt  and  malignant  passions  deface  the 
human  temple  and  lift  up  ''  the  hammer  upon  the  carved  work,"  and  the 
sullen  look,  the  sinister  glance,  the  furrowed  brow,  the  flushed  cheek, 
and  harsh  accents  bespeak  the  unholy  origin  of  the  feelings  which  they 
express.  Contrariwise  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  have  a  charm  and  gloss 
all  their  own.  Praise  beatifies  the  human  countenance,  prayer 
throws  over  the  form  a  pleasing  dignity,  and  sufl^ses  the  features  with 
a  sacred  reverence.  Attention  to  Scripture,  and  the  sermon  in  which 
light  and  love  tmito  their  powers,  make  the  face  resemble  a  mirror  be- 
fore which  the  images  of  beauty  and  holiness  pass  in  tranquil  succession. 
Friendship  speaks  with  music  in  the  voice,  and  welcomes  its  object  with 
that  gracious  expansion  of  feeling  which  gives  a  foretaste  of  the  more 
enduring  fellowship  of  heaven.  Sympathy  bends  over  the  sufferer, 
breathes  its  gentle  accents,  and  offers  the  touching  tribute  of  a  tear.  All 
the  graces  of  the  spirit  are  lovely,  and  make  "  the  wilderness  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose."    This  truth  has  been  perceived  by  artists 
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who  have  reserved  their  loveliest  forms  for  the  personification  of  moral 
virtues  and  Christian  graces.  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress/'  illustrated  by 
Stothard^  contains  a  charming  example  of  this  thought — where  the 
Pilgrim  reaches  the  Beautiful  House,  which  structure  is  onlj  partially 
indicated,  and  has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  either  by  the  height,  breadth, 
or  splendour  of  its  architecture ;  but  Discretion,  Piety,  Prudence,  and 
Charity,  the  damsels  who  receive  Christian,  form  a  group  of  almost 
angelic  sweetness  and  grace. 

The  diversified  uses  of  fruit  are  worth  our  consideration.  If  we  r^&rd 
this  question  in  an  industrial  point  of  view  it  opens  maiij  avenues  of 
interest  to  thoughtful  minds.  Apart  from  those  broader  aspects  which 
are  offered  by  the  activities  of  commerce  and  the  emplojrment  of  ships, 
which  bring  to  our  shores  the  wealth  of  other  regions,  and  the  myriads 
engaged  in  the  culture  of  fruit  through  Spain,  Portugal,  Greece,  and  the 
West  Indies,  it  is  well  to  consider  how  many  of  our  own  population  are. 
occupied  in  its  production  and  distribution.  The  growing  of  fruit  affords 
a  fine  sphere  for  wisdom,  diligence,  and  constant  observation.  The  capa- 
bilities of  plants  and  trees  are  at  present  undetermined.  Improvement 
in  flowers  and  produce  is  at  present  unlimited,  and  progress  in  past 
years  seems  to  predict  greater  success  in  time  to  come.  The  massive, 
luscious  peach  and  the  gleaming  nectarine  have,  through  the  skill  of 
man,  advanced  far  beyond  the  almond  with  its  green  and  fleshy  coat, 
and  through  the  ameliorating  influences  of  nutritious  soil,  fair  aspect, 
and  judicious  traimng  have  attained  surprising  perfection.  Fruit  helps 
to  brighten  the  life  of  the  poor,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  them  enjoy 
the  transient  luxury.  It  varies  their  simple  fare,  and  seems  to  give 
them  a  small  portion  of  the  feast  at  which  the  wealthy  sit  habitually, 
and  enjoy  its  immense  abundance.  In  the  social  intercourse  of  life  it  is 
customary  frequently  to  express  kindly  interest  in  neighbours  and  ac- 
quaintances by  elegant  and  acceptable  presents  of  fruit ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  is  a  fair  and  lovely  form  in  which  to  express  friendly 
sentiment  and  goodwill.  It  betokens  kindness,  and  gratifies  the  reci- 
pient without  a  sense  of  too  weighty  obligation,  and  supplies  those  links 
of  civility  which  often  unite  the  otherwise  scattered  elements  of  a  nei^- 
bourhood.  There  are  other  and  tenderer  offices  which  fruit  may  fulfil 
It  has  often  been  our  happiness  to  notice  it  in  the  chamber  of  the  weaned 
and  anxious  sufferer.  In  sickness  there  are  times  of  languor,  conditions 
of  thirst,  and  fastidious  choice,  when  a  present  of  fruit  is  most  valuable 
and  refreshing.  Perhaps  some  who  have  had  a  hard,  rough  life,  and 
have  occasionally  thought  that  men  were  harsh  and  Christians  cold,  have 
found  that  their  worth  has  at  length  been  acknowledged,  and  their  last 
look  at  the  world  has  been  brightened  with  signs  of  sympathy  and 
kindness.     ''  At  eventime  it  shall  be  light." 
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Fruits  instruct  us  hy  tlieir  revelations  of  inner  nature.  All  the 
qualities  of  the  most  delicious  growths  which  enrich  our  gardens  and 
crown  our  feasts  ]  show  the  real  character  of  the  tree  which  produces 
them.  The  sap  of  the  vine,  the  pear,  and  the  peach,  flows  into  the  fruit 
to  be  elaborated  and  matured  for  our  enjoyment.  The  flavour,  though 
crude,  is  in  the  stem,  branch,  and  leaf.  The  fairest  and  most  conclusive 
test  of  the  nature  of  the  tree  is  its  fruit,  though  it  is  possible  to  form 
some  idea  from  blossom  and  foliage,  and  chemistry  with  its  prying 
processes  may  detect  some  characterstica  of  its  juices.  Fruit  is  the 
revelation  of  hidden  power.  The  nature  of  the  tree  then  stands  clearly 
confessed,  and  all  doubt  respecting  its  excellence  or  worthlessness  in- 
stantly disappears.  Our  Lord  applies  the  same  test  to  moral  character 
and  spiritual  guides,  "  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits,"  "  Do  men 
gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles  ? "  "  Even  so  every  good  tree 
bringeth  forth  good  fruit ;  but  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit." 
"Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  (Matthew  vii.,  16,  17, 
20.)  Both  men  and  systems  have  been  tried  by  this  touchstone,  and  the 
nature  of  both  has  been  plainly  discovered.  The  true  believer  has 
appeared  fruitful  in  good  works ;  and  the  deceiver  has  brought  forth  the 
apples  of  Sodom  and  the  clusters  of  Gomorrah.  John  stands  by  the  cross 
and  seems  to  say  "Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?" 
while  Judas  vanishes,  after  his  deed  of  treachery,  into  outer  darkness, 
and  leaves  behind  him  the  traces  of  indelible  infamy.  Systems  of  faith 
have  been  tried  by  the  same  test.  Paul  remonstrates  vdih  the  Gala- 
tians,  and  in  substance  inquires  if  they  gathered  the  precious  fruits  of 
salvation  on  the  stony  slopes  and  rocky  heights  of  Sinai,  or  in  the  fair 
gai'dens  of  Gospel  grace.  The  early  Apologists,  like  the  fiery  and  eloquent 
Tertullian,  used  the  argument  to  evince  the  supernatural  powers  and 
efiects  of  our  faith.  This  kind  of  proof  has  never  been  abandoned,  and 
can  never  be  entirely  discontinued;  and  one  of  the  latest  and  most 
valuable  applications  of  the  test  is  found  in  Andrew  Fuller's  "  Calvinistic 
and  Socinian  Systems  Compared,"  in  which  he  confronts  his  opponents 
with  singular  courage,  and  never  allows  himself  to  be  diverted  from  his 
purstdt. 

Fruits  are  the  only  satisfying  recompense  of  toil  and  care.  Some 
growths  are  reai'ed  for  fragrance  and  beauty  of  bloom,  and  some  trees 
are  planted  solely  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  lawn,  shrubbery,  and 
park.  If  these  latter  by  their  height,  density  of  foliage,  symmetry  and 
balance  of  form,  and  occasionally  by  the  rich  colour  of  their  autumnal 
<lecay,  please  and  satisfy,  they  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
designed.  It  is  otherwise  with  fruit-trees.  All  else  may  be  there,  but  if 
the  expected  produce  is  wanting,  the  result  is  one  of  vexation  and  re« 
gret    Ab  in  the  example  of  the  unfruitful  fig-tree,  there  may  be  found 
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excellent  soil  for  the  roots,  abundant  dews  and  seasonable  rains,  and 
sun-light  to  bathe  its  leaves  with  gentle  stimulus;  there  maybe  strength 
of  stem,  reach  of  bough,  and  gloss  of  foliage,  and  yet  no  fruit  maj 
gladden  the  eye  and  repay  the  toil  of  the  owner.  The  Redeemer  smote 
such  a  tree  with  an  irremediable  curse ;  for  it  may  have  disappointed 
many  a  hungry  wayfarer,  who  in  his  hot  and  dusty  travel  may  haye 
sought  refreshment  from  its  fruit.  It  was  useless  and  unprofitable ; 
and  the  miracle  of  its  withering  stands  a  solemn  parable  for  all  time. 
Jehovah  said  to  His  ancient  people,  *^  My  soul  desired  the  first  ripe 
fruit ; "  but  instead  of  the  fulfilment  of  His  desire.  He  complains,  "  The 
best  of  them  is  a  briar,  the  most  upright  is  sharper  than  a  thorn  hedge 
(Micah  vii.  1-4).  When  there  are  "  fruits  meet  for  repentance,'*  and 
the  life  begins  to  be  rich  in  Christian  graces,  the  recompense  is  Divine 
and  satisfying.  It  gladdens  the  human  labourer  with  proofs  of  the 
co-operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  with  his  work,  and  gives  the  prospect 
of  eternal  fniitfulness  in  the  upper  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever.  Pad 
said  to  his  dear  Philippians,  that  he  rejoiced  that  their  care  of  him 
flourished  again  ;  and  adds,  "  Not  because  I  desire  a  gift ;  but  I  desite 
fruit  that  may  abound  ix)  your  account."  It  gives  a  sacred  joy  to  our 
Heavenly  Father,  "  Who  of  His  own  will  begat  us  that  we  should  be  a 
kind  of  first  fruits  of  His  creatures,*'  and  it  satisfies  Him  who  enduied 
tremendous  travail  of  soul,  that  we  might  have  our  ''fruit  unto  hoHness, 
and  the  end  everlasting  life." 

Fruit  guides  cfwr  thought  to  tlie  mm-total  of  our  life.  The  tzee  has 
through  the  months  of  the  past  year  been  shaping  the  buds  both  of  leaf 
and  bloom,  for  its  activity  in  the  previous  summer  and  autumn  has  pre- 
pared it  fcOr  a  new  start  in  the  following  spring,  when  the  blossoms 
imfold  and  the  foliage  begins  its  useful  and  necessary  work.  Through 
seasonable  rains  and  days  of  golden  sunshine  the  produce  of  the  garden 
and  orchard  attains  its  finest  form,  and  acquires  its  fairest  tint  and 
most  mellow  flavour.  There  is  the  fruit  of  the  year.  There  is  the 
sum-total  of  the  processes  which  the  Providence  of  God  has  constantly 
watched  and  maintained^  and  the  cai*e  of  man  has  variously  aided  by 
the  application  of  his  knowledge,  skill,  and  experience.  If  the  fruit  is 
abundant  there  is  cause  for  congratulation  and  thankfulness ;  if  defi- 
cient and  inferior,  no  intensity  of  desire  and  no  loud  lamentations  can 
alter  the  results  of  the  past.  "  The  summer  is  ended."  It  awakens 
grave  and  mighty  reflections  to  look  at  something  which  Omnipotence 
will  not  modify,  and  to  change  which  no  miracle  will  ever  be  wrought 
There  are  acts  and  results  which  will  remain  so  for  ever,  in  no  state  of 
inertia  ;  and  which  will  give  rise  to  new  movements  both  in  the  soul  of 
the  agent,  the  experience  of  others,  and  the  aflecting  conditicms  of  the 
future.     If    at    the    close   of  life   it   be    our   blessedness    to    look 
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upon  the  fair  fruitage  which  is  the  united  result  of  our  work 
and  divine  grace,  it  will  help  us  to  realise,  though  in  a  humbler  degree, 
the  joy  of  one  who  said,  "  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished 
my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith  ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
crown  of  righteousness."  He '^  turned  many  from  darkness  to  light.** 
He  guided  the  Churches  by  his  wisdom,  and  inspired  them  by  the  self- 
denial  of  his  example.  He  beheld  the  magnificent  results  of  his  labour, 
and  saw  the  precious  fruits  of  his  toil,  prayer,  and  solicitude,  and  said, 
"  I  laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all,  yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of 
God  that  was  with  me."  Many  fail  of  this  success,  and  at  the  close  of 
life  see  nothing  to  inspire  thankfulness  for  the  past  or  supply  hop«  for 
the  future.  They  have  cultivated  something  which,  like  Dead  Sea  fruit, 
was  glossy  to  the  eye,  dust  to  the  lips,  and  poison  to  the  frame.  "  They 
have  sown  to  the  flesh,  and  of  the  flesh  they  reap  corruption."  Here 
we  conclude  our  reflections,  with  the  remark  that  the  subject  of  our 
paper  appears  at  the  extreme  points  of  the  Bible  with  special  promi- 
nence :  Genesis  presents  the  fruit 

**  Of  that  forbidden  trQo  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden," 

and  Kevelation  presents  the  bright  image  of  ''  the  tree  of  life  which 
brought  forth  its  fruit  every  month,  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations." 

J.  S.  Bright. 


"^t  ^st  aoir  ^hmt  of  tint  iibk 

t'EW  books  have  been  treated  so  unfairly  as  the  Bible,  and  strangely 
enough  its  foes  have  often  been  they  of  its  own  household.  In  the  time  of 
Christ  those  best  acquainted  with  the  letter  of  Scripture  were  those  who 
most  frequently  misconstrued  its  spirit,  and  thus  it  has  often  been  since 
the  completion  of  the  Canon.  The  scribes  searched  the  scriptures,  be- 
lieving that  they  found  in  them  the  principles  of  a  higher  life,  and  yet 
they  failed  to  see  the  central  truth  contained  in  the  writings  which  they 
scrutinized,  namely,  that  they  testified  of  Christ.  And  the  scribes  of 
modem  days  have  too  often  busied  themselves  with  the  antiquarian, 
geographical,  or  scientific  questions  raised  by  the  contents  of  the  Bible, 
and  have  failed  to  hear  in  its  utterances  the  voice  of  their  Heavenly 
Father.  Thus  religious  people  in  particular  need  a  special  caution 
against  a  careless  and  unintelligent  handling  of  this  torch  of  truth,  lest 
they  scorch  or  consiime  themselves  with  what  was  intended  only  to  en- 
lighten. 
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Minds  that  are  formal  or  sceptical  abuse  all  God's  spiritual  gifts ;  and 
from  such  the  Bible  can  never  receive  impartial  treatment.  God*s  tmth 
opens  itself  only  to  the  sincere  soul.  We  must  charge  much  of  l^e 
abuse  of  the  Scriptures  upon  the  perversity  of  men's  hearts,  not  upon 
any  di£&culties  inherent  in  the  Scriptures  themselves.  The  pure  light 
apparently  changes  its  colour  to  thejaundiced  vision,  and  in  the  spiritual 
sphere  the  principle  ever  asserts  itself,  "  To  the  fro  ward  Thou  wilt  shew 
Thyself  froward.'* 

Yet  there  are  certain  landmarks  of  thought  which  ought  to  be  r&> 
garded  by  us  all  if  we  would  safely  navigate  the 'channels  where  the 
currents  of  truth  and  error  contend  for  the  majstery.  It  may  assist  us  in 
the  right  use  of  the  Bible  and  warn  us  to  avoid  its  abuse  if  we  reflect 
upon  the  following  simple  but  important  propositions  : 

I.  The  Scriptures  are  many  books  hut  one  Bible,  One  of  the  sig- 
nificant marks  of  God's  works  is  unity  in  diversity.  In  the  hemisphere 
of  moral  truth  each  orb  of  light  moves  along  its  ordained  path  without 
clashing  or  confusion,  having  a  beauty  all  its  own.  The  Divine  Father 
does  not  speak  to  a  human  mind  in  the  same  terms  in  every  stage  of  its 
growth.  Amid  the  endless  changes  and  developments  of  humanity  God 
adapted  His  revelation  to  the  needs  of  the  souls  that  He  had  made.  He 
spoke  in  histoiy.  He  bade  the  messenger  of  truth  point  back  to  the 
first  speck  of  time,  when  worlds  of  beauty  emerged  from  dark  oonfosion 
at  the  Divine  behest.  He  expounded  and  enforced  the  moral  law,  by 
writing  its  more  prominent  characters  on  the  tables  of  stona  His 
nature  was  revealed  now  by  the  smile  with  which  He  looked  on  good 
rulers,  and  now  by  the  anger  which  He  uttered  forth  against  the 
evil.  Sometimes  it  was  in  tiie  rebuke  administered  to  a  sinning 
monarch,  and  sometimes  in  the  rebuke  administered  to  a  sinning  people, 
that  ELis  mind  was  declared.  Or  again,  it  was  in  the  struggle  between 
good  and  evil,  the  mixture  of  piety  and  passion  in  some  striving  mortal, 
or  in  the  upward  sighing  of  a  holy  Psalm  that  the  cadences  of  ''  the 
still  small  voice  "  fell  on  the  listening  spirit.  And  last,  and  chief  of  all, 
it  was  through  the  Life  and  written  biographies  of  Jesus  Ohiist 
that  God  revealed  His  mind — a  revelation  which  was  authoritatively 
explained  by  inspired  Apostles.  ''  Holy  men  spake  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Nor  is  the  diversity  of  holy  Scripture  the  only  singular  feature  about 
it.  We  cannot  faU  to  perceive  the  chain  of  unity  which  binds  its 
separate  parts  together.  When  we  circulate  different  portions, '  or 
separate  the  books  according  to  their  respective  characteristiGS,  we  feel 
that  they  are  but  limbs  of  one  body.  We  could  make  few  more  serious 
errors  about  the  Bible,  than  to  suppose  that  this  remarkable  unity  be- 
tween its  very  various  and  varied  volumes  is  merely  acddentaL    The 
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law  of  continuity  obtains  here  with  conspicuous  force,  and  all  the  history 
and  revelation  cohere  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  pious  Jews  who 
settled  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  drew  a  very  sharp  line  be- 
tween the  "holy  writings"  and  those  which  they  deemed  did  not  merit  this 
epithet,  were  doubtless  guided  in  their  important  work  by  a  spiritual  in- 
stinct and  insight.  And  the  gradual  accretion  and  collation  of  the 
books  of  the  I^ew  Testament  in  the  early  Church  took  place  on  the 
same  principle.  It  was  not  by  the  exercise  of  pure  reason,  or  through 
the  action  of  logical  or  forensic  inquiry  that  the  Canon  of  the  Bible  was 
formed.  We  must  be  blind  indeed  to  spiritual  facts,  if  we  do  not  see 
that  a  gracious  Providence  watched  over  and  guided  the  formative  pro- 
cess. If  we  may  trust  spiritual  intuitions  on  such  a  subject,  they 
assuredly  testify  that  the  collected  volumes  which  we  call  "  The  Bible" 
form  one  indivisible  revelation.  The  tem  pie  of  truth  is  one,  though 
aisle  and  transept,  tower  and  spire,  roof  and  arch,  may  be  the  work  of 
different  hands. 

II.  These  hooks  tffere  written  by  inspired  men.  The  Apostles  claimed 
to  speak  on  religious  matters  with  an  authority  not  their  own,  and  the 
prophets  confronted  their  fellow  men  with  a  *'  thus  saith  the  Lord." 
And  what  these  claimed  belonged  more  or  less  to  all  the  writers.  In 
order  to  produce  these  books  they  received  a  special  power  from  the 
Holy  Spirit  sufficient  for  the  purpose  which  God  had  in  view.  It 
conduces  to  clearness  of  thought  if  we  speak  of  the  men  as  being  inspired 
rather  than  the  books.  For  in  certain  departments  of  their  work  they 
needed  no  supernatural  help.  If  they  were  relating  the  history  of  their 
own  time,  or  recording  facts  stored  up  in  some  public  chronicle  relating 
to  past  times,  they  needed  in  most  cases  only  the  honesty,  the  accuracy, 
and  the  skill  of  ordinary  writers ;  and  it  would  be  only  a  confusion  of 
terms  to  call  this  part  of  their  power  by  the  name  of  inspiration.  It 
may  be  objected  that  it  is  very  dangerous  to  distinguish  between  what 
is  natural  and  what  supernatural,  what  human  and  what  Divine.  To 
which  our  only  reply  is,  that  it  is  much  more  dangerous,  and  much  less 
honest,  to  hide  away  our  difficulties  in  ambiguous  language.  To  claim 
for  a  genealogy  or  a  long  list  of  Hebrew  names  the  same  authority  as  for 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  as  for  one  of  the  Epistles,  is  a  practice  so 
dangerous  that  it  has  led  to  an  increase  of  scepticism  of  a  most  serious 
character. 

The  term  inspiration  is  used  in  such  a  loose,  undefined  manner  that  it 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  its  only  legitimate  meaning  in  theological 
science  is,  that  supernatural  help  breathed  into  the  sacred  writers  by  God's 
Spirit  to  enable  them  to  convey  revealed  truth  to  the  minds  of  their 
fellow-men.  How  far  removed  such  inspiration  must  ever  be  from 
the  intensest  outbreathing  of  the  poet,  or  the  most  impassioned  utter- 
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axLoes  of  the  orator,  it  is  not  hard  to  fed,  though  it  may  he  difficult  to 
define.  Milton  possessed  the  genius  of  sublimity,  Dante,  could  ^thom 
all  the  depths  of  sorrow,  Homer  could  chant  in  measured  song  tk 
doubtful  praises  of  military  heroism,  and  Shakespeare  oould  draw  the 
subtle  lines  which  rounded  off  the  varied  characters  that  peopled  tiie 
world  of  his  imagination ;  but  none  of  these  men  were  possessed  of 
inspiration.  No  line  of  theirs  has  gone  home  as  a  Divine  message  to  l^e 
conscience  wounded  with  sin ;  nor  have  their  words  ever  lightened  the 
heavy  sorrows  which^hang  round  the  pilgrim  aa  he  passes  out  into  ihe 
untravelled  night  of  another  world.  We  do  the  Bible  wrong,  grieroos 
wrong,  when  we  place  it  on  a  level  even  with  the  most  exalted  of  human 
books ;  and  we  wrong  and  rob  ourselves  of  our  most  precious  heritage 
when  we  £edl  to  see  the  lineaments  of  our  Father's  face  in  its  pages,  and 
hear  the  undertone  of  His  loving  voice  in  its  precious  words. 

III.  The  Bible  contains  a  aupematiwral  revelation  of  Divine  and  m* 
faUible  truth.  The  revelation  is  supernatural  because  it  is  given  by  di- 
rect and  special  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  the  result  of  a 
movement  of  the  Spirit  unlike  any  other  in  the  region  of  mental  acti- 
vity. The  truth  is  Divine  because  it  communicates  the  mind  d  God 
and  £Us  will  concerning  man  ;  and  it  is  infallible  because  coming  from 
God  it  must  be  true  as  its  Source,  and  may  therefore  be  relied  upon 
with  the  utmost  confidence.  How  to  distinguish  this  truth  from  the 
setting  in  which  it  is  evidently  and  wisely  placed,  how,  in  other  words, 
to  separate  the  Divine  truth  from  the  human  medium  through  which  it 
is  necessarily  conveyed — ^this  is  part  of  the  great  business  of  the  spiritual 
life,  and  will  not  be  accomplished  without  much  thought  and  prayer, 
for  the  subject  is  beset  with  difficulties.  K  men  would  remember  dial 
the  Bible  is  not  a  gu^de  about  every  conceivable  subject  they  would  not 
only  save  themselves  from  a  world  of  perplexity,  but  also  take  away 
many  of  the  plausible  excuses  which  are  urged  on  behalf  of  a  shallow 
scepticism.  We  do  not  consult  a  treatise  on  chemistry  for  infonnation 
about  botany,  or  a  code  of  laws  for  hints  on  practical  surgery.  Nor 
should  we  have  recourse  to  the  Bible  in  order  to  leam  the  age  of  the 
earth's  crust,  or  to  seek  directions  in  reference  to  political  govenunent, 
or  to  read  minute  maxims  and  precepts  about  all  the  details  of  our  dailj 
duty.  Whitfield  used  to  open  the  Bible  at  hazard,  taking  the  firat  text 
on  which  his  eye  lighted  as  an  indication  of  the  Divine  will  in  the  sea- 
sons of  his  perplexity.  It  was  a  childish  and  superstitious  way  in  whidi 
to  use  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  religious  men 
have  now  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  the  great  ends  of  the 
Bible.  This  wonderful  book,  though  dealing  necessarily  with  many  ex- 
traneous subjects,  and  interweaving  ils  truth  with  history,  biograpby, 
and  with  references  to  Eastern  customs,  manners,  and  imagery,  contains 
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the  words  of  eternal  life.  That  wlucli  specially  and  primarily  ooncems 
US  is  tlie  Testament  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  As  the  Old  Testament 
was  God's  message  to  the  Jewish  people,  so  the  New  is  the  Evangel  to 
Christendom.  We  must  work  our  way  backwards  from  the  New  to  the 
Old,  accepting  the  later  revelation  as  especially  addressed  to  ourselves, 
and  then  looking  at  the  former  in  its  purer  and  brighter  light.  The 
revelation  will  then  come  out  as  distinctly  to  view  as  when  invisible  ink 
is  warmed  by  heat,  and  we  shall  discern  Divine  characters  written  on 
what  at  first  appieared  to  us  to  be  only  a  common  piece  of  Jewish  his^ 
tory.  We  shall  not  think  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  contains  a  scientific 
description  of  the  various  ages  through  which  the  earth  has  passed ;  yet 
its  narrative  of  the  creation  will  be  none  the  less  Divine.  We  shall 
not  imagine  that  the  political  arrangements  of  the  Jewish  people  three 
thousand  years  ago  are  applicable  to  oiir  own  time  and  country  ;  yet 
we  shall  discern  God's  rule  amongst  that  remarkable  people.  We  shall 
not  admire  David's  bitter  imprecations  on  his  enemies ;  yet  we  shall 
detect  a  heaven-bom  element  in  the  quivering  of  that  passion  by  which 
he  denounced  the  enemies  of  the  Lord.  And  without  mistaking  the 
sometimes  false  and  momentary  conclusions  of  the  writer  of  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes  for  the  direct  teachings  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  we  shall  regard 
them  as  the  way-marks  by  which  God  was  leading  a  sorrowful  soixL 
through  the  tangled  perplexities  of  life  to  the  grand  certitude  of  re- 
vealed truth.  Each  page  of  Scripture  will  bestow  Divine  light 
on  us,  even  while  we  confess  that  one  star  difiereth  from  another  in 
glory. 

rV.  Thegreat  end  ofiha  Bible  i8  to  lead  the  soul  to  love  and  serve  God 
hy  faith  in  His  Son  Christ  Jesus. 

Liorderto  use  the  Bible  aright  we  must  start  with  a  clear  conception  of 

its  chief  purpose.     Its  appeal  is  to  the  individual  heart.     And  though  it 

has  a  message  to  society,  yet  its  first  teaching  is  to  man,  and  through  man 

to  the  world  of  men.     No  one  can  be  said  to  have  read  the  Bible  aright, 

who  has  not  been  brought  by  it  into  filial  contact  with  the  living  God. 

It  will  avail  us  nothing  to  know  that  Abraham  had  a  call  of  God,  unless 

we  hear  a  similar  one  in  our  own  history;  or  to  read  that  the  Israelites 

'^ere  lead  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  through  the  wilderness,  imless  we  discern 

a  Divine  presence  in  our  own  wanderings.     Christ  Jesus  became  the 

Brother  of  men,  and  has  ascended  to  heaven  in  the  might  of  a  Divine 

unmortality,  that  He  might  bring  us  into  personal  relationship  with  God. 

We  cannot  live  on  a  creed,  and  the  Gospel  is  not  a  creed.     We  cannot 

extract  comfort  from  a  compacted  system  of  dogmatic  truth,  and  the 

^ible  presents  no  such  system.    If  the  Scriptures  only  teach  us  that  God 

'^^ss  manifested  to  other  generations,  then  our  own  souls  will  weep 

themselves  away  in  a  dreary  wilderness  where  no  Divine  voice  is  heard. 
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*'Mj  tears  have  been  my  meat  day  and  night,  while  they  say  continiullj 
unto  me  '  Where  is  thy  God  ? ' " 

But  let  us  answer  with  alacrity  that  oura  is  the  living  God.  Christ, 
risen  from  the  dead  and  alive  for  evermore,  is  always  with  us  showing  us 
the  Father.  The  unwearied  ministry  of  the  Spirit  is  carried  on  amongst 
us  as  of  old,  and  never  are  we  without  our  God.  He  has  revealed  His 
mind  in  this  Book  of  books,  so  that  we  may,  looking  long  and  stead- 
fastly at  the  glory,  learn  to  love  Him  with  ihe  deepest  intensity.  The 
early  Christians,  though  without  a  written  New  Testament,  had  tlie 
Divine  Presence  with  them.  Virtually  they  had  the  whole  Bible,  for  its 
truths  and  facts  were  proclaimed  to  them  in  other  ways  than  by  the 
written  word.  They  knew  many  of  tJie  particulars  of  Christ's  life 
which  have  long  since  been  forgotten ;  and  the  Gospel  of  God,  apart 
from  a  Bible,  was  their  property  as  well  as  ours.  Peter  preached  it, 
Paul  set  it  forth,  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  declared  it,  John  told  out 
its  love,  Apollos  waxed  eloquent  over  its  mingled  grandeur  and  tender- 
ness, and  all  of  them  gloried  in  nothing  save  in  Christ  Jesus  and  Him 
crucified.  Christ  was  to  them,  as  He  should  be  to  us,  the  sun,  the  centre, 
the  essence  of  Christianity.  While  our  danger  is  often  that  of  worship- 
ping the  book  instead  of  Him  whose  nature  it  unfolds,  theirs  was  fre- 
quently that  of  allowing  the  preacher  to  stand  between  their  minds  and 
God,  of  regarding  the  messenger  rather  than  the  Divine  message  which 
was  brought.  While  we  darken  our  minds  with  theories  of  inspiration, 
they  often  obscured  theirs  by  saying  "  I  am  of  Paul,  I  of  Cephs^  and  I 
of  Apollos." 

V.  The  Scriptures  are  to  be  interpreted  by  the  use  of  private  judgment, 
in  dependence  upon  tite  teaching  of  God's  Spirit,  and  aided  by  the  exprtubi 
mind  of  the  Church  and  the  criticisms  of  godly  scholars.  The  truth  of 
God  is  in  the  Bible,  offering  the  alternatives  of  life  and  death. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  higher  authority  than  that  which 
pronounces  the  words  salvation  and  condemnation.  The  authority  is  in 
the  truth,  external  to  us ;  and  the  recognition  of  the  authority  is  with 
ourselves.  We  may  build  on  the  stone ;  or  touching  it  with  cntical 
fingers  make  it  fall  and  grind  us  to  powder.  Yet  none  can  escape  the 
responsibility  which  the  right  of  private  judgment  implies.  Every  man 
is  bound  to  search  honestly  and  earnestly  into  the  meaning  of  holy 
Scripture,  and  without  fear  of  ecclesiastical  anathemas  to  declare  his 
convictions.     The  right  to  judge  involves  the  duty. 

Yet  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  such  a  doctrine  needs  to  be 
qualified  and  guarded  by  other  considerations.  The  ''  free  handling"  of 
^e  Bible  which  has  marked  the  "  progress  "  of  the  rationalistic  school 
has  been  the  result  of  this  principle  pushed  to  its  extreme  limits.  In 
seasons  of  theological  strife  men  take  up  the  first  weapon  that  comes 
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to  hand,  and  liave  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  look  closely  at  more 
than  one  principle  at  the  time.  Hence  the  Protestants  taking  for  their 
motto  ''  The  Bible  and  the  Bible  only  is  our  religion/'  fought  for  the 
right  of  private  judgment  as  though  there  were  no  other  rights  to  fi^t 
for ;  and  it  might  be  said  of  them  that  they  were  detennined  not  only 
to  believe  the  Bible  but  to  believe  nothing  but  the  Bible. 

If  we  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  must  hold  that  without  His 
''inward  light "  we  cannot  truly  understand  the  Divine  word.  The 
student  of  the  Bible  should  be  humble,  prayerful,  devout ;  not  hasiy  in 
his  oonclosions,  not  rash  in  his  utterances,  not  rushing  in  on  sacred 
mysteries  "where  angels  fear  to  tread."  Here  we  need  the  specialhelp 
of  God;  for  Paul  wrote  no  transcendental^  unmeaning  sentence,  but 
only  sober,  common  sense  when  he  said,  "  spiritual  things  are  spiritually 
discerned.''  Unless  we  are  the  subjects  of  this  innerprooess — this  teaching 
of  God — ^we  shall  read  the  Bible  with  as  little  profit  as  a  blind  man 
would  turn  his  sightless  eyeballs  to  the  sunrise.  ''  Open  Thoumine  eyes, 
that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  Thy  law,"  needs  ever  to  be 
our  prayer. 

If  we  believe  in  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  we  shall  see  that  God  has 
been  teaching  others  in  former  times,  answering  the  cries  of  many  that 
sat  in  darkness  and  fed  on  tears,  and  leading  them  to  His  holy  lull ; 
and  we  shall  consequently  respect  the  conclusions  to  which  these  men 
have  come,  and  temper  our  own  interpretations  by  theirs.  Our  library 
shelves  will  be  both  Catholic  and  eclectic,  giving  a  hearty  welcome  to 
all  ''masters  in  Israel,"  regardless  of  the  schools  of  thought  to  which 
they  belong.  It  is  not  our  part  to  coat  away  the  result  of  long  and 
laborious  study  with  the  contemptuous  exclamation  that  it  is  only 
tradition,  or  to  despise  the  annotations  of  scholars  because  they  are  the 
conclusions  of  "  mere  human  learning."  We  must  use  our  liberty  of 
interpretation  as  of  prophesying  with  trembling,  being  careful  not  to 
turn  it  into  intellectual  license.  The  most  corrupt  church  may  teach 
us  some  truth  that  we  had  well  nigh  forgotten  ;  the  most  mischievous 
creed  probably  contains  some  kernel  of  sound  doctrine  which  it  would 
be  well  for  us  to  extract. 

The  principles  of  interpretation  here  hinted  at  involve  in  their  work- 
ing much  spiritual  labour ;  but  for  that  reason  we  commend  them  to 
the  reader,  with  the  [final  assurance  that  if  he  will  use  the  Bible  as  a 
means  of  educating  the  senses  of  his  soul,  he  will  not  fail,  after  many 
toils,  to  become  mighty  through  the  Scriptures. 

Samuel  Peajrson. 
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Sttms  bx  %  Sift  of  %rxi^tt. — ^V. 

In  our  last  paper  we  left  Tetzel,  the  indulgence-monger,  in  full  blast. 
Though  in  his  63rd  year,  his  native  vigour  and  audacity  seemed  in  no  respect 
abated.  The  revolt  of  the  general  conscience  against  his  turpitude  was  as 
prompt  as  it  was  inevitable.  The  traffic  speedily  became  insufferable.  Two 
earnest  young  students  left  one  of  TetzePs  exhibitions  in  unutterable  disgost 
to  become  afterwards  distinguished  lights  of  the  Reformation.  One  of  these 
was  Camerarius,  afterwards  the  intimate  friend  and  thB  biographer  of 
Melancthon  ;  the  other  was  Myconius,  afterwards  the  historian  of  tbe 
Keformation.  His  father  had  told  him  that  Christ  had  died  for  the  whole 
world,  that  it  was  **  an  insult  to  the  Saviour's  blood  to  doubt  that  He  can 
save,"  and  that  pardon  was  a  thing  to  pray  for,  not  to  buy.  Men  of  les 
spiritual  mood  dealt  with  Tetzel  in  their  own  way.  A  Saxon  gentleman 
went  up  to  him  and  asked  if  he  was  right  in  understanding  him  to  say  that 
he  had  power  to  pardon  the  sins  that  one  intended  to  commit.  ^'Certadnly/* 
was  the  reply.  '*  Then,"  said  the  knight,  '*  there  is  an  enemy  of  mine  on 
whom  I  want  to  take  a  slight  revenge.  I  pledge  myself  that  I  will  do  him 
no  deadly  injury.  If  you  will  give  me  a  letter  of  indulgence,  securing  me 
against  consequences,  I  will  give  you  ten  crowns."  Tetzel  demurred ;  bnt 
after  i^ome  haggling  a  bargain  was  struck  for  thirty  crowns.  The  gentleman, 
taking  note  of  the  monk's  departure,  was  ready  for  him,  with  some  of  his 
servants,  in  a  wood  through  which  he  knew  Tetzel  must  pass  on  his  way  to 
Treblin.  Sallying  out  upon  him  as  he  came  up,  he  gave  him  a  sound 
cudgelling  and  carried  away  the  great  chest  containing  the  proceeds  of  hia 
sales.  Tetzel,  in  great  wrath,  arraigned  the  gentleman  before  Duke  George, 
who  was  about  to  adjudge  severe  punishment,  when  the  gentleman  showed 
him  the  document  securing  him  against  consequences,  which  Tetzel  had 
signed  with  his  own  hand,  and  he  was  at  once  acquitted. 

Luther  first  heard  of  Tetzel  in  the  year  1516.  On  being  told  of  some  of 
his  audacities  he  quaintly  remarked,  ''  If  God  permit,  I  will  make  a  hole  in 
his  drum."  The  Saxon  princes,  indignant,  refused  to  allow  Tetzel  to  enter 
their  territories.  Wittenberg,  however,  being  near  the  confines  of  Saxony, 
Tetzel  set  up  his  sale  within  four  miles  of  it,  and  multitudes  flocked  from 
Wittenberg  to  procure)  indulgences.  Luther  at  this  time  was  attached  both 
to  the  Bomish  Church  and  the  Pope.  Sitting  at  his  confessional,  howeyer, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  that  many  who  asked  absolution  for  their  varioua 
inmioralities  refused  to  engage  to  abandon  their  sins.  Luther,  in  conse- 
quence, refused  to  absolve  them.  They  produced  their  indulgences  for 
which  they  had  paid  down  their  money  to  Tetzel ;  but  Luther  was  inflexible, 
warned  them  against  these  indulgences,  and  exclaimed,  **  Except  ye  repent, 
ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."  They  returned  in  trepidation  and  alarm  to 
Tetzel,  who  stormed  with  rage,  lighted  fires  in  the  market>place  once 
or  twice  to  frighten  the  people,  and  threatened  to  bum  as  heretics  all  who 
should  venture  to  oppose  him. 

Luther,  in  his  turn,  ascended  his  own  pulpit  at  Wittenberg,  and  though 
his  prince,  the  excellent  Frederick  of  Saxony,  whose  palace  was  only  aix 
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miles  distant,  had  accepted  on  a  past  occasion  an  ii^dulgence  from  the  Pope, 
Luther,  planting  his  feet  on  the  foundation  of  eternal  truth,  boldly  de- 
nounced the  entire  system  of  bought  indulgences  for  sin  as  an  inversion  of 
the  Gospel.  "No  one  can  prove,"  says  he,  "by  Scripture  that  the 
righteousness  of  God  requires  a  penalty  or  satisfaction  from  the  sinner.  The 
only  duty  it  imposes  is  a  true  repentance,  a  sincere  conversion,  a  resolution 
to  b^ar  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  to  perform  good  works.  It  is  a  great  error 
to  pretend  of  one's  self  to  make  satisfaction  for  our  sins  to  God's  righteous- 
ness ;  God  pardons  them  gratuitously  by  His  inestimable  grace."  "  Should 
any  cry  out  that  I  am  a  heretic  (for  the  truth  I  preach  is  very  prejudicial  to* 
their  strong  box),  I  care  but  little  for  their  clamours.  They  are  gloomy  and 
sick  brains,  men  who  have  never  tasted  the  Bible,  never  read  the  Christian 
doctrine,  never  comprehended  their  own  doctors,  and  who  lie  rotting  in  the 
rags  and  tatters  of  their  own  vain  opinions."  The  people  listened  with 
deep  emotion  to  the  holy  daring  of  the  preacher.  The  sermon  was  put  in 
print.  Sometime  after  Tetzel  replied  to  it,  which  drew  forth  a  rejoinder 
from  Luther  ;  and  the  discussion,  and  along  with  it  the  Reformation  move- 
ment, went  on. 

The  second  great  step  in  the  Keformation  movement  was  the  theses  which 
were  drawn  up  by  Luther,  and  aihxed  by  him  to  the  church  door  at  Witten- 
beig.  Notwithstanding  his  previous  protests  against  indulgences,  Tetzel 
continued  to  prosecute  his  rapacious  and  blustering  career.  The  festival  of 
All  Saints,  meanwhile,  was  at  hand — ^a  great  day  at  Wittenbeig,  owing  to  the 
relics  that  were  there,  and  the  special  virtue  supposed  to  attach  to  confessions 
made  on  that  anniversary.  Hence,  pilgrims  from  all  parts  floeked  that  day 
to  Wittenberg.  On  the  day  preceding  the  festival,  that  is,  the  31st  of 
October,  1517,  while  crowds  were  already  repairing  to  the  church,  on  that 
day  at  noon,  without  having  previously  mentioned  his  purpose  to  any  of  his 
frieads,  Luther  walked  to  the  church  and  posted  up  on  the  door  ninety-five 
theses,  or  propositions,  condemnatory  of  indulgences,  and  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  defend  his  theses  on  the  morrow,  in  the  university,  against  all 
opponents.  These  were  widely  read,  and  the  excitement  was  deep  and 
intense.  Luther  sent  a  copy  of  his  thesis  to  his  bishop  and  archbishop, 
accompanied  in  the  latter  .  case  with  an  address,  of  which  it  is  hard 
to  say  whether  the  humility  or  the  solemn  fidelity  were  the  more  beautiful. 
But  they  remained  tmnotieed.  Next  day  no  one  appeared  in  the  university 
to  dispute  them.  Meanwhile  the  pilgrims  dispersed  in  all  directions  for 
their  several  homes,  bearing  with  them,  not  indulgences,  but  Luther's 
theses  ;  the  effect  of  which  was  that,  in  a  fortnight,  they  were  through  all 
Germany,  and  in  another  fortnight  they  were  through  all  Christendom, 
having  reached  even  Rome.  Some  time  after,  they  were  translated  into 
Butch  and  Spanish,  and  were  found  to  have  travelled  as  far  as  to  Jerusalem. 
Many  of  the  Bomish  priesthood  of  the  better  sort  exclaimed,  "  This  is  the 
man  we  have  been  waiting  for ; "  and  some  of  the  rising  sons  of  the  Church 
at  once  enlisted  under  his  banner.  Beuchlin,  Erasmus,  and  other  literati 
rejoiced  in  the  movement.  Even  in  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  the  first 
emotion  was  admiration  at  the  intrepidity  of  Luther.  The  Emperor  Maxi- 
nnlian  expressed  himself  to  this  effect ;  and  the  very  Pope,  Leo  X.,  referred 
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to  him,  after  reading  hia  theses,  in  complimentary  terms.  Meanvbfle, 
to  many  who  urged  prudence,  calmness,  and  moderation  of  tone,  Lnther 
nobly  replied  :  ''  If  the  work  be  of  Gk)d,  who  shall  stop  it  ?  If  it  be  not,  who 
can  forward  it  ?  Not  my  will,  not  theirs,  not  ours ;  but  Thy  will,  0  Holy 
Father,  which  art  in  Heaven."  Ere  long,  Tetzel,  the  great  indulgence- 
monger,  took  up  his  pen  against  the  theses  of  Luther,  who  promptly  and 
spiritedly  replied.  Tetzel  himself  published  counter  theses,  and  blustered 
forth  his  readiness  to  defend  them  ;  but  ignominiously  backed  out  of  the  con- 
flict, and  yielded  the  palm  of  victoiy  to  a  young  and  earnest  student  of  not 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  The  disputants  on  such  occasions  were 
not  over  scrupulously  refined  or  polite.  In  the  course  of  that  discussion 
Luther  called  Dr.  Eck  an  ass — an  epithet  which,  considering  his  great  learn- 
ing and  abilities,  Eck  did  not  deserve.  And  in  a  subsequent  controvMvy, 
when  English  royalty — ^in  the  presence  of  Henry  YIII. — entered  the  listi 
with  him,  Luther  did  that  bluff  and  unceremonious  ' '  Defender  of  the  Faith  ** 
the  honour  to  pronounce  him  a  hog. 

The  next  important  step  in  the  Reformation  movement  was  the  appearance 
of  Luther  before  Cajetan,  the  legate  of  the  Pope.  Luther  had  written  in 
the  most  deferential  manner  to  the  Pope,  explaining  his  theses.  The  Pope, 
however,  was  by  this  time  aroused  ;  and  responded  by  dispatching  Cajetan 
to  demand  that  Luther  should  retract,  or  stand  his  trial  at  Rome.  In  three 
successive  interviews  with  this  legate  Luther  stood  firm,  and  repelled  every 
assault  by  proofs  drawn  from  the  armoury  of  the  Word.  Cajetan's  constant 
cry  was  Retract,  Retract,  At  the  close  of  the  third  interview  he  haughtily 
and  peremptorily  exclaimed  :  "  Retract — or  return  no  more."  Luther  re- 
sponded in  a  manner  that  confounded  the  legate  and  his  attendant  group  of 
Italians.  He  simply  bowed  and  retired,  followed  by  his  German  friends— 
the  councillors  of  Frederick.  Cajetan  straightway  demanded  of  Frederick 
that  he  should  deliver  up  Luther  to  be  tried  at  Rome.  The  friends  of  the 
Reformer  were  in  the  utmost  alarm,  but  to  their  great  joy,  the  excellent 
Elector  replied  that  Luther  stood  as  yet  unconvicted  of  any  departure  from 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  universal  faith  ;  and  refused,  accordingly,  either 
to  give  him  up  to  Rome,  or  to  expel  him  from  his  dominions. 

The  result  of  this  legation  was  in  many  respects  important.  It  loosed 
very  thoroughly  Luther's  attachment  to  the  Pope  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
add  that  on  the  mind  of  Cajetan  himself  it  left  a  deep  and  indelible  impres- 
sion— so  much  so,  that  in  one  of  his  works  on  the  Epistle  to  the  RomanB, 
published  at  a  subsequent  period,  he  was  actually  accused  by  his  fellow  dig- 
nitaries at  Rome  of  bringing  out  something  very  like  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith. 

Another  important  step  in  the  Reformation  movement  was  the  Leipsic 
discussion— the  great  adversary  here  being  the  able  and  formidable  Dr.  Eck. 
This  was  arranged  and  commenced  with  all  the  fprmalitiea  usual  in  the 
public  disputations  of  that  period.  It  lasted  for  several  days,  and  embraced 
a  considerable  variety  of  topics,  included  in  the  Romish  controversy.  Its  n- 
suits  were  great  and  important.  The  invincibility  of  Luther,  and  the 
righteousness  of  his  cause  became  increasingly  apparent ;  and  his  sunistra- 
tions  in  that  same  place  produced  a  deep  and  wide  impression.     It  had  the 
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efieciy  moreover,  of  still  further  widening  the  rapture  between  him  and  Rome, 
and  to  crown  all,  it  drew  forth  into  active  service  that  brilliant  light  of  the 
Reformation,  and  most  learned  of  the  Reformers,  Philip  Melancthon. 
There  he  sat,  a  young  man  wed  to  literature,  but  not  yet  decided  to  conse- 
crate it  to  the  Church.  In  the  Leipsic  discussion  he  took  little  or  no  part. 
Calmly  and  thoughtfully  he  sat,  a  profoundly  intellectual  but  modest  listener, 
and  Luther's  smiting  azguments  and  burning  words  were  carefully  caught 
and  weighed.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion  Melancthon  stood  pledged 
to  the  Reformation,  which  gained  in  him  its  most  distinguished  theo- 
logian— the  compiler  of  the  Common  Places  and  the  Augsburg  Confession — 
and  the  bosom  friend  and  fellow-worker  of  Luther. 

The  next  important  step  in  the  Reformation  movement  was  the  Papal 
BiUl  which  was  launched  from  the  Vatican  against  the  doctrine  of  Luther.  It 
contained  forty-one  propositions,  extracted  from  the  writings  of  Luther, 
which  it  condemned  as  pernicious,  scandalous,  and  poisonous.  This  was 
dispatched  to  Germany  by  the  Pope's  Nuncio  ;  an  d  fires  were  lighted  in 
various  places  for  the  public  burning  of  Luther's  works.  It  may 
here  be  observed,  once  for  all,  that  Luther  from  first  to  last  continued  to 
preach  and  publish  his  great  Evangelical  doctrines  in  forms  adapted 
to  the  understanding  of  the  people.  Never  was  there  a  man  of  the  people 
to  be  compared  to  Luther  ;  for  his  words  touched  a  chord  that  vibrated  in 
every  heart  A  great  Grerman  writer  says,  **  Luther's  words  were  half 
battles."  Some  of  these  works  of  Luther  were  publicly  bumt-»-a  proceeding 
which  at  last  aroused  him,  like  a  lion  wide-awake,  and  led  to'  a  blow  which 
shook  Rome  to  its  centre.  On  the  17th  of  November,  1520,  by  the  help  of 
a  notary,  and  in  the  presence  of  five  witnesses,  Luther  drew  up  a  solemn 
protest  and  appeal  from  the  Pope  to  a  general  Christian  council,  on  the 
ground,  first,  that  the  Pope  was  ''an  unjust,  rash,  and  tyrannical  judge, 
who  condemned  him  without  a  hearing,  and  without  giving  any  reasons  for 
his  judgment ;  secondly,  that  he  was  a  heretic  and  an  apostate,  misled, 
hardened,  and  condemned  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  who  commands  me  to 
deny  that  faith  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  the  sacraments  ;  and  thirdly,  as  an 
enemy,  an  antichrist,  an  adversary,  an  oppressor  of  Holy  Scripture  who 
dares  set  his  own  words  in  opposition  to  the  Word  of  God  ;  fourthly,  as  a 
despiser,  a  calumniator,  a  blasphemer  of  the  Holy  Christian  Church  and  of 
a  free  council,  who  maintains  that  a  council  is  nothing  of  itself." 

This  was  sufficiently  decisive  as  a  bill  of  divorcement  to  Rome  ;  but  it  was 
followed  up  by  an  act  still  more  eloquent  and  emphatic.  On  the  10th 
December,  a  placard  was  posted  on  the*  walls  of  the  Wittenberg  University 
inviting  professors  and  students  to  be  present  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock, 
at  the  Eastern  Gate,  near  the  Holy  Cross.  A  large  number  were  in  motion, 
with  Luther  heading  the  procession,  towards  the  appointed  place.  A 
scaffold  had  been  prepared  and  a  fire  kindled.  When  the  flames  rose  into 
the  air  Luther  advanced,  with  the  canon  law,  the  decretals,  and  other  papal 
documents  in  his  hand,  and  having  first  thrown  in  these,  and  seen  them  con- 
sumed, he  next  held  up  the  Pope's  Bull  in  his  hand,  and  apostrophizing  it,  ex- 
claimed :  ''  Since  thou  hast  vexed  the  Holy  One  of  the  Lord,  may  everlasting 
fire  vex  and  consume  thee  !"  He  then  threw  it  into^the  flames  amid  the  plan- 
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ditsof  the'surrounding  multitude  ;  and  profeasoTS,  and  students,  and  Lutiier, 
re-entered  the  city  with  great  joy.  '^  I  have  burned  the  decretala,"  said  he, 
next  day,  '^  but  this  is  only  child's  play.  It  is  time,  and  more  than  time,  to 
bum  the  Pope.  I  mean,"  he  instantly  resumed,  '*  the  see  of  Rome,  with 
all  its  doctrii^es  and  abominations.'*  On  being  taxed  with  undue  severity 
against  the  Papacy,  he  energetically  replied,  ^*  On  the  contrary,  1 
complain  that  I  am,  alas  !  too  mild ;  I  wish  that  I  could  breathe  out 
thunderclaps  against  Pope  and  popedom,  and  that  every  word  were  s 
thunderbolt."  The  Pope's  Bull,  like  the  Pope's  Legate,  had  but  the  one 
mandate — retract ;  to  which  the  Beformer's  response  was:  *'  In  honour  of  the 
holy  and  learned  Bull,  I  retract  aU  that  I  have  ever  taught  in  favour  of  in- 
dulgences.  If  my  books  have  been  justly  burned,  it  must  certainly  be  he- 
cause  I  conceded  something  to  the  Pope  in  the  doctrine  of  indulgences ; 
wherefore,  I  myself  condemn  them  to  the  fire."  He  then  makes  similar 
satisfaction  in  regard  to  Huss,  declaring  that  '^  in  condemning  Huss,  the  Pope 
condemned  the  Gospel."  '*Were  St.  Peter  himself,"  he  emphatically  adds, 
'^sitting  at  Rome  to  day,  I  would  deny  that  he  was  Pope  by  the  appointment 
of  God." 

The  last  and  crowning  incident  of  the  Beformation  battle  was  the  famous 
Diet  of  Worms.  Luther  had  humbled  the  Papacy  ;  he  was  now  to  face  the 
Imperial  power.  A  more  august  assembly,  perhaps,  never  met,  and  Luther  s 
bearing  during  his  trial  there,  yields  to  nothing  in  the  region  of  the  morally 
sublime.  That  Diet  was  convened  on  January  6,  1621,  to  settle  high 
matters  of  State.  But  it  was  also  to  take  up  the  growing  convulsion  against 
Home,  and  Luther  was  summoned  to  appear  under  promise  of  a  safe-conduct 
Remembering  how  Sigismund  broke  that  promise  with  Huss,  Luther  s 
friends  remonstrated  with  him,  especially  as  he  was  at  any  rate  in  had 
health  ;  but  his  instant  reply  was,  ''If  I  cannot  go  to  Worms,  let  me  be 
carried.  Expect  anything  of  me  but  flight  and  retractation."  The  Emperor 
himself  was  urged  to  re-enact  the  treachery  done  to  Huss ;  but  to  his  credit 
he  replied,  ''  No  ;  I  will  not  blush  with  my  predecessor  Sigismund."  Luther 
took  his  journey,  in  the  course  of  which  he  met  further  remonstrance  with 
the  memerable  reply  :  ''  To  Worms  I  am  lawfully  summoned,  and  thither 
will  I  go  and  defend  the  truth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  though  there  were  as 
many  devils  combined  against  me  in  Worms  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  roofs  of 
the  houses."  While  all  this  is  passing  Rome  is  not  idle.  With  all  formaHtiea 
of  terror,  with  bell,  and  candle,  and  brandished  torches,  to  represent  the 
flres  of  hell,  Luther  is  excommunicated — ^an  act,  which,  when  he  got  the 
document  in  his  hand,  he  travesties  in  his  broadest  vein  of  defiant  humour. 

The  several  JEtppearances  at  the  Diet,  with  its  electors  (ancestors  of  kings), 
with  its  twenty-four  dukes,  thirty  archbishops  or  other  prelates,  and  many 
magnates  more,  amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  two  hundred,  some  of  whom 
threw  at  him  as  he  passed  these  and  other  kindly  words  in  season  :  ''  Fear 
not  them  who  can  kill  the  body,  but  cannot  kiU  the  soul ; "  his  marvellons 
prayer  in  his  own  retirement,  when  at  the  crisis  of  his  agony ;  his  bold 
avowal  next  day  before  the  Diet,  of  Scripture  as  his  only  standard  of  appeal, 
and  his  final  reply  to  the  call  to  retract  :  "  I  cannot  subject  my  faith  to  Pope 
or  Council,  for  each  has  erred,  so  that  if  not  convicted  by  Scripture,  I 
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neither  can  nor  will  retraci,  for  it  is  not  safe  for  a  Christian  to  speak  against 
his  oonscience  ;  here  I  stand,  I  cannot  do  otherise  ;  Crod  help  me,  Amen  1 " 
— ^these  and  other  incidents  of  that  stirring  scene  are  among  the  best  known 
and  most  dearly  prized  treasures  of  history.  The  impression  on  the  Diet 
may  be  imagined :  it  was  as  if  a  thunderbrand  had  fallen  in  their  midst. 
liuther  is  ordered  to  quit  Worms  ;  but  is  directly  after  put  under  the  ban 
of  the  Empire.  The  faithful  elector,  however,  snatches  him  off  by  stratagem 
to  the  seclusion  of  the  Wartburg,  where,  under  the  name  of  Farmer  George, 
he  remains  in  safe  keeping,  and  does  that  most  important  of  all  his  life- 
acts,  translates  the  Bible  into  German. 

The  battle  of  the  Reformation  was  now  virtually  fought,  and  the  backbone 
of  Romish  tyranny  broken ;  and  therefore  on  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  and 
other  events  that  followed  we  forbear  to  enter.  Luther  lived  to  see  and 
goide  (not  always  wisely)  these  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  movement  till  his 
death  at  Eisleben,  February  18,  1546.  He  had  hoped  for  the  honours  of 
mart3nrdom,  quoting  the  saying  of  Tertullian,  '^  The  Church  is  watered  with 
the  blood  of  the  saints,"  and  the  psalm,  '^  We  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the 
slaughter,  **  Luther  adds,  "  Truly  it  would  grieve  me  sorely  if  I  should 
carry  my  blood  into  the  grave."  But  he  did  '^  carry  his  blood  into  the 
grave. **  He  died  among  his  friends,  and  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  in 
a  spirit  of  prayer  and  manly  resignation.  His  will,  which  is  preserved  at 
Wittenberg,  is  an  interesting  and  characteristic  document,  in  which  its 
author  fails  not  to  introduce  **  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  kings,  princes,  par- 
sons,  and  all  the  devils."  He  makes  humble^reference  to  his  own  writings 
as  hasty  and  crude,  but  exultingly  appeals  from  them  to  the  writings  of 
Melancthon  as  a  precious  treasure  for  the  rising  Protestant  Church.  As  his 
end  approached  he  exclaimed  three  times,  '*  Father,  into  Thy  hand  I  give 
up  my  spirit."  He  then  uttered  an  impressive  prayer.  As  death's  ghastly 
ensigns  gathered  over  his  face  his  friend  Jonas  asked  him,  '^  Reverend 
father,  do  you  die  in  Christ  and  in  the  doctrine  you  have  preached  ? "  To 
which  he  answered  with  a  loud  and  energetic  '^Tes,"  and  soon  after  ex- 
pired. 

liittle  space  remains  to  summarise  the  characteristics  of  Luther.%iis  grand 
characteristic  was  strength  and  lion-like  courage.  His  thick-set,  robust 
form,  large,  strong  jaws,  and  rugged  frontal  bones,  projecting  over  eyes 
vhose  honest,  fiery  glance  was  more  than  some  could  afford  to  meet,  were 
aU  significant  of  this.  As  has  been  remarked,  no  truer,  braver  man  is  to  be 
found  even  among  that  Teutonic  race,  whose  characteristic  is  valour.  The 
same  writer  says  :  *'  Luther  was  great  as  an  Alpine  mountain  is  great — 
massive,  stem,  gigantic;  yet  in  the  clefts  of  it  beautiful  fountains  and 
flowers,"  referring  to  his  love  of  music,  gentle  affections,  playful  domestici- 
ties, and  ever  warm  and  overflowing  geniaUties.  There  were,  however, 
spots  in  the  sun ;  and  some  of  these  needed  no  glass  to  detect  them ;  they 
were  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  But  they  were  failings  that  leant  to  virtue's 
side,  or,  at  least,  were  the  natural  exaggeration  of  his  characteristic  virtues. 
His  firmness  often  took  the  form  of  obstinacy.  His  self-reliance  sometimes 
bordered  on  self -infallibility.  His  courage  easOy  kindled  itself  into  fero- 
city.   His  very  prayers  and  prayerful  confidence  sometimes  approached  the 
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confines  of  audacity.    In  liifl  later  yoara,  Melancihon  and  his  other  fnends 
had  not  a  little  to  stand  from  his  fiercer  moods.    His  treatment  of  Zwingle 
and  general  conduct  in  that  Sacramentarian  Controversy  it  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  without  pain.  But,  with  all  these  abatements,  where  in  modem 
times  shall  we  find  a  truer,  nobler,  better,  braver  man  1     His  redisooTery 
and  firm  grasp  of  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  are  without  a 
parallel  among  uninspired  men.    Taking  him  aU  in  aU,  we  oordiaUy  concur 
in  the  numerous  testimonies  that  pronounce  him  the  greatest  man  for  monl 
and  spiritual  strength  that  has  appeared  on  the  earth,  since  the  days  of  holy 
apostles  and  prophets.    His  name  is  still  a  watchword,  and  his  works  follow 
him.    The  Reformation  is  still  in  progress,  and  the  final  act  seems  rapidly 
making  way.    The  thundergloom  of  judgment  is  deepening  and  daikeni^ 
over  the  mother  of  lies.     Soon  will  the  bolt  descend  and  the  shout  be  heard, 
"Babylon  the  Great  is  fallen."     Emperors  and  hierarchs  may  plot  and 
plan  what  they  may,  the  word  has  gone  forth,  and  the  event  is  sure. 

"  Tes,  speed  or  pass  the  tempest  as  it  will,  > 

The  hour  is  fixed  when  the  resplendent  One 
Seen  by  the  prophet  in  the  Patmos  isle. 

The  Seraph  from  whose  forehead  flamed  the  Sun, 

Shall  bid  the  Evil  City  be  undone  ;     f 
And  with  one  fiery  foot  vpon  the  shore, 

And  one  upon  tiie  ocean's  shrinking  zone. 
With  lifted  hand  and  thmider^s  sevenfold  roar, 
Give  forth  the  awful  words  that  Time  shall  be  no  more.*' 

Glasgow.  JOH^  GUTHWB. 


®»  irager  fox  i^t  €tmbmm  td  JiiMbiimHk 

Thx  instructive  and  interesting  paper  on  "The  Prayer  of  Faith"  in  the 
July  number  of  this  Magazine  suggests  one  important  question  which  was 
not  directly  touched  upon  by  the  writer.  It  is  this:  "May  we  offer  the 
prayer  of  faith  for  the  conversion  of  an  individual  whotn  we  select  as  the 
subject  of  our  prayers  ?  If  so,  at  what  times,  under  what  drcumstanoes, 
and  within  what  limits  may  such  prayers  be  offered  7"  This  is  to  many 
Christians  a  most  perplexing  question.  Many  a  godly  father  or  mother, 
yearning  for  the  salvation  of  a  child  more  precious  than  life  itself,  would 
esteem  it  a  priceless  privilege  to  be^able  to  pray,  not  only  with  fervour  and 
with  hopoy  as  they  do  already,  but  with  faith,  for  the  true  conversion  and 
oonsecration  of  the  beloved  young  soul.  But  may  they,  dare  they  6ette« 
that  their  prayers  will  be  answered  in  tlus  particular  case  ?  Here  is  the 
knot  whioh  many  feel  unable  either  to  untie  or  to  cut. 
1^  We  accept  the  definition  of  the  writer  whose  paper  we  have  alluded  to, 
xefenox^  our  leaders  to  it  for  a  discussion  of  the  general  question  of  the 
Prayei  of  Faith.  "  By  the  phrase  ^  prayer  of  faith '  is  meant  prayer  offered 
in  the  confidence  that  the  particular  blessing  asked  wiU  be  bestowed."  Saoh 
a  prayer  must  rest  upon  certain  pronuses  expressed  or  at  least  implied  in  the 
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Word  of  G}od.  Now  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  we  may  offer  such  prayer 
for  the  spread  of  God'B  kingdom  to  an  indefinite  extent,  for  we  have  been 
taught  to  pray^  ''  Thy  kingdom  come  ;  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven."  A  consistent  minister,  too,  may  pray  with  faith  for  the  conversion 
of  souls  by  his  public  and  private  labours,  for  he  has  such  a  promise  as  this 
to  rest  ui>on:  ''  Take  heed  unto  thyself  and  to  the  doctrine  ;  continue  in 
them :  for  in  doing  this  thou  shalt  both  save  thyself  and  them  that  hear 
thee."  But  the  question  before  us  is  this :  Is  it  possible  in  our  intercessory 
prayers  to  fix  our  desires  on  some  one  soul ;  as  it  were  to  lay  hold  of  that  one 
soul  by  the  prayer  of  faith,  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  to  such  prayer  our  Lord's 
precept,  "What  things  soever  ye  desire  when  ye  pray,  believe  that  ye  receive 
them,  and  ye  shall  have  them  ?  *'  To  this  question  we  do  not  think  there  is 
any  direct  answer  in  the  Scriptures.  We  cannot  find  any  precise  promise  on 
which  to  found  our  faith.  But  we  must  not  rush  to  the  conclusion 'that  no 
answer  whatever  to  the  question  can  be  found.  Let  us  see  how  much  light 
we  can  gain  on  this  intensely  interesting  subject. 

The  great  difficulty  is  the  terrible  fact  of  the  freedom  of  the  sinful  soul 
for  which  we  intercede.  This  is  what  is  called  a  factor  in  the  problem.  It 
has  an  important  part  to  play  in  every  conversion.  And  it  is  what  in 
mathematics  is  called,  "an  unknown  quantity."  The  resisting  power  in 
a  sinner's  heart  is  one  of  those  mysterious  agencies  which  sometimes  baffle 
all  our  calculations,  and  put  to  flight  our  most  sanguine  hopes.  The  rich 
young  ruler,  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Gospels,  was  able  to  resist  the  tenderest 
appeals  and  most  solemn  motives  urged  on  him  by  the  lips  of  Jesus  Christ 
Himself.  Might  we  not  fear  then,  that  no  prayers  of  our  own  could  ensure 
the  turning  of  the  sinner's  wayward  will  ?  Or  at  least,  might  we  not  say 
that  since  God  alone  has  access  to  the  secret  springs  of  that  mystery  of  ini- 
quity, a  depraved  heart,  the  influences  which  permanently  affect  it  must  be 
among  those  secret  things  which  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God  1  If  so  we 
mi^^ht  pray  with  fervour  and  with  hope..  But  we  could  not  pray  with  faith, 
believing  that  our  special  supplications  would  be  the  means  of  securing  the 
salvation  of  that  one  soul. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  precepts  and  promises  which  seem  to 
point  in  an  opposite  direction.  For  example  :  when  our  Lord  is  explaining  to 
His  Apostles  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  their  attempt  to  cast  out  a  peculiarly 
malignant  devil  from  a  possessed  youth,  He  says  :  ''If  ye  have  faith  as  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain,  '  Remove  hence  to 
yonder  place,'  and  it  shall  remove  ;  and  nothing  shall  he  impossible  to  t/ou.'' 
This  applies  to  the  work  of  faith  ;  but  this  work  must  rest  upon  the  prayer 
of  faith,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  do  the  converting  work,  is  it  not  possible 
to  pray  a  converting  prayer  ?  But  this  promise  being  made  to  the  Apostles, 
who  had  superhuman  power,  is  hardly  decisive  for  us  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion. Again,  the  promise  in  1  John,  v.  16,  is  encouraging :  ''If  any 
man  see  his  brother  sin  a  sin  which  is  not  unto  death,  he  shall  ask  and  he 
shall  give  him  life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death."  But  as  the  ' '  brother'* 
here  spoken  of  is  already  a  Christian,  this,  too,  is  hardly  decisive  as  to  prayer 
for  a  soul  still  unregenerate.  We  see  a  similar  hopeful  appearance  in  the 
words  of  James,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  Epistle.    At  verse  14  we  read,  ' '  Is 
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any  sick  among  you  ?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  Church  ;  and  let  them 
pray  over  him,  annointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  :  and  the 
prayer  of  faith  shall  saye  the  sick,  and  the  L^rd  shall  raise  him  up  ;  and  if 
he  have  committed  sins  they  shall  be  forgiven  him."  The  writer  here  refers 
to  the  special  powers  of  healing,  which  were  entrusted  in  the  Apostolic  Churdi, 
not  to  the  Apostles  only,  but  to  many  others,  as  we  learn  from  the  Acts,  and  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Evenif  we  hold  with  some  thatthis  promise  is 
available  now,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick 
under  all  circimistances,  or  we  should  possess  the  power  of  preserving  ourbeUev- 
ingfriends  in  an  immortality  on  earth.  Having  thus  given  promises  and  direc- 
tions suitable  to  a  Church  in  which  miraculous  gifts  were  still  enjoyed, 
James  proceeds,  in  the  sixteenth  verse,  to  give  an  exhortation  and  a  pronuae  of 
a  more  general  character.  "  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another,  and  pray  one 
for  one  another  that  ye  may  be  healed.  The  effectual,  fervent  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man  availeth  much."  The  case  of  Elias  is  added  as  a  striking 
example  of  successful  prayer  for  both  temporal  calamities  and  blessings. 
But  no  sooner  has  he  given  this  illustration,  than  he  returns  to  the  subject 
of  spiritual  blessings,  and  speaks  of  the  greatest  possible  need  for  faith,  and 
the  greatest  possible  work  of  faith,  in  the  conversion  of  even  a  single  soul. 
^'  Brethren,  if  any  of  yon  do  err  from  the  truth,  and  one  convert  him,  let  him 
know,  that  he  which  converteth  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way  shall 
save  a  soul  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins.** 

Now  combining  these  truths  with  others  still  to  be  mentioned,  we 
venture  to  believe  not  only  that  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  may  avail  so  much  as  to  secure  the  salvation  of  some  single  soul,  but 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  he  may  offer  the  prayer  of  faith,  and  have 
reason  to  expect  the  conversion  of  the  individual  for  whom  he  prays.  We 
may  perhaps  see  what  are  the  conditions  of  such  prayer  if  we  notice  two 
points  :  the  character  of  the  suppliant,  and  the  character  of  his  prayer. 

I..  The  suppliant  must  be  ^'a  righteous  man.'*  He  is  righteous  ins 
twofold  sense.  He  is  right  with  Ood,  he  is  justified.  And  he  is  right  like 
God,  he  has  at  least  the  germs  of  that  holbiess  in  which  God's  personal 
righteousness  consists.  He  not  only  has  the  righteousness  of  God  which  is 
by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  righteousness  of  God  which  is  by  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  In  both  senses  of  the  word,  his  righteous- 
ness rests  on  his  faith.  But  faith  is  a  growth.  And  a  truly  righteous  man 
will  increase  year  by  year  in  that  faith  which  will  make  him  mighty  in 
prayer.  He  will  be  more  and  more  "  led  by  the  Spirit."  He  will  thus  be 
brought  into  fuller  sympathy  with  Christ.  He  will  be  filled  with  a  more 
sincere  and  disinterested  desire  for  the  honour  of  Christ.  He  will  ardently 
long  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  He  will  be  deeply  grieved 
with  sin,  not  simply,  or  chiefly,  because  of  its  fearful  consequences  to  the  trans- 
gressors, but  because  of  the  dishonour  done  to  Christ.  He  will  feel  it  un- 
utterably sad  that  the  beloved  Saviour  should  be  treated  with  such  despite 
by  some  of  those  very  souls  for  whom  He  died.  The  prayers  he  offers  for  the 
salvation  of  sinners  will  become  increasingly  in  tone  like  those  of  tbe 
Psalmist  or  of  Daniel :  *'  Help  us,  0  God  of  our  salvation,  far  the  glory  of  Th^ 
name  ;  and  deliver  us  and  purge  away  our  sins /or  Thy  name's  sake ;"  ''Be- 
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fer  not /or  Thine  own  sake,  Oh  my  €k)d."  If  any  one  could  hope  to  offer  the 
prayer  of  faith  for  the  conversion  of  an  individual,  surely  it  would  be  such 
a  righteous  man  as  this.  But  even  he  cannot  do  so  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Something  is  said  by  James  about  the  character  of  his  prayer. 

II.  It  is  described  as  *'  effectual  fervent  prayer."    The  single  Greek  word 
rendered   "effectual  fervent,"  means  more  literally,    "working."    "The 
rigliteous  man's  prayer,  which  is  working,"  or  full  of  energy  and  intensi1|r, 
seems  to  be .  distinguished  from  the  more  languid  and  formal  prayers  which 
even  a  righteous  man  may  sometimes  utter.    The  Apostle  Paul  speaks  of 
"  praying  with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the  Spirit,  and  watching  there- 
unto, with  all  perseverance  and  supplication."  What  a  lively,  vivid,  energetic 
kind  of  praying  this  !    If  the  ordinary  prayers  that  we  offer  do  receive  some 
evident  answers,  what  might  we  not  expect  from  such  prayers  as  these  ? 
But  it  is  that  expression,  "  praying  in  the  spirit,"  which  puts  us  on  the  track 
of  the  prayer  of  faith  for  individual  souls.    In  one  sense  every  prayer  we 
present  is  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  "  from  whom  all  holy  desires  do 
proceed."    But  when  we  find  Jude,  in  conciurence  with  Paul,  exhorting 
his  brethren  to  pray  "  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  as  one  means  of  keeping  them- 
selves in  the  love  of  God,  we  think  both  these  inspired  writers  intend  to 
mark  off  such  prayers  from  those  of  a  more  ordinary  kind.    Some  of  the 
pectiliarities  of  prayer  "  in  the  Spirit"  are  described  in  those  remarkable 
words  which  we  find  in  Romans  viii.  26,  27.    The  Apostle  teaches  us  that 
it  is  the  indwelling,  interceding  Spirit,  who  sometimes  awakens  in  our  hearts 
desires  too  strong  for^  feeble  words.     The  mighty  current  of  spiritual  yearn- 
ings cannot  be  confined  within  the  narrow  channels  of  common  language. 
*^  The  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities  :  for  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray 
for  as  we  ought :  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groan- 
ings  which  cannot  be  uttered."    Then  foUows  the  blessed  truth  that  those 
prayers  which  are  prompted  by  the  Spirit  will  certainly  receive  answers,  be- 
cause they  are  already  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God  :  "  and  He  that 
searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,"  i.e.,  what  the 
Spirit  means,  "because  He  maketh  intercession  for  the  saints  according  to 
the  will  of  God."    Now,  if  the    Spirit  thus  prompts  our   prayers.  He  will 
not  only  teach  us  what  to  ask  for,  but  when  to  ask  for  it.    He  will  time  as 
well    as  point  the  shafts  of  prayer,  winged  from  our  souls  to    the  Throne 
of     the  Heavenly  Grace.      If    we    have   this    unction    from   the   Holy 
One,  we  shall    know  all  things ;    what  to    pray  for,  and  when  to  pray. 
"We  shall  be  led  by  the  Spirit  not  only  in  the  paths  of  daily  duty,  but  in 
the    chamber  of  private  prayer.     To  the  Christian  praying,  may  then  be 
iq>plied  the  promise  to  the  Christian  pleading  his  cause  before  a  heathen 
judge,  "  It  shall  be  given  you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak.    For 
it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaketh  in  you." 
He,  tiie  Holy  Spirit,  who  puts  the  fervent  desires  into  our  hearts,  will  also 
put  there  a  calm  confidence  that  our  prayers  will  be  heard.     He  will  enable 
us  to  offer  the  prayer  of  faith.    And  though  He  may  have  prompted  us  to 
pray  not  merely  generally  for  spiritual  blessings,  but  specificaUy  and  per- 
sistently for  the  conversion  of  some  single  soul,  we  may  be  able  to  offer  the 
prayer  of  faith,  to  believe  that  we  shall  receive  it,  assured  that  "  the  things 
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which  are  impossible  with  men,  are  possible  with  God."  For  in  taxk  a 
case,  the  conditions  of  Christ's- promise  [are  fulfilled,  ''If  ye  abide  in  Me, 
and  My  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done 
imto  you."  • 

We  are  weU  aware  that  this  truth  may  be  the  occasion  of  f  anaticisin  or 
self -deception.  Half-enlightened  GhriBtians  may  indulge  in  presumptuous 
expectations,  which  will  lead  to  bitter  disappointments.  But  what  truth  is 
there,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the  human  spiiit 
which  may  not  be  abused  ?  We  do  not  deny  the  reality  of  the  Spirit's  teach- 
ing, because  some  excellent  members  of  the  Society  of  Priends  have,  as  we 
hold,  exaggerated  the  truth.  Nor  do  we  doubt  that  the  interceding  Spirit 
may  at  times  lead  one  of  ''  the  sons  of  Grod"  to  ask  in  faith  for  spedsi 
blessings,  even  on  behalf  of  those  whose  wa3^ard  wills  have  set  at  nought  all 
his  efforts  to  win  them  to  holiness  and  God.  The  evidence  for  such  spiritiul 
help,  (whether  called  natural  or  supernatural,  we  care  not,)  must  be  part 
of  that  "  secret  of  the  Lord  "  which  is  "  with  them  that  fear  Him."  Thfi 
reality  of  such  interpositions  has  been  attested  by  unimpeachable  evidenoe, 
especially  at  times  of  awakening  and  revival,  when  Christians  yield 
themselves  more  than  ordinarily  to  the  gentle  influences  of  the  Spirit. 
If  we  have  presented  a  true  view  of  this  subject,  surely  it  supplies  a 
powerful  motive  to  Christians  to  gain  power  to  offer  such  prayers  as  these. 
What  a  privilege  to  know  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  offer  prayers  which 
will  certainly  secure  the  salvation  of  souls.  We  grant  that  it  is  far  from 
easy  to  do  so.  We  may  assume  that  it  is  only  just  possible— that 
it  is  one  of  the  loftiest  attainments  of  the  Christian  life.  Bat  what 
a  motive  to  aim  at  that  spiritual  state  whidi  will  enable  us  thus  to  piay. 
How  can  we  hope  to  secure  the  help  of  the  Spirit  to  guide  us  to  sach 
prayers  as  these  ?  Not  by  any  mere  spasmodic  attempt  to  lay  hold  on  God 
in  prayer.  If  we  would  pray  in  the  Spirit,  we  must  rise  in  the  Spirit,  and 
walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  be  led  by  the  Spirit,  and  be  more  and  more  filled  by 
the  Spirit.  In  one  of  the  letters  of  the  late  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  to  his  scm 
Edward,  he  writes,  '^I  trust  by  this  time  you  know  what  I  have  always 
known,  that  my  prayers  cannot  save  you,  having  never  reached  to  such 
fervent  efficacy  as  led  me  to  feel  I  could  claim  the  promise,  but  have 
constrained  me  when  I  have  done  all  to  waive  the  claim  of  promise,  and  rely 
only  on  the  sovereign  mercy  of  God.'*  Such,  no  doubt,  is  the  humiliating 
confession  of  multitudes  of  the  best  of  Christians.  For  the  conversion  of 
their  children  and  friends  they  offer  the  prayer  of  submission,  of  strong 
desire,  and  of  hope,  but  never  the  prayer  of  faith.  But  what  might  they 
not  do,  if  only  they  were  more  filled  with  the  Spirit !  Then  they  might 
claim  the  promise — '^Nothing  shall  be  impossible  to  you." 

Edward  S.  Pkout. 
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A  PASTORAL  REMINISCENCE. 

William  and  AnTtAWAif  were  bohb  of  a  piouB  widow,  by  whose  death  they 
were  left  orphans  in  their  yoath. 

Long  and  anxiously  had  the  mother  watched  nnto  prayer,  and  might  be 
said  to  have  prayed  unto  watching,  for  the  conversion  of  her  boys,  but  they 
were  growing  up  into  ungodly  manhood  when  she  was  called  to  her  rest — 
her  prayer  unanswered,  but  not  unheard.  . 

The  brothers,  though  alike  unregenerate,  were  not  irreligious  in  the  same 
degree.  The  elder,  WiUiam,  was  an  observer  of  the  Sabbath,  and  an 
habitual  attendant  at  the  House  of  Qod.  He  was  a  member  of  my  congre- 
gation. 

The  younger,  Abraham,  was,  in  every  possible  sense,  living  without  Grod. 
They  were  married  men  when  I  became  acquainted  with  them,  and  lived 
in  my  immediate  neighbourhood. 

I  had  begun  to  feel  some  interest  in  the  elder  brother,  having  noticed 
his  attention  and  apparent  feeling  in  the  House  of  God,  and  especially  under 
the  preaching  of  the  Divine  Word.  But  my  hope^of  him  was  not  without  mis- 
giving. I  believed  that  he  felt  his  need  of  religion,  and  that  he  was  not 
without  good  desire  ;  but  I  had  cause  to  fear  that  there  was  an  adverse  passion 
—one  hindering  habit— which  kept  him  from  happiness  and  deferred  hope.  I 
had  had,  hitherto,  no  satisfactory  convenation  with  him,  and  was  the  more 
pleased  with  the  opportunity  which  he  gave  me  one  morning  by  the  request 
that  I  would  visit  his  brother  Abraham,  who  had  been  some  time  away,  and 
was  about  to  be  brought  home  ill. 

As  it  is  with  this  absence  that  the  interest  of  my  narrative  begins,  I 
premise  an  account  of  it. 

Abraham,  being  out  of  work,  had  gone  in  search  of  it,  and  was  technically 
*^  on  the  walk  ;"  and,  though  the  support  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  bring- 
ing home  from  his  partially  fore-spent  weekly  wages  must  have  been  small, 
yet  his  aWence  was  necessarily  felt,  as  it  left  behind  him  for  his  wife  and 
child  only  the  hard  prospect  of  want. 

On  the  day  of  his  leaving  honfe,  as  I  subsequently  learnt,  his  wife, 
although  hitherto  of  prayerless  habit,  had  been  led  in  her  distress  to  seek 
€k)d,  and  to  pray  for  her  husband — specifying  her  desire  that  it  might  please 
€bd  to  visit  him  with  some  affliction  for  his  good. 

Coincidently  with  the  time  of  her  prayer,  it  appears,  her  husband,  who 
was  moodily  pursuing  his  way  to  a  neighbouring  town,  met  with  an 
interruption.  He  had  caught  his  foot  against  a  stone,  and  turned 
angrily  and  cursed  it.  The  profahe  formula  was  familiar  to  him,  but 
this  utterance,  he  afterwards  told  me,,  strangely  appalled  him.  It 
seemed  to  ring  upon  his  sense  with  fearful  audibleness.  He  could 
not  silence  it.  He  coidd  not  forget  it.  Conscience  awoke  within 
him.  A  deep  sense  of  sin  possessed  him  ;  and  such  was  the  fecur  with 
which  it  filled  his  heart,  that  he  inwardly  resolved  never  again  to  take  work 
for  a  continuance  where  he  might  be  tempted  by  example  to  use,  or  be  ex- 
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posed  to  the  hearing  of  profane  language.  The  trial  was  at  hand.  He  ob- 
tained employment,  and,  true  to  his  purpose,  finHing  him^lf  in  aaaodakion 
with  swearers,  he  disengaged  himself  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  went 
again  ''  on  the  walk."  He  was  to  pass  under  the  rod.  Health  failed  him ; 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease  appeared  ;  and  he  returned  home,  in  all 
likelihood,  to  die. 

I  found  him,  on  my  first  visit,  in  a  most  abject  state  of  mind,  without  hope 
either  of  life  here,  or  of  mercy  hereafter.  He  listened  with  eagerness  to  tho 
representation  of  the  all-sufficient  mercy  of  God  in  Christ.  He  soon  seemed  to 
recognize  in  the  work  of  salvation  a  provision  for  him^  and  in  the  Gospel,  a 
message  to  him.  He  su£fered  deep  and  agonizing  repentance,  but  his  per- 
ception of  mercy  was  of  an  intuitive  quickness.  Seldom  have  I  seen  the 
power  of  Divine  grace  in  its  adaptation  to  human  guilt  and  misery  so  in- 
stantly confessed.  He  seemed  at  once  to  comprehend  and  realize  his  troe 
necessity,  and  to  crave  the  true  relief.  Salvation  in  Christ  became  to  him 
the  one  thing  needful,  and  Christ  the  welcome  One. 

There  was  the  obedience  of  faith ;  and  peace  and  joy  came  with  belieTing. 
The  heart  broke  but  to  heal.  The  broken  bones  rejoiced.  And  it  seemed, 
as  if  in  sympathy  with  his  mental  amelioration,  that  the  worst  symptoms  o! 
his  disease  abated,  and  that  the  hope  of  at  least  a  prolonged  life  appeared. 
There  was,  however,  no  diversion  of  his  thought  from  the  great  subject  whidi 
now  wholly  occupied  him.  Religious  life  developed  fast,  and  there  was 
growth.  Repentant,  prayerful,  believing,  he  took  the  character  of  a  dis- 
ciple, and  my  intercourse  with  him  soon  assumed  the  peculiarity  of  Christiiii 
fellowship,  becoming,  as  his  wife  was  always  present,  a  sort  of  domestic 
service. 

I  had  not,  hitherto,  addressed  her  personally,  upon  the  subject  of  her  own 
salvation,  feeling  assured  that^she  would  see  in  her  husband  all  that  I  could 
say  to  her.  One  day,  however,  after  a  very  happy  interview,  in  which  some 
passages  in  the  ^'  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  had  come  into  conversation,  I  said  to 
her  '*  The  good  shepherd  has  names  for  His  sheep,  and  I  think  He  could 
acknowledge  your  husband  by  the  name  of  Christian.  Do  you  think  He  could 
find  a  name  for  you  ?"  '*  I  think  He  might  call  me  Hopeful,"  was  her  reply. 
'^  How  so?"  I  enquired.  '^I  hope,"  she  said,  ''I  have  not  heard  so  much 
without  being  interested,"  and  on  further  conversation,  I  learnt  that  she  had 
been  quietly  laying  to  heart  lessons  of  truth,  taking  impression  of  their 
reality,  and  getting  experience  of  their  power  ;  and  that  she  was  ready  to 
give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  was  in  her  that  the  good  Shepherd  might  find 
an  encouraging  name  for  her. 

I  began  now,  in  my  own  mind,  to  put  things  together.  It  seemed  that 
the  prayer  in  which  she  had  brought  her  husband's  chastisement,  and  whidi 
had  issued  in  his  conversion,  had  re-acted  upon  her  own  heart  and  in  self  • 
concern,  and  was  yet)  to  have  a  further  answer  in  her  own. 

This  was  happily  the  case.  Together  with  her  husband,  she  grew  in 
Christian  knowledge  and  experience  ;  and  I  had  the  thankful  satisfaction  to 
see  them  walking  hand  in  hand  in  the  good  way,  *  *  heirs  together  of  the  grace 
of  life."    There  was  a  propriety  in  their  united  names— Abraham  and  Sanfa. 

It  is  not  without  much  reviewing  of  the  past  that  I  record  the  admission  of 
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Abraham  into  church  fellowship  as  almost  the  only  instance,  during  a 
ministry  of  many  years,  in  which  I  have  great  cause  for  thankfulness, 
almost  the  only  instance  of  which  I  have  any  recollection  of  having  brought 
a  convert  in  sickness  to  the  Table  of  the  Lord. 

The  home  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  was  now  a  happy  one.  But  happiness 
on  earth  looks  heavenward.  The  life  which  had  quickened  in  this  domestic 
heart  was  of  celestial  breath,  and  it  aspired  to  its  home.  Affliction  returned ; 
and  the  hand  was,  this  time,  Liid  upon  Sarah — the  mortal  hand.  Bapid 
consumption  soon  removed  her,  full  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  joy,  to  the  home 
of  the  redeemed.  I  witnessed  her  last  moments.  It  was  about  sunrise, 
and  she  had  just  made  sign  to  have  the  light  admitted.  The  rays  streamed 
in,  but  they  fell  faintly  upon  that  upturned  and  brightening  face.  The  eye 
was  already  radiant  with  celestial  vision,  as  making  familiar  with  ^*  things 
not  seen  as  yet  ** — ^things  which  none  can  see,  and  live. 

The  brother,  William,  entered  the  room.  I  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
said,  *'  William,  Sarah  has  gone  to  heaven  to  tell  your  mother  that  Abra^ 
ham  is  converted — what  shall  she  say  of  you  ?  A  gush  of  tears  was  the 
only  answer  then.  But  time  perfected  the  reply.  I  believe  in  that  hour, 
the  bond  of  a  life -long  snare  was  broken.  A  changed  heart  became  legible  in 
his  life.  Sobriety,  seriousness,  and  saving- enquiry,  soon  gave  token  of  the 
forming  character  which  it  was  my  happiness  to  see  mature  in  the  prayerful 
man,  and  the  avowed  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Abraham  did  not 
long  survive  his  wife  ;  and  William,  after  a  few  years,  followed  both,  it  is 
believed,  to  the  home  of  the  whole  family,  of  which  heaven  and  earth  are 
named. 

The  glory  of  the  saved  be  to  Gk)d  alone  ;  but,  believing  as  I  do  in  the 
mutual  recognition  of  the  saints  in  light,  I  think  now,  in  the  bringing  of 
these  sons  unto  glory,  a  mother  must  have  partaken  of  the  joy  !  B. 


There  can  be  no  question  of  the  vast  and  vital  importance  of  the  subject 
of  which  this  volimie  treats.  It  is  the  central  truth  of  the  Word  of  God — 
that  which  in  a  sense  forms  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. On  no  theme  of  Revelation  is  it  of  greater  moment  to  ascertain  the 
real  teaching  of  Scripture.  We  are  quite  aware  that  it  is  a  notion,  rather 
prevalent  in  our  day,  that  it  matters  little  or  nothing  what  views  men  may 
entertain  of  Christ's  person  or  work,  provided  they  accept  and  follow  what  is 
suitable  and  practically  useful  in  His  teaching.  They  consider  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  containing  the  whole  of  Christianity  to  them.  But 
this  is  very  different  from,  and  very  much  short  of,  what  Christ's  own  teach- 
ing would  lead  us  to  expect,  and  what  the  Apostles  taught.  The  ^^  decease 
accomplished  at  Jerusalem  "  was  frequently  referred  to  by  our  Lord  himself, 
&ud  is  the  great  truth  to  which  His  Apostles  constantly  direct  our  thoughts 

♦  The  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  respecting  the  Atoftetnent,  By  Thomas  J. 
Crawford,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  (Black* 
wood  and  Sons  :  Edinburgh  and  London.) 
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in  their  EpiBtles.  What  was  meant  by  it  ?  What  relation  or  bearing  bu 
.  it  to  tiB  ?  What  place  does  it  oceupy  in  Ohrist's  xniaaion  to  thia  world  t  Dr. 
Crawford's  book  is  an  able,  careful,  and  honest  effort  to  supply  Scriptunl 
answers  to  these  inquiries — a  book,  therefore,  which  we  hail  with  thankful- 
ness, and  to  which  we  heartily  and  earnestly  direct  the  attention  of  oar 
readers.  We  shall  do  best  in  our  notice  of  it  to  give  a  brief  account  of  iii 
method  and  contents.  *• 

It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the^r^  of  which  deals  with  The  Doetrint  of 
ihe  New  Testament  respecting  the  Atonement  In  a  series  of  sixteen  secfcions 
the  entire  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  on  this  subject  is  examined,  and 
the  conclusion  reached  on  the  principles  of  true  Scriptural  induction,  shov- 
ing the  death  of  ChHst  to  be  sacrificial,  vicarious,  and  a  satisfaction  to  Divine 
justice.  The  second  part  treats  of  the  Confirmatory  evidence  of  ihe  (Hd  Testa- 
ment respecting  the  Atonement,  and  discusses  the  prophecies  which  refer  to 
the  su^erings  of  Christ,  also  the  Levitical  and  patriarchal  sacrifices;  with  an 
examination  of  the  non-expiatory  theories  of  Bahr,  Hofman,  and  others. 
The  third  portion  of  the  volume  is  a  Review  of  various  theories  retpecHng  the, 
sufferings  of  Christ  which  have  been  proposed  as  substitutes  for  the  CaihoUe  doe- 
trine  of  the  Atonement.  Here  the  theories  which  make  Christ's  death  a  ma- 
tyrdom,  an  example,  a  manifestation  of  Divine  love,  a  grand  specimen  d 
self  sacrifice,  are  all  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  preceding  Scriptare  testi- 
mony. In  a  calm,  careful,  patient,  and  masterly  way  Professor  Crawford 
takes  up  the  views  of  Mr.  Maurice,  the  late  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Brighton,  Mr. 
McLeod  Campbell,  Dr.  Toung,  and  Dr.  Bushnell,  and  points  out  their  error 
and  defectiveness  as  explanations  of  the  grand  mystery  of  the  death  of  Christ 
We  regard  this  part  of  the  book  as  specially  valuable,  and  much  calculated 
to  be  useful  at  a  time  when  these  shallow  and  insufficient  theories  are  capti- 
vating, we  fear,  many  minds  in  all  Churches.  We  say  shallow  theories,  and 
such  they  are  ;  for  while  there  is  a  phase  of  truth  in  each  of  them  no  one  of 
them  can  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case,  or  explain  the  mystery  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  Yet  to  do  this  they  are  put  forth  by  their  abet- 
tors, and  claim  to  be  a  fuller  removing  of  difficulties,  and  a  more  rational  ex- 
position of  the  truth  than  that  which  the  Catholic  doctrine  supplies.  A  sec- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  *'  recioial 
or  governmental  theory  of  the  Atonement,"  of  which  the  late  Dr.  Wardlaw 
was  probably  the  chief  modem  expounder,  and  its  alleged  shortcoming  is  abo 
examined.  The  fourth,  and  last  portion  of  the  volume,  is  a  Review  of 
Objections  to  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  and  ably  refutes  them. 
There  is  an  appendix  of  notes  and  illustrations  for  the  elucidation  and  con- 
firmation of  various  points  touched  on  in  the  text. 

The  chief  thing  that  strikes  one  on  reading  this  book  is  its  Sciiptnral- 
ness — its  careful,  scholarly,  and  devout  examination  of  the  Word  of  God. 
This  characteristic  will  constitute  its  great  and  abiding  value.  We  have 
noted  some  statements  to  which  we  should  take  exception,  and  we  cannot 
agree  in  all  Dr.  Crawford's  interpretations  of  individual  passages  ;  but,  tf 
a  whole,  we  consider  his  book  the  best  examination  of  the  subject,  and  the 
ablest  defence  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  in  our  language  for  our  time.  We 
heartily  thank  him,  and  trust  his  treatise  will  be  widely  and  carefnlly  read. 
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THB  LATB  BEV.  JOHH  HOOBSS. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  bom  at  Wrexham, 
Denbighshire,  in  1816.    His  mother  was 
a  godly  woman,  and  from  the  first  Mr. 
Bogers  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
religious  instruction.    His  mother,  how- 
ever, was  a  great  inyalid,  and  died  in 
her  32nd  year.    Mr.  Bog^rs's  early  life 
was  marked  by  more  than  one  thrilling 
incident.     He  was  rescued   from   the 
attack  of  an  infuriated  cow  by  an  attached 
sister  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life.    He 
fell  into  a  mill-pool  near  the  great  wheel, 
bat  was  courageously  dragg^  out  by  a 
passing  lady.    He  fell  into  a  tin  pit, 
from  which  he  was  taken  considerably 
injured.    He  fell  from  a  bridge  into  the 
water  during  a  gpreat  flood  at  Wrexham, 
and  an  intrepid  neighbour  rescued  him 
urith  difficulty.    His  first  education  was 
receiyed  at  an  old  lady's  school.    She 
was  a  Qod-fearing  woman,  and  is  des- 
cribed   by     Mr.     Bogers     as    having 
"  wonderful  power  in  winning  the  hearts 
of  her  little  charges."    Next  he  went  to 
a  school  which  was  established  for  the 
benefit  of  Wrexham  by  the  mother  of 
the    notorious    Judge    Jefiries,    who 
was  bom  at  Acton  Park,  a  mile  from 
Wiexham.        She   also    was    a  pious 
woman,  and  intimately  associated  with 
PhOip  and  Matthew  Henry.     It  is  sup- 
posed that  she  was  Presbyterian  in  her 
sentiments,  and  that  her  infamous  son 
received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  some 
minister  of  that  body,  as  no  record  of  his 
baptism  has  been  found  in  any  of  the 
parish  churches  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Brutal  as  was  his  conduct  towards  the 
l^oiiconformists  that  were  brought  before 
him,y  et  from  a  tender  regard  to  his  mother 
Jeffries  winked  at  the  Nonconformity  of 
herfriends,  the  Henrys  of  Broadoak.  The 
ftttherof  the  bloodthirsty  judge  seems 
to  have  had  a  presentiment  of  the  evil 
courses  and  disastrous  end  of  his  son,  for 
he  used  to  say  *'  he  would  die  in  his 
shoes,  "  and  the  poor  old  gentleman  did 


live  to  hear  of  his  son's  ignominious 
death.    Mr.  Bogers  next  went  to  Dr. 
Daniel  WiUiams's  school,  belonging  to 
the  Presbyterians,  at  Wrexham.    Here 
he  became  connected  with  a  Mutual  Im- 
provement Society  of  young  men  who 
visited  the  sick,  ^tributed  tracts,  and 
performed    the    like    useful    services. 
From,  these  labours  of  love  he  aspired  to 
the  Christian  ministry.     Before  he  was 
of  age  he  was  called  to  a  Congregational 
Church  at  Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  where  he 
laboured  with  great  acceptance  for  eight 
years.    Afterwards  he  ministered  with 
much  usefulness    at  Bendham,  in  the 
same  county,  for  six  years.    Thence  he 
was  called  in  the  providence  of  Gk>d  to 
London,  where  he  first  became  minister 
of     New      Tottenham-court      Chapel 
Grafton-street     Subsequently,    as  the 
minister  of  Bedford  Chapel,  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Church  there    and 
erected  the  school-rooms  connected  with 
it,  which  has  since  been  blessed  with 
the  services  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Jones, 
of  Swansea,  the  present  Chairman  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales.    Mr.     Bogers     most    usefully 
occupied  this  sphere,  surrounded  by  an 
attadied  people,  till  failing  health  com- 
pelled   his    retirement.    After    twelve 
months'  rest,  Mr.  Bogers  accepted  the 
call  of  the  Church  at  Bridport,  where  he 
laboured  to  the  end  of  his  life  with   an 
assiduity  and  holy  zeal,  often  beyond 
his  strength,  which  were  greatly  honoured 
of  Gk)d.    During  his  fourteen  years  of 
useful  labour  at  Bridport,  a  new  and  beau- 
tiful chapel  was  erected,  with  two  large 
rooms  and  seven  small  class-rooms  for  Sun. 
day-school  purposes,  the  whole  consitut- 
ing  as  complete  apremises  for  carrying  on 
Christian  labour  as  can  be  easily  met  with. 
Mr.  Bogers  was  also  an  active  public  man 
sympathising  with  every  movement  for 
the- good  of   his  fellow-men,  and  ever 
ready  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the 
industrial  classes.    He  died  in  the  full 
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taifh.  and  hope  of  that  gospel  which  he 
had  so  earnestly  preached  for  more  than 
35  years. 

His  mortal  remains  were  deposited  in 
their  last  earthly  resting-place  on  Friday, 
Jane  30th,  in  the  cemetery,  Bridport. 
The  mournful  cortege  was  accompanied 
by  a  great  number  of  the  ministry  of 
different  denominations  and  laity,  there 
being  not  less  than  two  hundred  persons 
in  the  procession.  Many  of  the  trades- 
men's establishments  in  the  town  were 
closed  as  a  mark  of  respect.    The  Rev. 


A.M.  Brown,  LL.D.,  of  Cheltenham, 
delivered  an  eloquent  and  touching  ad- 
dress on  the  occasion,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  evening  preached  the 
funeral  sermen  in  the  CongregatioDal 
chapel,  which  was  densely  crowded,  froa 
Matt  zxv.  21— «<  His  Lord  said  unto 
him,  well  done,  thou  good  and  faithfol 
servant ;  thon  hast  been  faithful  over  \ 
few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  orer 
many  things ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord," 
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The    Martyrs    and    Apologists. 

By  E.  Db  Pbessensb,  D.D,,  Author 
of  *'  Jesus  Christ :  His  Life,  Times 
and  Work."  Translated  by  Aknib 
Habwood.  (London  :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) 

This  Tolume  forms  a  further  instal- 
ment of  Dr.  De  Pressens^'s  great  work 
on  "  The  Early  Years  of  Christianity." 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  whereof 
the  first  treats  of  the  mission  and  perse- 
cutions of  the  Church  down  to  the  time 
of  Constantino  ;  the  second  is  on  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  and  discusses  their  dis- 
tinctive and  prominent  characteristics  ; 
and  the  third  part  narrates  the  great 
controversial  conflicts  of  Christianity, 
the  attack  and  defence  of  our  religion, 
and  contains  a  full  outline  of  the  Apo' 
logia  of  the  Church.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  Dr.  PressensS  occupies  a  wide 
field,  and  we  can  honestly  say  that  he 
occupies  it  admirably,  with  much  pains- 
taking and  much  success.  The  same 
fulness  of  detail,  the  same  accuracy  of 
statement,  and  the  same  eloquence  of 
style  characterize  this  volume  as  did  its 
predecessors.  The  philosophical  tone, 
the  catholic  and  Christian  spirit,  the 
hearty  earnestness,  and  the  poetic  dic- 
tion of  the  writer  lead  the'  reader  on  and 


on,  with  mnch  interest  and  enjoyment 
His  book  is  never  dull,  though  abound- 
ing in  solid  instruction.  TheleMonswhich 
it  teaches  or  implies  are  ofthe  utmost  im- 
portance for  all  time,  and  the  work  miut 
become  a  standard  one  among  historiei 
of  the  Church.  It  has  been  speciallf 
prepared  by  the  author  for  this  transla- 
tion, and  we  must  say  he  has  beoi  veiy 
felicitous  in  finding  00  competent  a 
translator  aa  Miss  Harwood,  to  place  his 
book  before  the  English  public.  We 
rejoice  to  find  that  Dr.  De  Preesens^  has 
obtained  a  place  in  the  National  As- 
sembly of  his  country,  but  we  trust  he 
will  be  still  able  to  pursae  his  usefol  la- 
bours as  a  Christian  minister  of  moch 
popularity  and  power,  and  that  nothing 
will  occur  to  prevent  the  continuance  d 
of  his  literary  efforts  and  plans,  in  whicb 
the  whole  Protestant  Church  is  inte- 
rested. 

The  Training  of  the  Ttcelre,  or 

Exposition  of  Faasagu  in  the  GotptU 
exhibiting  the  twelve  Dieciplee  of  Jmt 
under  Dieeipline  for  the  Apoetkehif. 
By  the  Rev.  Albxandsh  Biljuis 
BaucZy  Broughty  Ferry.  (Bdin- 
burgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark.) 

The  author  of  this  book  teUs  us  that 
he  prayed  to  be  led  into  green  pastures, 
for  he  ''found   the  old  ones  nibbled 
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bare."  Notes  prepared  for  a  Bible 
class  were  worked  up  into  discourses, 
and  these  into  the  present  treatise.  It 
appears  from  the  preface  that  an  infec- 
tious disease,  from  which  one  of  his 
children  suffered,  made  Mr.  Bruce  for  a 
time  '*  as  a  leper,  separated  from  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord,"  but  this 
gftve  lum  leisure  to  finish  the  work. 
Very  carefully  he  traces  the  training 
of  these  fishermen  '<  whose  God  was  jet 
the  Gkxl  of  the  Jews  only,  who  knew  of 
only  one  way  to  heayen — that  which  lay 
through  Jerusalem — until  they  grada- 
ally  came  to  have  higher  hopes  and 
broader  sj^mpathies,  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  work  they  had  undertaken 
aod  the  sacrifices  involved." 

The  volume  indicates  a  considerable 
range  of  reading,  and  contains  some  of 
the  latest  and  best  results  of  Biblical  re- 
search. Difficult  passages  are  grappled 
with  in  a  manly  manner.  Here  and 
there  are  suggestions  of  great  value. 
Freely  some  portions  are  handled,  but^ 
then  it  is  in  a  spirit  of  love,  and,  as  the 
author  says  in  one  place : — "  The  liberty 
that  springs  from  love  can  never  be 
dangerous.''  Mr.  Bruce  has  great  power 
of  realising  scenes  ;  he  makes  us  to  hear 
the  very  voices  of  the  Great  Teacher 
and  His  disciples.  The  only  thing  we 
desired  was  a  little  more  condensation  in 
some  parts,  but  diffusiveness  is  al- 
most inseparable  from  the  pulpit  style. 
We  heartily  commend  the  book. 

Biblical     Commentary     on     the 

Ptalnu.  By  Franz  Delitzsgh,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
Exegesis,  Leipsic.  Translated  by  the  . 
Rev.  Fbancis  Bolton,  B.A.  Vols.  I 
and  II.  (Edinburgh:  T.  and  T. 
Clark.) 

"We  gladly  receive  these  two  volumes 
of  Belitzsch  on  the  Psalms,  forming  the 
first  issae  of  Clark's  Foreign  Theological 
library  for  the  present  year.  Delitzsch 
needs  no  commendation  from  us,  and 
this  work  on  the  Psalms,  now  first  trans- 
lated into  English,  will  extend  his  repu- 


tation amongst  us  as  one  of  the  ables 
living  expositors  of  Scripture.  The 
work  begins  with  a  lengthened  and 
learned  introduction,  in  which  the  his- 
tory of  Psalm  composition,  the  origin  of 
the  collection,  the  arrangement  and  in- 
scriptions of  the  Psalms,  Temple  music 
and  Psalmody,  and  such  matters  are 
discussed.  Dr.  Delitzsch,  in  his  com- 
mentary, endeavours  to  trace  the  origin 
of  each  Psalm  as  he  proceeds,  and  the 
time  of  its  composition,  g^ives  its  general 
purport,  and  his  conunent  throughout  is 
able,  thoughtful,  and  judicious,  though 
necessarily  brief.  His  exposition  will 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  every  minister's 
library,  for  whom  and  for  students  of 
theology,  it  is  specially  intended. 

Fuel  for  our  fires  ;  or,  Coal-pits, 

Colliers  ^  and  their  Dangers,  (London  : 
The  ReUgious  Tract  Society.) 
This  volume  contains  much  interest- 
ing and  instructive  information,  and  is 
well  suited  for  the  young.  It  traces  coal 
from  its  first  formation,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years  ago,  from  beautiful 
trees  and  lovely  ferns,  and  other  veget- 
able growths  which,  by  decay  and  pres- 
sure, became  chemically  changed,  to  the 
present  time,  when  it  is  raised  by  our 
colliers  from  the  pits  in  which  it  has 
been  so  long  imprisoiied,  and  used  to 
light  our  streets  and  cook  our  food  and 
warm  our  homes ;  to  drive  our  machinery 
in  England,  and  impel  our  steamships 
on  their  way  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Early  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land Friends,  A.  Series  of  Biographical 
Sketches  of  Early  Members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  those  Counties. 
By  Richard  S.  Fbbouson,  M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law.  (London  :  F.  B. 
Kitto.) 

In  this  little  volume  of  sketches  Mr. 
Ferguson  has  furnished  not  only  much 
that  is  interesting  respecting  the  early 
history  and  struggles  of  the  Friends,  but 
has  thrown  some  valuable  light  on  the 
general  ecclesiastical  doings  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  and  eigliieenth  oentaries.  The 
introduction  and  appendix  add  greatly 
to  the  value  of  the  volume. 

» 

Heavenly  Love  and  Earthly  EchoBB. 

By  a  Glasgow  Merchant.  Author  of 
*'  Reason  of  Hope,"  &c.  Second 
Edition.  (Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and 
Douglas.) 

The  papers  contained  in  this  little 
volume  are  fitted  to  be  eminently  useful. 
The  spirit  and  tone  that  pervade  them 
Indicate  a  mind  deeply  imbued  with  the 
great  verities  of  Christianity.  It  would 
be  well  for  our  country  and  the  world, 
if  many  of  our  merchants  blended  such 
exercises  as  these  with  their  mercantile 
pursuits. 

Things  New  and  Old  ReMive  to 

Life,  Being  sermons  on  different 
subjects.  ByT.  H.  (London:  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.) 

These  sermons  are  finom  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Hughes,  although  he  does  not  give 
his  name.  They  appear,  he  says,  because 
he  '^  has  been  deprived  of  his  status  and 
liberty  to  exercise  his  ministerial  gifts 
and  functions,'*  and  that  through  them 
he  might  still  hold  some  intercourse  with 
his  former  hearers.  They  are  able 
sermons,  distinguished  by  the  clear 
thinking  and  vigorous  style  oharacteristio 
of  all  that  Mr.  Hughes  has  written.  It 
is  surely  an  unrighteous  thing  that  such 
a  man  should  be  silenced,  and  not  less  so, 
that  he  should  submit  to  the  silence 
imposed. 

The  Day  of  Bereavement :   Its 

Lessons  and  its  Consolations,  By  Gbobob 
W,  Mtlnb.  (London :  Nisbet  and  Co.) 
Bereavement  comes  everywhere,  and 
therefore,  at  one  time  or  another,  this 
little  book  will  be  a  fitting  visitant  to 
every  family.  Where  the  shadow  of 
bereavement  now  rests  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  welcome.  It  is  written  with  pathos 
and  faithfulness,  breathing  sympathy 
with  the  bereaved,  and  directing  them 
to  the  true  souroe  of  oonsolation  and 
support. 


The  British   Quarterly    Beview, 

No.  108.    October,  1871.    (Loodcm : 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

A  good  number  of  this  well-oonductsd 
serial,  with  eight  articles  of  varied  inte- 
rest. Those  on  the  "Early  Sufferings  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,"  "  Wesley 
and  Wesleyanism,"  are  infoiming,  sad 
will  gratify  readers  who  like  ecdesias- 
tical  history.  *<  Letters  and  Letter 
Writing"  abounds  in  pleasant  gossip  oq 
this  attractive  theme;  while  the  article 
on  Darwin's  '*  Descent  of  Man"  deaU 
ably  with  that  writer's  theory  of  the 
origin  of  our  race. 

La  Dehonado  ;  Scenes,  Sketches, 

and  Incidents  in  France  and  Oerm^y 
during  the  Wa/r,  By  J.  Dc5CA!I 
Craio,  D.D.  (London :  Kisbet 
1871.) 

This  small  volume  has  very  misoelU- 
neous  contents.  We  prefer  the  prose  to 
the  verse,  and  that  part  of  the  prose 
best  which  describes  the  author's  efforts 
to  spread  the  Gospel  among  the  people 
of  Germany  and  Southern  Europe.  His 
descriptions  of  the  recent  war  are  virid, 
and  help  us  to  realise  something  of  tbe 
vast  misery,  which  pressed  both  upon  the 
victors  and  the  vanquished.  The  work 
is  healthy  in  its  tone  and  zealously  Pro- 
testant in  its  aim. 

The  Oospel  Church  in  its  Con- 
stitution,  Worship,    Order,  Ministert, 
and  Ministrations,    By  Hembt  Wbbb. 
(London :  Simpkin  and  Marshall.) 
The  author  of  this  work  is  a  devout 
and  serious  thinker.     With  many  of 
his   views  respecting  the  nature  of  a 
Christian  Church  Nonconformists  hate 
long  been  familiar.     His  outline  of  the 
aims  of  Church  life  is  sound  and  instroc- 
tive ;  though  many  will  differ  from  him 
with  regard  to   the  plans  by  which  he 
proposes  to  realise  his  idea.     He  advo' 
cates  the  free  ministerial  action  of  all 
who  possess  gifts,  and  bases  his  aiga- 
ment  upon  those  passages  in  the  Epistles 
which  regulate  the  use  of  sopematonl 
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endowments,  as  propheeying,  tongues, 
interpretatioa  of  tongues,  healing,  and 
other  gifts,  which  were  extraordinary 
and  helonged  to  a  transient  and  provi- 
sional state  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
like  the  pillar  of  fire  and  doud,  the 
daily  manna,  and  the  flow  of  water  from 
the  smitten  rock,  these  were  discon- 
tinued when  they  hadanswered  their  end. 
To  suppose  that  ordinary  ahililies,  im- 
prored  hy  education  and  directed  by 
Divine  grace,  represent  the  g^fts  and  re- 
quire the  directions  for  their  exercise 
which  we  findgfiventothe  Corinthians  is 
really  to  prove  once  more  how  difficult 
it  is  to  read  the  New  Testament  aright. 
At  the  same  time  we  avow  the  wisdom 
audrightness  of  the  principle  that  all 
Quistian  members  have  a  work  to  do 
which  they  cannot  neglect  without  in- 
jury to  themselves  and  others. 
Christian   JStewa/rdship,     Keminis- 

oences  of  the  life  and  Labours    of 

Henry  Craigie,  W.S.,  pf  Edinburgh. 

By  the  Kev.  W.  Watson.      (Men- 

zies,  Edinburgh.) 

The  records  of  a  man  of  much  intelli- 
gence, enlightened  piety,  and  active  bene- 
ficence, are  always  welcome.  But  as  a 
life,  this  sketch  is  sing^ularly  dis- 
appointing.    So  excelleat  a  man  was 


worthy  of  a  more  extended  memoir,  and 
as  a  "  writer  to  the  signet "  he  must  have 
had  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances,  pro- 
fessional and  otherwise,  who  will  look  in 
vain  for  any  adequate  representation  of 
him  in  these  pages. 

Under  the  Shadow,     A  daily  text 
book  for  all  in  sorrow  and  suffering. 
By  One  of  Themselves.    With  an  In- 
troduction by  MABiAMif  B  Fabnimouak. 
(London  :  J.  Clarke  &  Co.) 
A  text  of  Scripture  and  a  verse  or  two 

of  a  hymn  for  every  day  of  the  year, 

generally  well  chosen. 

The  Germ iri      Druramr      B}y : 
Adapted  from  the  GFexman.     By  Mrs: 
Campbbll    Ovb&bxd.      (Ediuborgh 
W.  OUphant  and  Co.) 
A  tale  of  the  time  of  the  First  Napo- 
leon's invasion  of  Russia,  and  of  the  ever 
memorable  retreat  from  Moscow.     The 
history  of  the  drommar-boy  is  touch- 
ingly  given,  and  the  story  graphically 
pourtrays  "  the  horrors  of  war." 

French    Bessie.      By  P.  E.  S. 

(Edinburgh  :   Johnstone,  Hunter  and 

Co.) 

The  duty  and  the  delight  of  a  forgiv- 
ing spirit  is  illustrated  by  this  shorthand 
charming  tale. 
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PABX     CHAPEL,     HORNBBT. — RETIBBMENT 
OF    THB     BEV.     J.     COBBIV. 

*  On  Wednesday  evening,  September 
27th,  there  wa^  a  numerous  assemblage  in 
the  lecture-hall  at  Park  Chapel,  Homsey, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  to 
the  Rev.  J.  Corbin  of  a  testimonial  of 
regard  from  the  Church  and  Congregation 
among  whom  he  has  laboured  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  his  official  connec- 
tion with  whom  he  has  been  compelled 
to  terminate  owing  to  continued  ill- 
health.  The  Rev.  A.  Hannay,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Congregational  Union, 
preiided,  and  among  those  present  were 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ferguson,  Rev.  Dr.  G^iMe, 
Bev.  J.  Viney,  Bev,  W.  J.  Holder,  Hy. 


Wright,  Esq.,   B.  R.  Thomson,  Esq. 
John  Clapham,  Esq.,  &c. 

Since  Mr.  Corbin  commenced  his 
labours  at  Homsey,  the  membership  of 
the  Church  has  increased  from  36  to 
over  200,  and  no  less  than  eleven  new 
places  of  worship  have  been  built  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Still  the  Church  main- 
taineditsnumbeiB.and  theohapelhad  been 
enlarged.  Two  years  ago  at  the  request 
of  the  Church  Mr.  Corbin  proceeded  to. 
Madeira,  whence  he  returned  with  appa> 
rently  renovated  health.  Before  long,, 
however,  it  was  manifest  that  his- 
strength  was  not  equal  to  the  full  labour 
of  the  pastorate.  His  health  again 
failed,  and,  after  due  deliberation,  he* 
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came  to  the  oonolusion  tliat  it  was  liis 
duty  to  resign  his  charge.  It  was  not  with- 
out a  *'  wrench  of  the  heart"  that  pastor 
and  people  concurred  in  this  severance, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  separation 
should  not  take  place  without  some  un- 
mistakahle  exhihition  of  the  regard  in 
which  he  was  held. 

A  memorial,  couched  in  very  gratify- 
ing terms,  had  heen  prepared  and  signed 
by  the  senior  deacons  on  behalf  of  the 
Church,  and  was  now  presented  to  Mr. 
Corbin,  accompanied  by  a  cheque  for 
£1,150 ;  while  to  Mrs.  Corbin  the  ladies 
of  the  oong^gation  presented  a  Daven- 
port and  a  handsome  ormolu  timepiece. 
The  speakers  during  the  evening  were 
the  Chairman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ferguson, 
Messrs.  C.  K.  Bedells,  Walter  Hazell, 
H.  Smith,  John  Clapham,  H.  Wright, 
B.  R.  Thomson,  and  Jonathan  Hazell ; 
and  the  proceedings  throughout  were  of 
the  most  gratifying  character.  Mr. 
Corbin  spoke  with  much  feeling  in 
acknowledging  the  kindness  which  had 
been  shown  to  him,  and  which,  he  said, 
was  but  a  consistent  part  of  an  har- 
monious whole,  their  treatment  of  him 
throughout  having  been  one  of  undevi- 
atin^  kindness.  His  concluding  words 
to  them  were — "Dear  brethren,  keep 
together,  love  one  another,  and  may  God 
bless  you."  The  Rev.  J.  Yiney  closed 
the  proceedings  with  prayer. 


BURT,   LANCASHIBB. 

The  Rev.  W.  Roseman,  after  a  pasto- 
rate of  upwards  of  thirty-two  years  over 
the  Church  at  the  Castle  Croft  Congre- 
gational Chapel,  Bury,  Lancashire, 
feeling  himself  unable  longer  fully  to 
discharge  the  duties  which  the  interest 
of  the  cause  demanded,  resigned  his 
charge  in  September  last.  On  Thursday, 
September  28th,  tea  was  provided  in  the 
school-room,  of  which  about  400  persons 
partook,  after  which  a  public  meeting 
waa  held  in  the  chapel,  presided  over  by 
Thomas  Barnes,  Esq.,  of  Famworth,  wh  o 
expressed  his  satisfiMstion  at  being  pre- 
eent  to  show  his  esteem  for  the  retiring 


pastor  whom  he  had  known  from  his 
coming  to  Bury.  Mr.  R  Butcher,  the 
senior  deacon,  read  an  address  to  Mi. 
Roseman  —  which  was  beantifaHy 
written  and  bound  and  had  afiSxed 
to  it  the  signatores  of  the  offioen 
of  the  Church  and  Sunday-ichool, 
&c.,  and  also  that  of  upwards  (A 
360  members  of  the  Church  and  congre- 
gation. After  the  reading  of  this  hs 
presented  it  to  Mr.  Roseman,  along  with 
a  beautiful  purse  and  £200,  as  a  tok«a 
of  affectionate  esteem.  After  the  pre* 
seotation  and  a  suitable  and  feeling  ac- 
knowledgment by  Mr.  Roseman,  serenl 
ministers  and  gentlemen  took  part  in  tiie 
meeting. 


CONOBBOATIONAL  SCHOOL. 

The  new  wing  of  the  CongregatioDsl 
School  at  Lewisham  for  the  Educatioa 
of  the  Sons  of  Congregational  Ministen 
was  opened  on  3rd  October  by  a 
public  d^jeltner,  to  which  many  friends 
sat  down.  Th^  building  has  heea  erected 
at  a  cost  of  £3,000,  and  will  accommodate 
twenty-Ave  more  scholars  in  addition  to 
the  seventy-flve  now  receiving  educatian 
in  the  place.  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.f 
presided  at  the  proceedings,  and  con- 
gratulated the  friends  on  the  excellent 
education  the  school  afforded  to  the 
sons  of  many  ministers  who  were  not  too 
well  paid.  He  was  happy  to  state  that 
the  new  building  was  paid  for  with  the 
exception  of  £70,  and  if  those  in  the 
room  would  subscribe  £35  he  would  give 
the  remainder  necessary  to  dear  off  the 
debt.  There  was  then  £102  collectoi, 
so  that  there  is  a  balance  in  hand.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Bgt. 
Thomas  Binney,  the  Rev  Thomas  Radd, 
B.  A,  Head-Master,  Bevs.  Drs.  Stoughton 
and  Ferguson,  R.  Marten,  B.A,  J> 
Kennedy,  M.A.,  I.  V.  Mummery,  H. 
Jeula,  Esq.,  and  others.  The  Midsam- 
mer  prizes  were  then  distributed  to  the 
boys  by  the  Chairman,  andanaddress  wis 
delivered  to  them  by  R^.  S.  McAU, 
M.A.,  of  Finchley.  Cordial  votes  of 
thanks  were  presented  to  thepxtncxiial  of 
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the  school,  and  to  the  Hev.  Josiah  Yiney, 
the  Honorary  Secretaxy,  to  whom  the 
sohool  in  its  present  etate  of  prosperity 
owes  much. 


COLLBGB  FOR  DAUGHTEB8  OF   CONGRB- 
OPTIONAL  UOriSTERS. 

T^e  f  onndation  stone  of  this  building 
was  laid  on  Thursday,  the  6th    Octo- 
ber,  by  Samuel  Morley,    Esq.,  M.P., 
when,  in  spite  of  unfavourable   weather, 
a  large  number  assembly  at  the  site, 
near  Old  Dover-road,  Gravesend.  Many 
ministers  were  present.    After  the  cere- 
mony prayer  was  offered  by  Eev.   C. 
Glemance,  B.  A.,  of  Nottingham.    In  the 
evening  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Assembly   Booms,    at   which    Thomas 
Scrutton,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  presided.   The 
Eev.  Wm.  Guest,  the  Honorary  Secre- 
^^^y*  gave  an  account  of  the  financial 
position  of  the  undertaking,  stating  that 
the   total    sum    for  immediate    use  is 
£6,100,  of  which  j65,800  is  for  the  build- 
ing    fund.       The    anticipated   cost    of 
the    edifice    is    £9,600.      Mr.    Morley 
in    his    speech    promised    to     doable 
his  donation  of    £600    if    the    carry- 
ing   out    of    the    complete    structure 
were  accomplished  at  once,  and  not   a 
part  of  it  oxily,  with  £200  annually  for 
three  years  towards  the  support  of  the 
Institution.     The  meeting   was  after- 
wards addressed  by  the  Revs.  J.  Ken- 
nedy, M.A.,  A.  Turner,  of  Ashford,  G. 

Clemance,    and    by    Messrs.    Thomas 

Simpson,    J.  H.    Hutton,    and    E.  C. 

Robins,  the  architect. 


COMOREOATIOMAL      UNION      OF      ENGLAND 
AND  WALB8. 

The  autumnal  meetings  of  this  body 
were  held  at  Swansea  on  October  9th  and 
following  days.  Bev.  B.  W.  Dale,  MA., 
of  Birmingham,  preached  the  inaugural 
sermon  on  Monday  evening,  at  the 
AfValter-street  CoDJgregational  Chapeh 
from  Psalm  cxxii.,  1  and  2. 

The  congress  of  members  and  dele- 
gates, numbering  from  700  to  800  minis  - 
ters  and  laymen,  assembled  on  Tuesday 


morning,  the  10th,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Union,  the  Bev 
Thomas  Jones,  of  Swansea,  who  de- 
livered an  able  and  eloquent  address  on 
The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Seeptieism- 
of  the  Age^  which  was  well  received  by  a 
crowded  audience. 

After  the  deputation  from  Scotland, 
the  Bev.  W.  D.  Knowles,  of  Perth,  had 
been  introduced  and  welcomed,  the 
Bev.  David  Thomas,  B.A.,  of  Bristol, 
read  a  paper  "  On  the  supply  of  Candi- 
dates for  the  Christian  Ministry,"  which 
was  followed  by  a  discussion.  A  resolu- 
tion wasmoved  by  the  Kev.  John  Pillans, 
seconded  by  the  Bev.  T.  Gaiicoigne,  and 
carried,  ezpressiug  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Union,  in  view  of  the  motion  to  be 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  H.  Bichard,  M.P.,  to  inquire  into 
the  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  case  of 
all  national  estrangements. 

At  the  evening  meeting  a  paper  was 
read  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bees,  of  Swansea, 
"  On  the  establishment  of  English  Con- 
gregational Churches  in  Wales."  Ad- 
dresses on  this  subject  were  delivered  by 
Bev.  J.  Davies,  of  Cardiff,  Professor 
Morgan,  of  Carmarthen,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Bichard,  M.P. 

The  proceedings  of  Wednesday  com- 
menced with  a  special  prayer  meeting. 
The  assembly  afterwards  considered  the 
revised  draft  of  the  Constitution,  which 
was  adopted  with  the  exception  of  rule 
8,  which  referred  to  the  travelling  ex- 
penses of  ministers. 

Sectional  meetings  were  held  in  the 
afternoon,  and  several  important  papers 
read  and  discussed — ^by  Dr.  Henry  Allon, 
**0n  the  Amalgamation  of  Congrega- 
tional Colleges ;  *'  by  the  Bev.  A.  Mack- 
ennal,  B.A.,  *'  On  teaching  in  the  Church 
by  means  of  adult  classes  and  open  Con- 
ferences ;  "  and  by  the  Hev.  J.  Baldwin 
Brown,  B.A..,  "  On  doctrinal  pzovisions 
in  Trust  deeds." 

In  the  evening  a  general  Missionary 
Meeting  was  held  in  the  Music  Hall,  at 
which  H.  0.  Wills,  Esq.,  presided. 
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On  Thursday,  at  the  moiniiig  ritting, 
the  attention  of  the  Union  was  given  to 
the  question  of  National  Education.  On 
the  motion  of  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dele, 
li.A.,  seconded  by  the  Bev.  W.  Guth- 
bertson,  a  resolution  was  unanixnoualy 
passed  condemning  theeducational  policy 
of  the  Gk>Ternment,  and  calling  upon 
Ck>ngregationali8t8  throughout  the  king- 
dom to  resist  the  appropriation  of  rates 
to  denominational  schools,  and  to  seek 
to  obtain  the  amendment  of  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  Act. 


SOGIXTT  FOR  THB  BSLDEP  OF  AGBD  AMD  DT- 
FIBM  PBOTE8TA2VT  DISSBNTDIO  MIMIBTBR8. 

This  Society  was  founded  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  and  has  now  accumulated 
property  of  above  £17,000,  the  dividends 
from  which  have  of  late  been  the 
principal  portion  of  the  Society's  income. 
Formerly  it  received  much  more  aid 
from  annual  subscriptions  than  it  does 
now.  We  have,  therefore,  pleasure  in 
directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
its  claims,  and  to  the  appeal  in  its  be- 
half inserted  among  the  advertisements 
of  our  last  number.  Many  of  the  former 
friends  of  the  Society  have  died,  and  its 
existence  as  a  most  useful  charity  is 
scarcely  known-  to  the  younger  gener- 
ation. At  the  present  time  sixty 
ministers  are  receiving  benefit  from  its 
funds,  thirty-one  of  whom  are  Inde- 
pendents and  twenty-nine  Baptists.  The 
Bev.  Gteorge  Rogers  of  Camberwell,  the 
Secretary,  will  gladly  supply  information 
or  receive  contributions  to  the  funds  of 
this  Institution. 


HACKKST   COLLIOS. 

Th»  present  session  of  this  Institution 
commenced  on  September  6th,  when  the 
committee,  professors,  and  students,  with 
many  other  friends,  assembled  in  the 
Library,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Treasurer.  The  opening  address  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  De  Kewer 
Williams,  who  took  for  his  subject 
<<  Three  Hackney  Worthies  "--the  late 
Dr.  Henry  Foster  Buxder,  Dr.  Francis 


Augustus  Cox,  and  Dr.  John  Pye  SmfiL 
With  much  judgment  and  taste,  Hz. 
Williams  presented  the  respective 
idiosyncrades  and  services  of  thae 
eminent  men,  and  doeed  an  intersBtiog 
discourse  by  pointing  out  for  imititioB 
their  faithfulness  to  '*  the  glonons 
Gospel  of  the  bleesed  God."  TIm 
College  has  resumed  its  work  witk  a 
full  complement  of  students. 


NBW   COIXBOB. 

This  College  has  oommenoed  its  nev 
session  with  about  tifty  studentB.  The 
usual  opening  «oiW#  was  held  on  Friday 
evening,  29th  September,  but  the  ton- 
pestuousness  of  the  weather  kept  many 
friends  away,  and  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  ministers  were  present.  After 
prayer  by  Dr.  Stoughton,  Profeewr 
Nenner  delivered  the  introdnctory 
lecture  on  "The  Poetry  of  theBibla." 
In  illustration  of  the  poetry  of  the  Old 
Testament  he  gave  a  new  translation  o( 
the  song  of  Deborah,  which  was  modi 
admired.  Mr.  Mudie  and  the  Bev.  G. 
D.  Maogregor  afterwards  briefly  td* 
dressed  the  meeting. 


AFPRXNTICESHIP   80CIBTT. 

The  biennial  meeting  of  the  Society 
for  Assisting  to  Apprentice  the  Children 
of  Dissenting  Ministers  was  held  on  Tues- 
day, September  26th,  James  ScruUoib 
Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Prayer  was  offered 
by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilaoa.  The  report 
of  the  Society's  proceedings  for  the  pwt 
two  years  was  read  by  the  Rev.  I.  Vjiie 
Mummery,  the  honorary  secretary,  which 
stated  that  thirty-two  candidates  had 
been  elected  to  the  benefit  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  sum  of  £676  lOs.  fotod 
towards  their  apprenticeship  expense*- 
Very  d^ded  testimony  was  home  by 
letters  which  were  read  to  the  value  of 
the  society  which  renders  such  important 
aid  to  the  children  of  our  less  affluent 
ministers.  The  Revs.  W.  Tyler,  W. 
Beare,  J.  W.  Wilson,  J.  Poulter,  Mewa 
W.  W.  Kilpin,  J.  Frost,  J.  Newfing. 
and  others  took  part  in  the  prooeedingf 
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I-— C|e  Claims  of  €)^im. 

By    the    Rev.    Alex.    Wiixiamsoit,  LL.D. 

Pt  HINA  proper  consists  of  eighteen  provinces,  each  on  an  average  as 
K^  large  as  Great  Britain ;  so  that  China  is  just  like  eighteen  Great 
Britains  placed  side  by  side.  It  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  great 
sections — the  south-eastern,  the  central,  and  north-western.  The  south- 
eastern portion  lies,  for  the  most  part,  within  the  tropics,  and  has  all 
the  peculiarities  of  a  tropical  country ;  the  central  embraces  the  great 
delta  plains  of  the  Yang-tsze-Kiang  and  Yellow  River,  and  is  as  truly 
the  ofispring  of  these  rivers  as  Egypt  is  of  the  Nile,  and  is  nearly  as 
fertile ;  the  north  and  north-western  provinces  are  mountainous,  and 
possess  a  fine,  healthy  climate,  bearing  a  marked  resemblance  to  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Maine. 

Like  Europe,  it  embratses  every  configuration  of  country  and  every 
description  of  soO.  There  are  hills  and  valleys  of  all  descriptions ;  large 
tracts  of  champagne  coimtry,  like  France  and  Belgium ;  mountainous 
districts,  like  Switzerland;  low-lying  countries,  like  Holland,  and  .so  on. 
But  it  is  far  richer  than  Europe.  Advancing  three  degrees  nearer  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  and  extending  to  Mongolia,  possessing  every  degree  of 
altitude  from  the  sea  level  to  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  it  produces 
everything  necessary  not  only  for  the  sustenance,  but  for  the  comfort  and 
luxury  of  man.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  which  grows  in  any  part  of 
this  world  but  would  grow  in  some  part  or  other  of  China;  and  no  man, 
be  his  country  and  constitution  what  they  may,  but  would  find  a  climate 
to  suit  him  in  that  empire. 
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Larger  than  Europe,  and  richer  in  agricultural  products,  it  is  alao  hx 
richer  in  its  mineral  resources.  In  every  one  of  its  eighteen  proTincei 
there  are  great  deposits  of  coal;  in  some  provinces  ooal  underlies 
the  whole  country, — coal  of  all  descriptions— -bituminous,  anthracite^ 
cannel,  and  lignite — ^much  of  it  equal  to  the  best  found  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  as  has  been  verified  by  scientific  men  in  Europe  and  America. 
In  Hunan  we  have  a  coal-field  larger  than  the  aggregate  of  all  the  coal- 
fields of  the  greatest  coal -producing  countries  in  Europe ;  in  Shan-a 
another  coal-field  one  and  a  half  times  larger  than  the  aggregate ;  vhile 
in  the  other  parts  of  North  China  we  have  coal-fields  seven  times  greater 
than  all  the  coal  districts  in  Great  Britain ;  and  so  on  with  the  other 
provinces.  Or  looking  at  it  in  another  light,  we  have  419,000,  or  nearly 
half-a-million,  of  square  miles  of  coal  in  China.  This  is  sufficiently 
startling;  but  there  is  another  fact  connected  with  this  matter  which 
adds  tremendously  to  the  import  of  these  figures.  Side  by  side  with  all 
the  coal-fields  explored  are  iron-ores  and  iron-stone  of  all  descriptions; 
and  most  remarkable  of  all,  the  commonest  in  North  C^ina  is  the  black 
oxide  of  iron — true  magnetic  iron-ore.  So  extensively  does  this  prevail, 
that  the  natives  use  only  this  variety  in  the  preparation  of  their  iron 
utensils,  and  pass  by  fields  of  other  iron-ore  and  iron-stone  which  would 
be  perfect  fortunes  to  manufacturers  in  our  own  country.  The  writer 
speaks  of  what  he  has  seen,  for  he  has  picked  this  iron-ore  out  of  the 
ground,  found  it  to  contain  from  60  to  80  and  85  per  cent,  of  pure  iron, 
and,  placing  it  among  needles,  found  it  a  magnet  of  the  most  powerful 
description.  The  other  minerals,  such  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and 
tin,  are  upon  an  equally  magnificent  scale. 

THE  HUMAN  ASPECTS  OF  CHINA. 

Suppose  no  China,  and  suppose  that  the  Chinamen  were  distributed 
over  the  whole  world — Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Australia,  and  the 
isles  of  the  sea — every  third  man  you  should  meet  would  be  a  Chinaman, 
and  every  third  house  a  Chinese  dwelling !  Speak  of  Jamaica !  why, 
there  are  more  people  in  Peking  than  in  the  whole  island ;  or  of  the 
Samoan  Islands,  a  most  promising  group  of  the  South  Seas,  with  its 
35,000  people  !  that  would  only  be  a  little  bit  of  a  city  in  China.  There 
are  a  dozen  cities  within  a  few  days'  journey  of  Chefoo  in  which  there 
are  as  many,  and  in  several  instances  double,  that  popxdation.  Speak  of 
Madagascar,  with  its  4,000,000  or  5,000,000— that  is  only  one-seventh 
of  the  population  of  the  province  in  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  dwell 
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The  mental  capacities  of  the  people  are  of  no  inferior  order.  Their 
coherence  as  a  nation,  and  their  wonderful  career  through  more  than  four 
thousand  years,  speaks  for  the  remarkable  vitality  and  importance  of  the 
race ;  the  size  of  the  country,  the  extent  and  activity  of  the  popxdationi 
and  the  efficient  manner  in  whiph  the  people  have  been  governed  during 
these  four  millenniums,  prove  to  demonstration  that  there  must  always 
have  been  among  them  minds  of  the  very  highest  order,  in  point  of 
width  of  view,  force,  vigour,  decision,  and  persistency  of  character. 

In  the  very  earliest  times  the  Chinese  put  their  finger  upon  a  principle 
which  has  only  of  late  been  fully  recognised  among  ourselves,  viz.,  that 
the  mind  is  the  man,  and  that  only  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  educated, 
furnished  with  knowledge,  and  garnished  by  virtue,  does  the  man  truly 
nse  among  his  fellows. 

"  Howe'eritbe,  it  seems  to  me  'tis  only  noble  to  be  good,"  is  a  thought 
recognised  in  Chinese  books  four  thousand  years  before  Tennyson  was 
bom.  This  principle  has  entered  into  all  their  departments  of  State,  all 
the  ramifications  of  society,  and  come  down  to  our  time  like  some  strong 
all-pervading  antiseptic,  preserving  and  purifying.  It  guided  the  heads 
of  the  people  in  the  selection  of  their  emperors,  the  emperor  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  ministers,  secretaries,  and  officials  of  all  ranks;  it 
guided  magistrates  in  their  choice  of  subordinates  ;  it  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  throughout  the  whole  empire ;  it  was  the  origin  of  the 
system  of  competitive  examination,  by  which  it  was  sought  to  single  out 
the  ablest  minds  and  most  virtuous  men  in  the  nation  for  the  offices  of 
responsibility  and  government.  And  although  it  has  often  been  sadly 
departed  from,  yet  it  has  been  their  rallying  cry  in  all  their  revolutions,  and 
the  guiding  star  in  the  reconstruction  of  their  governments.  They  have 
no  hereditary  aristocracy.  The  men  of  letters  are  the  only  true  nobility ; 
they  rank  before  all  classes,  no  matter  how  wealthy  or  influential ;  and  in 
social  meetings  they  are  invariably  shown  into  the  first  seats.  Farmers 
come  next,  for  upon  them  depend  the  support  of  the  people ;  mechanics 
rank  third,  for  their  ingenuity  tend  to  economise  human  toil  and  multiply 
human  resources ;  merchants  only  buy  and  sell  that  which  is  made  to 
their  hands,  so  they  are  placed  fourth,  and  next  to  the  rabble. 

Their  extensive  literature,  embracing  books  of  all  descriptions — full 
dynastic  histories  from  the  very  earliest  times,  works  on  natural  history, 
astronomy,  geography,  mathematics,  morals,  political  economy,  agricul- 
ture, arts,  biography,  language,  military  tactics,  astrology,  belles  lettres, 
And  other  departments  of  literature-H9peaks  for  the  intellectual  propensi- 
ties and  activity  of  the  people. 
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The  fact  that  they  preceded  as  in  many  of  the  most  important  dia- 
coveries  of  modem  times,  such  as  silk,  the  compass,  gunpowder,  paper, 
printing,  porcelain,  etc.,  speaks  for  their  inventive  genius.     They  had  all 
the  comforts  of  life,  and  many  of   the  modem  appliances,  when  our 
ancestors  were  savages.     Their  theory  of  government,  their  yoluminoas 
code  of  laws,  evince  their  insight  into  human  nature ;  the  theism  andbigli 
morality  of  their  ancient  books  indicate  the  religious  elevation  to  whidi 
they  may  attain ;  their  philanthropic  institutions  speak  of  their  thougbt 
for  the  x>oor  and  sujQPering,  while  their  regard  for  politeness  and  decorum 
tells  of  their  high  aims  after  purity.    Their  populous  cities,  with  strong 
walls,  buttresses,  and  towers,  show  forth  their  strength  and  skill ;  the 
thousands  of  busy  shops  of  eveiy  conceivable  description  speak  of  their 
varied  industries,  and  altogether  impress  the  traveller  with  a  sense  of 
wonderment  and  hope.    The  more  I  have  travelled  among  them  and 
mingled  with  the  people,  the  more  have  I  been  struck  with  their  mental 
promise,  their  plodding  persevering  propensities,  and  their  docility  and 
love  of  order. 

Further,  the  Chinese  are  the  hope  of  the  East.  Every  one  who  has 
travelled  in  these  distant  regions  knows  how  vast  the  territories,  both 
continental  and  insular,  which  yet  remain  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  the 
home  of  wild  beasts.  Immense  tracts — in  fact,  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
Cambodia,  Siam,  Burmah,  North-eastern  India,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo, 
Timor,  and  the  multitudes  of  islands  of  the  East  Indian  and  Malayan 
Archipelago,  literally  millions  of  square  acres,  as  much  as  the  whole  area 
of  Europe — ^yet  remain  covered  with  jungle.  The  natives  obtain  their 
food  too  easily,  and  so  are  a  lazy  and  hopeless  people.  Europeans  &I1 
before  the  insalubrity  of  these  climates.  The  Chinese  alone  have  proved 
themselves  able  to  maintain  vigorous  physical  life  in  these  unwholesome 
regions.  And  they  are  entering  these  places  by  the  thousand.  In  Java 
there  are  at  least  150,000,  at  Singapore  80,000,  in  the  other  places  pro- 
portionate numbers.  They  are  multiplying  rapidly,  and  the  probability 
is,  that  they  will  supersede  the  natives,  who  will  either  fall  before  them 
or  be  incorporated  with  them,  and  so  they  are  sure  to  be  soon  the  ruling 
spirits  in  all  these  localities. 

And  not  only  in  the  tropics  does  this  hold  good :    it  is  equally  trae  o{ 
Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and  Siberia.    The  Chinese  are  fast  moving  into 
these  countries,  laying  their  plodding,  persevering,  determined  hands 
upon  these  wild  but  promising  regions;  and  as  they  advance, Boreas 
yields  to  Ceres,  and  the  climate  becomes  milder,  and  the  soil  inoreasingly 
fertile. 
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VANTAGE-GROUND  FOR  CHRISTIAN  WORK. 
(1.)  China  possesses  a  written  language,  through  which  we  can  com- 
municate our  ideas  to  Chinamen  in  every  province  of  the  empire,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  world  where  Chinamen  are.  Again,  in  North  China 
there  is  a  second  language,  which  is  the  colloquial  of  the  people  in  that 
quarter,  which  is  also  a  written  language,  and  which  reaches  from  the 
Yangtsze-Kiang  to  the  Amoor,  and  [from  the  Yellow  River  to  India- 
spoken  by  more  people  than  any  other,  except  perhaps  the  English. 

(2.)  Education  prevails  very  extensively.    Every  village  or  town  has 
schools  in  proportion  to  its  size.    There  has  been  considerable  diversity 
of  opinion  expressed  in  reference  to  the  prevalence  of  education  in  China. 
It  stands  thus.     Shopkeepers  can  all  read  and  write,  and  keep  accounts. 
The  classes  above  these  are  yet  better  instructed  ;  and  many  among  them 
can  not  only  read  the  mandarin  colloquial,  but  also  the  classical  style. 
Below  the  shopkeeper  there  is  less  attention  to  education.    The  sons  of 
well-to-do  farmers  and  innkeepers,  and  many  of  the  peasants  who  attend 
markets,  can  read  ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  farm  labourers,  and  the  coolies 
^^g^ed  in  the  cities  and  seaports,  are  without  this   accomplishment. 
There  is  one  great  defect  in  the  educational  system :  the  women  are  neg- 
lected.    In  all  North  China  I  have  never  met  with  a  girls'  school.     Some- 
times a  father  of  literary  tastes,  who  has  money  to  spare,  engages  a  tutor 
for  his  daughters ;  but  this  is  not  very  common  ;  so  that  the  women,  as  a 
rule,  receive  no  mental  training.     Indeed,  the  condition  of  the  women  is 
the  blackest  spot  on  Chinese  civilisation. 

(3.)  Their  literature — ancient,  varied,  and  most  extensive— is  all  based 
on  truths  and  moral  maxims,  to  which  missionaries  can  refer  with  great 
power,  even  as  we  appeal  to  the  Bible.  In  their  earliest  and  most  revered 
"writings — viz.,  the  five  classics — the  unity,  personality,  supremacy,  bene- 
ficence, and  ever  present  providence  and  control  of  the  living  and  the 
true  God,  are  explicitly  taught  Some  of  their  hymns  to  Him  are  truly 
sublime.  In  the  next  ancient  writings — viz.,  the  four  books  of  Con- 
fucius—the duty  of  man  to  man  in  all  the  relations  of  life  is  most  clearly 
enunciated.  The  duties  which  relatively  belong  to  king  and  subject, 
father  and  son,  husband  and  wife,  elder  and  younger  brothers,  and  friend 
with  friend,  are  all  clearly  set  forth. 

(4.)  The  first  book  which  the  boys  are  required  to  commit  to  memory  is 
the  Trimetrical  classic-^a  finely  composed  book,  fuU  of  excellent  moral, 
social,  and  political  maxims.  The  next  books  axe  the  books  of  Confucius 
and  Mendus ;  and  the  highest  are  their  five  ancient  classics,  embracing 
their  ancient  history,  natural  theology,  and  political  economy.    These 
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books  also  form  the  basis  of  all  their  public  examinations,  so  that  GhineGe 
youths  are  carefully  indoctrinated  into  all  the  principles  and  high  morality 
of  these  famous  old  books ;  and  thus  their  minds  are  kept  on  ^'  the  line 
of  limitless  desire." 

(5«)  Up  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour  there  were  no  idols  in  China.  In 
none  of  the  classics  is  idolatry  or  immorality  countenanced  in  any  slu^ 
or  form.  And  not  only  so,  but  in  all  ages,  more  especially  since  iiie  in- 
troduction of  Buddhism  and  Tauism,  books  have  been  publiflhed  inevezy 
generation  by  scholars  denouncing  all  such  abominations. 

(6.)  Their  theory  of  government  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  uponeartL 
Their  laws  about  succession,  the  selection  of  the  wise  and  the  talented 
for  rulers,  their  code  of  laws,  are  all  admirable. 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

But,  alas !  there  is  a  great  distance  between  the  knowing  and  the  doing, 
the  theory  and  the  practice.  Alas!  for  the  depravity  of  the  human 
heart.  Selfishness  broke  down  their  fine  theories  of  government.  The 
love  of  power  set  at  nought  the  noble, maxims  of  their  classics;  filthy 
lucre  has  proved  too  much  for  Imperial  examiners.  Poverty  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  induced  by  our  own  wars  with  them,  has  led  them 
for  years  to  sell  of&ces  to  the  highest  bidder.  These  men  who  now  bnj 
office,  seek  not  only  to  make  it  pay ;  but,  to  make  the  most  of  it,  they 
now  squeeze  the  people.  Magistrates  of  all  degrees  take  bribes.  In 
fact,  things  could  hardly  be  worse  than  they  cure.  Rapacity  and  coirap- 
tion  pervade  every  department  of  the  State  in  a  far  greater  degree  than 
foreigners  ever  imagine,  and  the  nation  has  been  for  years  in  a  state  of 
disorganization  and  demoralization.  A  wide-spread  sense  of  insecoritj 
pervades  the  people,' and  paralyzes  every  energy;  commerce  is  confined 
to  the  bare  necessaries  of  life ;  misery  prevails  even  in  the  finest  parts 
of  China.  Mistrust  meets  us  everywhere :  travellers  are  unanimooB  on 
this  point.  Take  the  most  recent :  Baron  Richtofen,  who  has  been  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  empire,  tells  us  ''he  found  the  peasants  living  in 
mud  huts,  in  great  destitution,  even  amid  the  richest  regions  in  the  world.'' 

The  fact  is,  that  the  only  portions  of  China,  where  there  is  a  sense  of 
peace,  and  consequent  prosperity  and  happiness,  are  in  the  neighboarhood 
of  the  ports,  where  foreigners  reside,  or  on  the  lines  of  the  rivers,  caoalB) 
or  highways  which  lead  to  these  ports,  and  so  are  benefited  by  them. 
And  so  much  is  this  the  case,  that  the  seats  of  aU  the  rebellions  in  late 
years,  and  the  districts  from  which  the  rebels  recruited  their  ranks,  were 
those  in  the  interior,  which  are  far  removed  from  foreign  commeroe. 
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The  GoTemment  is  imable  to  control  its  own  subjects.  There  are 
rebellions  in  the  west  and  north-west,  pirates  on  the  coasts,  pirates  on  the 
rirers  and  lakes — often  so  strong,  that  the  local  magistrates  themselyes 
have  to  bay  their  own  protection; — ^superstitions  of  all  descriptions 
reigning  in  eyexy  mind ;  opium-smoking  eveiywhere,  and  immorality ; 
idolatiy  in  all  directions ;  the  women  ignorant,  degraded,  and  oppressed ; 
practices  of  the  most  cruel  and  repulsive  character — as  the  suicide  of 
women— enooun^ed ;  and  social  monstrosities  riding  unchecked  through- 
out the  land. 

A  PLEA  FOE  CHINA. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  people  embracing  one-third  of  the  human  race, 
— a  people  possessing  vast  territories,  as  rich  and  fertile  as  ever  they 
were,  territories  full  of  immense  mineral  wealth,  as  yet  practically  un- 
touched,  all   indicative  of  a  triumphant    future, — a  people  of   great 
reach  of  intellect,   fertility  of  resources,  full  of  energy  and  enterprise, 
fitted  by  nature  and  disposed  by  training  to  contend  with  any  obstacle, 
and  cany  out  their  enl^erprises  in  spite  of  all  opposition, — a  people,  in 
a  measure,  cultivated  and  prepared  to  receive  all  that  can  be  placed 
before  them  for  acceptance, — ^a  people  whose  youthful^minds  are  directed 
towards  moral  excellence  as  the  acme  of  all  ambition,  trained  to  imitate 
virtuous  examples,  and  to  watch  the  sprii^gs  of  action,  taught  to  set 
mental   accomplishment  above  wealth,   and  virtue  above  nobility, — a 
people,  through  God's  providence,  so  hammered  and  blended  together, 
that  they  retain  their  characteristics  as  well  among  the  most  vigorous  and 
levelling  races  of  the  world,  as  among  the  immobile  populations  of  the 
Archipelago, — a  people  that  has  struggled  after  civilisation  and  high 
attainments,  for  thousands   of  years,  passed   through  revolution  after 
revolution,  disorganization  and  reconstruction ; — a  people  ready  to  receive 
the  word  of  emancipation,  enlightenment,  and  new  life,  which  their  Father 
and  our  Father  has  entrusted  to  us  for  dissemination  among  them — a 
people  possessed  of  all  the  elements  of  success  and  dominion,  with  no 
end  of  material  resources,  and  with  brains  to  plan  and  govern.    They  have 
always  been  the  Imperial  race  of  the  East,  and  axe  as  able  as  ever  to 
exercise  dominion  and  power.    Say,  is  there  a  people  in  this  wide  world 
who  have  such  claims  upon  us  ? 

How  have  these  claims  been  met  ?  For  these  ten  or  fifteen  years  we 
have  had  somewhere  over  a  hundred  ordained  missionaries  labouring  in 
that  empire ;  that  is,  one  missionary  for  3,600,000,  or  one  minister  for  a 
larger  population  than  there  is  in  the  whole  of  Scotland.    Of  late  years 
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we  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up  our  missionaxy  sttaS.    Almost  all  the 
stations  of  the  BritisK  Missionary  Societies  are  short-handed.    In  foimor 
years,  men  of  high  cultivation  and  great  ability  were  needed  for  the  pre- 
paration of  dictionaries  and  grammars  of  the  Chinese  language,  for  the 
translation  of  the  Bible,  the  preparation  of  books,  and  the  organisation  of 
missionaiy  operations.     These  men  have  done  their  work.     The  Chinefie 
language  has  been  mastered,  tabulated,  and  set  forth  in  dictionaries  and 
grammars  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  its  acquisition  a  much  easier  task  than 
formerly.     Bibles,  and  books  of  almost  all  descriptions,  are  at  the  ports 
ready  for  distribution.    Plans  have  been  devised  and  experience  gathered, 
to  guide  evangelistic  labourers.    We  now  need  another  class  of  men- 
men  of  action,  men  to  convey  these  Bibles  and  books  into  the  interior, 
men  of  good  sound  English  education,  with  clear  heads,  warm  hearts,  and 
full  of  enterprise,  to  take  the  books  to  the  people,  ana  tell  them  what 
they  are.    Of  course,  we  need  men  of  the  highest  ability  and  learning 
still,  and  the  more  the  better  ;  but  there  are  spheres  for  all  descriptions  of 
Christian  men.    There  are  all  classes  of  people  in  China — rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low,  educated  and  illiterate,  just  as  amongst  ourselves ;  and  bo 
there  is  room  and  a  call  for  all  kinds  of  labourers.     Cultivated  minds  may 
be   better    adapted   for  the  literati  of   China,  but  these  are  only  one 
in  a  thousand.     We  need  men  and  women  too  for  the  masses. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  young  men,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in 
our  mercantile  ofEces,  with  that  culture  and  education   which  BritiBh 
Christian  society  imparts,  are  fit  not  only  for  the  masses,  but  for  any 
Chinaman  that  lives,  for  '*  I  count  the  grey  barbarian  lower  than  the 
Christian  child."   The  knowledge  and  information  which  some  even  of  the 
highest,  and  of  those  next  the  throne,  possess,  is  naught  to  that  pos- 
sessed by  many  of  the  humblest  members  of  our  young  men's  associationB. 
Most  of  our  very  best  missionaries  have  come  from  this  class.   Morrison, 
the  founder  of  Protestant  missions  in  China,  was  a  last  and  boot  maker, 
and,  after  two  years*  training  under  Dr.  Bogue,  was  sent  off  to  China. 
Milne  was  put  out  to  farm  service  when  very  young,  was  afterwards  a 
house-carpenter ;  he  got  three  years'  training,  and  then  was  appointed  io 
China.    Medhurst,  the  most  illustrious  name  on  the  roll  of  Chinese 
missionaries,  was  a  printer,  and  only  received  six  months'  tuition  under 
Dr.  CoUison.    Giitzlaff  was  originally  a  brarier.    And  so  with  many  of 
the  most  prominent  missionaries  in  other  fields.     The  g^at  thing  is,  good 
natural  ability,  and  a  passion  for  mission  work.    Such  men  can  get 
training  in  China,  or  train  themselves.     Two  of  the  ablest  men  in  China 
at  the  present  moment,  and  farthest  advanced  in  the  language,  went  out 
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as  laymen  ;  and  surelj  there  are  as  good  men  in  the  world  now  as  have 
come  forth,  before !  "  The  olden  age,  the  golden  age  !  "  Surely  the  olden 
age  is  not  the  only  golden  age  for  piety  and  power. 

Yon  have  seen  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  spring :  the  landscape 

is  bleak,  barren,  and  uninteresting ;  the  fields  are  cut  up  by  the  plough 

in  all  directions;  some  seed  is  in, — the  crocus  in  blossom,  the  buds 

swelling  on  the  hedgerows,  and  everything  is  indicating  the  enormous 

power  beneath,  which  is  soon  to  clothe  our  fields  with  luxuriance,  beauty, 

and  fruit.     This  is  an  emblem  of  China ;  terrible  rebellions  have  ploughed 

up  that  country  throughout  its  length  and  breadth ;  some  seed  is  in ;  the 

Christian  converts  who  have  been  gathered  at  all  points  where  missionaries 

have  established  themselves,  are  the  promise  of  the  coming  spring ;  the 

intelligence,  energy,  and  devotion  which  many  native  Christians  evince, 

is  a  glimpse  of  the  tremendous  potentiality  which  is  hidden  to  our  view. 

Young  men  !   the  seed  of  eternal  life  in  abundance  is  prepared,  lying 

waiting  for  your  hands.    We  need  sowers.    If  you  do  not  come  forward  the 

furrows  will  close,  weeds  will  spring  up,  and  it  will  need  Ood's  ploughshare 

again  before  the  plants  of  righteousness  shall  arise,  and  bud  and  blossom  as 

the  rose.     I  have  heard  it  said,  that  of  all  soils  for  productiveness  there  is  no 

soil  like  a  lava  field,  when  once  fairly  brought  under  culture,-— that  in 

Italy  we  may  see  three  crops  growing  at  the  same  time — apple  trees 

supporting  rich  vines,  amid  fields  of  luxuriant  wheat.     So,  as  nature 

adumbrates  providence  and  grace,  it  may  be  in  China ;  and  when  once 

that  hard  exterior  is   broken  up,  the  fruits  thereof  may  shake  like 

Lebanon,  and  prove  blessings  to  all  the  surrounding  countries. 

MEETIlsrQ  OF  THE  CONGEEGATIONAL  UNIOK 

THE  Directors  have  recently  received  from  the  Eev.  Joseph  Peabse 
a  report  of  the  sixth  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  Ihsbina,  the  Central  Province  of  Madagascar,  which  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  June  last.  It  will  be  seen  that,  while  the 
^luestions  discussed  chiefly  relate  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  Churches, 
they  embrace  other  topics  intimately  connected  with  the  social  and  moral 
progress  of  the  people  generally.  Mr.  Pearse  writes  ;^''  Much  that  was 
said  shows  great  advance  among  the  members  of  the  deputations  from 
the  various  Churches,  and  some  of  the  subjects  broached  prove  how 
eurely  the  leaven  of  Christianity  is  working  and  beginning  to  affect  some 
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of  the  oldest  institutioiis  of  Malagasy  life."    The  following  extracts  &om 
Mr.  Pearse's  report  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

1.  PLACE  OP  MBETINa. 


<<  The  Children's  Memorial  Church 
at  Parayohitra  was  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  holding  the  meeting.  This 
chapel,  which  provides  accommoda- 
tion for  some  1,000  persons,  was 
crowded  to  excess  in  every  part,  in- 
cluding the  yestry  behind  the  platform, 
while  numbers,  unable  to  get  better 
accommodation,  contented  themselyes 
by  either  standing  upon  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  gallery  andclock'toww, 
or  by  blocking  up  the  various  entrance 
doors.  Bepresentatives  from  oyer  200 
Churches  must  have  been  gathered 


within  the  building,  amongst  whom 
were  seven  men,  sent  from  tfar» 
Churches  in  the  Betsileo.  This  vu 
the  first  occasion  on  which  a  depati- 
tion  from  so  distant  a  part  of  the 
island  has  attended  the  Union,  and 
the  native  brethren  of  which  it  m 
formed  were  very  cordially  wekomed 
by  the  assembly,  and  assured  of  the 
pleasure  it  gave  to  see  l^em,  and  to 
welcome  them  as  part  of  the  Ghtuth 
of  Christ,  and  as  brethren  in  the 
Lord." 


2.  CHAIRMAN'S  ADDBESS. 

'<  The  Meeting  was  opened  at  nine  o'clock,  by  singing,  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  prayer. 

**  The  opening  address  at  these  meetings  has  already  grown  into  a  serious 
matter  for  the  Chairman,  and  is  looked  upon  as  an  important  part  of  the  day's 
proceedings.  During  the  three  years  of  the  Union's  existence  the  position  of 
chairman  has  been  successively  occupied  by  Beys.  E.  Toy,  B.  Briggs,  and  J. 
Pearse ;  but  this  year  the  chair  at  our  meeting  was  ably  occupied  by  one  of  the 
lay  brethren  of  the  mission,  Mr.  John  Parrett.  His  address,  pointing  out  the 
advantages  of  the  Union,  the  present  position  of  the  Church,  and  the  woik  jet 
to  be  done,  and  demanding  earnest  effort,  was  listened  to  with  profoimd 
attention,  and  apparently  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  audience.  A  hymn 
followed  the  address,  after  which  the  deputation  from  the  Betsileo  were 
received  and  introduced  to  the  meeting.  These  preliminaries  through,  the 
chairman  announced  the  business  before  the  meeting,  as  decided  upon  at  the 
preliminary  meeting,  and  announced  in  the  circular  which  had  been  addressed 
to  the  Churches,  inviting  them  to  attend  the  meeting.  The  subjects  thus 
announced  were  five  in  number,  about  which  a  word  or  two  in  their  order." 


3.  CHAEACTEE  OF  NATIVE  PBEACHEBS. 


**  It  has  been  known  for  some  time 
past  that  occasionally  unsuitable,  and, 
indeed,  unworthy  persons  have  been 
allowed  to  conduct  public  services  in 
some  of  our  chapels.  This  many 
among  the  natives  have  regretted, 
while  the  missionaries  haye  felt  it  a 


subject  of  the  gravest  importance,  and 
demanding  their  most  serious  con- 
sideration. Churches  have  multiplied 
so  rapidly,  and  new  congregataons, 
more  or  less  distant  from  Antaaana- 
rivo,  haye  been  formed  in  so  many 
places  daring  the  past  two  or  three 
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years,  that  there  has  been  a  want  of 
competent  persons  to  preach  to  the 
people,  and  to  conduct  the  public  ser- 
yices.  In  consequence  of  this,  in  the 
more  distant  places,  where  few  can 
read,  and  where  knowledge  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  new  religion  is  scanty, 
the  arrival  of  any  stranger  from  An- 
tananariTO,  or,  indeed,  from  Imerina, 
able  to  give  instruction  of  any  kind, 
has  been  a  subject  of  rejoicing  to  the 
people  so  eager  to  be  taught,  and  so 
willing  always  to  hear ;  and  sufficient 
inquiries  have  not  been  made  as  to  the 
moral  character  of  the  party  willing  to 
exercise  his  gifts. 

"  To  meet  the  evil,  a  sub-committee 
prepared  a  circular  letter,  to  be  sent 
to  all  the  churches,  expressing  sym- 
pathy with  them  in  their  condition, 
and  in  their  earnest  desire  for  instruc- 
tion, and  pointing  out  the  character  of 
persons  who  should  be  received  as 
teachers,  or  allowed  to  preach,  and  at 
the  same  time  kindly  urging  upon  all 


the  Churches  the  importance  of  exer- 
cising the  greatest  care  as  to  the  per- 
sons they  receive,  and  invite  to  minis- 
ter to  them,  reminding  them  that  it  is 
better  to  have  the  Word  of  God  alone 
read  when  gathered  for  public  wor- 
ship, than  that  persons  having  ability, 
but  of  immoral  or  questionable  charao- 
ter,  should  be  allowed  to  conduct  re- 
ligious servioes.  This  committee  also 
prepared  4  certificate  to  be  given  to  all 
persons  known  to  be  going  from 
Imerina  to  distant  places.  This  cer- 
tificate will  ensure  for  them  a  favour- 
able reception  by  the  Churches  they 
visit,  and  will  be  to  these  Churches  a 
guarantee  of  their  Christian  character, 
and  of  their  otherwise  general  suit- 
ability to  assist  in  Sunday  services  or 
to  impart  instruction  according  to 
their  ability.  Both  the  letter  and 
certificate  were  submitted  to  the  as- 
sembly, and  were  very  cordially  ap- 
proved of." 


4.  CHUECH  DISCIPLINE. 

**  This  subject  was  introduced  by  Rev.  B.  Briggs,  in  a  short  paper,  which 
was  virtually  an  abstract  of  a  small  book  prepared  by  him,  and  which  we  have 
just  published,  giving  advice  to  pastors  and  others  as  to  the  duty  of  seeking  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  .Churches,  and  pointing  out  the  Scriptural  mode  of 
exercising  Church  discipline. 

"At  the  lastUniun  meeting  Eainilaiarivony,  the  Piime  Minister,  made  a 
speech,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  expressed  the  wish  of  the  Church  Anati- 
Boya,  that  there  should  be  one  rule  observed  in  all  our  churches  with  regard  to 
the  suspension  or  expulsion  of  unworthy  persons  from  Church  fellowship,  and, 
in  fact,  wishing  that  there  might  be  what  I  may  call  a  small  code  of  laws  drawn 
up  to  meet  the  various  cases  which  from  time  to  time  come  before  the  Churches, 
and  according  to  which  judgment  might  be  passed  upon  offenders.  The  subject 
has  occupied  the  very  serious  attention  of  the  missionaries,  and,  although  we 
have  not  seen  our  way  clear  to  give  what  was  perhaps  wanted  by  the  natives, 
yet  we  hope  that  the  umall  book  published  by  us  will  guide  them  aright,  and 
help  pastors  and  others  in  the  discharge  of  their  important  duties ;  it  will  at 
least  give  them  very  clear  views  as  to  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  on  the 
subject,  and  to  these  we  have  referred  them,  as  the  only  laws  which  the  Church 
can  recognise,  or  is  bound  to  foUow  in  such  matters. 
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"  A  yery  animated  debate  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  and  nntm 
questions  were  asked  by  some  who  had  perplexing  cases  in  their  chnrches,  or 
who  were  nncortain  in  their  minds  as  to  the  right  course  to  pnrsne  in  in- 
dividual cases  which  had  come  before  their  notice." 


5.  CHUECH  AND  STATE. 


*'  A  short  paper  was  read  by  Babe. 
15  Vo*'*-  Off.  D.  P. ,  on  the  proper  course 
to  pursue  when  questions  causing 
trouble  and  difficulty  arise  in  a  Church. 
It  was  a  word  in  season  to  many  who 
have  not  yet  learned  to  distinguish, 
at  all  clearly,  between  tho  business  of 
the  State  and  the  work  of  the  Church, 
and,  coming  from  one  high  in  office,  it 
carried  considerable  weight.  It  also 
shows,  pretty  clearly,  that  the  GFovern- 
ment,  as  such,  has  no  desire  to  rule 
the  Church,  and  that  it  does  not  re- 
gard with  an  euTious  eye  the  power 
which  already  exists  in  our  churches. 

'*  In  their  extreme  ignorance,  some 
connected  with  our  churches  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  **  lehibe  " 
(persons  of  political  importance)  with 
Church  matters,  asking  for  their  ad- 
vice, and  seeking  that  their  influence 
might  be  exerted  to  settle  some  divi- 


sion, dispute,  or  other  matter  irlud 
had  arisen,  causing  trouble  to  partiea- 
lar  members  of  individual  chorcheB. 
Perhaps  this  has  been  done,  in  some 
instances,  because  these  ''lehibe" 
were  known  as  "mpivavaka"  (pray- 
ing people),  and  not  simply  because 
they  were  "lehibe,"  and  high  in  posi- 
tion ;  but  it  was  well  to  give  a  check 
to  what  might  have  grown  into  & 
system,  and  which  might,  in  faiore 
years,  have  proved  troublesome. 
Where  possible,  every  Church  was 
advised  to  settle  its  own  business,  but 
when  difficult  cases  arise,  requiiio^ 
external  assistance,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  Churches  around  should  be 
invited  to  join  them;  and  these,  again* 
were  urged  to  respond  heartily  to  eTery 
such  call,  and  to  do  all  they  could  to 
advance  the  common  cause." 


6.  BEHAVIOUR  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  GOD. 

"  Few  will  be  surprised  th&t  we  should  have  found  it  advisable  to  introduce 
this  subject.  When  it  is  remembered  that  so  very  large  a  majority  of  those 
who  form  our  congregations  are  persons  to  whom  the  praying  is  ent^ly  a  new 
thing,  who  have  never  been  accustomed  to  meet  together  for  worship,  whoee 
minds  are  wholly  untrained,  and  whose  domestic  habits  are  still  far  biow  the 
standard  of  respectability  and  cleanliness  recognised  by  Europeans,  surely  few 
will  wonder  that  we  do  see  some  things  in  not  a  few  of  our  congregations  which 
are  truly  unbecoming  and  most  ainseemly  in  a  place  of  Christian  worship.  But 
that  the  more  enlightened  part  of  our  people  view  this  with  extreme  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  are  anxious  to  bring  about  a  reform,  and  are  desirous  that  the  serrioes 
in  our  churches  shall  be  observed  with  decency,  order,  and  solemnity,  the  pap®' 
read  at  our  Union  meeting  abundantly  confirms.  The  paper  was  read  hy 
Eainimamonjisoa,  14  Vo*'*-'  a  Christian  of  long  standing,  of  high  rank,  and  a 
man  who  is  held  in  almost  imiversal  respect  by  the  people.  The  i>aper  was 
excellent,  and,  if  the  remarks  are  followed,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  good  effect, 
especially  among  our  country  congregations.  A  very  animated  conversation 
followed,  in  which  both  the  missionaries  and  the  natives  took  part." 
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**  This  'was  a  paper  by  our  friend 
Mr.  Sewell.  The  subject  embraced  is 
one  of  great  importance  at  the  present 
crisis  in  Madagascar,  and  Mr.  Sewell 
said  inucli  which,  if  followed,  cannot 
fail  to  be  profitable  to  many  who  have 
already  entered  married  life,  and  to 
all,  among  the  natives,  who  contem- 
plate matrimony.  Of  all  things  which 
have  given  anxiety  and  trouble  to  the 
missionaries,  none  can  be  mentioned 
in  comparison  with  the  marriage  diffi- 
culties, and  many  are  the  involved 
questions  which  we  are  often  asked  to 
answer,  and  the  complicated  troubles 
in  which  we  are  called  upon  to  inter- 


fere. We  are,  therefore,  most  anxious 
to  do  all  we  can  to  impress  upon  the 
people  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage 
bond,  and  of  the  relative  duties  of  hus- 
band and  wife.  In  a  place  like  this, 
where  polygamy  was  the  rule,  where 
divorce  was  no  crime,  and  where  every 
facility  was  given  to  the  husband  to 
divorce  his  wife  for  any  cause,  where  but 
little  proper  respect  was  shown  to  the 
females,  and  where  morality  was  pain- 
fully lax,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  find 
the  marriage  question  one  of  consider- 
able difficulty,  and  in  connection  with 
which  we  find  a  great  work  upon  our 
hands." 


8.  CONCLUSION". 

"The  day  was  far  advanced  when  the  reading  of  Mr.  SeWell*s  paper  was 
finished,  and  the  time  for  breaking  up  was  near  at  hand.  A  resolution, 
containing  a  message  of  fraternal  greeting  to  the  Churches  in  the  Betsileo, 
was  passed  by  the  assembly,  and  given  to  their  deputation  to  be  taken  with 
them,  on  their  return,  to  the  Christians  in  the  South.  Leave  was  also  publicly 
taken  of  Rev.  B.  Briggs,  whose  departure  for  England  was  stated  to  be  near  at 
hand.  Our  brother  was  commissioned  to  take  to  the  Congregational  Union 
of  England  and  Wales  the  **  veloma,"  or  eordial  and  friendly  greeting  of  the 
Union  of  Imerina,  and  to  thank  the  Christians  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean 
for  all  the  sympathy  they  have  shown,  and  for  all  the  help  they  have  given  to 
establish  and  strengthen  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Madagascar.*' 


III.— Jgitatian  in  Sotit|  CJina. 

HEOENT  intelligence  from  China  shows  that  the  same  kind  of  trouble 
which  has  agitated  the  northern  provinces  of  the  empire  is  begin- 
ning to  afiEeet  its  southern  districts.  And  it  looks  as  if  it  is  not  the  people, 
but  the  authorities  themselves,  who  get  up  that  agitation.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood both  of  Canton  and  Amoy,  rumours  have  been  set  afloat,  and 
bave  then  been  repeated  in  official  proclamations,  that  foreigners  are 
selling  poisoned  pills,  and  very  great  excitement  has  been  the  result.  Such 
excitement  involves  great  danger  to  the  life  of  the  missioncury  brethren  of 
all  societies^  and  to  the  property  of  their  various  missions.  On  this  ac- 
count, the  Directors  invite  their  friends,  without  delay,  to  make  the  case  of 
the  China  Mission  a  matter  of  special  prayer,  both  in  their  public  meet- 
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iiigs  and  in  their  homes.  The  crisis  which  has  been  reached  in  Chinese 
afiCairs  is  being  pressed  on  bj  the  authorities  themselves,  and  who  can  fore- 
tell the  result  ? 


1,— AMOY.    EEV.  J.  MACGOWAN.    AUGUST  28,  1871. 


"I  am  very  soiry  to  say  that  the 
aspect  of  a£Eair8  both  in  Amoy  and 
the  region  around  is  at  present  a  very 
serious  one.  Tou  may  have  heard  of 
the  disturbances  that  recently  took 
place  in  Canton,  owing  to  a  rumour 
that  foreigners  and  Christians  had 
been  detected  in  distributing  poison- 
ous pLUs.  Almost  immediately  after 
the  receipt  of  this  news  in  Amoy,  an 
excitement  was  observed  among  the 
people,  which,  however,  I  believe, 
would  have  speedily  passed  away  if 
left  to  itself.  The  Mandarins  put  out 
proclamations  warning  the  people 
against  certain  men  that  they  had 
reason  to  believe  had  come  up  &om 
the  south  to  this  city  to  distribute 
poisonous  pills.  Of  course  the  excite- 
ment became  intense.  People  who 
were  sick,  at  once  attributed  their  ill- 
ness to  those  medicines,  and  those  who 
died  of  any  disease  whatsoever  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  victims  of  the  foreign- 
ers and  the  Christians.  With  as- 
tounding rapidity  the  rumour  passed 
from  village  to  village,  and  from  city 
to  city,  until  the  whole  country,  as 
far  as  we  have  any  knowledge  of,  is 
actually  raging  with  excitement.  It 
is  in  Chang-chow,  however,  that  mat- 
ters have  come  to  the  most  serious 
pass.  Some  three  weeks  ago  I  was 
there,  when  the  excitement  seemed  at 
about  its  height.  I  experienced  no 
inconvenience  in  preaching,  though 
certainly  the  strangers  that  came  in  to 
hear  were  a  little  more  unruly  than 
usual.  Ten  days  after  that,  the  ex- 
citement had  almost  cooled  down,  and 
I  began  to  hope  was  about  to  pass 
away,  when  a  succession  of  proclama- 


tions from  the  AfandarJTiH  set  the  vUe 
city  in  one  complete  blaze.  The  &st 
one  began  by  calling  upon  the  people 
to  be  on  their  guard  against  evil-dis- 
posed men,  who,  under  the  guise  of 
benevolence,  were  conspiring  against 
their  lives.  It  advised  them  to  look 
sharply  after  their  wells,  and  to  seise 
all  suspicious  persons.  The  next  one 
informed  the  people  that  the  distnct 
magistrate  had  captured  a  man  in  the 
very  act  of  throwing  his  poison  into  a 
well,  and  that  this  man  had  oonfesaed 
that  he  and  three  others  were  emplo3red 
by  foreigners  to  poison  the  wells 
throughout  the  country.  The  next  one 
informed  them  that  this  man  had  been 
beheaded,  and  large  rewards  were 
offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
other  three.  During  all  this  time  the 
Christians  have  been  vehemently  ac- 
cused of  being  the  agents  cf  the 
foreigners.  Parties  have  come  into 
the  chapel  for  the  express  purpose  of 
raising  a  disturbance,  and  it  has  only 
been  by  the  utmost  care  and  discretion 
that  violence  has  not  already  been  com- 
mitted against  them  or  the  chapels. 
I  have  handed  copies  of  the  prods- 
mations  to  the  English  Consul,  and  he 
has  gone  energetically  into  the  aflkir, 
with  what  result  I  do  not  know  yet 
It  has  been  a  season  of  great  anxiety 
to  me.  I  dare  not  go  to  Chang-chow 
to  comfort  the  Christians,  as  no 
foreigner's  life  would  be  safe  thera 
under  the  present  circumstances.  1 
have  had  letters  warning  me  against 
going  up.  Other  missionaries  in 
Amoy  have  had  similar  communica- 
tions from  their  native  preachers,  so 
that  there  is  a  large  district  whicht  ft5 
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far  as  we  are 'concerned,  is  absolutely 
closed  to  missionary  work.  The  most 
painful  thing  in  the  whole  matter  is 
that  it  is  evident  the  authorities  are  at 
the  bottom,  of  all  the  intrigues  that 
have  been  employed  to  arouse  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people  against  foreigners 
and  Christians.  Evidence  has  been 
accumulating  on  every  hand  to  prove 


this.  There  is  not  a  single  mission- 
ary, I  believe,  that  has  a  doubt  on  this 
subject.  Whether  they  want  to  re- 
peat the  horrors  of  Tientsin,  I  dare 
not  say,  but  they  are  pursuing  a 
coune  that,  whether  they  mean  it  or 
not,  will  inevitably  land  them  in  that 
result." 


IV. 


•Pemoir  of  a  P^alagasg  Cj^ristiair. 


AMONG  the  Christians  who  escaped  martyrdom  in  the  days  of  perse- 
cation,  there  is  one  of  whom  the  following  incidents  are  related  by 
our  brother^  Mb.  James  Cakei{On.  The  narrative  records  only  one  among 
many  similar  instances  of  self-sacrificing  love  exhibited  by  the  early  con- 
verts,  whereby  '*  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  "  has  become  "  the  seed  cf  the 
Church." 

1.— HIS  mSTORY. 


'*  Qe  was  the  son  of  an  officer  who 
had  been  a  good  deal  at  Tamatave,  and 
had  got  some  little  money,  so  that 
when  he  died,  the  children  were  not 
left  poor.  When  a  boy,  B ap- 
pears to  have  received  the  Grospel,  and 
he  was  baptised  by  Zafinirina,  one  of 
the  last  of  the  martyrs  who,  with  nine 
others,  were  put  to  death  by  stoning. 
He  himself  escaped  persecution  in  its 
severest  form,  though  he  was  often 
suspected,  and  even  impeached,  to  the 
Queen ;  but  Badama  II.  was  his  friend 
and   helped     him   out    of    trouble. 

B selected  three  other  young  men 

who,  with  himself,  devoted  their  time 
and  abilities  towards  relieving  the  suf- 
ferings of  their  brethren.  Coveiing 
their  hard,  cold  fetters  with  soft  leather, 
fts  opportunity  offered,  was  one  mode 
of  giving  the  cup  of  cold  water. 
Another  mode  was  this:  When  the 
emaciated  and  hungry  disciples  were 
brought  to  a  road  side,  or  to  a  place 
where  two  roads  cross  each  other,  to 


be  reviled  and  laughed  at,  and  other- 
wise evil-intreated,  our  young  friends 
used  to  prepare  a  pot  of  rice,  boiled 
with  some  delicacies  in  it,  and  take  it 
to  the  soldiers  in  charge  of  the  prison- 
ers, and  say,  '  These  are  our  relatives ; 
now,  if  you  will  allow  us  to  give  them 
one-half  of  this  food,  you  shall  have 
the  other  half; '  and  often  in  this  way 
the  cup  of  cold  water  was  given. 

'*  Again,  when  the  order  came  that 
the  Christians  should  be  banished  from 
their  native  homes,  and  driven — a  troop 
of  worn-out  men  and  sickly,  dying 
women — to  a  distant  desert,  there  to 
suffer  and  die,  our  young  friends  used 
to  get  small  calabashes  filled  with 
water,  and,  with  apparent  boyish  curi- 
osity, go  round  and  round,  staring  at 
the  sufferers,  dragging  along  their 
heavy  chains,  but  every  now  and  then 
they  managed  to  drop  a  calabash  into 
their  hands,  thus,  in  some  measure, 
assuaging  their  neglected  thirst." 
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2.— TRIAL  BY  THE  TANGENA. 

**  And  on  one  occasion,  when  a  large  number  of  Christians  were  condemned— 
not  to  death,  but  to  drink  the  Tangena — the  Queen,  to  show  how  mercifiil  ebe 
was,  appointed  four  of  their  number  to  drink  the  poison,  and  the  fate  of  the 

others  was  to  be  according  to  the  effect  of  the  poison  on  them.     R got 

to  know  the  time  when  the  poison  was  to  be  given,  so  he  prepared  a  large  foid, 
and  had  it  boiled  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  weik 
broth.  To  understand  this,  bear  in  mind  that  the  effect  of  the  Tangena,  at 
first,  is  to  induce  vomiting  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach ;  but  if  this  vomiting 
does  not  take  place  rather  quickly,  the  party  accused  was  declared  guilty— they 
did  not  measure  time  by  minutes  or  seconds,  but  they  gave  before  the  poiwa 
three  pieces  of  the  skin  of  a  fowl,  each  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  if  these 
came  up  whole  and  undissolved,  in  vomiting,  the  party  was  declared  umocent ; 
but  if,  among  other  indications  of  guilt,  the  skins  should  be  partly  dissolred 
in  the  stomach,  or  not  make  their  appearance  at  all  in  vomiting,  they  were  at 
once  condemned  as  guilty.  Now  just  before  giving  the  Tangena  poison  to  the 
four  Christians,  our  young  friends  got  them  to  drink  largely  of  the  broth  they 
had  prepared  from  the  fat  fowl,  even  till  their  stomachs  were  quite  distended, 
and  shortly  after  the  Tangena  was  adminis^red,  and  in  a  few  minutes  vomitiDg 
commenced,  when  each  of  the  four  brought  up  the  three  skins  with  favourable 
symptoms.  Some  present,  exclaimed,  *  They  are  innocent!  *  others  said,  'And 
they  are  all  innocent ! '  *  That  is  true,*  said  the  administrator,  '  they  are  all 
innocent ! '  and  in  this  way  those  Christians  got  off  for  the  time  being." 


3.— THE  LAST  MARTYRDOM. 


''And  soon  after,  came  the  last  scene 
of  public  persecution  and  death  for 
righteousness*  sake  in  Madagascar, 
when  Razafinionia,  the  beloved  Mend 

and  father  in  the  Gospel  of  R 

— ^nowsome  fifty  years  of  age — and  nine 
others,  were  in  fetters  and  condemned 
to  be  stoned  to  death.  Our  friends 
visited  them  in  prison,  and  ministered 
to  their  wants  as  they  were  al^e. 
And  when  the  day  of  execution  arrived, 

R accompanied    them  to   the 

fatal  spot,  and  when  the  processional 
rabble  drew  near  to  it,  each  of  them 

took  with  him  a  stone ;  and  R , 

to  save  himself,  took  a  stone  in  his 
hand  and  accompanied  his  friend  to 
the  close.     The  day  as  well  as  the 

place  was  bitterly  cold,  and  R 

observed  that  the  people  in  general 
stood  trembling;   but  his  friend  sat 


nobly  erect,  though  with  his  eyes  and 
mouth  bandaged,  as  if  he  had  felt 
less  inconvenience  even  than  on  an 
ordinary  occasion:  he  had  a  better 
cloth  around  his  loins  than  his  felloT- 
sufferers,  and  the  soldiers  proceeded  to 
strip  him  of  this,  and  to  let  him  be 

kiUed    naked.     R objected  to 

this,  so  the  soldiers  covered  him  ^th 
a  cheap  sort  of  common  cloth.  After 
they  were  all  dead,  our  friend  vaited 
till  the  soldiers  had  cut  off  their  hand?, 
to  secure  for  themselves  the  (etteM 
with  they  had  been  bound,  and  their 
heads,  to  be  fixed  on  poles  at  Ambohi- 
potsy,  the  common  place  of  execution ; 
then  he  saw  their  bodies  buried,  or 
laid  aside,  in  a  temporary  fashion,  and 
afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  their 
relatives,  as  related  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  his 
account  of  this  persecution.** 
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Y._"C^e  Iniiiati  Jfnnale  €bangelist." 

TO  those  who  have  been  watching  the  gradual  but  sure  work  of  the 
lost  fifty  years  in  India,  following  as  that  has  done  the  labours  of 
previous  pioneers,  ever  to  be  gratefully  remembered,  it  will  be  no 
matter  of  surxmse  that  the  tried  faith  and  ''long  patience"  of  those  who, 
in  spite  of  every  opposition,  laid  the  foundation  and  strove  to  rear  the 
superstructure  of  a  simple  Christ-honouring  religion,  is  now  being  crowned 
by  palpable  residts,  alike  of  a  direct  and  preparatory  kind.  Among  these 
may  be  noted  the  very  extensive  undermining  of  the  citadel  of  caste,  and  of 
pagan  superstitions,  heathen  darkness,  and  satanic  subtlety. 

The  effect  of  the  varied  and  wide-spread  instruction  among  the 
men,  as  was  long  before  anticipated,  has  been  to  produce  an  increased  and 
increasing  interest  in,  as  well  as  a  loud  demand  on  every  side  for,  the 
enlightenm.ent  and  instruction  of  their  wives  and  sisters,  shut  out  as  these 
have  been,  till  within  a  very  recent  period,  from  the  instruction  by  which 
they  themselves  have  so  largely  benefited. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years,  only  the  lower  classes  of  native  women 
and  children  have  for  the  most  part  been  accessible ;  but  the  ''day  of 
small  things,"  characterized  by  the  quiet  endeavours  of  a  few,  who  had  to 
be  content  with  luring  the  poorest  of  the  low-caste  girls  by  pecuniary  and 
other  rewards,  or  with  gathering  destitute  orphans  into  refuges  for  elemen- 
tary instruction,  has  been  succeeded  by  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day. 

These  humble  schools  and  orphanages  have  gradually  become  the  nuclei 
of  higher  seminaries,  and  these  again  have  created  a  necessity  for  the 
establishment  of  Normal  Institutions,  or  Normal  Classes  for  the  training 
of  qualified  teachers.  Meanwhile,  new  doors  of  usefulness  have  been 
opening  in  all  directions ;  European  ladies  have  been  invited  freely  to  visit 
the  houses  of  native  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  have  oflfered  to  pay  for 
the  education  of  their  wives  and  daughters. 

Thus  thejlnterest  in  female  improvement  has  gone  on  increasing,  till  the 
demand  is  now  from  every  part  of  India  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
difficulty  is,  in  any  adequate  way,  to  meet  it. 

Impressed  with  the  deep  responsibility  created  by  such  a  new  state  of 
things,  a  strong  desire  has  been  awakened  in  the  minds  of  many  to  have 
a  New  Magazine  established  to  make  known  more  widely  the  rapidly- 
growing  wants  of  the  vast  field  now  opened,  with  its  one  hundred  millions 
of  women. 

With  a  view  to  bring  before  the  highly  favoured  daughters  of  Britain 
statements  calculated  to  awaken  interest,  afford  information,  kindle  longing 
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desires  for  the  amelioration  of  our  sisters  in  India,  so  long  down-trodden, 
the  Committee  of  the  Indian  Female  Normal  School  and  Instmction 
Society  invite  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  evangelical  labourers  in  tb&t 
foreign  field  in  furnishing  information  concerning  the  personal,  domestic, 
and  social  condition  of  females,  adult  and  juvenile,  in  their  reepectird 
localities;  as  also  concerning  the  work  they  are  carrying  on  for  thdr 
amelioration. 

As  a  medium  of  intelligence,  the  Magazine,  while  primarily  the  organ 
of  its  own  Society,  which  is  established  on  an  undenominational  bans, 
will  be  open  at  the  same  time  to  information  connected  with  the  laboms 
of  all  other  evangelical  agencies.  The  invitation,  therefore,  to  record  in 
its  pages  all  true  evangelical  work,  is,  in  good  faith,  addressed  to  the 
labourers  of  aU  Evangelical  Churches  and  Societies  in  India. 

In  addition  to  such  intelligence  respecting  all  existing  operations  and 
their  results,  it  is  intended,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  include  in  every 
number  original  articles  on  any  topics  fitted  to  throw  light  on  the  past,  as 
well  as  present  condition  of  Indian  women;  the  peculiarities  of  their 
mind,  mannerp,  and  character  ;  the  most  successful  ways  of  effecting  their 
emancipation  from  the  bondage  of  ignorance  and  superstition ;  and,  above 
all,  of  initiating  them  in  the  blessed  knowledge  of  revealed  truth. 

It  is  proposed  to  bring  it  out  quarterly,  under  the  title  of  2%^  Indian 
Female  Hvan^elist  fOJid  the  supporters  of  the  Society,and  the  friends  of  female 
improvement  in  India,  are  earnestly  invited  to  assist  in  making  its  circa- 
lation  as  wide  as  possible.  The  first  number  is  intended  to  appear  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1872,  and  the  price  will  be  One  Shilling  per  annnm. 
Subscribers'  names  will  be  received  by  Messrs.  Suter  and  Co.,  32,  Cheap- 
side;  and  Messrs.  James  Nisbet  and  Co.,  21,  Berners  Street,  Oxford 
Street. — From  the  Frospecttis  of  the  Magazine. 

VL-iotcs  of  t^c  gtanti  M)i  (gdracts. 

1.  ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES. 
Arbtvals.— Mrs.  Kayseb,   wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  Q.  Eaysbb,  of  Kntpp's 
Hope,  South  Africa,  and  three  daughters,  per  Saxon,  October  11th;  Rev.  B. 
Bbiqgs,  Mrs.  Brigos,  and  family,  firom  Madagascar,  per  Sea  Bnene^  October  23rd. 

Defabtxtres. — Rev.  J.  P.  Ashton,  and  Mrs.  Ashton,  of  Calcutta  ;  Rev.  B. 
D.  Johnston,  of  Nundial,  and  Mrs.  Jones,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Sakubl  Jonxs,  of 
Nagercoil,  embarked  at  Plymouth  for  Madras,  per  Viceroy,  September  30. 
On  the  previous  Monday,  September  25,  our  friends  took  formal  leave  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  at  their  usual  meeting  at  the  Mission  House.  Bev.  S.  £. 
Mebch,  and  Rev.  Arnold  Fosteb,  B.A.,  both  appointed  to  the  North  China 
Mission,  embarked  at  Liverpool,  per  JXomed,  October  14. 
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2.  DEATH  OF  THE  EEV.  EBENEZER  PROUT.  F.G.S. 

The  Directors  have  observed,  with  deep  regret,  the  removal  by  death  of  the 
Rev.  Ebejtezek  Prout,  who  for  nearly  twenty  years  was  intimately  associa- 
ted with  thQ  conduct  of  the  Society's  home  administration.    Mr.  Prout  died  at 
his  residence  at  Torquay  on  the  night  of  Monday,  the  2nd  of  October,  and  was 
interred  at   Peigato  Cemetery  on  the  following  I'riday.     For  six  years  Mr. 
Prout  sustained  the  office  of  Travelling  Agent  of  the  Society,  and  in  the  year 
1852  received  the  appointment  of  Home  Secretary.      Owing  to  the  declining 
state  of  his  health,  in  the  spring  of  1865  ho  was  compelled  to  resign  that  office, 
and  seek     rest    and   retirement   in    the   neighbourhood    of    South    Devon. 
His  interest    in  tho   Society  continued  to  the  last,   and  when  visiting  the 
Mission  House,  on  a  recent  occasion,  he  expressed  his  hearty  approval  of  the 
new  system  upon  which  its  aiJaii's  are  qpnducted,  and  his  earnest  desire  for  its 
progress  and  prosperity. 

3.  MEDiaiL  MISSION  IN  PEKING. 


"  The  Heport  of  the  Peking  Hospi- 
tal, in  connection  with   the  London 
Missionary  Society,  for  1870,  by  John 
Dudgeon,  M.D.,  CM.,  is  really  a  very 
interesting  document.      The  maesacro 
at  Tientsin  naturally  interfered  some- 
what with  the  work  of  the  Mission, 
and  reduced  tho  number  of  patients. 
But  many  proofs  are    given    in  tho 
Eeport  of  the  value  of  medical  insti- 
tutions in  the  heart  of  China  as  means 
of  conciliating  the  Chinese,  and  lead- 
ing them  to  study  European  science, 
and,  let    us    hope,    to    consider    the 
claims  of  Christianity  and  civilization. 
Dr.  Dudgeon's  services  have  been  in 
request  at  the  private  residences  of  the 
family  of  the  late  President  of  the  Board 
of  Punishment  and  one  of  the  families  of 
tho  Chief  Secretaries  of  State.    In  the 
case  of  one  young  lady,  an  ulcer  of 
tho  leg — ^which  prevented  her  marri- 
age — was  cured  in  two  months,  after 
having  baffled  the  native  faculty  for 
ten  years.    Presents  have  been  sent  to 
Dr.  Dudgeon,  and  the  native  doctors 
have  been  dismissed.    Large  numbers 
of  persons  of  high  respectability  have 
come  to  the  hospital  as  out-patients. 
Such  facts   gave  Dr.    Dudgeon   the 


strongest  assurance  of  complete  safety 
during  the  perilous  times  succeeding 
the  massacre.  A  shop  near  the 
hospital  has  been  opened  for  the  sale 
of  anti-opium  pills,  composed  of  ex- 
^  tract  of  henbane  and  gentian,  cam- 
phor, quinine,  Cayenne  pepper, 
ginger,  cinnamon,  with*  Castile  soap, 
and  sjrrup ;  5,000  are  disposed  of 
monthly.  A  weekly  paper  is  sold  at 
this  shop,  and  is  much  sought  by 
literary  and  influential  natives.  Over 
twenty  copies  of  Dr.  Martins  **  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,"  and  twice  that  num- 
ber of  Dr.  Hobson's  medical  works, 
have  been  sold.  A  larger  number  of 
Mongols  than  in  former  years  have 
been  treated.  One  has  had  double 
cataract  removed.  These  Mongols  are 
said  to  be  hospitable  and  grateful. 
The  Chinese  seem  to  be  awful  mer- 
curialists.  An  ordinary  prescription 
is  three  drachms  of  nitre  and  live 
drachms  of  calomel !  Could  Christi- 
anity be  more  fitly  represented  than 
in  an  attempt  to  replace  such  a  sys- 
tem by  British  medicine  and  surgery. 
"We  look  with  intense  interest  to  the 
development  of  this  work  in  China." 
— Lancet,  Sept.  23rd. 
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4.  TRAVAILING  FOE  SOULS. 

•*  Tliis  travail  and  its  results  are  abundantly  desirable ;  pre-eminectly  de- 
s^ble  at  this  hour.    The  world  is  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge.      Did  asr 
one  among  us  ever  lay  China  on  his  heart  ?    Your  imagination  cannot  grapple 
with  the   population  of  that  mighty  empire,  without  God,   without  Christ, 
strangers  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.      But  it  is  not  China  alone ;  there 
are  other  vast  nations  lying  in  darkness  ;  the  great  serpent  hath  coiled  him- 
self around  the  globe,  tind  who  shall  set  the  world  free  from  him.  ?      Beflect 
upon  this  one  city  with  its  three  millions.      What  sin  the  moon  sees !      Wliat 
sin   the  Sabbath  sees  !      Alas !  for  the  transgressions  of   this   wicked  dtr. 
Babylon  of  old  could  not  have  been  worse  than  London  is,  nor  so  guilty^  for 
she  had  not  the  light  that  London  has  received.    Brethren,  there  is  no  hope 
for  China,  no  hope  for  the  world,  no  hope  for  our  own  city,  while  the  church  is 
sluggish  and  lethargic.    It  is  through  the  church  the  blessing   is  bestowed. 
Christ  multiplies  the  bread,  and  gives  it  to  the  disciples ;  the  multitudes  can 
only  get  it  through  the  disciples.      Oh,  it  is  time,  it  is  high  time  that  the 
churches  were  awakened  to  seek  the  good  of  dying  m3Tiads !      Moreorer, 
brethren,    the  powers  of  evil  are  ever  active.      We  may  sleep,   but  Satan 
sleepeth  never.    The  church's  plough  lies  yonder,  rusting  in    the  furrow  :  do 
you  not  see  it,  to  your  shame  ?     But  the  plough  of  Satan  goes  from  end  bo 
end  of  his  great  field,  he  leaves  no  headland,   but  he  ploughs  deep  whilst 
sluggish  churches  sleep.      May  we  be  stirred  as  we  see  the  awful  activity  of 
evil  spirits  and  persons  who  are  under  their  sway.      How  industriously  perni- 
cious literature  is  spread  abroad,  and  with  what  a  zeal  do  men  seek  for  fresh 
ways  of  sinning.     He  is  eminent  among  men  who  can  invent  fresh  songs  to 
gratify  the  lascivious  tongue,  or  find  new  spectacles  to  delight  unclean  eyes. 
0  God,  are  thine  enemies  awake,  and  only  thy  friends  asleep  ?     O  Sufferer, 
once  bathed  in  bloody  sweat  in  Gethsemane,  is  not  one  of  the  twelve  awake, 
but  Judas  ?    Are  they  all  asleep  except  the  traitor  ?    May  God  arouse  us  for 
Jlis  infinite  mercy's  sake." — Eev.  C.  H.  SruKGEON. 

o.  DEATH  OF  TSUN-SHEEN,  NATIVE  PASTOE  AT  HONG-KONG. 


Tlie  Directors  have  heard  with 
much  regret  of  the  death  on  the  3rd 
of  April  of  this  excellent  native  col- 
league of  Dr.  Legge  in  the  pas- 
torate of  the  church  at  Hong- 
Kong.  Among  the  few  native  pastors 
in  China,  first  in  time,  Tsun-Sheen 
was  also  first  in  rank  ]  and  from  that 
little  band  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose  a 
young  and  able  man  like  him.  We 
hear  he  was  only  fifty  years  of  age. 


We  know  little  about  his  history,  his 
character  and  work.  Pleasant  anec- 
dotes are  abroad  illustrating  his  great 
knowledge,  the  power  of  his  eloquence, 
and  the  value  of  his  Scripture  exposi- 
tions. But  we  know  little  beyond. 
The  Directors  have  asked  Dr.  Legg» 
to  furnish  a  brief  memoir  of  TscK- 
Sheen  for  the  pages  of  the  Missionary 
Chronicle, 
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vn.— ^tfinofolfbpcnts. 


Tlit  ihanka  of  the  IHrectors  are  respectfully  preeetited  to  the  following,  viz, : — 


Fur  Mrs.  Muirhcad,  Shanghao.  To  the  Ladies' 
MuAonaiy  Workiiig  Society,  Ventnor,  per 
Mrs.  Efdmuuoii,  for  a  box  of  clothing  aad  aucy 
work. 

For  the  Ker.  J.  Sadler,  Amoy.  To  the  Missionaiy 
Worldng  Society,  Bamct  Ck>ngregatioiial 
Church,  for  a  box  of  work,  value  £14. 

For  Rev.  J.  ThomoA,  Shanghac.  To  the  Ladies' 
Missionary  Woiidng  Society.  Xorth  Street 
Chapd,  Brighton,  for  a  box  of  useful  articles, 
value  £23  14s.  Od. 

For  Key,  J.  H.  Budden,  Almorah.  To  tho  Ladies 
of  Kensington  Chapel,  per  Mrs.  Holborxi,  for  a 
box  of  useful  and  fancy  articles,  value  £75. 

For  Rer.  8.  Matoer,  Trevandmm.  To  the  Surrey 
Chapel  Missionary  Working  Association,  for  a 
box  of  dothing  and  useful  articles,  value  £30. 
To  Mrs.  Irving  and  friends,  Bedford,  for  a  box 
of  clothing,  value  £19  lOs.  Od.  To  Mrs. 
Barrett,  Cambridge,  for  a  box  of  uscAiI 
articles. 

For  ^liss  Anstey,  Bangalore.  To  the  Ladies  of 
Harv  Court  Chapel  "Working  Society,  per  Mrs. 
Budden,  for  a  case  of  work,  value  £60.  To 
the  Uaverstock  Chapel  Ladies'  Auxiliary 
Society,  per  3iiss  Smithcrs,  for  a  case  of  work. 

For  the  Attoor  Mission,  Neyoor.  To  the  Ladies* 
Missionary  WorkingParty,  Oxton  Road  Chapel, 
Birkenhead,  .for  a  box  of  useful  and  fancy 
articles,  value  £22  lis.  6d. 

For  Mrs.  Rico,  Bangalore.  To  tho  Ladies'  Mis« 
sioxiarv  Working  Society,  Clapham,  for  a  case 
of  useful  and  fancy  articles,  value  £40  Is.  5d. 

For  RcT.  M.  Phillips,  Salem.  To  tho  Juvenile 
Society,  Park  Crescent  Chapel,  Clapham,  for 
parcels  of  clothing,  value  £lt). 

Tat  the  Rev.  E.  Lewis,  Bellary.  To  Mrs.  Williams, 
Sherborne,  for  a  box  of  useful  and  fiincy 
articles. 

For  Mrs.  Mawbcy,  Cuddapah.  To  the  Toung 
Ladies'  Sewing  Meeting,  East  Parade  Chapel, 
Leeds,  for  a  box  and  parcel  of  clothing. 

For  Madagascar.  To  Miss  Usbome,  Rcdcotot  for 
a  Twrcel  of  prints,  dresses,  &c.,  value  £10,  per 
Mrs.  Pool.   To  Greville  Place  School,  Kilbum, 

rMiss  Ncwth,  for  a  box  of  clothing  for  Rev. 
A  Houldcr.  To  Mrs.  Davies,  Sidford, 
I>cvon,  for  a  parcel  of  clothing.  To  Mrs. 
Clemanoe  and  friends,  Nottingham,  for  a  box 
of  clothing,  value  £15,  per  Mrs.  Pool.  To 
Trinity  Congregational  Church,  Forest  Hill, 
pcTT  Mr.  Milledgc,  for  a  parcel  of  clothing  for 


Mr.  Sibree.  To  Mrs.  Maden  and  friends,. 
Clapham,  for  a  box  of  dothing  for  Mrs.  Pool. 
To  tho  Missionary  Sowing  Class,  Masboreugh 
Chapel,  per  Miss  Law,  for  a  box  of  dothing, 
value  £10  IDs.  Od.,  for  Mr.  Sibree. 
For  Kev.  P.  Powell,  Tutuila.  To  tho  Pupils  of 
Mrs.  Bullen,  Bootho  near  Liverpool,  for  two 
parceb  of  clothing  and  useful  artides. 

For  the  Rev.  J.  Jones,  Mare.  To  Miss  Howell, 
Wells,  for  a  box  of  dothing. 

For  Rev.  Dr.  Turner.  To  tho  Blackheath  Working- 
Society,  per  Miss  Williami,  for  a  box  of 
dothing,  value  £5. 

For  Mrs.  Fcarso,  Borabora.  To  the  Juvenile 
.Association,  Wrington,  near  Bristol,  per  Mrs. 
Godwin,  for  a  box  of  dothine:,  books,  &c.. 
value  £7. 

For  Rev.  A.  T.  Saville,  Huahinc.  To  the  Can's 
Lane  Missionary  Working  Sodety,  Birming- 
ham, and  other  Friends,  for  a  box  of  clothing. 

For  "  Isaia,"  Rorotonga.  To  the  Juvenile  Mis- 
sionary Association,  Robert  Street  Chapel, 
London,  per  Miss  Dunnings.  and  to  the  East 
Parade  Juvenile  Working  Class,  Leeds,  per 
Rev.  William  Gill,  for  a  box  of  juvenile 
dothing,  value  £8, 

For  Rev.  R.  B.  Taylor,  Oradock.  To  iUss 
Dixie's  Missionary  Working  Class,  Peckhamy 
for  a  box  of  dothing,  value  £22  2s.  lOd. 

For  Rev.  T.  Good,  Shoshong.  To  the  Ladies' 
Sowing  Meeting,  Hall  Gate  Chapel,  Doncoster, 
for  a  box  of  dothing,  value  £22  178  9d. 

For  Rev.  T.  H.  Clark,  Jamaica.  To  Miss  Mullingcr,. 
Chatham,  for  a  box  of  dothing,  value  £16. 

For  Rev.  W.  Dower,  New  Griquahuid.  To  Mrs.  J. 
Auld,  Edinburgh,  for  &  box  of  dothing  and 
iiseiul  articles,  value  £34.  To  Bible  Class, 
Park  Chapel  Sunday  School,  Sydenham,  for 
a  box  of  school  materials  for  Miss  Edworxls. 

To  J.  Procter,  Esq.,  Highbury  Place,  for  par- 
(JCls  of  newspapers  and  publications.  To  J. 
Watson,  Esq.,  Brookhampton,  Havant,  oxccii- 
tor  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Scamp,  for  au 
oil  painting  of  the  Rev.  W.  Scamp,  and  Evau- 
gehcal  magazines.  To  Mr.  P.  Cook,  Swansea,, 
for  a  pared  of  calico  for  Cook's  School, 
Jamaica.  To  Miss  L.  Haward,  Bramfleld. 
Saxmundham,  for  a  box  of  publications.  To 
Rev.  J.  Medway,  Royston,  for  a  parcel  of  re- 
ports. To  iliss  Pease,  Darlington,  for  two 
parcels  of  publications.  To  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shep- 
pard,  Manor  Road,  for  a  parcel  of  publicatioiLs. 


viii.-Ciintribtttions. 

From  2lst  September,  to  ISth  October,  1871. 


LONDOW. 
K.  P.  C  ••••••••.•.•»..•.•..»■    o    0    0 


Bi»koptgaUCkapel  ..^,„^^    ^   *   A 
CV-oydOAfMhiantChareh  ....    7  1&    6 


fn/etf,  Zton  Chapel  ~ ft    0    0 

Hnverttodt  ChnpeJ,  A.  St«od- 
man,  Eaq.,  for  KorainAii  In- 
siltuM .,»...MM    3    0    0 


Janu^ea Sow  Chapel  ..—^ mm    8    1    0 

Park  Chapel^  Camdtn  Town. 
Ura.KcniiAw  ....m....m.«  10    0    0 


Ridumomd  AnxllUrr    .....•.•    4    &    3 


Surrts  CAajW ...... ..........    5  IX    X 


COVNTRY. 

AlwwlA,       CUiypArt      Street 
Uniteil  rTe«byt«rwu  Gborob  .300 
ZloDCh«p^..M ....«  3U    0    0 

.<lM0ll....iMi. .................  13    9    6 


ilm6l«. 7  14    4 


Atpatria    .m....».m»»m..m    6    3   6 


eaJI:nre/l..«.....M..».....MM    1    6   9- 
BarUm-ot^Hwnber ^  15    1    7 


BaikkjaWiaxT  m.... .......  100    0    0 

Beaeon^fitid'*— "-»—*'— **  II    0  0 
BurdUton IZ  17    5 


IVicf^/orJ... .............    6    9   6. 


Birminghnm  kvix^\*Tf    ......Ml    5    4 

BprlnfrlllUOoIlego. .......    4    w    o 
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BulUqft  Sti>r^fi>rd,    Mr.  Har- 
▼•jr.  for  Prrojr  Hsrrey,  Native 

Tauh«r, tMUeiii^....M..~..  10    0  0 

Bcmmemtmth.    Mr.W.  WelU.    1    0  0 

Jiovey  rrcieey  •«.... ~....M.»    3   6  8 

Brtu^ord  District  ,»,»m,»..m^}60    0  0 

BHHol  AvxaiMTj mmm47i  U  a 

BwUm-<m-Trtnt  ..mm^— »•  18   o  II 

Buxton.    Hardwlek.  Street  MM  10   0  0 

k  

Chatttrit  ••■••••••>•••■..•«..    5   S  4 

Cirtitcttter,  for  Madaf  aacar— 

Mrs.  MNPtrra ..^^..     10  6 

Miaa  Clapper.. M.. MM. .M..    0    S  6 


CroekertOH 


9    8  II 


DawitaA mm    5  iO    3 

Doherou^  Ddph^  and  Upper^ 
miU .M.....^^  IB  10    5 


DurAam  AnzlIlaTy   m..  31  17    0 

FoflrtBUme.    rollcetml  by  \1U« 
CiiarlettvTaylur,  of  Uphill..    3    5    0 

Ortat  MaJvem^  per  Rer.  E. 
Storroir  ..m..m....^^....     10    0 

HtUifiim  District 

Saugh:eif  m..m..mm..m. 


S9  13    8 


10    3    0 


Hawts,    Earoeat   ..^m.-m.,    300 
J«raey  Anxlliaxy,,..^....^^  50    0    0 


Kfndnl.  Mi>ii  Grconhow,  in 
VLrmarj  of  lier  Biater,  Miaa  E. 
J.  Greeahow.>..».MM..MM  59    0    0 


Keswick. 


M..M     4    2    6 


KirlAv     fttephen.     Mra.    E. 

John«ron     ^ ^     j    q    q 

Miaa iUcuMrdaoa  m.-..,.,,,.^    10    0 


Lancashire.     We»t  AaxUtary.UO   P  o 

XanetMter Auxiliary.. ^^..^228  10  8 

Z«etf>      Aaiillary 447  |g  9 

Mea-ra  T  m.d  A.  I>oi1|nhun, 
for  Rcr.  C.  .Inkea.  Madngan. 

«"    - M    5    0  0 


LichAeld.    Wade  Street   ..«..    50^ 

Long  Con-pton.. .,    0    6    0 

Louth.     Cannon  Street ...... ..103  18    0 

Loteesto/t  ....mmm..m. ......    200 

ifoniA«ttM..M..M...,MM..    I    4  "3 


MaUockBtmk^^^ 
Moretonrim-Manh  • 


.MM  12   a  10 


2    S  10 


Morpeth  ••■••••.»••.••. .M..    9  14    9 
Newark    .....m  44  14    0 


North  ShiOds.  St.Andnw'a..    8  17    2 
ilTortA  ToictomMMMMMMMM    4  18  8 


Nottingham.    AnxIUafy 127    0    0 


Plymouth.     Weatcm     Collpra 

Auxiliaiy   M......M 15    2  0 

Hoch'fnU.    ProTldeoee  Cbapel  II    8  4 

Uuited  IfeeOuir  7  14  2 


Rothburjf  M....MM....MM..    3    5    0 

Rl/fff,  /*/«  qf  VFight.    G«org« 
Mr««^Cttepel....MMM..M..  52  18    3 


«a/u6ttry  AuxUtary  mm...  m  58  12  S 
Jfedi;e/e|f~.MMMMMMM..MM  5  0  0 
Sherborne m....    8  17    6 


1  IB    4 


23    6    2 


jfiH(CAirie£M....MMM....MM  10  10   0 

South    HhiMS     MM..MMM. 

spa/ding  •». „.„ 

Stotirbridffs.    P.mm....m. 


14    4    7 


1    0    0 


Svnder'tind  ..m....m ••.....•  10  15    g 
Ebeiieser  Cbapel  M..M....MS8il     1 


Teignmouth.    Zion  ChapeiMM  II  15    6 


TidesweU  3  II 


Tivfrion     P.  8    Oi>rvla,  E»q., 
for  Kuniman Inatitate  m....    5    0    0 


Topsham 


5    0  11 


Totnes    mmmmm.m, m..    7  11    6 


TtiHhriftgti  Wells.    Aaztllary..  Ji%  13  9 
JoahuM     Wi'aon,    Eaq.,     for 

Rniiee  Kliet  Church   10    0  0 

Rev  C.Laiiirtoa -mm    3    u  0 

UpWaSt      ..M..M..M..MMM..        4        1  0 


FetKl|OrMMM..M,.MM..MM      26        9        3 


VITn'tingford.      T.   P.    Wella, 
E»q I     1    0 


VTtst  Bromwich.    Bslcm  CbpL    9    7    6 
(FeaC  Jtfe^oMMMM. ...... .M..    6  19  6 


Whitdturck  ... 


Gfaa^l-  S  • 


li   9 


Wtgton  .......*...«»..■.■••••  9  !• 


yiiwoomc »»...«. .....■»..«%   7   I 


Cliapft(..~ ;...MM.^.  M  U 

BttOWHllI      ..MMMMM....     40        1 


IforvetlersJtirt  AuOlaiy  m.><3  l 

tTflie     MMMMMMMMMM....        1        I 


SLM 


WALBB. 

Mr.JohnlOIIcr  I  < 


8COTLA>'D. 
Edimbsayh  huxiHsrr  m..m..  4>  ( 
LOciecnoB. 

Angaatine  Clnirdh.    Aadxew 
Aitken,  £eq.  ..M..M..M..    i  ' 

f  t/momodt.  Lpvaey  of  th« 
InU  Dr  Raid,  of  Feowkk, 
per  J.  aimpeoa.  £eq...M..~in  \i 

Kifnart,    latny.     A.  and    J. 
UUl«e*pie,  A>r  Medayaaoar  .    1   < 


Miifni.  Mlea  TVunpaoa,  fcr 
I<r  O.  A.  Tamcr'a  Mwical 
lilsaion  in  ttemaa   mm...«—   ^  ' 


JTomtroiMf.    Mr.  W.  Bodfe.  far 
Mary  Jane  Iiodc«,CotinlMtMr  3» 


CANADA. 
Toromio.   Bead  fiireet  ~ »  ^ 

AUSTRALIA. 
Per  Her.  J.  P.  Fnoderlaad. 
NewZeaiand.  Rer.  W.CsIcbw   I  0 

South  Au-^tm<in.     Anziliaiy, 
per  D.  liolfia,  Eaq,  ..~ 3>  * 


Bncthampton.       foitgigga- 
tlouai  !>auday  Scheol.^ 


t    9 


Tasmnnit  AaxIUary,  per  J.  £■ 
bailer,  Eeq ......tM...  'S  ) 

yew  South  WaJef.     WludM^r 
CoQgnrs«Uoiial''Qiidaybehooi   7  i 

Vietnria.    AoxlUaiy,    per  R. 

Bmtih.  Eaq »  IS 

Mra.  Deiiwoodi«(d«BaCioaJ..    ^  ^ 


Hohart  Town.    Unien  Chapel, 
Leitnre,  per  Rev.  a.  J.  Whit> 

mve 3  ii  1 

Xflwtowa    ^aIuUy  8elKwI, 
Katlve  Teaeltor..M.....<   i  ^ 


It  u  requested  that  aU  remMincea  of  C(mtnhution$  he  made  to  the  Eev.  Bobbht 
KOBINSON,  tiom^  Secretary,  Mi^^mm  HouBt,  BUmfield  Street,  Umdan,  E.G.;  and 
that,  1/  ufiyportum  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  specific  object,  fuU  piniculari  of 
i^fn  ''''^.P^^'P^^J^y  ^  y^y^'  Cheques  should  he  crossed  Har^m,  Bouverii 
ana  00.,  and  Post-office  Orders  made  payable  at  the  General  JPost-oJke, 

M^'i^rrJlJf  "  ^f  K  *^J  ^"tT"^'  that  when  any  Boxeg  or  Parcels  are  forwarded  to  the 
a  P^ira  aTu  i  ^^.'^^P'^^*^  abroad,  there  may  be  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary  also 
aclear  and  full  description  of  their  Contend  and  Value.  This  mformati^n«:es. 
•aiy  for  the  guidance  of  the  Custom  Houses  in  the  countries  to  which  they  go. 

Yates  &  Alexander,  Printem,  Symonda  Inn  and  Church  Pawage,  Cha&coy  Lane. 


F     ^"^ 


J       a      Uc.'^^^ 


THE 
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St.  ^olpi  tilt  §ifebie. 


Wk  have  contemplated  St.  John  as  a  Disciple,  an  ApostTe,  and  a 
Historian.  We  are  now  to  consider  him  under  the  title  uniyersally 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  Christian  Church,  St.  John  the  Divine. 

Under  this  aspect  he  appears  in  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name. 
In  all  probability  he  wrote  that  Gospel  at  Ephesiis,  and  his  circumstances 
there  illustrate  one  great  purpose  of  its  composition.  Ephesus  was 
a  centre  of  great  intellectual  activity,  amidst  artistic,  literary  and  philo- 
sophical influences.  Streams  of  ancient  speculative  thought  had  flowed 
into  the  city,  placed  midway  as  it  was  between  the  eastern  and  western 
worlds.  At  Ephesus  was  a  meeting  of  waters — Mysticism  and 
Eationalism  blended  within  its  waves  in  a  common  flood.  Opinions 
and  principles,  phrases  and  terms,  well  worn  in  metaphysical  schools, 
had  become  famOiar  to  the  thoughtful  citizens.  They  talked  of  '  the 
Word*  of  the  '  Light*  of  the  '  Zd/e  P  They  had  their  own  notions  on 
these  subjects — notions  often  abstract,  obscure,  unintelligible.  Expres- 
sions employed  by  learned  and  reflecting  men,  were  caught  up  by  people 
who  had  not  much  either  of  learning  or  reflection. 

St.  John  and  his  friends  composed  a  Christian  Church — a  community 
consisting  of  believers  in  Him,  who  about  forty  or  fifty  years  before  had 
died  and  been  buried,  and  had  then  arisen  from  the  grave  and  ascended  to 
Heaven.  His  name  gave  them  their  name.  Faith  and  love  regarded 
Him  as  their  bond  of  union.  They  were  men  wondered  at,  misunderstood, 
disliked,  proscribed.  But  they  possessed  a  wisdom,  a  peace  and  a 
joy  such  as  their  neighbours  knew  not. 

The  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  its  deep,  divine,  and  spiritual  mean- 
ing, was  everything  to  this  united  bond.    They  knew  much  of  the  story 
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of  His  life^  death,  and  translation,  as  told  time  after  time,  tlirongh 
some  half  a  century,  in  public,  in  private,  in  the  house,  bj  the  waj  side, 
and  in  the  market-place.  It  had  become  a  fixed  tradition.  It  had  biunt 
itself  into  the  memory — had  been  learnt  by  heart.  Beside  the  oral 
narrative  preserved  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Apostolic 
Christendom,  there  were  at  that  time  three  written  forms  of  the  testi- 
mony, constituting  the  synoptical  Gospels.  The  books  had  mnch 
in  them  alike:  for  they  contained  the  reports  of  three  men  who 
related  what  they  had  seen  with  their  own  eyes,  or  heard  on  the  best 
authority;  yeij,  whilst  agreeing  with  one  another  on  the  whole,  they 
varied  in  certain  subordinate  particulars.  And  further,  they  were 
almost  entirely  of  the  narrative  description,  with  parts  of  our  Lonl's 
teaching  incorporated,  referring  to  moral  character  and  spiritcal 
experience.  The  oral  testimony  contained  in  the  three  books— tbe 
substance  of  the  synoptical  Gospels — was  of  a  general  kind.  It 
presented  Jesus  the  Christ  as  the  teacher  of  His  Church,  the  Lord 
of  His  Church,  the  example  of  His  Church,  and  the  great  sufferer 
for  His  Church.  Still  here  and  there  openings  appeared  into  deeper 
mysteries  of  His  nature  and  work,  of  His  person  and  redemption. 
These  openings  St.  John,  under  the  impulse  and  inspiration  of  tbe 
Holy  Ghost,  would  widen,  and  let  in  streams  of  light  upon  the  wondere 
of  his  Master's  advent  and  the  purpose  of  His  coming — wonders  to 
human  reason  perfectly  inscrutable.  The  facts  respecting  Christ  were 
not  merely  outward  facts,  such  as  belong  to  the  biographies  of  human 
heroes,  human  sages,  human  saints.  They  were  facts  striking  their  roots 
deep  into  the  invisible,  heavenly,  eternal  world.  To  repeat  that  Jesus 
of  Kazareth  visited  certain  places  and  spoke  certain  words,  and  did  cer- 
tain things,  and  endured  certain  sufferings,  sufficed  not  to  explain  fullj 
who  and  what  Jes^is  was.  His  glorious  incarnation,  as  well  as  His 
birth,  needed  to  be  distinctly  set  forth — His  great  redemption  as  well  as 
TTia  death  needed  to  be  brought  out  before  the  eyes  of  His  faithful 
Church.  In  short,  principles  had  to  be  evolved  in  connection  with  facts, 
doctrines  in  connection  with  deeds.  A  distinction,  no  doubt, must 
be  made  between  inspired  teaching  and  those  systematic  deductiona 
drawn  from  it  which  constitute  what  we  understand  by  scientific 
theology.  That  theology  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Revelation,  as 
physical  or  mental  science  does  to  nature.  Scientific  theology  rests  upon 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  but  is  not  identical  with  it.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  doctrinal  as  well  as  historical  and  n^oral  instructions  on 
the  sacred  page,  and  these  must  ever  be  regarded  as  theological  rudi- 
ments of  the  first  impoi'tance — the  most  precious  materialp,  the  primazy 
guides  for   all  students  of  Divinity.     It   is  to  teaching  of  this  kind 
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in  the  writings  of  St.  John  that  we  now  refer.  John  knew  more 
than  the  three  Gospels  recorded,  more  than  was  embraced  in  the  com- 
mon traditions  upon  which  those  Gospels  were  founded ;  and 
he  saw  in  the  light  of  inspiration  that  the  time  had  come  when  he  ought 
to  write  what  he  knew.  He  would  meet  the  state  of  thought  and  senti 
ment  around  him,  satisfy  desires  cherished  by  many,  clear  up  obscurities 
felt  by  more.  So  the  holy  man,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  sat  down  and 
wrote. 

And  these  were  some  of  his  opening  words  : — 

"In  the  beginning  wa8  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word 
was  God.    The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.    All  things  were  ma(\e  by 
Him ;  and  withoat  Him  was  not  anjrthing  made  that  was  made.    In  Him  was  life 
and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.    And  the  light  ahincth  in  darkness,  and  the  dark- 
ness comprehended  it  not.'' 

''  The  old  Saint  Simplicianus,  afterwards  Bishop  of  JVIilan,''  says  Au- 
gustine, (*  Civitate  Dei,'  1.  10,  c.  29)  "  used  to  tell  me  that  a  cei*tain 
Platonist  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  the  opening  passage  of  the 
Holy  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold, 
and  hung  up  conspicuously  in  all  Churches." 

Again  the  theological  Gospel  says  ; — 

'*  He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  Him,  and  the  world  knew 
Him  not.  He  came  xmto  His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not.  But  as  many  as 
rcceiyed  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that 
believe  on  His  name :  which  were  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh, 
nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us  (and  we  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  a^  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father) 
fall  of  grace  and  truth.  John  bare  witness  of  Him,  and  cried,  saying,  '  This  was 
He  of  whom  I  spake.  He  that  cometh  after  me  is  preferred  before  me ;  for  He 
was  before  me.  And  of  His  fulness  have  all  we  received,  and  grace  for  grace.  For  the 
law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  No  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any^time ;  the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
He  hath  declared  Him.'  " 

"  The  next  day  John  seeth  Jesus  coming  unto  him,  and  saith,  *  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  This  is  He  of  whom  I  said, 
After  me  cometh  a  Man  which  is  preferred  before  me ;  for  He  was  before  me.*  " 

These  early  words  stamp  the  Grospel  of  John  with  a  peculiar  impress. 
A  doctrinal  purpose  is  apparent.  He  writes  as  a  historian,  but  he 
writes  also  as  a  Divine.  He  is  a  theologian ;  this  Gospel  is  the  Gospel 
of  Christ's  Divinity,  of  Christ's  great  sanation.  The  theological  cha- 
racter of  the  writing,  clear  at  the  beginning,  is  avowed  distinctly  at  the 
end.  He  says,  plainly,  that  his  object  has  been  to  convince  the  reader  of 
the  truth  of  Christian  doctrine.  *'  These  are  written  that  ye  might  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  mu[2^  have 
life  through  TTir  name."  Dwelling  upon  the  peculiar  phrasMQgy  of 
the  first  sixteen  verses  of  the  first  chapter — which  form  an  immistakable 
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theological  introduction  to  the  subsequent  narrative — ^we  see  how  the 
sacred  author  had  in  view  forms  of  thought  and  modes  of  expreGsion 
common  in  Ephesus.  "  The  Word,"  "the  Light,"  "  the  life,"  talked  aboni 
in  the  Christian  Church,  talked  about  in  the  philosophical  schools  out- 
side the  Church,  St.  John,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  would 
unfold  to  the  devout  enquirer.  "  You  will  find,'*  he  seems  to  say,  "  all 
that  you  seek  after,  in  my  Lord  and  yours,  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour: " 
He  is  the  Word,  the  Light,  the  Life. 

It  is  very  interesting  and  instructive  to  trace  throughout,  the  theo- 
logical element  so  conspicuous  in  the  fourth  GospeL 

For  example,  John  bears  testimony  to  a  miracle  related  by  all  the 
other  Evangelists,  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  multitude.  The 
other  three  give  us  the  plain  historical  fact — Mark  supplies  artistic 
touches,  whidi  enable  us  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  people,  sitting  down, 
company  by  company,  on  the  **  green  grass,"  as  the  Apostles  walk  from 
row  to  row,  supplying  them  with  abundant  fare.  John  alone  preserves 
the  discourse,  explanatory  of  the  doctrinal  lesson  folded  up  in  the 
miracle.  The  rest  of  the  Evangelists  suggest  to  us  that  the  miracle 
served  to  establish  the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ.  John  illustrates 
the  nature  of  that  Divine  mission,  and  the  nature,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Divine  Missionary.  The  miracle,  according  to  the  narrative  under  con- 
sideration, points  to  Christ  Himself  as  the  great  supply  for  human 
wants — ^fuller,  richer,  more  satisfying,  than  any  table  spread  in  the 
wilderness,  Li  the  discourse  recorded  in  John  vL  32-51,  we 
have  the  very  pith  of  Christian  theology.  The  purpose  of  Christ's 
coming  into  the  world  is  stated  to  be  something  far  beyond  the  mission 
of  Moses.  He  came,  not  merely  to  give  law  and  reveal  truth,  but  to  be  a 
Saviour — the  Saviour — the  Saviour  who  satisfies  men's  starving  souls. 
The  efiect  of  studying  the  whole  paragraph  is  to  have  awakened  within 
us  a  consciousness  of  spiritual  need-^to  feel  that  the  nund,  the  conscience, 
the  heart,  find  satisfaction  in  Christy  the  bread  of  life— that  our  inward 
life  must  be  an  aching  void  if  He  does  not  fill  it — in  fact,  that  we  should 
starve  but  for  Christ;  and  through  this  appeal  to  experience,  through  this 
statement  of  the  all-satisfying  grace  of  the  Bedeemer,  there  shines,  like 
bhe  sun  on  a  clear  noon,  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Divinity. 
Again,  three  miracles  are  related  by  St  John  not  recorded  by  the  pre- 
ceding Evangelists  :  the  marriage  of  Cana  of  Gkililee ;  the  opening  of  the 
eyes  of  one  bom  blind  j  and  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  The  narratives  are 
singularly  full ;  details  are  minutely  given.  There  is  something  graphic 
in  the  mode  of  relation.  A  depth  of  colour  appears  in  the  historical 
painting — ^if  we  may  use  that  hackneyed  expression  touching  the  pro- 
duction of  an  inspired  man.      But  most  remarkable  is  the  doctrinal 
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aspect  of  all  three.     To  the  first  of  these  narratives  St.  John  the  Divine 
appends  a  distinct  theological  application.     **  This  beginning  of  miracles 
did  Jesus  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  manifested  forth  His  glory,  and  His 
disciples  believed  on  Him.''      He  writes  as  a  man  who  had  deep  convic- 
tions of  his  master's  glory — as  the  Word  made  flesh — as  the  Word  who 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God— and  he  would  inspire  like  convictions  in 
the  mind  of  his  reader.     To  proclaim  his  Lord's  Divinity,  he  says,  is 
the  purpose  of  his  writing,  and  here  it  breaks  out  in  the  midst  of  a 
record   of  facts.     The  phraseology  occurring  in  the  second  of  these 
narratives  brings  forcibly  to  one's  mind  the  words  in  the  introduction 
of  the  gospel ;  who  can  read  chap.  ix.  5.,  <'  As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world 
I  am  the  light  of  the  world.    When  He  had  thus  spoken  He  spat  on  the 
ground,  and  made  clay  of  the  spittle,  and  He  anointed  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  man,  and  said  unto  him,  ^  Go  and  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam.' 
He  went  his  way  therefore  and  washed  and  came  seeing,"  and  not  recall 
to  remembrance  chap,  i  9.,  ''That  was  the  true  light  that  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world  1 "     Nobody  with  open  eyes  can 
peruse  the  gospel  through,  without  connecting  this  miracle,  introduced 
in  the  middle,  with  the  declaration  placed  at  the  beginning..  The  doctrine 
propoimded  by  the  Divine  is  established  by  the  claim  made  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  reported  by  the  Evangelist;  and  both  are  ratified  and  proved 
true  by  the  Divine  wonder  of  turning  the  blind  man's  darkness  into 
day.     That  wonder  is  illustrative  as  well  as  demonstrative.    Thousands 
of  spiritual  men  can  say  with  the  one  then  healed,  ''  Once  I  was  blind 
now  I  see."      The  third  narrative — ^the  raising  of  Lazartis — brings  out, 
amidst  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  incidents  of  the  New 
Testament,  a  cardinal  truth  of  Christian  theology,  one  which  tells  of 
two  resurrections — which  reveals  the  new  life  of  the  soul  through  regene- 
ration now,  and  the  new  life  of  the  body  at  the  last  day.     "  I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life ;  he  that  believeth  in  Me  though  he  were  dead 
yet  shall  he  live,  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  Me  shall  never 
die." 

The  selection  of  discourses  made  by  St.  John  further  illustrates  his 
title  of  t/te  Divine,  He  it  is  who  gives  us  the  words  spoken  by  Jesus 
in  the  Temple.  In  this  Gospel  Jesus  appears  as  the  great  Temple  preacher. 
And  what  was  the  subject  of  His  preaching  there?  Not  moral, 
as  in  some  instances ;  or  experimental,  as  in  others  ;  or  spiritual,  as  in 
others ;  we  have  not  precepts,  and  parables,  and  benedictions.  The  laws 
of  justice  and  charity :  the  lost  sheep,  and  the  prodigal,  even  the 
sermon  on  the  mount,  are  surpassed  by  the  grand  and  sublime  revelation 
of  Christ  Himself,  as  the  Son  of  man,  as  the  Son  of  God,  as  the 
inspirer  of  new  life^  as  the  administrator  of  Divine  government.     It  was 
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also,  according  to  St.  John,  in  the  temple,  in  the  last  day,  that  great 
day  of  the  feast,  that  Jesus  stood  and  cried,  sajing :  ''  If  any  man  thirst 
let  him  come  unto  Me  and  drink ;  he  that  believeth  on  Me,  as  the 
Scripture  has  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water." 
Then  the  theologian  adds  an  explanatory  doctrinal  note  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  biographer  (''  But  this  spake  He  of  the  Spirit,  which 
they  that  believe  on  Him  should  receive;  for  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  not  yet  given  because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorifled.*^ 
In  the  Temple,  as  a  chosen  spot,  the  Lord  insisted  upoiv  His  own 
Divine  nature.  Most  numerous,  most  explicit  testimonies  to  the  Lord's 
Divinity,  are  gathered  from  these  precious  discourses.  "  Your  Father 
Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  My  day  ;  he  saw  it  and  was  glad.  Verily,  veiily 
I  say  unto  you,  before  Abraham  was  I  .am."  ''  My  sheep  hear  My 
voice,  and  I  know  them  and  they  follow  Me,  and  I  give  unto  them 
eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  man  pluck 
them  out  of  My  hand.  My  Father  which  gave  them  to  Me  is  greater 
than  all ;  and  no  man  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  My  Father's  hand. 
I  and  My  Father  are  one." 

Finally,  in  the  consolatory  discourse  delivei*ed  by  our  Lord  to  His 
disciples,  as  we  find  it  in  the  14th,  15th  and  16th  of  John,  we  have 
doctrinal  teaching  of  the  most  remarkable  kind,  with  regard  to  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  three  great  branches  of 
Christian  faith  found  in  the  ancient  creeds  of  Christendom  have  these 
ever  living  roots  deeply  spread  out  there. 

We  have  not  space  to  refer  at  any  length  to  the  teaching  of  John's 
Ejiistles  and  Apocalypse.  In  those  he  appears  mainly  as  a  wise  pastor, 
as  a  loving  friend ;  in  that  mainly  as  an  enraptured  prophet,  but  in  all 
we  trace  St.  John  the  Divine. 

The  theologian  appears  in  the  first  and  last  chapter  of  the  first 

Epistle. 

**  That  vhich  was  from  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen 
with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the 
Word  of  life  (For  the  life  was  manifested,  and  we  have  seen  it,  and  bear  witness, 
and  shew  unto  you  that  eternal  life,  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested 
unto  us) ;  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  wo  unto  you,  that  ye  also 
may  have  fellowship  with  us :  and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  tbo  Father,  and  nith 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ.    And  these  things  write  wo  unto  you  that  your  joy  may  bo 

I  fall." 

**  And  we  know  that  the  Son  of  Otod  is  come,  and  hath  given  us  aa  understand- 
in^;,  that  we  may  know  Him  that  is  true,  and  we  arc  in  Elim  that  is  true,  even  in 
I  His  Son  Jesaa  Christ.    This  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life.** 

In  the  second  Epistle  we  see  the  zealous  conservator  of  Apostolic 
orthodoxy.  "  He  that  abideth  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  he  hath  both 
the  Father  and  the  Son.     If  there  come  any  unto  you  and  bring  not 
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this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God 
speed,  for  he  that  biddeth  him  Ood  speed  is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds." 
In  the  third  Epistle  there  is  the  same  theological  orthodox  ring,  *'  I 
rejoiced  greatly  when  the  brethren  came  and  testified  of  the  truth  that 
is  in  thee,  even  as  thou  walkest  in  truth.  I  have  no  greater  joy 
than  to  hear  that  my  children  walk  in  truth."  We  may  add,  if  the 
middle  of  the  Apocalypse  be  prophetical — the  beginning  and  end  are  full 
of  theology. 

That  the  theology  of  St.  John  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
other  Apostles  we  are  fully  persuaded — and  it  is  by  comparing  them  to- 
gether that  we  elicit  the  full  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  they 
contain.  Each  one  is  a  fitting  complement  to  the  other.  No  one  must  be 
taken  alone.  In  the  beautiful  Liebfrauenkirche  at  Treves  there  are  twelve 
shafts,  named  after  the  twelve  Apostles,  each  bearing  on  it  a  portion  of  the 
Apostles'  creed.  It  is  the  ai'tistic  embodiment  of  an  old  legend,  which 
ascribes  the  authorship  of  that  ancient  symbol  to  the  twelve  in  common, 
each  being  represented  as  contributing  a  sentence.  Historically  the 
legend  is  valueless,  but,  like  some  others,  it  mythically  presents  a  truth. 
We  must  consult  all  the  inspired,  if  we  would  reap  in  fulness  the  riches 
of  their  inspiration. 

To  point  out  the  peciiliarities  of  St.  John  the  Divine  is  beyond  our 
power  in  this  paper — we  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  general  sum- 
ming up  of  our  learned  friend  Dr.  Schafif: — 

**  Asia  Minor  was  at  that  time  the  principal  field  on  which  the  Christianity  of  Peter 
and  Paul  was  developing  itself  against  persecution  without,  and  incipient  corruption 
within  ;  especially  against  heresy,  now  clothed  in  the  Judoistic  garb  of  a  stiff,  narrow 
legalism  and  ritualism,  now  in  the  wild  heathen  dress  of  antinomianism  and  spiritual- 
ism. St.  John,  originally  an  Apostle  of  tho  Jews,  and  the  intimate  colleague  of 
Peter,  afterwards  the  successor  of  the  Gentile  Apostle  Paul,  but  surviving  both,  and 
contemporary  with  the  third  native  Christian  genoratitn,  was  admirably  qualified  to 
sum  up  the  results  of  the  previous  labours,  to  reconcile  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christianity  both  in  theory  and  in  practice ;  to  give  to  tho  Church  the  unity  of  truth 
and  love,  and  to  secure  it  thus  against  all  enemies  without  or  within.  Through  his 
intimacy  with  the  Loid,  his  religious  depth  and  fervour,  and  his  large  experience,  he 
was  best  fitted  also  to  complete  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament,  and  especially 
to  lead  the  Church,  by  the  purest  and  loftiest  exhibition  of  the  life  of  the  incarnate 
Son  of  God,  to  the  highest  grade  of  knowledge — and  thus  at  the  same  time  to  furnish 
tho  most  effectual  positive  refutation  of  the  rising  Ebionistic  and  Gnostic  errors 
concerning  the  pei-son  and  work  of  Christ,  which,  like  the  shades  of  night,  must  fly 
before  the  sun  of  truth.  The  vigorous  life  of  the  Asiatic  Church  in  the  second 
century  bore  witness  to  this  consummating  efficiency  of  John.  But  tho  abiding  and 
indestructible  monuments  of  his  labours  are  his  writings,  in  which  truth  and  love, 
earnestness  and  mildness,  power  and  meekness,  religious  depth  and  childlike 
simplicity,  the  boldness  of  the  eagle  and  the  gentleness  of  the  dove,  are  wonderfully 
blended,  and  through  which  the  Christian  world  enters  daily  into  the  inmost 
sanctuary  of  the  apostolic  theology  and  religion.'* 

John  Stoughton. 
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•*  God  is  a  Father  to  the  fatherless."     How  fullv  this  truth  has  been 
realised  in  my  history  !     Did  I  not  bear  testimony  to  God's  eTcrlasting 
faithfulness  and  providential  care  I  should  be  worse  than  an  infidel. 
Since  I  was  left  without  parents  and  have  had  to  exert  myself,  I  noTer 
was  without  a  home  more  than  just  sufficient  time  to  recruit  my  strengtL 
From  leaving  one  family  and  passing  into  another,  has  not  to  my  recol- 
lection exceeded  a  month  at  any  time,  unless  I  have  requested  or  needed 
a  longer  time  of  rest.     A  month  after  my  return  from  Fortrim,  I  foimd 
myself  whirling  along  the  Great  Northern  line  to  my  new  home— 
Downham  Hall.     It  was  a  large  house  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  village 
of  Downham,  in  one  of  the  midland  counties.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mogisoa 
were  the  occupants  ;  they  had  a  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  some 
of  whom    were    grown    up.     I    had   three    pupils,   varying  in  ages 
from   eight  to  tliirteen  years,    Mabel,  Harriet,  and  Susan.     Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Morrison  were  Christian  people,    and  anxious  that  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children   should  be  based  on  religious   principles.    The 
time  allotted  to  study  at  first  did  not  exceed  five  hours  daily,  therefore 
I  had  much  time  at  my  own  disposal,  and  I  began  to  look  around 
to  see  if  I  could  not  employ  myself  in  some  useful  work.     On  making 
inquiries,  I  found  that  the  poor  of  the  village  had  been  much  neglected. 
There  was  a  Sunday  school,  and  two  little  Dame  schools.     The  village 
contained  400   inhabitants.     Mr.   Kingston  was  the  rector;  he  was  a 
proud,  strong,  self-willed  man;  when  he  had  preached  his  two  sermons  on 
the  Sunday   he  considered  his  work   was  dona     His  sermons  were 
generally  dry  and  argumentative ;  and  the  lesson  he  meant  to  convey 
was  lost  sight  of  before  he  came   to  the   conclusion   of  his  discouise. 
When  the  poor  people  were  ill  they  were  told  to  send  to  the  rectory  for 
anything  they  might  require ;  but  as  for  religious  instruction,  they  had  very 
little.    Finding  that  many  of  the  poor  could  not  read,  and  so  were  neglec- 
ted, I  asked  permission  to  visit  them  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison;  they 
readily  gave  their  consent,  saying,  that  the  time  after  study  was  my  own, 
and  I  might  employ  it  as  I  pleased  ;  further,  that  they  would  be  glad  to 
have  some  one  to  look  after  the  poor.     Mr.  Morrison  provided  me  with 
an  ample  supply  of  religious  tracts,  and,  after  covering  and  numbering 
them,  I  set  out  upon  my  work.     There  was  not  a  cottage  into  which  I 
did  not  gain  admittance,  and  a  request  to  come  again.     I  would  some- 
times go  in  the  evening,  that  I  might  catch  the  labourer  as  he  returned 
from  his  daily  toil.     If  I  found  him   a  little  surly,  noticing  his  little 
ones,  or  taking  the  baby  in  my  arms  would  bring  a  smile  over  his 
face,  and  he  would  listen  as  a  little  child  to  what  I  had  to  say. 
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Of  course  it  soon  came  to  Mr.  Kingston's  ears  what  I  was  doing.  He 
did  not  like  it,  he  became  stiff  and  haughty  in  his  manner  toward  me. 
But  the  work  amongst  the  poor  of  the  village  became  mj  delight  I 
threw  my  whole  enei^  into  it,  and  found  it  a  solace  for  many  a  trouble, 
and  a  stay  to  many  a  tear.  I  ascertained  that  the  parish  doctor  lived 
some  miles  from  the  village ;  and  that  he  had  several  scattered  hamlets  to 
attend  to  ;  therefore,  the  medical  attendance  the  poor  cottagers  had  was 
very  deticient.  When  the  old  people  sent  for  the  apothecary,  he  would 
generally  speak  in  this  way  to  them,  "  What  is  the  use  of  your  sending 
for  me ;  you  can't  expect  to  live  always ;  you  must  die  out  some  time." 
The  needy  villagers  had  not  much  comfort  from  his  visits.  This  led  me 
in  the  evenings  to  read  some  medical  books  ;  and  having  received  some 
general  instructions  from  a  brother  who  was  a  medical  man,  I  began  to 
use  my  little  knowledge  among  the  people.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison 
kept  a  medicine  chest,  so  that  I  would  weigh  and  make  up  simple  medi- 
cines ;  I  generally  found,  however,  that  extra  nourishment  was  the  best 
medicine.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison  never  refused  me  anything  I  chose 
to  order.  Mrs.  Moirison,  on  one  occasion,  said,  "  Miss  Burdet,  you 
must  show  more  favour  to  those  who  go  to  church  than  to  those  who  go 
to  the  little  chapel,  and  try  to  lead  them  to  the  church ;"  but  to  this  I 
replied,  "  I  cannot  do  so,  Mrs.  Morrison,  my  visits  and  your  gifts  must 
be  impartial,  nor  can  I  persuade  any  to  leave  their  chapel  for  the 
church."  Happily,  she  never  mentioned  the  subject  again.  Sometimes 
she  would  laughingly  say,  "  I  shall  call  you  *  the  beggar.' "  To  which  I 
would  reply,  "  I  will  accept  the  title;  as  long  as  *  the  beggar '  gets  what 
she  demands  she  will  not  despise  her  name." 

My  next  object  was  to  get  the  people  once  or  twice  a  week  together 
to  hear  the  Word  of  God ;  I  should  not  have  time  to  read  every  week 
to  each  separately  of  those  who  could  not  read.  There  was  only  one 
way  to  meet  this  difficulty,  that  was,  to  assemble  them  in  one  cottage.  I 
talked  it  over  with  Mrs.  Morrison,  mentioning  my  wish  to  commence  Bible 
reading  at  both  ends  of  the  village  every  week,  at  seven  o'clock  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays,  if  Mr.  Morrison  and  she  did  not  object  to  mygoing  out 
alcme  in  the  evenings.  This  plan  they  fully  entered  into ;  provided  me 
with  candles,  and  also  a  small  lantern  to  take  in  my  hand  on  dark  nights, 
as  some  parts  of  the  village  were  lonely.  But  I  had  no  fear,  I  knew  T 
was  in  safe  keeping.  My  classes  included  any  who  liked  to  come.  I 
had  men  and  women  varying  in  ages  from  twenty-five  to  ninety-four. 

I  would  occasionally  meet  with  Mr.  Kingston  passing  through  the 
village  ;  but  to  avoid  me  he  would  cross  the  road  ;  and  if  we  did  meet, 
when  I  spoke  he  would  answer  me  in  a  sharp,  cross,  irritable  voice.  He 
occasionally  spent  the  evening  at  the  hall.     When  I  came  into  the  room 
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and  spoke  to  him,  lie  would  pointedly  turn  aside  and  speak  to  Mr. 
Morrison  or  any  one  near  j  Bometimes  Mr.  Morrison  would  say,  "Mr. 
Kingston,  Miss  Burdet  is  speaking  to  you  ; "  he  would  then  give  a  short 
and  sharp  reply,  which  would  make  me  feel  uncomfortahle.  If  company 
were  present  he  would  try  to  mortify  me  in  various  way«,  so  much  so 
that  Mr.  Morrison  would  come  to  me  afterwards  in  his  kind 
Christian  manner  and  say,  "  I  think  I  can  see  how  it  is,  Miss  Burdet,  hut 
never  mind,  you  have  our  full  approbation  in  all  you  are  doing,  go  on, 
we  wiH  help  you.  You  are  quite  right  in  your  course,  but  it  pains  me 
to  see  how  the  rector  treats  you."  I  used  to  reply,  **  Oh,  do  not  be 
pained  about  it,  Mr.  Morrison,  it  does  not  signify,  I  do  not  think  of  it 
after  it  is  past." 

When  holding  may  Bible  readings  Mr.  Elingston  would  sometimes 
suddenly  open  the  cottage  door,  and  in  a  rude  and  unkind  way  say, 
"  Oh,  it  is  y<m  here,  is  it ;  well,  you  will  not  do  much  good  or  much 
harm  !"  I  would  call  to  him  to  come  in  and  take  the  class,  but  he  would 
at  once  slam  the  door  and  be  gone. 

For  ^\Q  years  I  went  on  in  this  way  encountering  and  enduring  his 
opposition.  The  poor  people  when  ill  would  send  for  me ;  if  I  men- 
tioned Mr.  Kingston  and  said  that  they  should  send  to  him,  they  would 
reply,  "  If  we  send  for  him  it  is  true  that  he  gives  us  help ;  but  we  wants 
something  more  than  that — though  we  be  poor  people,  Miss  Burdet,  we 
likes  a  parson  to  be  a  parson,  and  we  'spects  him  to  talk  to  us  a  bit 
about  God  and  the  other  world."  So  I  visited  them  in  their  sorrows, 
and  tiied  to  instruct  and  comfort  them  as  they  neared  the  borders  of 
another  world. 

I  had  myself  two  or  three  sharp  attacks  of  illness  within  Uie  five 
years  of  my  stay  at  Downham,  which  confined  me  to  my  bed  or  to  the 
house  for  a  time ;  but  Mr.  Elingston  never  enquired  for  me,  nor  did  he 
utter  a  word  of  congratulation  or  good  will  when  I  was  able  to  get  about 
again.  I  never  received  a  kind  or  encouraging  word  from  him  at  any 
time.  I  felt  that  I  needed  spiritual  teaching  for  myself,  but  there  was 
''  no  man  who  cared  for  my  soul."  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
meeting  with  many  clergymen  in  this  family ;  they  frequently  came  for 
days  together,  yet  I  never  derived  any  spiritual  benefit  from  their 
conversation.  If  they  had  sometimes  spoken  a  word  for  their  Master 
it  would  have  cheered  me  and  given  a  new  impetus  to  my  feet,  and 
fresh  strength  fOr  my  work  j  but  no ;  they  hid  their  ''  colours  "  often 
under  their  worldliness  and  frivolity.  Some  of  them  when  they 
addressed  me  never  allowed  me  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact^  that  I  was  only 
the  governess  of  the  family. 

At  last  a  time  came  when  God  laid  His  afflicting  hand  on  Mr. 
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Kingston.       His    health  b^an  to   fail,  medical  aid  was  sought,  and 
though  no  immediate  danger  was  entertained,  there  were  unfavourable 
symptoms.     He  still  continued  to  do  '^  duty,"  but  his  health  gradually 
declined.     I  would  go  time  after  time  to  enquire  for  him ;   if  I  met 
with    him  I    would    express   pleasure   at   seeing   him   out,   and   he 
would  rather  awkwardly  answer,  "  Thank  you,  thank  you."   This  strong 
man   was  being  brought  low ;    you  could   see  how  he  was  fighting 
against  disease,  but  its  progress  could  not  be  stopped.      Other  medical 
m.en  were  called  in,  but  mediciae  failed  to  benefit  him  ;  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up,  was    confined  to  the  house,  then  to  his  room,  and  rapidly 
grew  worse.     One  Saturday,  as  I  was  sitting  with  the  family,  the  ser- 
vant came  in  with  a  message  to  ask  me  to  go  to  the  rectory.    Various  were 
the  surmises  and  the  opinions  as  to  what  I  could  be  sent  for.      In  the 
aftomoon,  with  a  slow  and  somewhat  timid  step,  I  walked  to  the  rec- 
tory.    On  my  knocking  at  the  door  Mrs.  Kingston  opened  it,  told  me 
that  Mr.  Kingston  was  much  worse,  and  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  till 
he  had  seen  me.     ''  You  will  not  mind  seeing  him,  will  you.  Miss  Bur- 
det  I "     "  Oh,  dear,  no,  Mrs,  Kiogston,"  I  said,  "  why  should  1 1    I 
have  seen  many  very,  very  ill,  both  men  and  women."     "  Come  with 
me,"  she  then  replied,  and  with  a  sad,  sorrowful  heart  she  told  me  he 
could  not  live  many  days.     When  she  had  composed  herself  we  both  en- 
tered that  chamber  of  death.     A  strange  feeling  crept  over  me  as  I 
gazed  on  the  face  of  that  once  proud,  self-willed,  determined  man  j  there 
was  something  most  solemn  in  the  scene.     There  he  sat,   pillowed  up, 
wrapped  round  in  a  blanket,  with  a  rigid  and  determined  expression  of 
countenance.     There  was  no  look  of  peace  or  happiness  shining  in  that 
face.     Mr.  Kingston  looked  up  as  I  entered,  and  slightly  coloured  ;  but 
I  walked  up  to  him  and  spoke  in  my  usual  way.     He  bade  me  sit  down 
opposite  to  him,  where  he  could  look  at  me.     "  Miss  Burdet,  I    have 
something  to  say  to  you.     I  have  sent  for  you  to  ask  your  forgiveness. 
Will  you  forgive  me  ]    I  am  sorry  for  my  treatment  of  you."      "  Stop, 
stop,   Mr.    Kingston,  I  have  nothing    to  forgive,"  I  replied.      '*  But 
answer  me,"  said  he,  "  will  you  forgive  me]  "     "Yes,  yes,  it  is  forgiven 
and  forgotten  long  ago,  if  I  had  anything  to  forgive."     Then,  in  a  deep, 
sepulchral  tone  he  replied,  "  Hear  me,  you  have  been  a  living,  walking 
reproof  to  me  ever  since  you  came  into  this  village."    "  Mr.  Kingston, 
pray  do  not  talk  to  me  in  this  way,"  I  said.     "  You  must  hear  me.  Miss 
Burdet.     I  am  a  dying  man.    I  must  speak.     God  placed  me  to  be  the 
clergyman  of  this  parish,  to  take  care  of  it.    He  gave  me  the  souls  of  up- 
wards of  400  to  look  after,  to  feed,  to  care  for.     Ho  saw  I  neglected  His 
work.     I  did  it  not,  but  you,  Miss  Burdet — yes  you,  a  governess — ^have 
done  my  work — His  work  for  me — and  I  thank  you."     It  was  in  vain 
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I  fried  to  stop  him,  and  poor  Mrs.  Kingston  was  sitting  by  me,  adding  to 
this  most  touching  and  trying  scene  by  her  deep  sobs.  He  went  on — 
"  Your  very  footsteps,  Miss  Burdet,  have  been  a  reproach  to  me.  They 
seemed  to  have  a  voice  from  God  in  them  which  said  to  me,  *  As  yon  have 
not  done  My  work,  I  have  sent  this  one  who  will  do  it  for  Me.'  I  avoided 
you,  I  disliked  you,  the  very  sight  of  you  was  an  annoyance.  I  tried  to 
stop  you,  to  discourage  you,  to  make  you  give  it  up ;  but  no,  you 
heeded  it  not,  but  still  continued.  Yes,  I  thank  you  for  it  all,  Miss 
Burdet.  I  am  glad  the  work  has  been  done."  The  scene  to  me  was  a 
most  painful  one,  and  as  I  wished  him  farewell,  he  said,  *^  God  bless 
you,"  and  I  left  the  room. 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  felt  so  humbled  in  my  whole  life  as  I  did  at 
this  interview.  I  could  not  lift  up  my  eyes  to  the  bright,  blue 
sky  above,  and  had  I  known  the  lowest  place  in  Gkxl's  universe — at  His 
footstool  there  would  I  have  fallen.  I  was  thankful  to  reach  the 
retirement  of  my  own  peaceful  little  room  unobserved,  that  I  might 
compose  my  agitated  frame  before  I  re-appeared  in  the  family  circle,  for 
I  determined  that  what  had  passed  should  not  escape  my  lips,  for  the 
sake  of  the  poor,  sorrowing  wife — ^besides  how  could  I  tell  it  1 

On  the  following  Monday  morning  Mr.  Kingston,  after  a  paroxysm 
of  suffering,  breathed  out  his  soul  to  God.  I  followed  him  to  the  grave, 
the  first  funeral  I  ever  attended,  and  as  I  stood  by  his  coffin  in  that 
little  village  church,  the  reality  of  life  and  death  burst  upon  me,  and  it 
seemed  more  than  ever  a  solemn   and  an  awful  thing  to  die  and  give  iu 

an  account  to  God. 

*  *  «  «  * 

A^few  days  ago,  one  of  the  old  women  who  used  to  attend  my  class  at 
Downham  was  asked  by  Mabel  Morrison  if  she  had  any  message  to  send 
me.  *'  Yea"  she  replied,  "  Tell  her  my  Jesus  has  tooken  away  all  them 
that  I  loves,  and  I  think  its  'cause  He  wants  all  my  love  His  self;  He 
wants  poor  old  Molly  to  love  'un  the  more,  and  so  I  does — for  I  loves  'un 
dearly  !     Tell  her  that,  please  Miss  Morrison,  for  me." 

I  often  get  messages  from  the  poor  cottagers  there,  but  I  shall  never 
go  amongst  them  again.  Meta  Eldin. 


Of  all  things  men  dislike  most  being  gloomy.  Rightly  so,  for  the 
most  fortunate  have  troubles  enough  to  need  some  counterpoise  of 
pleasura  Our  first  thought  is  living ;  our  next,  living  happily :  none 
of  us  like  cloudy  weather  if  we  can  get  blue  sky.     The  difficulty  is  to 
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find  happiness  wortli  the  name.     Animal  spirits  only  serve  in  health  and 
sunshine  ;  let  the  body  droop  or  aflfairs  get  wrong,  or  trials  enter  our 
dicle    and  they  leave  ns  when  we  need  them  most.     Competence  or 
wealth  are  as  unsatisfying,  for  they,  too,  fail  us  when  the  heart  is 
overshadowed.     They  can  do  much  to  soothe  and  temper  pain,  but  only 
within  certain  limits,  and  are  wholly  worthless  where  the  soul  is  sick. 
An  embroidered  slipper  will  not  ease  an  aching  foot,  nor  a  costly  ring 
an  ailing  finger ;  a  crown  may  make  the  temples  throb,  but  cannot  cure 
them  •  and  a  velvet  robe  may  hide  a  troubled  heart,  but  cannot  touch  its 
sorrow.     Pleasure  sought  for  its  own  sake  is  but  a  mocking  shadow — 
a  dream  that  serves  us  till  it  break,  but  leaves  us  lonely  after.     Com- 
panions,  amusement,   study,   dissipation,  are  only  diversions  of  our 
thoughts  from  cares  and  heaviness  that  wait  till  we  return  again  into 
ourselves  to  burden  us  afresh.     After  all,  it  is  not  what  is  round,  but 
what  is  in  us ;  not  what  we  have,  but  what  we  are,  that  makes  us  really 

happy. 

We  want  a  cheery  firo  on  the  hearth  of  our  own  spirits ;  a  fire  always 

clear-— always  at  our  command.  Without  that  we  have  to  go  abroad  for 
comfort,  and  we  return  only  to  find  our  bosoms  dark  and  cold.  The 
mind  is  its  own  place,  and  must  find  its  own  happiness  in  itself,  or 
remain  discontented,  whatever  its  outward  lot. 

The  fact  is,  our  hearts  have  a  secret  trouble,  that  nothing  life  supplies 
can  remedy.  They  feel  they  are  not  what  they  should  be ;  they  hunger 
after  goodness,  and  yet  shrink  from  it  j  they  know  the  better  and  yet 
choose  the  worse.  They  are  not  at  peace  with  their  own  selves,  and 
real  happiness  is  hopeless  till  they  are  so.. 

Beligion  has  in  every  age  tried  to  meet  the  want ;  has  tried,  and 
mostly  failed.  Some  have  sought  to  give  the  comfort  needed  by  con- 
doning vice  while  offering  the  magic  power  of  rites  to  cancel  it ;  others 
have  preached  a  blind  submission  to  our  fate;  but  all  alike  have  left  the 
soul  unsatisfied.  Christianity  repeats  the  proffer  of  the  needed  balm : 
let  us  see  how  far  its  promise  seems  to  warrant  confidence. 

It  is  very  certain  that,  with  all  its  seriousness,  t)ie  Bible  is  a  calmly 
joyful  book  throughout.  Abraham  speaks  of  his  rejoicing  to  see  Christ's 
day  afar  off;  David  invokes  God  as  his  exceeding  joy ;  Isaiah  breaks 
out  into  apostrophes  to  aU  nature  to  join  in  his  gladness — "  Sing,  O  ye 
Heavens  ;  break  forth  into  singing,  je  mountains ; " — ^1  the  Old  Testa- 
ment rings  as  with  the  sound  of  cymbals,  and  psalte^,  and  harp.  So, 
no  less,  i^e  New  Testament.  It  calls  on  us  to  r«|joice  in  God — to  re- 
joice evermore;  to  rejoice  with  joy  imspeakable :  it  .opens  with  the 
songs  of  angels,  and  it  closes  with  viuons  of  Paradise. 

How  is  it,  theui  that  religion,  as  presented  in  such  a  book,  is  so 
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generally  regarded  as  the  very  reverse  of  cheerful  9    The  fact  is  beyond 
question  :  the  answer  needs  variety  of  explanation. 

One  cause  readily  occurs:  it  not  only  does  not  flatter  our  self  esteem; 
it  wounds  it.  Other  religions  strive  to  make  us  think  well  of  our- 
selves ;  this  condemns  us.  To  a  superficial  view,  moreover,  its  very 
joy  is  tinged  with  sadness.  It  speaks  of  self-denial,  and  makes  light  of 
all  to  which  we  are  addicted.  Its  pleasures  are  refined  and  spiritual, 
such  as  suit  a  healthy  moral  state  alone ;  condemn  the  merely  sensuoos, 
and  only  incidentally  concern  the  intellect.  They  are  grave  and  thought- 
ful, and  necessarily  discountenance  the  frivolous  and  gay.  They  are  too 
pure  and  too  serious  for  the  common  taste.  A  revolution  in  our  nature 
is  required  before  we  see  them  at  their  proper  worth. 

The  illustrations  ofiered  by  perverted  religiousness  doubtless  add  to 
this  aversion.  Men  of  diseased  minds,  like  Cowper,  are  not  uncommon, 
in  whom  unquestioned  religious  principle  is  associated  with  depressing 
gloom.  But  it  is  not  just  to  blame  religion  with  such  morbid  views. 
Men  who  distort  Christianity  thus,  would  do  the  same  with  anything 
by  which  their  brooding  fancies  happened  to  be  engrossed. 

They  see  everything  through  a  disturbing  medium,  like  some  kinds  of 
insects  whose  eyes  are  cloudy  microscopes,  exaggerating,  while  they 
dai*ken,  what  they  look  at. 

Madness  has  endless  forms,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  it  did  not  take 
a  religious  turn  at  times,  as,  at  others,  it  runs  riot  in  politics,  love^  or 
science.  Any  strong  emotion  is  enough  for  it  to  follow  to  the  saddest 
or  most  foolish  ends. 

Men  of  naturally  gloomy  temperament,  and  those  whose  minds  are 
clouded  in  religious  things  by  unhealthy  theological  training,  work  a 
similar  evil  in  their  presentations  of  Christianity.  Morbid  habits  of  in- 
trospection, dwelling  on  real  or  imagined  personal  faults,  turn  the  joy- 
fulness  of  their  belief  to  an  artificial  melancholy.  David  Brainerd,  saint 
as  he  was,  is  an  example  of  the  one  class ;  Wilberforce  may  represent 
the  other.  The  journals  of  both  are  prolonged  self-crimination;  spiritual 
Newgate  calendars, — ^to  read  which,  without  knowing  the  men,  one  would 
feel  as  if  he  were  in  very  bad  company.  Page  after  page  you  have  onlj 
evil  and  lamentations.  They  seem  to  write  in  sackcloth,  with  heads 
strewed  with  penitential  ashes.  One  feels  that  such  a  mood,  in  men  like 
them,  is  utterly  unnatural ;  that  to  tfldk  only  of  themselves  and  of  their 
shortcomings,  is  far  from  flattering  to  their  hope  and  faith.  Pray  do  not 
judge  of  the  New  Testament  by  such  doleful  self-anatomy.  Credit  it  to 
its  right  source — a  natural  despondency,  or  the  dismal  lesson  of  a  mis- 
taken school. 

The  narrow  and  unwarranted  requirements  of  some  religionists  help 
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further  to  distaste  men  with  Christianity.  Thej  add  endless  Tables  of 
their  own  to  the  two  written  for  us  all  by  GocL  Christian  liberty  is 
unknown  to  them.  Kight  conduct  means,  in  their  opizuon,  walking  by 
conventional  rules,  for  most  of  which  they  can  give  no  solid  groimds. 
They  would  fain  take  all  colour  from  our  life,  and  make  it  a  dull  mono- 
tony of  useless  self-denial.  Their  creed  is  a  long  string  of  frivolous 
negations.  They  would  lead  men  to  Heaven  by  a  path  so  narrow  as  to 
tear  oif  every  rag  of  innocent  enjoyment  as  they  pass.  This  must  not  be 
read ;  that  must  not  be  worn ;  you  must  not  laugh ;  you  must  keep 
strictly  in  a  wretched  sheep-walk  of  formality ;  you  must  eschew  culture  ; 
must  clip  the  wings  of  your  thoughts ;  and  must  believe  that  all  the 
light  in  the  world  is  confined  to  the  little  Goshen  of  their  weak-minded 
ritualistic  circle.  But  this  is  not  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

The  keynote  of  true  Chidstian  cheerfulness  is  found  in  the  pi'ovision 
made  in  Scripture  for  our  deepest,  truest  want.  Made  for  happiness, 
we  can  only  find  it  in  true  goodness.  As  long  as  the  breast  feels  bur- 
dened by  its  guilt,  it  must  be  sad.  A  quiet  conscience  is  the  only  lasting 
joy.  But  between  us  and  this  there  lies  a  sense  of  sin  which  dwells  upon 
the  past,  however  p\u:«  the  present.  Nor  can  we  have  the  satisfaction 
of  self-approval  even  when  we  live  our  best.  The  heart  knows  its 
failings  when  it  seems  to  have  the  fewest,  and  cannot  hide  from  itself 
that  there  is  One  who  reads  its  sins,  however  secret.  Self-accusation,  just 
and  stem,  stands  before  us  with  reproachful  looks,  and  mars  our  peace. 
But  here,  Christianity  comes  in.  It  greets  the  penitent  with  healing 
words — ^^  Thy  sins,  which  are  many,  are  all  forgiven  thee ;  go  in  peace." 
"  I  will  be  merciful  to  thy  unrighteousnesses,  and  thy  sins,  and  thy 
iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more."  How  can  it  be  but  that  at  such 
sounds  the  cloud  over  the  spirit  breaks,  the  bosom  calms,  the  whole 
soul  rejoices !  It  is  the  clear  shining  of  the  siin  after  days  of  darkness  ; 
it  is  the  loosing  of  the  burden  from  our  shoulders ;  it  is  the  day  return- 
ing after  night. 

As  with  the  past,  so  with  the  futui'e.  Fear  removed,  love  is  kindled, 
and,  at  the  same  moment,  there  is  One  revealed  whom  our  spirit  can 
adore.  To  be  greatly  happy  we  must  have  an  ideal  whom  our  hearts 
can  worship  and  aspire  to  imifcate.  Christianity  unveils  the  glorious 
majesty  of  the  Almighty  and  we  feel  we  have  what  our  nature  needs.  A 
peifect,  holy,  loving  Father,  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal,  looks  serenely 
on  us,  and  bids  us  seek  His  face,  and  find  our  heaven  in  submissive, 
reverent  love.  Till  now  we  had  no  certain  rule  of  conduct — no  light  to 
follow — ^no  beaten  road.  Henceforth  the  Divine  will  supplies  the  want. 
We  have  what  we  have  been  blindly  seeking,  a  standard  of  righteous 
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living  towaixls  which  we  may  ever  strive.  Still  more;  we  have  the 
promise  of  Almighty  help  to  aid  oar  weakness.  We  lean  upon  the 
everlasting  Arm. 

A  heart  thus  won  to  love  and  duty  has  a  thousand  elements  of  joy. 
To  love  is,  itself,  all  joys  in  one.  God  in  Christ  becomes  our  excelling 
joy.  We  are  glad  when  they  say  to  us,  let  us  go  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  His  worship,  alike  in  calm  communion  in  the  thoughts,  or  with 
the  multitude,  is  a  sacrifice  of  joy.  We  delight  in  approaching  unto 
God.  Men  think  little  of  the  Sabbath-bell  when  they  are  light  and 
careless,  but  there  is  no  such  music  to  the  heart  that  is  filled  with 
heavenly  love.  Let  it  be  exiled  from  it  for  a  while,  and  each  return- 
ing week  makes  its  memory  dearer.  Its  only  solace  is,  that  solitude 
itself  is  full  of  Him  it  loves. 

Love,  like  the  morning  light,  must  shine  diffusive  throughout  ail  its 
sphere,  and  multiplies  itself  by  shining.  Itself  rejoicing,  it  must  spread 
its  joy,  in  gratitude,  and  from  a  natural  law.  Christian  work  inrites 
it,  and  gives  more  gladness  than  it  causes.  To  make  men  happy  is  to 
make  ourselves  the  happiest ;  for  all  true  satisfacticm  springs  from  self- 
denial.     Unselfishness  is  love,  and  love  is  heaven. 

The  sweet  realization  of  a  Father's  care  in  all  the  changes  of  our  life 
is  stiU  another  element  of  peaceful  joy.  Cares  will  come  ;  the  sky  will 
darken — ^but  the  darker  the  night,  the  brighter  the  golden  stars  of  the 
promises.  Beligion,  like  a  fine  jewel,  shines  brightest  in  the  dark. 
Troubles  lose  the  name  to  a  godly  man.  Heavy  clouds  they  may  be  for  a 
time,  but  presently  they  roll  into  the  light  and  torn  to  snowy  whiteness. 
For  are  not  trials  but  a  discipline  of  love  to  work  out  rest  from  trial 
tlirough  eternity  ?  Heart  and  flesh  may  faint  and  fail,  but  God  is  the 
strength  of  His  people's  heart,  and  their  portion  for  ever.  How  can 
they  but  rejoice  who  have  the  Almighty  on  their  side  7 

So  in  much  else.  Have  they  not  the  promise  that  He  whom  they 
love  will  love  them  to  the  end,  and  present  them  blameless  before  the 
presence  of  His  glory,  with  exceeding  joy  1  Can  they  be  sad  whatever 
happens,  in  the  prospect  religion  yields  \  They  rejoice  in  hope  of  the 
glory  of  God.  Walking  towards  the  light  all  dbadows  fall  behind  them. 
Their  face  shines  as  they  get  nearer  the  Everlasting  Day.  Earthly  jojs 
pass ;  friends  die,  or  change ;  strength  fails ;  pleasure  in  things  around 
abates  with  years ;  the  brow  gets  furrowed ;  the  candle  bums  down  to 
the  socket ;  the  silver  cord  is  loosened,  and  the  golden  bowl  broken, 
and  the  pitcher  comes  near  its  breaking  at  the  fountain,  and  the  wheel 
at  the  dstem ;  but  at  eventide  there  is  still  light.  The  good  man  dies 
gently,  as  a  weary  worn-out  wind.  He  is  a  shock  of  com  fully  ripe  for 
^e  gamer  of  God.     He  is  often  noblest  as  he  leaves,  like  the  sonuner 
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son  thi^t  is  lai^est  at  its  setting.    And  like  the  sun,  his  light  still  shines 
long  after  he  has  left  ns.     The  end  of  the  good  man  is  peace. 

CUNNINOHAM  GeIKIE,  D.D. 


Fbttbk  Lane. 

The  Independent  Chnrch  in  Fetter-lane,  London,  can  claun  a  long  and  a 
respectable  history.  Though  the  accounts  of  its  first  planting  are  somewhat 
defective,  it  is  probably  one  of  those  niunerous  Nonconformist  stations  which 
sprang  into  existence  immediately  after  the  secession  of  1662,  or  at  the  date 
of  the  Indidgence,  ten  years  later.  One  reason  for  this  inference  is  that, 
prior  to  the  great  fire,  the  Dissenters  were  found  cosily  ensconced,  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  present  site,  and  in  a  convenient  '*  conventicle,' 
having  '^seventeen  pews  and  divers  benches.''  Why  the  building  was 
divided  into  squares  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  doubtless  the  plan  adopted 
aided  the  members  in  baffling  the  persecution  then  prevalent,  or  sometimes 
enabled  them  altogether  to  escape  its  fury.  When  fire  had  destroyed  the 
neighbouring  churches  this  old  sanctuary  remained  intact,  and  the  Episco- 
I>alians  discovered  sufficient  attraction  in  its  homely  accommodation  forcibly 
to  appropriate  it  to  their  own  use,  until  the  city  churches  were  rebuilt.  Here 
preached  John  Turner,  the  ejected  minister  of  Sunbury,  Middlesex,  whose 
zealous,  self-denying  labours  in  London  during  the  progress  of  the  plague 
demand  honourable  remembrance.  Subsequently  the  chapel  in  New-street,* 
with  its  high  pews  and  benches,  was  superseded  by  a  more  pretentious  erec- 
tion in  Fetter-lane,  where  Baxter  occasionally  preached  ;  but,  in  1732,  this 
edifice  gave  place  to  another  building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

To  go  back  to  the  era  of  Puritanism  we  find  the  first  name  connected  with 
the  church  in  Fetter-lane  to  be  that  of  Thomas  Goodwin,  D.D.,  a  man  who, 
with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Owen,  was  in  his  day  the  most  considerable  scholar 
among  the  Independents.  His  learning  being  solid  and  varied,  his  natural 
gifts  were  more  than  respectable,  although  his  style  of  writing  is  remarkable 
for  heaviness.  On  account  of  their  tedious  phraseology  the  doctor's  five 
folios  were  so  generally  neglected  during  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  cheese  factors  and  butchers  were  able  to  compete  with  students 
in  purchasing  them,  until  a  reaction  occurring  in  their  favour,  they  became 
procurable  only  at  a  high  price.  Goodwin  seems  to  have  been  formed  h/ 
nature  for  contemplative  habits  and  a  bearing  of  uncommon  seriousness,  and. 
he  has  bequeathed  us  copious  but  imadomed  accounts  of  his  life  experience. 
As  was  so  frequently  the  case  with  the  giants  of  those  days,  the  pastor's 
impressions  of  the  evil  of  sin  and  of  the  worth  of  a  soul  were  exceedingly 
strong  in  early  life  ;  but  he  imbibed  prejudice  against  Puritanism  from  having 
been  summarily  dismissed  from  the  Lord's  Table  by  a  tutor  at  the  University, 
and  sympathies  thus  estranged  were  not  won  back  to  former  friends  until 
his  20th  year.    During  early  days  and  his  years  of  conformity,  Goodwin 
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attained  to  high  eminence  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge,  holding,  besides 
other  preferment,  the  vicarage  of  Trinity  Church,  till  thia  and  all  other 
worldly  advantages  were  sacrificed  to  conscience  and  for  the  sake  of  *^  the 
Independent  way."  In  the  time  of  the  Laudian  persecution  he  found  a  home 
in  Holland  ;  but,  on  the  assembling  of  the  Long  Parliament,  he  gladly  re- 
turned to  London  to  establish  a  church,  in  the  vicinity  of  Thames-street,  on 
the  basis  of  his  own  dearly  embraced  principles.  Already  regarded  as  an 
oracle  yielding  no  uncertain  sound  he  sat  in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  respectable  members  of  that  august  conclave, 
his  industry  in  attending  the  sittings  being  shown  in  fifteen  manuscript 
volumes  relating  to  its  proceedings  which  he  left  behind.  Rising  into  high  favour 
under  the  ascendency  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  accepted  the  presidency  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  assiduously  discharged  all  public  duties,  be- 
sides gathering  a  church  at  home.  At  the  Restoration  Groodwin,  and  such  as 
Croodwin,  lost  favour,  and  removed  to  London,  his  hearers  for  the  most  pert 
following  him  thither.  His  indulging  in  divers  eccentric  habits  did  not  pre- 
vent him  and  Owen  from  being  distinguished  as  ''  the  two  Atlases  and  Patri- 
archs of  Independency."  Our  author  was  satirized  by  Addison  in  the 
Spectator,  as  one  who,  delighting  in  gloom  and  long  faces,  succeeded  in 
making  both  home  and  Christianity  as  sombre  and  forbidding  as  possible  ; 
and  though  the  sketch  is  a  caricature,  it  is  probable  that  Goodwin  failed  in 
making  religion  as  attractive  as  he  might  have  done.  The  Doctor  was  suc- 
ceeded for  a  fortnight  only  by  Thankful  Owen,  who,  besides  being  an 
ornament  in  his  denomination,  was  also  an  example  of  learning,  good  temper, 
and  piety. 

Stephen  Lobb,  who  followed  Goodwin  and  Owen,  was  known  about  town 
in  the  Revolution  era  as  the  Jacobite  Independent.  There  were  many 
reasons  for  his  being  regarded  with  jealousy  by  adherents  of  opposite 
parties.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  King  James  the  Second,  and,  ooniraiy 
to  the  procedure  of  the  majority  of  Dissenters,  he  welcomed  the  Indulgence 
of  1687.  That  measure,  it  is  true,  for  the  moment  united  Conformists  and 
Nonconformists  in  a  phalanx  which  the  reigning  Stuart  found  invincible, 
but  it  also  brought  division  among  the  Nonconformists  themselves  ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide  with  whom  we  should  sympathise — ^they  who  insisted  on 
the  enforcing  of  penal  laws  to  the  punishment  of  their  own  household  for 
the  sake  of  repressing  popery,  or  they  who  accepted  the  liberty  offered  with- 
out asking  questions.  At  any  rate,  among  those  who  did  welcome  the  new 
reign  of  freedom  was  the  Fetter-lane  pastor,  Stephen  Lobb,  who  went  so  far 
as  boldly  to  advise  the  King  to  prosecute  the  Seven  Bishops,  who  for  long 
and  weary  years  had  preached  absolutism  and  the  reasonableness  of  the 
dispensing  power,  and  who  only  complained  and  opposed  when  they  them- 
selves began  to  feel  the  smart.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  procedure, 
we  must  admit  it  to  have  been  as  conscientious  and  as  logical  as  that  of  other 
Dissenters  who  visited  the  Bishops  in  their  prison  in  the  Tower.  After  the 
Revolution,  Lobb  ranked  as  a  very  considerable  man,  being  much  esteemed 
as  a  scholar  and  as  a  divine.  His  death  occurred  in  a  sad  and  singular 
manner.    One  day,  in  1699,  while  dining  with  a  friend,  he  suddenly  fell  in  a 
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fit  and  expired.  For  a  timo  he  enjoyed  the  assistanoe  of  Thomas  Goodwin, 
a  son  of  the  celebrated  Doctor,  and  a  man  whom  Calamy  speaks  of  as  pos- 
sessed *'  of  great  and  universal  literature  and  obliging  temper." 

During  seven  years,  or  till  the  spring  of  1706,  Benoni  Rowe  was  settled  in 
Fetter-lane,  a  respectable  divine  whom  the  well  known  Thomas  Bradbury 
succeeded.  Bradbury  was  a  sturdy  political  Dissenter  of  the  olden  time  ;  and 
on  account  of  strongly  sympathising  with  the  House  of  Brunswick,  joined  to 
eminent  talents  and  active  industry  in  disseminating  liberal  opinions,  he 
became  an  especial  eyesore  to  the  extreme  High  Church  or  Jacobitical  party;  and 
the  agents  of  that'party,  the  Sacheverel  rioters,  destroyed  the  chapel  in  Carey- 
street,  whither  he  subsequently  removed.  The  pastor  was  doubtless  a  man 
fitted  for  the  times,  and  one  who  deserves  to  be  remembered  with  respect  on  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  he  stood  forward  in  defence  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  when  freedom  had  fewer  advocates  than  now.  He  doubtless  pushed 
certain  of  his  opinions  to  an  undue  length,  and  retained  an  unpleasant  manner, 
bordering  on  uncharitableness,  of  rebuking  what  he  deemed  to  be  errors  in 
others.  But  his  ceaseless  advocacy  of  the  Protestant  succession,  and  his  uncom- 
promising enunciation  of  the  pure  faith  must  excuse  failings  too  common  in 
most  persons.  There  was  one  pleasant  story  with  which  he  entertained  friends 
when  in  an  unbending  mood.  From  Fetter-lane  pulpit,  he  said,  George  the 
First  was  first  proclaimed  to  the  people  of  England.  According  to  agreement 
with  a  friend  at  Court,  a  messenger  announced  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  by 
entering  the  meeting  and  holding  up  a  white  handkerchief.  Thus  instructed, 
Bradbury  startled  his  auditors  by  praying  for  the  reigning  King,  George  the 
First.  He  had  for  an  assistant  a  namesake,  one  Peter  Bradbiuy ;  but  his 
successor  was  Thomas  Tingey,  who  gave  place  to  Doddridge  at  Northampton, 
and  survived  his  removal  to  London  only  a  few.months. 

Any  important  particulars  of  the  life  work  of  Richard  Bawlin,  a  minister 
here  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  who  died  in  1757,  cannot  be  recovered, 
although  he  was  a  respected  leader  among  the  Independents.  Of  this 
pastor's  three  assistants,  John  Farmer  became  at  once  the  most  singular  and 
the  most  unfortunate.  An  able  scholar,  and  possessed  of  fine  abilities,  he 
fell  into  a  partial  derangement  of  mind,  and  consequently  relinquished  re- 
gular service.  Though  by  reason  of  his  affliction  he  lapsed  into  poverty,  he 
retained  a  spirit  of  independence  that  would  not  allow  of  his  accepting  the 
bounty  of  relatives;  and  his  brother,  the  celebrated  Hugh  Farmer,  of 
Walthamstow,  custonuuily  remitted  money  through  a  friend,  who  kept  back 
the  name  of  the  donor.  Bawlin's  other  assistants,  Edward  Hitchin  and 
Edward  Hickman  were  both  worthy  divines,  whose  busy  but  unobtrusive 
lives  included  little  adventure  of  public  interest. 

James  Webb,  whom  his  brethren  set  apart  for  the  ministry  in  1758,  was 
respected  more  for  piety  and  respectability  than  for  any  tidents  possessed 
either  natural  or  acquired.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  trade  ;  but  choosing 
to  study  for  the  ministry,  he  became  entered  as  one  of  the  first  candidates 
of  the  King's  Head  Society,  the  young  scholars  of  which  were  originally 
housed  in  a  comfortable  mansion  on  Clerkonwell-green.  His  death  was  very 
keenly  felt  by  a  wide  and  respectable  circle  of  friends,   and  by  none  more 
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han  by  the  Burder  family,  then  residents  at  Islington.  The  vacancy  was 
at  length  worthily  filled  by  the  election  of  Dr.  Davies,  who,  however,  after- 
wards removed  to  Beading. 

Another  good  man  of  the  last  century  connected  with  this  Meeting-house 
was  William  Maurice,  a  native  of  Ecclesfield,  Yorkshire.  In  a  brief  conne 
of  forty  years  he  accomplished  an  amount  of  work  in  the  best  of  causes, 
which  would  have  reflected  honour  on  a  much  more  extended  career.  In 
his  calling  of  ministering  to  the  faithful  and  awakening  the  careless,  he 
completely  succeeded  ;  and,  dying  triumphantly,  he  thus  left  what  is,  perhaps, 
after  all,  a  minister's  best  remembered  testimony.  On  coming  to  London 
he  received  a  warm  welcome  from  a  numbev  of  leading  divines  ;  and  his 
death,  in  1802,  occasioned  corresponding  grief. 

The  Meeting-house  in  Fetter-lane  has  been  several  times  altered  or  im- 
proved.    In  the  first  year  of  the  present  century  a  sum  of  £400  was  expen- 
ded in  making  the  approaches  more  convenient  ;  and  seven  years  later, 
another  sum  of  £700  was  devoted  to  enlarging  the  building  under  the 
eminently   successful  pastorate  of  George  Burder.     At  this  date  also  the 
almshouse  in  the  chapel  yard,  provided  for  the  use  of  poor  members,  was 
rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  a  munificent  deacon,  Joseph  Bunnell,  whom  the 
transaction  cost  £500.    This  gentleman's  friendship  appears  to  have  been 
very  highly  rated  by  George  Burder  when  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and 
usefulness.    As  being  of  the  number  of  those  few  of  the  descendants  of 
Matthew  Henry,  who  have  preserved  the  faith  so  eloquently  and  lovingly 
expounded  by  that  great  man,  the  family  of  Bunnell  still  exists  to  command 
the  respect  of  the  denominations.    The  chief  living  representative  of  the 
line  is  Peter  Bunnell,  Esq.,  of  Edmonton,  whose  lady,  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  remarking  enpoMant,  being  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  once    widely-re- 
nowned Dr.  Chandler,  of  the  Old  Jewry — ^yet  preserves  the  best  painting  we 
have  seen  of  that  divine,  who,  after  sinking  his  young  wife's  dowry  in  the 
bubble  companies  of  1720,  was  not  above  supplying  his  contemporaries  with 
literature  at  *'  The  Cross  Keys  in  the  Poultry,"  notwithstanding  that  the 
literati  said  he  would  be  much  better  employed  in  writing  books  than  in 
sdUng  them. 

We  have  only  space  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  noble-hearted  Georgd 
Burder,  who  was  bom  in  1752,  and  succeeded  at  Fetter-lane  in  the  fifty- 
firat-year  of  his  age.  Blessed  with  truly  Christian  and  judicious  parente, 
his  education,  though  unconnected  with  any  college  curriculum,  well 
fitted  him  for  the  position  of  influence  he  afterwards  occupied.  His 
early  experience  included  what  need  bear  no  humbler  name  than  remarkable 
providences.  The  first  occurred  in  1768.  One  day,  while  out  walking 
near  the  Strand,  a  house  collapsed  the  moment  after  he  had  passed  it, 
and  filled  up  the  street  with  a  never-to-be-forgotten  crash.  The  other 
accident  took  place  while  he  and  two  companions  were  bathing  in  the 
Thames.  Losing  their  depth,  they  were  only  just  rescued  in  time  to  save 
their  lives ;  and  being  curious  to  discover  what  a  soul  will  employ  itself 
over  in  the  moments  immediately  preceding  death,  the  three,  on  their 
recovery,  m-uio  this  question  a  topic  of  conversation,   and  one  of  them 
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averred  that  the  last  impression  on  his  mind  was,  that  a  paragraph  would 
appear  in  the  next  morning's  papers  describing  how  three  youths  were 
drowned  in  the  river. 

In  1776  George  Burder  began  to  minister  in  "  the  Methodistical  way  "  by 
teaching  the  common  people  in-  cottages  and  house-places.  His  journals 
supply  vivid  accounts  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  Staffordshire  during 
these  years.  The  populace  were  not  only  deeply  sunk  in  gross  ignorance 
and  sin,  but,  encouraged  by  the  bigoted  among  the  clergy  and  High  Church 
gentry,  they  insulted  and  menaced  any  itinerants  who  carried  abroad  the 
evangelical  faith.  By  so  doing,  the  poor  people,  tutored  by  those  above 
them,  supposed  they  were  opposing  the  powers  of  darkness.  Young  Burder 
had  been  trained  for  an  artistic  profession,  but  showing  more  enthusiasm 
for  divinity  than  painting,  he  was  allowed  to  continue  his  itinerating  labours, 
threatened,  as  he  often  was,  by  brickbats  and  rotten  eggs.  At  one  time  his 
father,  from  purely  conscientious  motives,  dissuaded  him  from  adopting  a 
profession  for  which  he  was  manifestly  unprepared  ;  till  circumstances 
opening  the  way,  he  freely  and  joyfully  consented  to  his  leaving  all  for 
the  Gospel. 

Number  One  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  appeared  July  the  1st,  1793, 
and  one  of  its  principal  founders,  and  for  life  one  of  its  truest  friends  and 
supporters,  was  Greorge  Burder.  While  strength  lasted  he  never  shrank 
from  putting  forth  his  best  efforts  to  enrich  the  pages  of  this  periodical ; 
and  for  a  number  of  years  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  Editor  with  great 
ability,  joined  to  never-wearying  zeal  and  industry.  Furthermore,  it 
wotdd  seem  that  this  remarkable  man  had  no  mean  share  in  originating  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  Stimulated  into  action,  possibly  by  the  high 
example  of  William  Carey,  he  and  a  number  of  Warwickshire  ministers  met 
together  to  consider  the  best  means  of  communicating  the  Gospel  to  heathen 
tribes.  They  associated  themselves  vrith  others  in  London,  and  when  at 
length  the  great  agency  was  completed  for  envangelizing  the  dark  places  of 
the  earth,  some  of  its  first  agents  came  from  Coventry,  where  George 
Burder  had  disseminated  the  missionary  spirit. 

Li  1803,  on  the  death  of  John  Eyre,  the  Secretary  of  the  Mission,  and  the 
first  Editor  of  this  Magazine,  it  appeared  to  George  Burder  that  the  time 
had  come  when  he  might  find  in  London  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness  than 
a  provincial  town  could  afford.  Seven  years  prior  to  this  date  he  had  been 
asked  to  settle  at  Walworth  and  had  declined  the  invitation.  Now  he  re- 
signed the  pastorate  at  Coventry  for  the  purpose  of  succeeding  John  Eyre  in 
the  offices  both  of  editor  and  secretary.  Nothing  selfish  or  ambitious 
prompted  this  removal  to  the  Metropolis ;  for  his  services  at  the  Mission 
House  were  entirely  gratuitous,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  he  received  aught 
for  conducting  this  Journal.  Su«h  labours  as  these  deserve  a  more  grateful 
recognition  than  they  usually  receive. 

In  the  meantime  the  pastor's  pen  was  ever  busy,  and  his  publications  were 
scattered  broadcast  over  England,  the  Beligious  Tract  Society  alone,  in  the 
author's  lifetime,  having  issued  about  a  million  of  his  volumes  and  smaller 
works.    Then  came  the  weakness  of  age :  one  by  one  laborious  offices  were 
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relinqnished,  although  long  after  losing  his  sight  the  pastor  preached  onee 
on  the  Sabbath  at  Fetter-lane,  bnt  insisted  on  sarrendering  the  entire  salaiy 
to  his  assistant.  He  delivered  his  last  sermon  on  March  the  9th,  and 
expired  on  May  the  29th,  1832.  His  death  naturally  produced  a  profound 
impression,  and  he  is  still  remembered  by  many  who  are  now  also  in  Qi6 
yellow  leaf.  George  Burder's  life-work  merited  a  more  fitting  memorial 
than  is  contained  in  the  memoir  bequeathed  us  by  lus  son  Henry. 

G.  HoLDEK  Pike. 


Wgt  5M  of  bslju^  mx  fes  ixxt  nxmht. 

Captain  Thbufp;  of  the  '^Megiera,"  has  been  put  upon  his  trial  before 
a  court-martial  for  being  sent  to  sea  in  a  ship  that  was  certain  to  be  lost. 
If  carelessness  can  become  criminal,  thenit  was  criminal  negligence  which  sent 
him  forth  to  perish.  But  we  have  put  him  on  his  trial  for  it,  and  though  of 
course  we  have  honourably  acquitted  him,  he  and  his  brave  officers  andaailois 
have  been  addressed  and  treated  as  prisoners,  and  have  suffered  something  of 
the  indignity  which  must  attach  to  such  a  position,  however  thoroughly  it  might 
be  understood  on  all  hands  that  the  nation  ought  to  be  presenting  him  witii 
a  sword  of  honour  instead.  Surely  if  ever  there  was  an  instance  in  which 
the  righteous  rule  of  the  Admiralty,  that  an  officer  who  loses  a  ship  must 
justify  himself  before  a  legal  tribunal,  might  have  been  relaxed,  the  captain 
of  the  ^^Megssra"  might  have  claimed  the  relaxation.  The  rule,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  is  by  no  means  absolute  ;  and  as  a  Boyal  Commission  was 
to  be  appoin  ted,  under  a  Chairman  of  the  highest  ability  and  the  most 
scrupulous  honour,  before  which  the  whole  of  tiie  circumstances  would  be 
investigated,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Captain  Thrupp  and  his  officers 
were  not  spared  what  seems  to  be,  under  the  circumstances,  something  like 
a  wanton  humiliation.  The  public  has  followed  the  proceedings  of  the 
court-martial  with  something  like  indignation,  inasmuch  as  it  has  had  be- 
fore it  for  several  days  a  most  graphic  narration  of  the  voyage  and  the 
wreck,  bearing  the  impress  of  truth  on  every  word,  taken  down  by  an  "  able 
correspondent "  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  stokers,  which  covers  with 
honotir  not  Captain  Thrupp  alone  but  every  officer  and  man  of  the  crew.  It 
is  seldom  that  one  can  get  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  life  of  a  Queen's  ship 
such  as  this  narrative  affords  us  ;  we  can  almost  condone  the  incrediUe 
blundering,  or  worse,  which  sent  such  a  ship  with  such  a  freight  half  round  the 
world,  for  the  sake  of  the  revelation  which  it  affords  us  of  the  stuff  of  which 
our  sailors  are  made,  and  which,  but  for  this  misadventure — ^we  will  call  it  so 
till  Lord  Lawrence  has  found  another  name — ^we  might  quite  have  missed. 

We  are  indebted,  as  we  have  said,  for  the  tale  to  an  able  correspondent — 
a  really  able  one,  for  he  has  managed  to  present  a  most  striking  and  graphic 
narrative,  while  simply  recording  the  stoker's  words,  which  bear  the  mani- 
fest impress  of  truth.  Able  correspondents  are  an  institution  of  the  times  ; 
and  to  official  persons,  we  imagine,  about  the  most  troublesome  of  its  insti- 
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tntions.  They  are  keen  as  ferrets,  nothing  escapes  them  ;  then  they  take 
the  whole  world  into  their  confidence^  there  is  no  hushing  up  or  stowing 
away  a  scandal  which  they  have  once  dragged  forth  to  public  gaze.  Among 
able  correspondents  those  of  the  Daily  News  seem  to  be  of  the  keenest  and  the 
cleverest.  Mr.  Forbes  daring  the  war  won  a  generous  expression  of 
something  like  envy  from  The  Times,  The  proprietors  seem  resolved  to  spare 
neither  money  nor  trouble  to  unearth  interesting  information  about  any- 
thing that  stirs  the  mind  of  the  pubUc  ;  and  so  in  the  early  days  of  Novem- 
ber, when  it  was  known  that  the  P.  &  O.  mail-steamer  *'  Pera'*  was  ap- 
proaching the  port  of  Southampton,  they  sent  down,  we  should  imagine, 
their  ablest  hand  to  steal  a  march  on  all  his  brethren,  and  obtain,  if  he 
coidd,  something  like  that  truly  remarkable  narrative  which,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  sixth,  they  gave  in  their  coliunns  to  all  the  world. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  capture  a  likely  man  or  two  from  the 
company  of  the  shipwrecked  crew  who  were  on  board.  The  correspondent's 
instinct  did  not  fail  him.  Two  of  the  right  sort,  as  he  thought,  were 
secured,  and  brought  safely  and  comfortably  to  anchor  in  a  quiet  room 
in  the  hotel.  At  first  they  were  very  reticent.  They  had  the  fear  of 
the  Admiralty  and  of  the  court-martial  before  them,  and  nothing  could  be 
got  out  of  them.  But  they  were  somehow  reassured — able  correspondents 
understand  pumping  reticent  or  frightened  witnesses  perfectly  well — ^and 
then  one  of  them  casting  aside  all  apprehension,  spake  with  his  tongue  to 
the  piu*posc  that  we  are  about  to  describe.  There  was  a  second  sailor  there 
who  acted  as  a  kind  of  chorus,  and  threw  in  a  word  or  two  at  cntical  points 
in  the  narrative  with  remarkable  efiect. 

It  seems  that  from  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  the  men  had  a  kind 
of  prevision  of  [what  was  in  store  for  them.  A  sort  of  instinct  warned  them 
of  what  was  hidden  from  admirals  and  constructors  of  the  navy.  They  felt 
that  the  ship  was  not  seaworthy,  but  they  quietly  went  forth  in  her  to  sink 
or  swim  as  fortune  might  determine.  As  they  voyaged,  there  dawned  on 
them  the  sense  that  it  was  under  the  government  of  a  higher  Hand.  The 
position  of  Captain  Thrupp  was  a  peculiarly  difficult  and  painful  one.  A 
captain  of  a  Queen's  ship  is  bound  to  sail  in  her  when  the  order  is  given, 
whatever  his  private  opinion  of  her  seaworthiness  may  be.  The  evidence 
rather  produces  the  impression  that  he  remonstrated  as  far  as  he  thought  it 
safe  to  remonstrate.  A  captain  who  deslines  to  sail  when  his  superiors  have 
certified  that  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not,  gives  up  all  the  prospects 
of  his  profession  at  once.  After  the  admiral's  inspection  at  Queenstown,  he 
had  literally  no  choice.  The  men  were  bound,  too,  by  the  discipline  of  the 
ship,  and  bravely  they  obeyed  the  instinct  of  discipline,  and  sailed.  The 
words  of  the  stoker  here  are  striking.  In  answer  to  the  remark,  '^  There 
were  no  complaints  after  leaving  Queenstown,"  he  said,  ''No  ;  but  among 
the  crew  there  was  constant  grumbling  and  apprehension.  You  see  it  wasn't 
thought  seamanlike  to  complain.  Captain  Thrupp,  after  having  had  up  the 
petty  officers  and  heard  what  they  had  got  to  say,  made  his  report  at  Queens- 
town  ;  the  ship  had  been  inspected  and  passed  there  as  fit  for  the  voyage. 
After  that  the  Captain's  mouth  was  shut,  and  the  men  wam't  going  to  funk 
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on  it,  and  be  jeered  at,  even  if  they  were  aa  sure  of  going  to  the  bottom  as 
they  were  sure  of  a  day's  grog.  It  was  a  straight  upper  lip  all  round  ;  but 
some  of  the  chaps — the  married  men  'specially — didn't  make  a  great  job  of 
it."  Favoured  by  singularly  fair  weather  they  made  their  iray  safely  to  the 
Cape ;  the  Stoker  naively  remarking  :  ''I  think  on  my  soul  that  God 
Almighty  in  His  mercy  picked  the  weather  for  us  on  purpose."  After  they 
left  the  Cape  the  weather  still  stood  to  them  '*  like  a  brick. "  On  the  7th  and 
8th  of  June  ''we  lay  along  our  course  famously,  running  under  double 

eef ed  tawsUes  and  courses  before  a  regular  snorer — a  strong  sea  on,  and  the 
whole  water  now  and  then  coming  tumbling  aboard  of  her."  The  very  next 
day,  June  7th,  ''  we  sprung  a  leak,  and  a  devil  of  a  big  leak  too,  for  the 
water  came  in  so  that  it  took  the  pumps  all  their  time  to  keep  it  under." 
They  searched  for  it  but  it  could  not  be  found.  ''  It  was  a  time  I  can  tell 
you.  A  gale  of  wind^  the  ship  deep  in  the  water,  and  rolling  tawsle  yard 
stunsle'  booms  under  at  every  second  roll ;  all  hands,  blue  jackets  and 
marines,  working  their  hearts  out  at  the  pumps,  always  wet  and  not  a  chaacs 
to  get  dry.  Day  and  night  it  was  alike,  till  after  three  days  of  it  the  men 
were  fairly  beat  out,  and  we  had  to  take  to  the  fire-engine  and  the  donkey- 
engine  to  keep  the  water  down." 

A  keen  Scotch  stoker  found  out  the  leak.  *'  Soottie  shoved  hia  head  down 
one  hole  and  his  light  down  another,  and  therein  one  of  the  plates  under  the 
bunkers — ^not  under  the  engines — ^was  the  water  coming  in  like  a  water  sponi** 
The  officer  of  the  watch  is  called  and  repeats  the  manoeuvre ;  then  the 
''old  man,"  with  a  mat  spread  under  him,  has  a  good  look  at  it.  Then  the 
chief  engineer  is  called,  and  measures  are  devised  at  once  for  stopping  it. 
The  first  expedients  were  fruitless.  Then  Bell,  the  diver,  is  sent  over  the 
side,  and  brings  up  word  that  the  skin  of  the  ship  was  like  a  rotten  honey- 
comb. The  iron  was  literally  so  worn  that  it  would  not  hold  the  screws  by 
which  they  tried  to  fasten  a  plate  over  the  leak.  "  There's  a  bit  in  the  Bible 
somewhere  about  putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  Here  was  the  same 
thing,  for  all  the  world,  and  the  new  iron  was  too  strong  for  the  old,  rotten, 
spongy  iron,  honeycombed  with  rust."  Further  examination  showed  that 
the  four  girders  on  which  the  step  of  the  mainmast  was  distributed  were  so 
wasted  away  that  the  mast  was  literally  resting  on  the  akin  of  the  ship.  Had 
she  been  tiJLen  aback  the  mast  would  have  gone  through  in  a  moment,  and 
all  would  have  gone  to  the  bottom.  Then  follows  a  bit  of  description  of 
almost  terribly  graphic  power.  "  I  once  knew  a  chap  so  bad  in  consumption 
that  he  said  he  was  spitting  himself  bodily  away  as  he  walked.  Blessed  if 
the  '  Megsera'  wam't  after  a  fashion  spitting  herself  away  as  she  steamed. 
The  suction  of  the  pumps  was  like  the  poor  fellow's  cough — it  fetched  pieces 
of  the  rotten  girders  up  the  pumps  and  so  out  into  the  sea." 

Ten  minutes  after  the  inspection  the  ship  was  condemned.  It  was  Sunday. 
Captain  Thrupp  read  prayers.  "  There  wam't  a  shake  in  his  voice.  .  .  . 
He  ain't  much  of  a  speaker  ain't  the  old  man  ;  but  his  words  got  pretty  nigh 
men's  hearts  that  day.  He  told  us  how  that  the  ship's  bottom  was  literally 
dropping  out,  and  tjien  told  us  to  go  in  with  a  will  like  men  and  British 
sailors.     We  gave  him  three  cheers,  and  then  we  went  at  it,  and  started  oat 
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a  considerable  lot  of  grub  that  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening/'    They  had 

run  for  St.  Paul's  Island.    The  Captain  determined  **  to  run  her  ashore  and 

chance  it."      It  was  the  moment  of  supreme  peril.      "  The  word  was  given 

^  all  han  ds  on  deck/  and  the  ship's  head  slewed  round  to  the  landward.  The 

hands  were  ordered  on  deck  to  give  them  a  chance  should  she  strike  the  bar, 

as  everybody  feared.   Half  the  crew  were  on  the  top  gaUant  foks'le,  half  aft : 

every  man  ready  for  a  spring  should  she  break  her  back.      Between  the 

rollers  and  the  sharks  I  fear  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  them.    Where 

was  1 7    Oh,  below,  for  somebody  had  to  keep  the  steam  on.    The  stokers 

were  forced  to  remain  below.     At  least  it  wam't  altogether  force,  but  duty, 

air,  for  we  never  thought  to  grumble,  although  we  never  thought  to  see  the 

deck  again.    Orders  were  to  get  on  a  very  strong  head  of  steam.    The  glands 

were  leaking,  and  I  thought  every  minute  the  steam  pipe  would  go.    .    .     . 

It  was  an  anxious  moment.      We  talked  down  there  about  things  sailors 

don't  often  talk  about.    The  engineer  contended  that  as  we  were  down  there 

on  duty,  and  for  the  common  good,  we  should  be  pretty  sure  of  heaven  when 

the  break  up  should  come.     Then,  as  we  neared  the  bar,  we  shook  hands 

and  parted,  each  man  turning  his  face  to  the  wall.** 

I  almost  fear  to  add  a  word  to  the  simple,  patlietic  power  of  thisnarra- 

tive.     The  picture  of  these  men  below,    not  screaming  or  struggling,  but 

shaking  hands  and  turning  their  faces  to  the  wall,  exactly  where  duty  placed 

and  kept  them,  will  live  in  history  like  the  tale  of  the  **  Birkenhead,*'  '^  The 

Three  Hundred,"  and  whatever  else  in  our  day  reveals  the  old  imperial  power 

of  our  race.  ''  The  British  infantry  is  the  finest  in  the  world,*'  said  stem  old 

Bugeaud,  '^but  then,  happily,  there  is  so  little  of  it.'*    But,  [thank  heaven, 

we  have  plenty  of  the  stuff  of  which  such  men  as  these  are  made,  and  they  will 

bear  our  flag  with  honour  still,  wherever  work  is  to  be  done,  danger  faced,  or 

difficulty  conquered,  all  round  the  world.  No  doubt  we  are  very  good  people, 

we  British  Christians.     We  talk  and  sing  largely  of  duty,  self-denial,  and 

loyalty  to  Christ  and  to  truth.    If  we  can  but  stand  to  our  post  of  duty, 

battling  with  sin,  vice,  and  misery  and  bearing  witness  to  the  truth,  as  those 

men    stood   to  their  steam   pipes,  heaven  will  mean  something  to  us  as 

it  did  to  them,  when  we  turn  our  faces  at  length  to  the  wall  and  listen  for 

the  summons  home. 

J.  Baldwin  Brown. 


To  know  how  a  Sabbath  would  be  spent  in  Mid- Atlantic  on  board  a  Mail 
steamer  was  to  us  a  matter  of  some  speculation.  Fortunately  our  first 
Sabbath  was  very  bright.  It  is  now  some  years  ago.  The  sea,  too,  was 
beautifully  calm,  and  the  splendid  ship  was  only  gently  heaved  on  the  long 
low  waves  that  unceasingly  roll  .in  the  ocean.  Intense  quiet  reigned.  A 
feeling  of  solemnity  was  deepened  also  by  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  early 
that  morning  there  had  been  a  death  on  board.  A  poor  woman  in  the 
steerage  had  been  struck  down  with  cholera.  At  six  o'clock  the  preceding 
evening  she  was  busy  on  deck  washing  clothes  for  her  children,  and  ere  the 
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Sunday  morning  dawned  ahe  was  a  coipae.  Her  hnsband,  cmahed  hy  bo 
sudden  and  terrible  a  blow,  had  yet  to  care  for  two  little  children  the  rest  of 
the  voyage.  Poor  fellow  !  we  all  deeply  sympathized  with  him,  and  some 
good  women  did  all  they  could  to  help  him  afterwards  to  care  for  his 
motherless  little  ones. 

Never  shall  we  forget  the  awe  that  crept  over  ns  as  we  listened  to  the 
ship's  great  bell,  tolling  slowly  and  sadly  notice  of  the  funeral.  The  engines 
were  checked  while  the  service  proceeded.  Numerous  passengers  from  the 
saloon  as  well  as  the  steerage  cluster  around  an  opening  in  the  bulwark 
through  which  the  body  will  be  passed  to  its  resting-place  in  the  deep. 
Many  dared  not  come  from  fear  of  contagion,  and  those  present  were 
mournful  and  reverent — ^for  none  knew  who  would  be  summoned  next. 

On  a  grating,  beneath  a  ''Union  Jack,"  is  the  corpse,  sewn  up  in  sacking  in 
lieu  of  a  coffin.  Stones  and  shot  are  attached  to  make  it  sink.  The  solemn 
service  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  at  sea  is  read,  and  as  the  words  "her  body 
to  the  deep  to  be  turned  into  corruption  *'  are  repeated,  you  hear  a  splasb  in 
the  water.  Looking  over  the  side  of  the  ship  you  can  see  deeply  down  into 
the  clear  green  waters,  and  discern  the  uncofBned  dead  sinking  lower  and 
lower  in  its  ocean  grave.  The  ''Amen"  is  pronounced ;  almost  immediately 
the  vibration  of  the  engines  is  again  felt,  and  we  are  pressing  forward  to  the 
New  World. 

That  was  not  the  only  death  during  the  voyage  :  ten  others  died,  and  all 
in  the  short  space  of  ten  days.     The  ship's  surgeon  had  a  harassing  time. 

Breakfast  is  over.  At  half-past  ten  the  bell  again  tolls,  this  time  to  sum- 
mon ' '  to  church. "  The  great  saloon  is  speedily  crowded.  The  ship's  officers 
in  uniform  and  sailors  who  are  off  duty,  all  prim  and  clean,  march  in  and  take 
seats.  Here  now  are  gathered  people  of  all  countries  and  Christians  of  all 
denominations.  Those  to  the  right  of  the  saloon  are  Germans  and  Lutherans. 
Near  to  them  are  several  Frenchmen.  That  man  and  his  wife  near  the 
entrance  are  Mexicans.  Another  couple  are  Northeners.  Seated  only  a 
short  distance  from  them  are  two  high-cheeked,  sallow,  lanky  ex-officers  of  the 
Southern  Army.  These  massive,  broad-shouldered  menare  Canadians.  The 
next  is  an  American  siu^eon  who  has  been  finishing  his  medical  studies  at 
Berlin.  Tlien  come  a  Scotch  banker,  an  English  Commodore,  and  the 
minister  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa.  That  venerable  man,  bent  with  age,  is 
Dr.  Bums,  the  professor  of  History  in  the  college  at  Toronto.  Close  by  him 
is  seated  a  New  Brunswick  merchant,  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  who 
have  been  for  a  run  through  France  and  Switzerland.  Beyond  is  a  newly- 
married  couple  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  Outside  are  several  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  the  Jewish  persuasion.  They  could  hear  our  singing  if  not  the 
preaching  ;  and  one  must  say  that  they  seemed  by  their  quiet  demeanour  on 
that  day  to  be  under  the  good  influence  of  a  Christian  Sabbath. 

The  Captain  of  the  ship  "  read  prayers,"  and  then  it  was  the  writer's 
privilege  to  speak  to  the  assembled  passengers  from  the  text,  "And  there 
shall  be  no  more  sea."  When  I  referred  to  the  partings  in  this  life  and  to 
the  surging  troubles  that  would  be  no  more,  and  to  the  sea  giving  up  "the 
dead  which  are  in  it,"  there  were  many  hearts  [mov«d.    The  effort  was  as 
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bread  cast  tix>on  the  waters,  and  it  has  indeed  been  ''found  after  many  days." 
**  Ptaise  Grod  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,"  swells  up  from  that  saloon, 
the  benediction  is  pronounced,  and  we  separate  to  wait  the  summons  to 
luncheon. 

The  afternoon  I  spent  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  distributing  tracts  and 
New  Testaments  to  the  steerage  i)assengers.  The  American  Bible  and  Tract 
Societies  send  on  board  good  supplies  of  their  publications  in  all  languages, 
so  that  to  Swedes  and  Norsemen,  to  French  and  Welch,  as  well  as  to  the 
English,  was  the  Word  of  Life  offered. 

At  three  o'clock  we  had  a  service  in  the  steerage.  Here  I  stood  between 
decks  and  saw  above,  around  and  below  many  eager  eyes  bent  upon  us. 
Probably  three  hundred  souls  who  did  not  come  to  the  morning  service,  and 
who  could  not  have  found  space  if  they  had  come,  now  heard  something  of 
theglad  tidings  of  salvation.  Possibly  the  Word  reached  some  hearts,  and  has 
brought  forth  fruit  to  the  glory  of  the  Saviour.  We  know  that  the  promise 
**  my  Word  shall  not  return  unto  me  void  "  is  still  outstanding. 

Shortly  after  dinner  I  found  that  several  of  the  passengers  in  the  saloon 
began  chess  and  cards.  I  went  on  deck  for  a  time  and  found  a  little  group, 
singing  hymns,  but  the  sea  becoming  rougher,  I  was  driven  below.  Here  I 
was  pained  to  see  the  grog-drinking  and  card  playing  on  such  an  evening, 
and  to  see  our  Captain,  who  read  prayers  so  well  in  the  morning,  now  exer- 
cising Ills  skill  in  whist.  How'easily  the  solemn  event  of  the  morning  was  put 
aside  !  I  cast  myself  on  a  couch  and  endeavoured  to  forget  the  scene  before 
me,  by  turning  my  thoughts  homewards  to  dear  ones  far  away,  whom  we  had 
left,  and  who  were,  I  knew,  thinking  of  us.  How  little  could  they  conceive 
how  strange  a  day  has  been  this  our  first  Sabbath  at  sea — in  mid- Atlantic  ! 

Frederick  Hastings. 


THE  DOCTOR'S  THEORY  AND  MARION'S  PRACTICE. 

''It  is  only  a  whim,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  we  stood  watching  Marion  on  her 
way  down  the  street  to  Slum  Alley  Mission  School.  ''A  very  sweet  and 
womanly  one,  I  grant,  but  eminently  unsuitable,  and  not  practical." 

''  I  should  think  it  was  practical,  whatever  else  it  might  be,"  I  answered, 
thinking  of  the  quarts  of  broth  and  lots  of  old  clothes  that  Marion  was  wont 
to  wheedle  me  into  concocting  and  collecting  for  her  poor. 

''  Tou  will  think  it  so,  my  dear,  when  she  is  seized  with  some  horrible 
fever  contracted  in  her  visits  to  those  dens,"  remarked  the  Doctor,  crush- 
ingly.     '*  That  is  the  most  probable  practical  result." 

**  But  in  doing  good — ,"  I  began. 

''  In  doing  good,  as  well  as  in  other  matters,"  interrupted  the  Doctor, 
* '  we  have  room  for  the  exercise  of  common  sense.  There  are  dozens  of 
Relief  Societies,  Coal  Funds,  Homes,  and  Aid  Missions  in  the  city,  and 
you  are  a  subscriber  to  nearly  all  of  them.  Now,  if  you  and  Marion  would 
be  content  to  direct  your  charity  into  these  channels,  and  believe  that 
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organized  labour  and  thoroughly-arranged  systems  of  relief  are  better  Uum 
this  hap-hazard  charitable  fancy  whicli  sends  Marion  into  Sliun  Alley  on 
Sunday  akemoon  to  teach  frowsy  urchins,  and  into  the  nastiest  quarters  of 
the  city  to  inyestigate  the  cases  of  all  the  beggars  who  pull  the  area-bell 
during  the  week,  you  might  spend  double  the  money,  and  it  would  be  better 
far  for  you  and  equally  well  for  the  poor." 

''  But  organized  labour  cannot  exist  without  individual  workers,"  I  ven- 
tured. 

''  And  organized  labour  employs  individual  workers,  and  selects  mUdbU 
ones,  like  young  Mr.  Clericus  and  Miss  Elderblow,"  said  the  Doctor,  im- 
pressively. ''They  act  under  direction,  investigate  carefully,  relieve 
judiciously,  and  are  rarely,  if  ever,  imposed  upon  or  deceived  !  " 

The  Doctor  uttered  the  last  sentence,  as  it  were,  in  italics,  causing  me  to 
guiltily  remember  Bridget  Dolan,  the  deserving  washerwoman,  who  pawned 
my  dozen  damask  napkins  and  table-cloth  to  match,  getting  drunk  on  the  pro- 
ceeds ;  and  the  woman  whose  sixstarving  ehildren  turned  out  abrawny  husband 
and  three  sturdy  Irish  boarders  ;  and  the  little  boy  whose  stock  of  candy- 
balls  got  upset  in  the  mud,  and  whose  cruel  father  would  certainly  beat  him 
for  being  so  careless.  Marion  and  I  set  that  little  wretch  up  in  trade  four 
times,  before  we  found  him  out. 

''The  difficulty  is,"  continued  the  Doctor,  warming  with  his  subject, 
"that  sensitive  and  inexperienced  ladies  like  you  and  Marion  are  imsnited 
for  this  sort  of  thing,  and  you  fritter  away  time,  strength,  and  money  that, 
applied  by  system,  might  accomplish  a  great  deal.  Now  here,  by  the  statistics 
of  the  Hardwick  Mission  Board — " 

"  Hark !  there's  baby,  and  Kathleen  is  out,"  murmured  I,  inwardly 
blessing  the  refractory  cherub  for  opening  to  me  a  way  of  escape.  Fcht  I 
am  helpless  before  a  column  of  figures,  and  when  the  Doctor  begins  to  be 
statistical,  logical,  practic^,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  I  am  crushed  into  feeble 
denial  of  my  most  cherished  inward  convictions,  and  fall  into  an  abyss  of 
humiliated  silence. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  get  away  from  the  sound  of  words,  and  quite  another 
to  escape  from  the  facts  they  represent.  So  one  day  when  Marion,  being 
laid  up  with  a  sore  throat,  besought  me  to  go  in  her  stead  with  a  bundle  of 
flannel  for  the  ninth  infant  of  some  poor  woman  in  Slum  Alley,  I  said,  in  a 
tone  as  nearly  like  the  Doctor's  as  a  timid  soprano  can  resemble  a  sonoroiu 
masculine  bass : 

"  Now,  Marion,  dear,  this  is  a  good  time  to  put  a  stop  to  your  habit  of 
trotting  about  in  those  dreadful  places,  among  all  those  unpleasant  people, 
and  exposing  yourself  to  all  sorts  of  diseases.  It  is  qidte  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  efforts  of  such  a  delicate,  inexperienced  person  amount  to 
enough;good  to  justify  the  risk  you  incur.  Tou  might  subscribe  a  sufficient 
sum  to  one  of  the  societies  to  pay  a  regular  district  visitor,  and — " 

"  Fiddlestick  !  "  quoth  the  disrespectful  Marion.  "  There  ain*t  measles 
in  Slum  Alley  for  you  to  bring  home  to  baby,  and  you  are  going  this  very  day 
to  give  Mrs.  MoUoy  this  bundle  ! " 

And  I  went.    People  always  do  go  when  Marion  bids  them. 
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Slum  Alley  ia  like  dozens  of  other  streets  in  our  city.    Tall,  dingy,  tene- 
ment houses  loom  up  on  either  side  of  the  dirty  streets  ;  grimy  children  play 
or  squabble  inthe'gutters  ;  poverty,  filth,  and  degradation  are  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  it.     When  I  had  walked  over  two  dead  cats,  inhaled  a 
dozen  abominable  odours,  passed  by  a  poor,  little,  crippled  babe  sprawling 
on  the  stones,  and  heard  the  words  uttered  by  two  boys  fighting  over  a  half  • 
burnt  cigar,  I  began  to  understand  how  Marion  gets  that  oppressed,  heart- 
weary  look  her  face  wears  some  days  when  she  comes  in  from  her  charitable 
expeditions.     The  numbers  on  any  of  the  doors  were  rather  problematical, 
but  with  careful  review  of  Marion's  directions,  and  some  help  from  a  grimy 
urchin  to  whom  I  made  appeal,  the  abode  of  Mrs.  MoUoy  was  discovered, 
the  package  delivered  to  a  slatternly  woman  who  was  voluble  with  thanks 
on  behalf  of  ''Jane  sheself,"  and  I  turned  away,  bearing  a  confused  picttire 
of  numerous  small  children  huddled  in  a  contracted  apartment,  whereof  the 
atmosphere  was  neither  wholesome  nor  agreeable. 

At  the  head  of  the  second  dirty  staircase  I  stopped^  being  confronted  by 
two  tiny  children  who  were  toilf ully  tugging  a  pail  two-thirds  full  of  water  up 
the  steep  ascent.  They  were  such  toddling,  wee  things  that  they  could  only 
hoist  their  burden  up  step  by  step,  stopping  to  rest  on  each  stair. 

**  Us  helps  mammy  this  way,"  said  the  boy,  in  answer  to  my  question  ; 
and  how  could  I  resist  taking  the  load  from  the  little  hands  and  carrying  it 
to  **  manuny's  '*  door  1 

The  room,  no  larger  than  Mrs.  Molloy's,  seemed  well-filled  by  the  broken 
stove,  and  the  wash-tub  supported  by  two  rickety  chairs,  at  wldch  a  woman 
was  toiling  ;  but  beyond  I  had  a  glimpse  of  a  bed,  and  ahead  of  brown  curls 
matching  those  of  my  little  guides. 

*'  Sure  it's  kind  of  ye  to  help  the  childer  so,"  said  the  woman,  taking  in 
the  state  of  things  at  a  glance. 

"  Mikey,  did  ye  say  thanky  to  the  lady  T' 

**  Thanky,"  piped  Mikey,  with  a  very  wide  smile  on  his  dirty  face. 
"  They  are  very  young  to  carry  water  up  and  down  stairs,"  I  plucked  up 
courage  to  say.     "  They  might  fall  and  get  hurt. " 

''Yes,  sure,"  assented  the  mother ;  ''  but  childer  must  have  something  to 
do,  and  it  plases  'em  to  be  thinkin'  they're  a  help.  '  Tis  better  than  them  a 
playin'  in  the  street  below  with  the  bad  'uns.  Step  .in,  ma'am  ;  its  tired 
work  to  mount  all  them  steps,  and  here's  a  seat — such  as  'tis." 

I  did  step  in,  and  took  possession  of  a  stool  beyond  the  wash-tub  in  a  state 
of  bewilderment  as  to  my  own  motives  and  what  I  should  say  or  do  next. 
The  third  head  of  brown  curls  I  found  belonged  to  a  toddler  of  about  two 
years,  who,  tied  by  a  cord  around  the  waist  to  a  nail  high  up  in  the  wall,  was 
playing  in  such  area  as  his  tether  allowed,  with  two  clam  shells,  an  old  iron 
spoon  handle,  and  three  empty  spools. 

**  I  has  to  keep  him  tied  so,  when  I've  my  tub  and  hot  water  about,"  said 
the  mother,  noting  my  glance.  **He's  that  spry  I  never  know  what 
he'll  be  into  next,  and  he'd  be  likely  enough  scalded  if  he  was  to  be  let 
loose."  .  • 

*'  Have  you  any  other  children  than  these  ?"  I  asked. 
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*'  There*8  Harry—he  sells  papers,  ma'am.  And  Norah,  she  peddles  tape 
and  pins  along  of  Mary  Mulligan  in  the  next  house/' 

A  few  questions  elicited  the  whole  story — a  common  enough  one— of  the 
death  of  husband  and  father  eighteen  months  before,  and  the  turning  out  of 
the  family  from  their  home  for  want  of  money  to  pay  the  rent. 

''It  were  a  better  place  nor  this/'  said  Mrs.  Malone,  ''  but  then  I'd  neither 
bite  nor  sup  for  me  babies,  let  alone  the  rent  owing  to  him  as  owned  the 
house." 

"  Why  didn't  you  apply  to  the  Widows'  and  Orphans'  ReUef  Society  P 
I  inquired,  suddenly  recollecting  my  (or  the  Doctor's)  principles. 

''  Sure  I  didn't  know  anything  of  it,  and  how  should  I  tbeni"  waa 
Mrs.  Malone's  counter-question.  ''  I  was  eatin'  my  heart  out  with  trouble, 
and  them  fine  names  wasn't  beknown  to  me.  I  just  hunted  up  this  place, 
and  then  I  sent  to  find  some  kind  lady  as  would  help  me,  and  so  I  did — God 
bless  her ! " 

"  How  was  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

'*  Well,  I  pulled  at  her  bell  one  day  when  the  misery  was  sharp  hold  of  me, 
and  she  comed  down  here  and  found  as  I  was  no  liar,  and  then  she  helped  me 
to  the  rent,  with  me  payin'  her,  bit  by  bit,  in  odd  jobs  ;  then  Larry  and 
Norah  they  got  to  helpin'  too,  and  now  I'm  that  comfortable  I  has  to  get  on 
my  knees  and  thank  the  Master  momin'  and  night." 

Comfortable  !  in  that  dark,  dingy  room,  with  only  her  own  strength  aad 
the  labour  of  two  children  between  the  whole  family  and  starvation.  Perhaps 
my  face  expressed  the  thought,  for  in  a  moment  she  added  : 

''  Belike  that  sounds  a  strange  word  to  a  lady  lookin*  at  this  place  here, 
ma'aoL  But  them  as  hasn't  been  clear  under  water  don't  know  how  good 
even  a  breath  of  air  is.  And  my  kind  lady — her  that  helped  me  in  them 
black  days — she  told  me  who  to  be  thankin'  for  the  mercy,  and  what  Hand 
I  might  hold  fast  to,  without  fear  of  bein'  shook  off.  I'll  trust  to  Him  for 
the  work  to  get  and  the  wage  to  earn  ;  and  for  to  be  helpin'  me  keep  the 
childer  straight  among  all  the  bad  they  hear." 

"  Do  they  go  to  Sunday*school  1 " 

''  Sure  there's  a  little  one  the  ladies  keeps  in  a  room  in  this  street,  and 
they  goes  to  that.  The  big  one  beyant  in  Seventieth  Street  is  too  far  off  for 
them  to  walk.  Must  ye  be  goin',  ma'am  ?  It's  pleased  I'd  be  to  have  ye  rest 
longer ;  Larry  and  Norah  'U  be  in  soon.  Thanky  kindly  for  lifting  the 
pail  for  Mikey  and  her." 

'^  I  should  like  to  see  your  older  children,"  I  said  in  taking  my  departure. 
*  *  You  must  find  it  rather  crowded,  though,  when  all  your  family  are  at 
home  in  this  small  room." 

*^  Sure  it  is  that ;  but  there's  always  room  for  the  Master  to  'bide  with  ub  ; 
I  tells  the  childer  it's  never  too  smsJl  for  Him  to  come  into,"  was  the  reply 
given  with  a  hearty  simplicity  in  voice  and  look. 

And  I  picked  my  way  through  Slum  Alley  again  with  the  last  words 
eehoing  in  my  ears  and  swelling  my  heart  with  a  sudden  pain.  ''Boom 
enough  for  the  Master  to  bide "  in  that  shabby  little  room,  in  those 
struggling  half -fed  lives ;  and  yet,  in  the  glow  of  restlesB  ambitions  and 
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unflattflfied  wiBhes,  I  had  dared  sometimes  to  call  my  life  cramped  and 
narrow !  My  happy,  prosperous  life,  with  its  wealth  of  love  and  home,  and 
womanly  duties  !  A  sermon  was  preached  to  me  on  that  homeward  walk 
which  went  straight  to  the  soul. 

Of  course,  I  told  the  Doctor  all  about  Mrs.  Malone,  with  many  more 
digressions  and  exclamations  than  I  dare  indulge  in  when  telling  it  to  you. 
And  of  course  the  Doctor  smiled  patronizingly,  and  said  : 

"  Quite  on  interesting  anecdote,  my  dear,  especially  with  your  feminine 
enthusiasm  added  to  the  original  incident.  I  suppose,  however,  you  will 
admit  this  to  be  an  exceptional  case.'' 

'^And  one  such  'exceptional  case*  is  reward  enough  for  all  the  labour 
Marion  has  done  for  the  poor  in  all  her  life  ;  that  is,  if  we  have  any  true 
perception  of  the  value  of  one  human  soul,"  cried  I,  hotly.  *'  I  am  con- 
vinced there  is  work  enough  outside  the  '  Societies '  for  every  woman  in  the 
city  to  do  something.  I  mean  to  go  with  Marion  on  her  rounds  very  often, 
and  when — yes,  when  Baby  is  old  enough  she  shall  go,  too  ! " 

Whereupon  I  had  a  comfortable  cry  on  the  Doctor's  broadcloth  shoulder, 

but  I  meant  every  word  I  said,  and  my  first  has  not  been  my  last  visit  to 

Mrs.  Malone  and  Slum  Alley. 

C.  A.  G. 


PRAYER  IN  EVERYDAY  EXIGENCIES. 

Let  me  here  relate  an  incident  which  came  to  my  knowledge  some  years  ago, 
occurring  in  the  life  of  a  minister*s  wife,  who  now  dwells  with  the  angels. 
She  told  it  to  me  herself  when  I  was  a  young  housekeeper,  and  perplexed,  as 
both  old  and  young  housekeepers  are  apt  to  be  be,  on  account  of  domestics. 

''You  will  have  to  apply  where  I  did,"  said  she  after  learning  of  my 
trouble. 

"Where  was  that  1"    I  eagerly  asked. 

Said  she,  "  I  had  been  very  seriously  tried  and  annoyed  for  some  time  with 
poor  help,  and  with  the  difficulty  at  last  of  obtaining  any  at  all ;  and  had 
been  compelled  to  do  without.  That  was  seemingly  impossible,  for  any 
length  of  time,  with  my  large  family,  my  frequent  company,  and  the  many 
calls  upon  my  time  and  strength  for  parish  work. 

"  One  Friday  evening,  I  walked  to  the  usual  weekly  prayer-meeting  alone 
from  choice,  and  took  ihe  time  as  I  went  for  making  that  subject  one  of 
special  prayer.  It  was,  at  the  moment,  my  greatest  care  ;  and  I  felt  that  I 
must,  and  that  I  could,  cast  it  upon  Him  who  careth  for  us.  I  was  wholly 
occupied  in  this  way,  till,  as  I  came  in  sight  of  the  church,  my  thoughts 
turned  to  the  meeting,  and  I  asked  that  my  mind  might  be  freed  from  this 
anxiety  during  the  hour,  and  that  I  might  enter  into  and  enjoy  its  devotions." 

She  added,  that,  from  the  moment  she  took  her  usual  seat,  she  had  not  one 
thought  of  her  home  cares,  and  felt  herself  rested  and  refreshed  by  the 
exercises  of  the  meeting.  At  its  close,  as  she  stood  ne^  the  door  waiting  for 
her  husband  to  join  her,  a  young  girl  hesitatingly  approached  her,  and  asked 
if  she  was  the  minister's  wife.     On  being  told  she  if^as,  she  said, — 
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"  Then,  ma'am,  perhaps  you  would  help  me  about  getting  a  place,  as  Fm  a 
stranger. 

A  few  questions  led  to  a  partial  engagement ;  and  the  next  day  she  com- 
menced a  seryioe  in  the  minister's  family,  which  only  ended  with  tiie  death  of 
my  friend, — a  service  sii^ularly  faithful,  whole-heaited,  and  satisfactoiy. 

Iklaggie  was  a  Scotch  girl,  already  a  true  Christian  ;  and  she  afterwards  told 
to  her  mistress  her  side  of  that  evening's  experience.  She  had  come  from  her 
country  home  to  find  in  the  city  a  household  where  her  labour  would  have  i 
money-value,  andhadbeen  staying  atafriend'shouse  tillshefearedherwelcome 
was  wearing,  yet  day  after  day  she  was  disappointed  in  her  search.  Coming 
in  at  the  close  of  a  weary  walk  again  without  success,  she  went  to  her  room, 
and  prayed  earnestly  that  somehow  Grod  would  tell  her  what  to  do,  and  wonid 
help  her.  Soon  she  was  called  to  supper,  and  while  at  the  table  heard  the 
church-bells,  and  was  told  on  inquiry  that  it  was  prayer-meeting  night  in 
several  of  the  churches. 

The  thought  struck  her,  that  there  was  the  place  to  look  for  a  good  family ; 
and  she  went  at  once  to  the  nearest  church.  Who  can  doubt  that  ahe  was 
directed  itLQiel 

Even  in  our  lesser  daily  wants,  when  we  can  lovingly  ''  cast  our  burdens 
on  the  Lord,"  the  answering  event  sometimes  seems  almost  a  direct  reward  to 
our  trusting  faith. 

LONGING. 

Ws  long  for  love,  for  tender  care 

To  wrap  us  fondly  round. 
To  make  sweet  music  in  our  hearts, 

And  soften  sterner  sound. 

We  long  for  rest,  for  deep  true  rest, 

A  ceasing  from  all  strife, 
A  calm  in  thought,  a  peace  in  heart, 

A  hush  in  busy  life. 

We  long  for  light  to  pierce  the  gloom, 

More  light  than  just  a  ray 
For  the  next  step — ^the  mist  is  dark — 

We  long  for  perfect  day. 

Love,  rest  and  light !  our  longing  grows. 

With  pain  our  hearts  are  dumb — 
Is  there  no  rest,  no  love,  no  light  ?. 

Lord,  lo.  Thou  whisp'rest  '*  Come." 

^*  Come,  child,  to  me  for  love,  for  rest. 

And  growing  light  shall  come. 

As  thou  canst  bear  it, — trust  tj^d  wait, 

'Twill*  lead  thee  safely  home." 
Halifax.  R.  M. 
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T.  W.  OOBB4  X8Q.,   or   MAROATB. 

Hb,  FbasiCib  William  Cobb  died  in  tho 
hotue  of  his  Mrih,  next  the  Bank  which 
bean   bia  name,  'on  the   morning  oft 
Sunday,  the  15th  October,  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  hia  age.    To  write  the  his- 
tory of  his  life  would  be  to  write  the 
history  of  Margate  for  the   last   half 
century,    so    intimately  has   he  been 
associated  with  every  movement  con- 
nected with  the  progress,  and  the  moral 
and  religious  welfare  of  that  town.   And 
far  beyond  that  limit  has  Mr.   Cobb's 
'  name  been  known  as  that  of  a  cathoHc- 
minded  Christian,  and  ready  helper  in 
numerous  works  of  charity  and  enter- 
prises of  Christian  philanthropy.     The 
liondon  Missionary  Society  had  a  warm 
place  in  his  heart,  and  found  in  him  one 
of  those  trusty  friends  who  could  always 
be   appealed    to  .with  success  in  any 
special  call  for  help.    The  Bible  Society 
shared  with  the  Missionary  Society,  his 
generous  interest,  and  one  of  his;  last 
public  acts  was  to  preside  at  its  anfiual 
local  meeting  in  Margate  a  few  weeks 
ago.     The  Orphan   Working   Schopl, 
^averstock-hill,     and     the   Alexandra 
Orphanage  were  also  amongst  the  institu- 
tions  that  received  his  liberal  support. 
But  it  was  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
that  his  oharacter  and  broad  Christian 
sympathies  were  most  fully  known  and 
exemplified.    There  he  could  always  be 
reckoned  upon  as  a  willing  helper  in 
every  undertaking  for  the  social  and 
spiritual   good    of  mankind.    And  yet 
he  was  the  most  unostentatious  of  man. 
Beoent  visitors  to  Margate  were  sur- 
piised  when    told    that  that  reserved 
looking,   aged  man,  in  the  plainest  of 
attire,  with  head  slightly  bent»  and  hand 
resting  on  his  stick,  as  he  quietly  passed 
through  the  crowded  thoroughfares,  was 
the  most  prominent  man  of  the  town. 
The  religious  life  of  Mr.   Cobb  had  its 
key-note  struck  many  years  ago  when 


hearing  a  strange  minister  in  tlie 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Chapel,  in  the 
absence  of  the  stated  pastor.  The  Wdrd 
that  day  revealed  to  him  the  full  bless- 
ing of  the  (Jospel.  Mr.  Cobb  continued 
to  his  death  a  regular  attendant  tt  that 
place  of  worship  on  the  Sunday  morning. 
He  was  also  generally  present  at  the  early 
prayer-meeting  at  the  Baptist  chapel,  and 
worshipped  at  Trinity  Church  in  the 
evening,  hearing  the  lecture  which  he 
hinoself  had  largely  assisted  in  founding. 
Though,  in  accordance  with  his  character, 
he  desired  that  there  might  be  no  display 
on  the  occasion  of  hia  buriaV  there  was 
no  preventihg  the  wide-spread  manifes- 
taiion  of  respect  and  admiration  on  that 
occasion.  "Hm  remains  were  interred  in 
the  family  vault,  in  the  burial-ground  of 
Zion  Chapel,  the  minister,  the  Bev.  D. 
Uoyd,  officiating. 


MB.   BOBBBT  HABBIS.  <' 

Ma.  BoBBRT  Harris,  late  of  Bradford- 
on- Avon,  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  on  October 
6th,  187 1«  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  first  promo- 
ters of  this  Magaane,  and  willingly  and 
liberally  shared  the  responsibility  atten- 
dant on  its  first  issue;    The  son-^whose 
death  we  are  now   called  to  record — 
inherited  his  father's  affectionate  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  Ministers'  widows,  and 
did    his    utmost    to  'secure    for    the 
EvANOBLiCAL  Magazike  a  wido  drou- 
lation.      Being  the  son  of    eminently 
pions     parents,     he     devoted   himself 
to  the  service  of  Christ  in  early  life, 
and  became  identified  with  the  Inde- 
pendent   Church,      Bradford-on-AvoB. 
In  that  Church  he,  for  many  years,  held 
the  office  of  Deacon  and  Treasurer.    His 
time  was  largely  spent  in  works  of  be- 
nevolenoe.     Whilst  contributing  gene- 
rously to  denominational  movements,  he 
was  ever  willing  to  listen  and  respofod 
to  appeals  of  Christian  workers  from 
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whateyer  Bource  they  came.  His  sab- 
sfance  iras  regarded  as  a  talent  from 
the  Lord,  to  be  used  judiciously  bat 
liberally  in  the  Lord's  service.  Many  a 
heavy  beart  has  been  cheered  by  his  secret 
acts  of  generosity.  Though  a  sufferer 
through  ill-health  for  many  years,  yethis 
C«hristian  patience  was  manifest  to  all 
whoknew  him.  His  piety  was  '^  cheerful 
as  the  day.*'  His  judgment  was  sound, 
and  his  counsels  always  valuable. 


Daring  the  last  twelve  months  of  lifs 
his  sufferings  were .  very  acute;  bat 
his  character  ripened,  and  his  faith  was 
strengthened  in  the  f  amaoe.  Shorily 
before  his  death  as  he  spent  his  time  in 
prayer,  he  appeared  to  enjoy  a  viakm  of 
the  other  world.  His  last  words  wwe, 
''  Jesus,  take  me !  "  He  was  intenod 
in  the  Cemetery  at  Bndford-on-AvQB. 


Wr0^t%     0f     i00foj. 


The  Works  of  Aurelim   Augm- 

(ine.  Bishop  of  Mippo,      The  Oiiy  of 
God,    Vols  I.  and  H.    Translated  by 
the  Bev.  Mabcvb  Dqds,  M.A.  (Edin- 
burgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.) 
To  no  publishing  firm  are  theological 
etudents  in  oar  day  so  much  indebted  as 
to  the  Messrs.  Clark.  In  the  two  goodly 
volume  now  before  us  we  have  the  first 
instalment  of  a  new  project  by  them — 
the  publication  of  the  joincipal  writings 
of  the  great  Augostiae.    We  trust  they 
win  be  encouraged  to  oarry  it  through 
to  successful  completion.    To  no  father 
of  the  Latin  Church  does  so  deep  an  in- 
terest attach  as  to  the  Bishop  of  Hippo, 
and  this  not  more  from  the  infiuence 
which  his  writings  have  exercised  on 
theology,  than  from  the  peculiarities  of 
his  personal  history.     The  son  of  Mo- 
nica is  known  from  his  "  Confessions  " 
to  many  who  know  little  or  nothing  of 
his  theology.    It  is,  however,  because  of 
the.  remarkable  power  of  his  writings 
that  this  new  translation  of  them  will 
be  specially  valued.     Of  all  his  works 
"  The  City  of  God ''  is  the  greatest.    It 
occupied  thirteen  of  the  best  years  of  his 
life,  and  is  designed  to  show  that  the  > 
old  paganism,  which  was  passing  away, 
deserved  to  perish  on   account  of   its 
wickedness,  and  that  on  its  rains  should 
rise  a  new  and  better  system,  of  which 
Christianity  was  the  life  and  the  power. 
The  Messrs.  Clark  have  now  put  before 


the  English-speaking  public  the  beet 
translation  of  this  remarkable  work,  and 
we  thank  them. 

Modern  Scepticism.      A  Course 

of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  request  of 
the  Christian  Evidence  Society.  With 
an  Explanatory  Paper  by  the  Right 
Bev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D  .D.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.     (London : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
This  book  consists  of  eleven  lectorea, 
delivered  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year   at  St.  George's  Hall,  Langhsm- 
place,  London,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Committee  of  the    Christian    Eridence 
Society,  an  association  established  in 
1870,  and  consisting  of  Churchmen  and 
Nonconformists  who  feel  that  a  com- 
bined attempt  ought  to  be  made,  to  meet 
in  fair  argument  the  present  forms  of 
unbelief  traceable  in  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety.    The    Archbishop  of   York,  the 
Bishops  of  Ely  and  Carlisle,  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  Professors   Bawlinsoa  and 
Stanley  Leathes,  Canon  Cook   (of  Exe- 
ter), and  the  Bevs.  W.  Jackson,  M.A., 
and  C.  A.  Bow,  M.A.,    represent  the 
Church  of  England,  in  the  series  ;  while 
the    Bevs.  J.  H.  Bigg,  D.D.,    and   J. 
Stoughton,  D.D.,  represent  the  Noncon- 
formists.    Whether  these  lectures  will 
falfil  the  expectation  of  the  Society  re- 
mains to  be  seen.     Though  of  different 
merit, they  are  aU  able,  scholarly.and  ex- 
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cellent  diacoiirsefl,  and  cannot  fail^to  en- 
lighten and  confirm  the  faith  of  believers, 
and  also,  we  hope,  to  draw  the  doubter  to 
the  trath.  Much  is  gained  by  the 
very  fact  that  the  defenders  of  the  com- 
mon faith,  in  different  sections  of  the 
Church,  are  here  drawn  into  unity 
against  a  common  foe.  The  volume 
will  well  reward  thoughtful  perusal. 
It  is  a  timely  book.  The  work  of 
such  Apologists  is  necessary,  and 
cannot  be  in  vain.  Yet  probably  it  will 
bo  found,  that  the  power  of  earnest 
Christian  life  in  the  Churches  will  be 
mightier,  in  demolishing  the  strong- 
holds of  scepticism,  than  the  ablest 
logical  display  of  Chi  istianeYidencc. 

The   Bridge  of  History  over  the 

Oulf  of  Time.     A  popular  View  of  the 
Historical  Evidence  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity.      By    Thomas  Coopek. 
(London:  Hod'Ierand  Stoughton.) 
Mr,  Cooper  tells  us   in   the  prcfiicc 
that  during  the  last  fourteen  years  ho 
has   spoken  the  contents  of  this  book 
throughout  the    chief   parts    of  Groat 
Britain.    We  are  glad  he  haa  now  com- 
mitted to  writing  the  substance  of  his 
lectures.    They  cannot  fail  to  bo  useful, 
marked  as  they  are  by  strong  common 
sense,  logical  acumen,  much  earnestness 
of  spirit,  and  graphic  force  of  style.      It 
would  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  volume 
wero  it  divided  into  sections  or  chapters, 
with  an  index  or  table  of  contents. 

Stories   of   Vinegar   Hill.     By 

Ani9A  Warner.       (London  :   Nisbot 

and  Co.) 

This  book  is  another  of  the  "  Golden 
Ladder"  series,  and  is  a  story  illustrative 
of  the  parable  of  the  sower.  It  opens 
with  the  sowing  of  the  good  seed  by  a 
loTing  Christian  woman  in  the  hearts  of 
some  poor  neglected  children,  who  had 
never  before  heard  the  words  of  life. 
Though  all  received  the  same  instruction, 
th«  effect  of  surrounding  influences  upon 
the  various  dispositioDs  of  the  children 


is  yery  strikingly  shown.  Some  touch- 
ing  passages  occur  in  the  history  of  little 
MoUy,  whose  patience,  suffering,  and 
quiet  influence  are  well  depicted.  The 
book  is  written  rather  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  earnest  workers  amidst  manifold 
difficulties  than  for  the  young,  as  it 
inculcates  the  duty  of  those  who  enjoy 
the  blessing^s  of  the  Gospel,  to  help  ia 
every  way  those  in  less  favoured  oiroam- 
stances. 

The  Setting    Sun :   a  Poem  in 

Seven  Books.    By  James  Hurkard. 

(London :  F.  B.  Kitto.) 

It  is  not  every  poat  that  can  close  his 
preface    thus :     "  Perhaps    I     may  be 
allowed  to  add,  for  the  information  of 
any  of  my  readers  who  may  be  interested 
in  the  auto -biographical  portions  of  my 
poem,  and  more  especially  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  my  personal  gratitude  to 
Divino  Providence,  that  since  the  first 
edition  was  printed,  not  only  have  I  in- 
herited   a    handsome  fortune,  but  my 
domestic  happiness  has  been  crowned  by 
the  birth  of  a  son."    Wo  congratulate 
Mr.    Humard  on  his  fortune  and  his 
baby.    Some  poets  are  rich  in  children 
but  not  in  cash,  and  can  therefore  only 
understand   a  part    of   ^Ir.   Humard*8 
felicity  ;  but  as  he  did  not  marry  till  ho 
was    sixty,  everybody  who    reads  this 
amusing,  clover,  and  delightfully  egotis- 
tical book  will  be  glad  that  the  hours  of 
his  "setting  sun"   Are  brightened  by 
golden  pieces. 

Homo  versus  Darwin  :  A  judicial 

examination  of  Statements    recently 
published  by  Mr.  Darwin,  regarding 
**The  Descent  of  Man."     (London: 
Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.) 
This  little  book  is  anonymous,  but  the 
writer  has  no  need  to  shrink  from  pub* 
licity,  for  in  preparing  it  he  has  done  a 
good  work.   During  six  days'  sittingB  of 
a   supposed  court  before  ''One  of  the 
ablest  English  Jurists,"  Mr.  Darwin  ia 
put  on  his  defence  by  Homo,  the  plain- 
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tiff,  who  dccUaeai  to  receire  Mr.  i 
Darwin's  Recount  of  his  origin  and 
descent.  AVe  can  scarcely  concoiye  of  a 
scientific  mind  being  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Darwin's  book — it  is  so  loose,  soabotmd- 
ing  in  mere  hypothesis  and  conjectare, 
and  so  lacking  in  induction,the  true  prin- 
ciple of  all  sound  philosophy.  The 
writer  of  this  little  volume  brings  logic, 
scientific  knowledge,-  and  wit  to  bear  on 
the  exposition  of  Darwin's  fallacies,  and 
supplies  an  admirable  refutation  of  his 
theory.  We  cordially  recommend  it,  and 
hope  it  will  have  a  wide  circulation,  and 
prove  useful  in  counteractiog  the  un- 
healthy influence  of  Mr.  Darwin's  book. 


Ilie  Converted  Family ;   or,   the 

Riches  of  Divitie  Grace,     By  the  Eev. 

tV.      WoOLHOUSB     ROBINSOX,       M.A. 

Eighth    Edition.     (London :    Nisbet 
and  Co.) 

A  remarkable  narrative  of  the  con- 
conversion  of  a  whole  family  in  respect- 
able social  standing,  from  the  formality 
and  pride  of  stiff  Pharisaism  to  the  sim- 
plicity and  humility  of  true  discipleship 
to  Christ,  by  the  instrumentality  of  one 
of  the  SMis,  who  is  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet.  Tho  record  is  much  calculated 
CO  bo  usefuL 

Things  to  come practicalli/  consi- 
dered. By  the  He  v.  Willi  ajc  Hbio. 
(Edinburgh :  William  Oliphant  and 
Co.) 

The  future  state  both  of  the  saved 
ai^  tfie  Wisaved  is  set  forth  by  the  author 
with  clearness  and  force.  The  work  is 
a  seasonable  antidote  to  the  opinion 
that  the  punishmeBt  of  the  wicked  is 
but  temporary.  Exception  may  be 
taken  here  and  there  to  the  use  made  of 
a 'Scripture  text,  but  the  general  argu- 
ment is  sQstainod  by  the  Word  of  Gk>d. 
l%e' writer  has  admirably  carried  out 
his  endeavour  ^  to  illusltate  an  impor* 
tUnt  branch  ^f  Divine  truth  as  free  as 
pOBsible  from  ecietitiflc  technicalities." 


Nttrse  ISllerton  :  a  Tale  of  Eng- 

,    tish  Domestie  Ztfc.     (London  :  Messrs. 

S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.) 

This  is  a  tale  of  much  interest,  show- 
ing, among  other  things,  the  power  for 
good  exercised  by  a  prudent  and  Chris- 
tian nurse. 

Digging  a  Grave  with  a  Wine-glass, 

By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.      (London  :  S. 
W.  Partridge  and  Co.) 

Mrs.  Hall  has  given  us  here  a  tale 
about  the  evils  of  intemperance  which 
the  rich  and  the  poor  may  read  with 
profit. 

Vital  Truths  from  the  Book  of 

Jonah.     (London :  S.    W.  Partridge 

and  Co.) 

The  author  has  given  ns  the  substance 
of  six  simple  and  suitable  addresses  to  a 
young  women's  Bible-dass.  They  will 
prove  of  value  for  their  appeals  to  the 
heart  and  conscience. 

Three      Stray     Letive%.       By 

J.  W.  M.      (Edinburgh  :  Johnstone, 
Hunter  and  Co.) 

All  Christian  workers  should  lesd 
this  encouragement  to  patience  and 
prayer  in  seeking  to  lead  spiritual  wan- 
derers to  God. 

The  Temperance  Manual,      By 

Eev.  JvsTiM  Edwards,  D.D.    (Loa- 
don  :  S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.) 

This  is  a  reprint  from  an  American 
publication,  and  total  abstainers  will  be 
much  gratified  thereby. 

The  jBible  Opened  far  Children.  By 
Mabt  Bbadfobd,  with  iwelv»illiistn* 
tions  by  Dalaiel  Brothen.    (London : 
Lockwood  and  Oo.) 
The  object  and  aim  of  this  book  sre 

g6od,  but  we  cannot  speak  highly  of  the 

vby  in  which  it  fulfils  them. 
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Matrimonial    Union    contiidered. 

By    Calbb    Homeford.       (London  : 

S.  W.  Fiaitridge  and  Go.) 

Good  cummon  aenso  ihoraHzing  ttpoA 
the  causes  and  the  cureof  eonjagal  disa- 
greements. By  dweHing  so  much  upon 
the  faults  of  married  life  the  author  may 
give  the  impression  that  it  is  best  not 
to  enter  into  it,  but  his  purpose  is  to 
make  homo  happy. 

Memoir^  qf  tJic  Rev.  John  Wesley 

Etherid^e,  M.A.,  Fh,D,    By  the  Rijv, 

Thobnlsy  Smith.      (London  :  Hod- 

der  and  Stoughton.) 

This  biography  is  so  written  as  to 
bring  out  the  spiritual  excellence  of  a 
faithful  minister  of  Christ.  His  works 
upon  Hebrew  Literature  will  be  road 
with  greater  interest  by  those  who  be- 
come familiar  with  the  incidents  of  his 
life.  The  power  to  write  such  works 
shows  how  much  may  be  done  by  systO" 
matic  study  in  circumstances  that  are 
thought  sometimes  to  be  unfavourablo 
to  it.  ♦'Outline  Lectures,"  prepared 
for  the  Bible-class,  attest  the  diligence 
and  care  of  Dr.  Etheridge  in  preparing 
for  his  work. 

Misiionanj  Enterprise  no  Fiction. 

A  Tale  founded  on  facts.       (London  : 

Elliot  Stock.) 

The  very  title  of  this  book  is  a  contra- 
diction. The  missionary  enteipriso  is 
no  fiction,  and  yet  it  is  h  ere  presented 
in  the  form  of  a  flimsy  tale  which  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it  either  in  plan 
or  performance.  If  our  readers  would 
be  as&ured  that  missions  are  not  fictions, 
but  the  most  splendid  realities  of  modern 
times,  let  them  peruse  the  writings  of 
men  who  have  lived  and  died  on  the 
high  places  of  the  mission  field,  and  not 
such  iU-conceived,  though  well-meant, 
tales  as  that  now  before  us. 

John     Wbolman.      By    Dora 

Gbsbnwell.    (London  :  F.  B.  Kitto.) 
This  is  an  exquisite  little  sketch,  de- 
riving interest   from  the   benevolence 


and  high  Christian  devotedness  of  its 
subject,  and  from  the  taste,  thoughtful^ 
ness,  and  beautiful  spirit  of  its  writer. 
Miss  Greenwell  always  throws  an  ole* 
ment  of  beauty  and  light  around  what- 
ever she  touches. 

Sunbeams  in  Sorrow :   Hecollee- 

tioH9  and  Remains   of  Helena  Lopeda^ 

Coeks.      By  her  Father.       (London .: 

EUiot  Stock.) 

These  reooUeotions  and  remainn 
yield  ample  proof  of  the  gifts  and  piety 
of  a  child  early  taken  away.  The  diazy 
might  with  advantage  have  been 
shortened.  The  poetical  remains  indi- 
cate taste  and  genius. 

Heart  Whispers.     In  Poems  and 

Prose.    By  A.  S.  Ormsrt.    (London  : 
Itapp  and  Hawkins.) 

Devout  reflections  of  the  platitude 
kind.  We  flnd  nothing  in  the  prose 
that  has  not  been  said  a  thousand  times 
before,  and  the  poetry  is  eonmionplace* 
Yet  there  are  people  who  for  these  Tery 
reasons  wiU  like  the  book ;  it  will  bring 
them  comfort  amidst  earth's  troubles ; 
and  that,  no  doubt,  is  the  pious  writer's 
object  in  publishing  it 

Noble  Love    and  other  Poems. 

By   Colin    Rax-Bbowx.     (London: 
W.  Skeffington.) 

A  thoroughly  enjoyable  Yolume  is 
this,  full  of  earnestness,  sympathy,  heart. 
Kr.  Rae-Brown  has  been  at  school  with 
the  muses,  of  which  ho  gives  proof  that 
will  not  make  them  ashamed  of  their 
scholar.  This  is  genuine  poetry,  devoted 
to  the  service  of  charity,  humanity,  and 
truth. 

A  MmiWjX  for  Y&wng  Christians: 
Being  a  guide  to  their  path,  positioD^ 
and  service.  By  Edwabd  Dbkkxtt. 
(London:  Elliot  Stock.) 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  useful  in- 
t  ruction  to  young  Christians  in  this 
book,  but  it  says  that,  in  the  New  Testa- 
sment,  baptism  is  made  a  condition  of 
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salvation,  and  by  baptism  it  moans  im- 
mersioQ. 

Jesus    Christ :     His    Life,   and 

Work,      By  E.  D.  Pressense,   D.D. 

Translated     by      Annie     Haswooo. 

(London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

''This  popular  edition  of  my  life  of 
Christ  differs  from  the  work  which  I 
published  nearly  a  year  ag^  (and  which 
in  eight  months  reached  its  third 
edition),  by  the  absence  of  all  that  was 
purely  scientific/* 

Those  words  of  Dr.  PressensS  in  the 
briof  preface  to  this  volume  sufficiently 
explain  its  character  and  purpose.  We 
rejoice  in  its  publication,  as  most  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  answer  the  inquiry 
of  the  day,  regarding  the  claims  of  Christ 
on  the  homage  and  confidence  of  man- 
kind, and  we  trust  it  will  find  its  way 
to  many  a  home  which  could  not  secure 
the  larger  edition. 

British    Heroes    and    Worthies. 

With  Portraits.    (London:  Religious 

Tiact  Society.) 

In  this  attractive  volume  we  have 
well-written  sketches  by  Dr.  Stoughton 
and  .  others  of  some  of  England's 
g^reatest  men,  with  portraits,  re- 
produced with  scrupulous  fidelity  from 
original  drawings.  The  book  will  be 
an  ornament  on  the  drawing-room  table, 
and  will  be  very  useful  as  a  school  prize. 

A  Harmony  of  the  four  Oosj^els 

in  Englithy  according  to  the  Authorised 
Version,  corrected  by  the  best  Critical 
Editions  of  the  original.  By  Frederic 
Gardinbr,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the 
Berkeley  Divinity  School.  (Edin- 
burgh: T.  and  T.  Clark.) 
This  book  has  much  in  common  with 
Dr.  Robinson's  well-known  '*  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,"  giving  the  Qospel  history 


continuously,  according  to  the  four 
Evangelists ;  and  where  two  or  moie  re- 
cord the  same  fiEusts,  printing  the 
narratives  or  disconrses  in  psnUd 
columns.  Prefixed  to  the  harmony  there 
is  a  tabular  view  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  Gospels  as  adopted  respectively  by 
Greswell,  Stroud,  Robinson,  Thomson, 
and  Tischendorf ,  the  more  recent  Har- 
monists. The  book  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
very  helpful  one  to  Sunday-school 
teachers  and  students  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment 

Tales  of  the  Northern  Seas. 
The   Wood  Carvers.     (London  : 

Religious  Tract  Society.) 

Both  these  littie  books  are  beautifolly 
illustrated,  and  well  adapted  to  instruct 
and  impress  the  young,  for  whom  they 
are  intended. 

The  Holy  Bible,  according  to  the 

Authorized  Vertion.  Arranged  in 
Paragraphs  and  Sections,  with  Emen- 
dations of  the  Text ;  also  with  Kaps, 
Chronological  Tables,  and  Marginal 
References.  (London  :  Religioufl 
Tract  Society.) 

We  have  simply  to  announce  the 
completion  of  this  beautiful  edition  of 
the  Sacred  Volume,  in  imperial  quarta 
It  is  printed  by  Keesrs.  Eyre  and  Spot- 
tiswoode,  the  Queen's  printers,  in  their 
best  style.  The  emendations  have  been 
confined  to  the  most  important  passages 
or  word  j,  and  are  put  within  brackets ; 
and  the  headings  of  the  paragraphs 
have  been  so  carefully  done  as 
frequently  to  throw  light  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  text  As  a  family 
Bible,  or  for  use  in  the  pulpit,  this 
edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  admir- 
ably suited. 
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XB.    WLLBB*S  INST  TUTIONS  AT  BRISTOL. 

Mb.  Mullbb  has  published  his  annual 
statement,  and  the  results  thus  far 
achieyed  are  certainly  to  be  characterized 
as  extraordinary.  He  tells  us  that  from 
tho  beginning  he  has  receiyed  above 
£500,000  as  the  result  of  prayer  and 
&ith.  As  many  as  150  missionaries  are 
mwfft^  from  the  f  unda.  From  the  com- 
mencement 23,000  children  or  grown*up 
persons  have  been  taught  in  the  various 
schools  entirely  supported  by  the  insti- 
tution, besides  tens  of  thousands  bene- 
fited in  other  schools  assisted  by  its  funds. 
Added  to  this,  more  than  64,000  Bibles, 
85,000  Testaments,  100,000  smaller  por- 
tions of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  various 
languages,  and  29,000,000  of  religious 
tracts,  have  been  issued  and  distributed 
through  its  agency.  Upon  the  support 
of  the  oxphans,  in  procuring  the  admis- 
sion of  whom  no  favouritism  can  pos- 
sibly prevail,  there  has  been  expended 
from  the  commencement  an  almost  fabu- 
lous sum.  The  erection  of  five  orphan 
houses  alone  has  eost  £115,000.  The 
expenses  of  the  houses  during  the  past 
year  have  been  £22,660;  and  it  is 
thought  they  will  be  still  greater  next 
year.  While  liting  his  practical  "  life 
of  Trust"  Muller  has  firmly  maintained 
his  original  principle  of  never  contract- 
ing debt,  and  of  acting  **  according  to 
Gh)d's  mind  by  first  obtaining  the  needed 
means."  The  Editor  of  the  Bristol 
Tott  says :  "  In  glancing  through  the 
considerable  portion  of  the  pamphlet 
from  which  a  knowledge  is  to  be  de- 
rived of  the  mode  in  which  the  funds  are 
supplied  to  Mr.  Miiller's  hand,  we  find 
the  help  comes  in  almost  every  variety 
of  amount  from  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
it  is  given  sometimes  in  cash  and  some- 
times in  kind ;  and  it  is  to  a  very  large 
extent,  indeed,  sent  in  anonymously." 

thb  oospbl  in  stbia. 
Db.    E.  B.    Lxwis,  writing  from   the 
Syrian  Protestant  College,  says  that  a 
great  change  is  taking  place  in  Syria, 


the  people  awaking  to  an  unwonted 
desire  for  knowledge,  and  sustaining 
native  schools.  Catholic,  Jesuit,  and  even 
Moslem.  Mr.  Th.  Waldmeir,  of  Damas- 
cus, Syria,  one  of  the  Basle  missionaries, 
and  one  of  the  Abyssinian  captives,  for 
whoso  liberation  Ehigland  undertook  its 
war  against  Abyssinia,  writes  from 
Damascus,  July  24,  1871,  to  a  friend  in 
Qreat  Britain,  that  in  Damascus  there 
is,  of  late,  a  wonderful  religious  move- 
ment among  Mohammedans,  so  that  not 
less  than  3,000  are  found  who  desire  to 
become  Christians.  They  have  regular 
prayer-meetings,  and  they  pray  to  our 
Christ  that  He  may  reveal  Himself  to 
them  as  their  Saviour,  and  lead  them 
out  from  darkness  into  light  and  truth. 
There  is  also,  he  says,  a  movement  to- 
ward Christianity  ameng  the  Jews,  and 
the  Druses  are  anxiously  expecting  their 
Saviour's  coming  from  China.  A  great 
spiritual  awakening  seems  also  imminent 
in  Persia.  

PALBSTINB  BXPLOBATION  7UND. 

The  new  expedition  has  just  started  for 
the  Holy  Land.  It  has  been  placed 
under  the  charge  of  Captain  B.  W. 
Stewart,  B.E.  He  has  under  his  orders 
two  experienced  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers of  tho  Boyal  Engineers,  Sergeant 
Black  and  Corporal  Armstrong,  and  the 
party  will  be  joined  before  Christmas,  it 
id  hop3d.by  Mr.  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake. 
Mr.  Drake  was  last  year  with  Mr, 
Palmer  in  the  desert  of  the  Tih,  and  has 
ince  done  a  great  deal  of  work  with 
Captain  Burton,  the  celebrated  traveller, 
in  the  Hauran,  round  Damascus,  and  in 
the  Anti-Lebanon.  He  is  also  an  Ara- 
bic scholar,  an  archsBologist,  and  a  na<- 
tiiralist  of  great  eminence.  His  experi- 
ence in  all  these  branches  cannot  £gul  to 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  party. 
Captain  Stewart's  main  work  will  be  the 
completion  of  the  survey  of  Palestine. 
How  much  this  is  wanted  is  only  known, 
perhaps,  to  map-makers  and  professional 
geographers;  but  everyone  who  has 
eally  studied  the  Old  Testament  h'story 
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can  tell  of  nndiscoTered  rites  and  placei,  f 
whose  poriUona  leem  to  be  loat  alto- 
cetber.  To  rediscoTer  these  iviU  be  one 
of  the  aima  of  the  exploring  party. 
They  'wUl  also  examine  the  mounds  which 
are  fonnd  dotted  aU  orer  the  country, 
sketch  and  photofipraph  the  ruins  which 
lie  on  the  hiU-tops,  «oUect  the  tradiUons, 
and  copy  the  inscriptions.  The  com- 
mittee's piogiamme  ombfraces  a  period 
of  three  or  four  years  to  complete  a 
woBk  which  costs  Uttle,  and  U  of  an  im- 
portance not  only  national  but  universal. 
.The  Americans,  at  the  same  time,  are 
preparing  an  erpedition  for  the  East  of 
Jofdan,  where  their  work  wiU  lie.  The 
results  of  the  two  expeditions  will  be 
published  at  regular  intervahi,  and  simal- 
Umeonsly.  It  i«  to  be  hoped  thattlie 
oommitiiee  will  recelTO  that  support, 
which  ttey  expect  and  reckon  on, 

'^ I 

AK  ELOQUBMT  PBRACHWft  AT  ATHBKS. 

LaTAS,  the  popular  Greek  Preacher  of ! 
Athens,  is  compared  to  Hy«rinOie, 
and  Gavaai,  in  the  Boman  Cathohcl 
Chnreh,  and  seema  to  be  drawing  croif  ds 
after  him,  just  as  Mr.  Spurgeon  ^was  wpnt 
to  do  in  London.  He  came  in  1867  from  aj 
convent  near  Jerusadem,  said  took  at  ^ 
first  but  an  humble  porition  in  the  choir 
of  one  of  the  principal  dlurcihee  of  the 
eity.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  preach  all| 
were  astonished  at  hia  eloquence.  He. 
was  sent  by  a  wealthy  G*eek  gentiemanl 
for  some  time  to  a  German  linirennly;! 
butk  now  again  in  Athena,  drawing, 
crowds  to  hear  his  sermons.  He  is  said, 
to  be  as  modest  as  he  is  giaed,iand 
devoutly  to  attribute  all  his  success  to; 
the  grace  of  God.|  |Eev.  Dr.  Hill,  the| 
Episcopal  missionary  in  Athens,  recently  i 
listened  to  one  of  hia  discouiies,  and. 
apeaka  of  it  as  one  of  the  grandest  he  bad, 
aver  heard.  The  audienoe  of  3,600  per- . 
sons  were  heU  for  nearly  two  hours  as  if] 
»peUb<fend,  while  thii  eloquent  preacher,, 
the  Archimandrite  Dionysioa  Latas,  nn- 1 
I  folded,  in  eomparative  parity,  the  great  • 
idoctrines  of  grace  and  salvation  by' 
Jeios  Christ  our  Lord.   It  i*  a  goodom  n| 


for  the  Greek  Church.  It  is  donbtlesB 
something  of  the  fruit  of  the  missionaiy 
toil  in  which  Dr.  King  and  others  fr(^m 
America  have  borne  so  conspicuous  a 
part. 

BBPLTQ|I:  THS  TWBNTT^^IFTH  AJOOm- 
SABT  OP  THS  BXT.  J.  BALpWIX  BBDWH's 
PAS^BATB. 

On  Thorsday  evening,  tha.l6th  Novaoik- 
ber,  a  meeting  was  h^d  ta^etebrato  thff 
Twenty*fifth  AnniTcrsayy  of  Mr. 
Baldwin  Bfown*s  pastorate  •  otbt  tin 
.  Chvrchf oimeriy  asseaabliogistGUyla&d's 
Chapel,  dapham  Boad,  jmd  reoentiy 
traatfetted  to  thaspaeKMa  new  ohapel'at 
Briatton.  The  chair  was  tiken  by  the 
Bev.  Thomas  Binney,  who-wma  unman- 
ded  by  the  Bievs.  Dr.  Allbki,  J.  a  Hani- 
son,  J.  Kennedy,  Bobert  Moffat,  Saaniil 
Martin,  Heesrs.  Edward  Miall,  M.F., 
Henry  Bichacd,  M«P.,  and  H.  Wlntflr- 
botham,  H.F.,  and  other  misiateBi  and 
gentlemen.  Prayer  wee  ofimd  by  the 
Bey.  $.  Martin,  after  wiiich  th^meetaqg 
was  addressed  by  the  C3Miimuui»  the 
Bev.,  J.  C.  Harrison,  the  Bev.  John 
Bess,  Yic^r  of  St  Philipa*,i  Stepney, 
Dr.  AUon,  the  Bev.  S.  Martin,  the  Bev. 
Boihert  Moffat,  Mr.. Ellington,  a  deaoon 
of  the  Church,  Mr.  A.  Holder,  the  Trta- 
Biirer  of  the  Building,  Fund  for  the.  new 
Chapel,  the  Bev,  Newmiin  HaU, 
an4  by  three  Members  of  Parliamoit 
present.  Mr.  Peter  Maaen .  proeented 
Mr.  Brown  w^  9,  oongntulatcBy 
address,  .dra^i:n  up  by  a  Oonunitlse 
of  the  (j^urch,.  and,. signed  by  the 
deacons  and  members  of  the  Committee. 
In  the  oourse  oi  a  touching  and  aoitaVle 
reply  Mr.,  Brown  said,  "When  tlis 
celebration  was  spoken  p  of,  I  HnrJ^^^^ 
the  acceptance  of  imy  testunooi^l,  and 
said,  'If  you  want  to  choer  m^  and 
bless  me  in  the  work,  then  reduce  the 
heavy  debt  which  rests  on  the  nfw 
Church.'  "  As  the  result  of  thja  method 
of  celebrating  the  anniversary,  upwaids 
of  £1,000  was  raised  towards  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  debt,  with  the  "proiiwot  of 
clearing  off  about  aaolher  il,000  by 
next  July. 
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^  MONG  the  Bchemes  recently  undertaken  bj  tke  Directors  in  conncc- 
Jj\  tion  with  the  South  Sea  Mission,  is  that  for  the  commencement  of 
operations  on  the  shores  of  New  Guinea,  and  the  neighbouring  islands 
the  inhabitants  of  which  have  so  long  remained  in  all  the  darkness  and 
degradation  of  heathenism  in  its  worst  forms.  Two  experienced  brethren, 
the  Beys.  A.  W.  Mubray  and  S.  Macfarlake,  having  been  appointed  to 
proceed  thither  as  pioneers,  a  schooner,  the  ^^  Surprise,"  Captain  Paget 
was  specially  chartered  for  the  voyage,  and  our  friends,  together  with 
eight  native  teachers  and  their  wives,  embarked  at  Lifu  on  the  SOth  of 
May  last.  Striking  evidence  of  the  obligation  felt  by  the  natives  of 
Christianized  islands  to  carry  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  their  less  fortu- 
nate neighbours  is  given  by  Mr.  Macfarlane  in  the  following  account  of 
the  ordination  of  four  teachers  destined  for  this  special  work. 


"Yesterday,  April  23rd,  the  Lifu 
teachers  (four  in  number)  were  set 
apart  for  the  New  Guinea  Mission.  It 
was  a  very  interesting,  and  a  very 
solemn  service.  The  large  new  church 
was  pretty  well  filled.  Mr.  Sleigh 
and  all  the  teachers  were  present,  and 
natives  from  every  part  of  the  island. 
The  answers  of  the  teachers  were  very 
satisfactory,  and  the  addresses  pre- 
sented to  Ihem  by  the  oldest  teacher, 
on  behalf  of  the  teachers,  and  by  the 


senior  student,  on  behalf  of  the  stu- 
dents, were  exceedingly  good  and 
appropriate.  The  latter  reminded 
them  that  in  whaling  (with  which 
they  are  familiar)  everything  depends 
upon  the  first  boat.  If  by  any  mis- 
management they  do  not  '  fasten,'  al- 
though the  boat,  ropes,  and  harpoons 
may  be  good,  and  although  they  may 
be  followed  by  other  equally  good  boats, 
the  whale  escapes !  But  if  they  fasten 
well,  others  join  in  the  killing  and 
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catting  in.  This  simile  was  beautifdUy  New  Ghiinea;     Mr.  Mnrray  and  ¥r. 

worked  up,   showing  how  God  had,  Sleigh  took  part  in  the  service.    The 

like    the    merchant    who    equips    a  Churches  have  given  the   teachexs  a 

whaler,  abundantly  provided  for  the  parting  present,  and  a  good  supply  of 

salvation  of    the  heathen,  and  how  yams  for  the  voyage." 
much  depended  upon  the  pioneers  to 

From  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald^  of  September  6th,  we  extract  &» 
following  information  addressed  to  the  Rev.  J.  P.  StrNDBBLjiin),  the  Society's 
Agent  in  Sydney.  Under  date,  Warrior  Island,  near  New  Ghuaea,  July 
10th,  Mr.  Murray  thus  details  the  proceedings  of  the  deputation:— 

"  I  have  now  the  happiness  to  inform  you  that  the  New  Guinea  misBica 
is  fairly  under  weigh.  Within  the  last  ten  days  we  have  succeeded,  by  the  help 
of  God,  in  landing  teachers  on  Damley  Island,  and  Tauan  and  Saiwai,  close  to 
the  mainland,  and  two  more  are  appointed  to  Bampton  Island,  also  close  to  the 
great  land.  We  have  placed  two  on  Damley  Jsland  in  the  meanwhile ;  but 
one  of  them  goes  to  Murray  Island,  about  thirty  miles  distant,  in  a  short  time. 
He  will  be  accumpanied  by  some  Mun*ay  Islanders  now  on  Darnley,  and  will, 
we  expect,  meet  with  a  good  reception. 

"Tauan  and  Saiwai  are  close  to  the  mainland,  one  point  of  the  latter  not 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  distant ;  the  other,  in  some  parts,  not  much  forthv ; 
and  by  placing  the  teachers  on  these  islands  we  escape  the  two  grand  obstsdes 
in  the  way  of  the  evangelization  of  New  Guinea,  viz.,  the  sickliness  of  iba 
climate,  and  the  danger  at  present  from  the  ferocity  of  the  natives.  Tauaa  is 
entirely  free  from  fever  and  ague,  and  it  and  Saiwai  are  only  four  miles  apart, 
and  between  all  there  is  a  leading  wind  all  the  time  to  the  great  mainLmd  in 
whose  bosom  they  lie.  One  teacher  each  will  be  enough  for  the  islands,  and 
two  consider  themselves  especially  appointed  to  the  main.  Between  the 
adjacent  tribes  on  the  mainland  and  the  islanders  there  are  dose  relatioas 
through  marriage  and  otherwise;  so  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  gottiag 
amongst  them,  and  the  teachers  are  intensely  anxious  to  be  at  work  among 
them.  Tauan  will  always  be  a  safe  retreat  in  case  of  mcknesa.  The  two 
teachers  appointed  to  Bampton  Island  will  remain  at  Damley  Island  lor  a 
time-T-two  months  or  so — and  then  proceed  to  their  destination,  accompanied 
by  one  or  more  natives  of  Bampton  Island,  now  on  Damley.  We  are  getting  a 
boat  here  to  leave  with  them,  so  that  they  wiU  be  able  to  get  to  any  place  in 
the  Straits  to  which  they  have  occasion  to  go. 

''  We  had  a  very  interesting  introduction  to  Tauan  and  SaiwaL  We  slept 
a  night  on  shore  at  Tauan  and  went  about  freely,  and  we  remained  some  hovre 
among  the  natives  on  Saiwai.  There  was  some  doubt  about  the  ship  being  able 
to  go  to  these  islands,  so  we  left  her  at  anchor  here,  and  went  in  a  laige  open 
boat    They  are  about  thirty  nules  distant  from  this  isLuid.'' 

In  another  communication,  written  on  board  the  "  Surprise,"  Warricv 
Island,  and  datad  July  15th,  Mr.  M array  acknowledges  the  kind  assistance 
renderel  to  the  deputation  by  Oaptaix'  BASBCBa,  manager  of  a  Skellittg 
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^tablishment  on  Warrior  Island.  He  states  also  tliat  they  expected  to 
finish  their  mission  in  a  few  days,  and  to  reach  Lifu  in  about  six  weeks 
from  that  date.    He  adds  the  following  intelligence : — 


"  We  think  it  woU  to  forward  yon  a 
few  a  lines  by  an  opportunity  which 
offers  to  Sydney,  to  inform  you  of 
some  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  our  newly  formed 
fittations  on  the  New  Guinea  coast,  lest 
false  or  exaggerated  accounts  should 
reach  you.  While  on  our  way  from 
Cape  York  to  Damley  Island,  yester- 
day, we  brought  up  for  the  night  at 
Bennel  Island,  and  there  a  letter  met 
lis  from  two  of  the  teachers,  stating 
that  difficulties  had  occurred  soon  after 
we  left,  and  considering  their  lives  in 
danger,  they  had  fled  to  this  place  in  a 
fimaU  Tessel,  the  "  Illalong,"  of  Syd- 
ney. It  appears  that  the  disturbance 
that  led  to  the  flight  of  the  teachers 
was  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the 
parties  belonging  to  the  said  ''Illa- 
long." These  parties,  the  teachers 
state,  went  on  shore  at  the  island  of 


Tauan,  where  they  were,  and  ravaged 
the  plantations,  the  bulk  of  the 
natives  being  absent  at  the  time  on 
the  neighbouring  island  of  SaiwaL 
When  they  returned  and  found  what 
had  been  done,  they  were  of  course 
much  excited,  and  the  teachers  sup- 
posed that  their  anger  was  directed  to- 
wards them,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  two  of  them  became  frightened, 
and  left  in  the  *  *Illalong/'  the  other  two 
disapproving  of  their  conduct  and  re- 
maining at  their  post.  Captain  Barmei 
has  again  kindly  placed  a  boat  and 
boat's  crew  at  our  service,  and  we  are 
about  to  start  to  ascertain  the  real  state 
of  things,  and  make  such  arrangements 
as  the  circumstances  may  require. 
Should  the  vessel  by  which  we  write 
not  have  left  when  we  return  we 
may  have  something  important  to 
add." 


II.— gtakgasm* 


FEEUNG  deeply  the  increased  outlay  involved  in  the  conduct  of  the 
mission  in  Madagascar,  which  now  has  a  staff  of  twenty-four 
missionaries,  with  an  annual  expenditure  of  ten  thousand  pounds^ 
the  Directors,  in  April  last,  adopted  a  special  resolution,  suggesting  certain 
arrangements  with  a  view  to  develop  a  vigorous  Native  agency  in  the 
capital,  and  to  extend  the  range  of  the  personal  superintendence  of  the 
Society's  missionaries  in  the  outlying  districts.  The  proposed  scheme 
having  been  fully  discussed  by  the  brethren  in  Committee,  they  requested 
their  Secretary,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Cousins,  to  embody  in  a  letter  the  arrange- 
ments which  appear  to  them  most  likely  to  secure  the  successful  carrying 
out  of  the  wishes  of  the  Directors.  That  letter  reached  England  by  the 
October  mail,  and  from  it  we  have  much  pleasure  in  furnishing  our  readers 
with  the  following  extracts : — 
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l.-THE  CAPITAL.    KBV.  W.  E.  COUSINS. 

Urging  the  importance  of  Iuebinjl  as  the  peouliar  field  of  the  Lohdoi 
MiSBioKABY  SooiSTY,  Mr.  CooBins  writes : — 


"  We  have  commissioned  Mr.  Briggs 
to  ask  that  the  eight  large  town 
chnrches  (viz.,  Antsampanimahazo, 
Amparibe,  Analakely,  Ambohipotsy, 
Ankadibeyaya,  Ampamarinana,  Ando- 
halo,  and  Faravohitra)  and  their 
respective  districts  may  each  have  the 
services  of  a  missionary.  In  addition 
to  this,  if  our  suggestion  is  carried  out, 
we  shall  have  in  Antananarivo  the  two 
brethren  who  are  appointed  to  take 


charge  of  the  Theological  Institation, 
and  one  missionary  as  supemumeraiy. 
Then  we  wish  to  form  a  complete  beh 
of  out-stations  aU  round  the  capital  at 
distances  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  miles.  At  least  six  such  stations 
should  be  formed,  exclusive  of  Am- 
bohimanga,  Yonizongo,  and  Imimo ; 
and  good  situations  can  easily  be 
selected  where  the  missionary  may  act 
upon  alarge  semi-heathen  population." 


2.— NATIVE  AGENCY.    THE  SAME. 

While  the  large  employment  of  Native  agency  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
couraging features  of  the  mission,  it  should  be  remembered  that  many  of 
these  good  men  are  but  babes  in  knowledge  and  experience.  Mr. 
Cousins  observes : — 


*  *  The  Committee  most  fully  approves 
of  the  general  principle  laid  down  by 
the  Directors  as  to  the  desirability  of 
raising  up  and  employing  native 
agency.  Such  an  agency  already 
exists  and  is  employed  vigorously. 
But  the  majority  of  our  agents  are 
men  who  have  had  little  or  no  educa- 
tion ;  many,  especially  in  the  country, 
cannot  read  without  difficulty;  some 
cannot  even  write  their  own  name,  and 
not  even  the  best  of  them  are  fit  to  be 
left  alone  in  the  superintendence  of 
churches  and  districts.  You  need'not 
be  in  the  least  apprehensive  of  the 
missionaries  occupying  positions  which 


the  natives  could  filL    We  have  sndi 
a  press  of  work  that  all  that  can  be 
left  to  our'pastors  is  left  to  them.  And 
we  trust  that  £rom  year  to  year  the 
missionaries  will   have  less   pastoral 
work,  and  will  have  more  time  for 
general  superintendence  and  itmera- 
ting,  and  will  find  a  little  leisure  for 
translation    and   book-making.    The 
natives  often  think  the  missionaiies  to 
blame  because  the  production  of  books 
they  need  is  so  slow  a  prooess,  and 
earnestly  ask  that  more  may  be  done 
in  this  direction  to  meet  their  growing 
wants." 


3.— TOWN  DISTEIOTS.    THE  SAME. 

Of  the  six  town  districts  proposed  to  be  formed,  we  append  the  fol- 
lowing particulars : — 


"  I.— Ambatonakakoa  and  Akala- 
KELT. — ^To  the  north,  the  territory  is 
very  extensive,  leading  to  the  Sihanaka 
country.  The  north-west  is  bounded 
by  the  Yonizongo  district.    The  part 


of  the  district  near  Antananarivo,  and 
for  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles,  is 
densely  populated,  but  the  country 
further  removed  much  less  densely. 
The  statistics  are  as  follows  :*— Total 
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number  of  ChTirclies,  78 ;  commenced 
aince  1868,  57;  Church  members, 
4,081 ;  adherents,  25,009.  Many  of 
the  78  Churches  are  large,  and  have 
<5ongregations  varying  from  400  to  600. 
Several  large  and  important  congrega- 
tions are  close  to  the  capital,  and 
require  frequent  visits,  and  much 
attention  from  the  missionary.  Politi- 
cally, the  district  includes  one  of  the 
most  important  divisions  of  Imerina. 

"  n. — ^Ampabibe  and  Isotry. — 
Iflotry  is  a  suburban  Church,  with  a 
congregation  of  600  or  700,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  rapid  increase  in  a  few 
years.  Near  the  capital  the  district  is 
narrow,  but  it  extends  north-west  for 
30  or  35  miles,  and  at  its  base  is  about 
20  miles  in  width.  The  greater  part 
of  the  district  belongs  to  the  division 
of  Imerina  called  M^rovatana.  Th^ 
population  is  large,  and  the  villages 
are  numerous.  The  people  are  not  so 
intelligent  as  their  neighbours  on  the 
east  in  the  division  of  Avaradrano,  and 
the  western  parts  of  the  district  have 
up  to  the  present  time  been  but 
slightly  influenced  by  Christianity. 
Total  number  of  Churches,  41 ;  com- 
menced since  1868,  30 ;  Church  mem- 
bers, 2,185;  adherents,  13,870. 

*'III. — Aatbghipotsy  and  Amba- 
TOMiTSANOANA.— The  boundary  line 
to  the  south,  and  farthest  limit  is  the 
latitudinal  line  of  Ambositra,  distant 
about  five  days*  hard  travelling — pro- 
bably 140  miles. 

"  Within  a  range  of  12  miles  from 
Ambohipotsy,  there  is  little  room  for 
increase  in  the  number  of  Churches. 
Beyond  that  limit  there  are  here  and 
there  some  few  villages  which  are  yet 
unprovided  with  chapel  buildings. 
Among  these,  the  chapels  have  in- 
creased from  72  to*8l  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year. 

"  The  type   of  Christianity  which 


obtains  among  these  people  is  very 
varied.    Near  the  capital  considerable 
numbers  of  the  preachers  and  pastors 
are  intelligently  acquainted  with  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.     Sometimes  very 
pleasing  and  remarkable  instances  of 
this  are  to  be  met  with.    The  people 
are  willing  to  listen  with  a  profoimd 
attention,  sometimes  even  eagerly  and 
hungrily,  wherever  the  missionary  can 
preach.    The  great  mass  of  the  vil- 
lagers even  close  to  the  capital  are  yet 
exceedingly  ignorant.   ,Purther  away 
many  of  them  are  secretly  heathen  in 
faith  and  practice.    And,  though  to 
others,  the  old  superstition  has  become 
a  wreck,  yet  it  would  be  but  a  grand 
mistake  to  account  them  other  than 
very  nominally  and  very  superficially 
Christian.    Total  number  of  Churches, 
[the  majority  commenced  since  1868] 
8 1 ;  Church  members,  4, 409 ;  adherents, 
37,916. 

**  rV. — AMPAltfARTNANA  AND  ImAH- 

AMA8INA.  ^-Imahamasina  is  a  suburban 
Church,  with  a  congregation  of  about 
800,  and  upwards  of  400  members. 
The  district  is  very  extensive.  Total 
number  of  Churches,  98;  Church 
members,  1,065;  adherents,  20,157. 

**V.— Ankadibevava  and  Fatja- 
Bivo. — Faliarivo  is  a  suburban  Church 
with  a  congregation  of  1,000  or  1,200. 
The  districtisvery large,  and  the  popu- 
lation to  the  south  of  the  Eiver  Ikopa, 
has  been  but  slightly  influenced 
by  Christianity.  Total  number  of 
Churches,  53 ;  Church  members,  827 ; 
adherents,  16,646. 

"  VI.— Andohalo  and  Faravo- 
HITKA. — The  present  Andohalo  dis- 
trict stretches  about  thirty  miles  di- 
rectly east  from  the  capital,  much  in 
the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  and 
measures  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
at  the  base.  The  Takay  district  might 
be  advantageously  worked  during  part 
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of  the  year  by  a  missionary  placed  in 
some  part  of  the  diBtrict  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  from  the  capital. 

"The  Faravohitra  district  is  yery 
extensive  to  the  north-east,  but  the 
part  nearer  the  capital — i,e,,  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles — ^is  exceedingly 


confined,  consisting  simply  of  a  line 
of  yillageSfin  which  there  are  Chnichei. 
For  the  limits  of  the  district  the  popu- 
lation is  large.  Total  number  of 
Churches,  55 ;  commenced  since  1868, 
40;  Church  members,  2,786;  adhe- 
rents, 18,484," 


4.— BETSILEO  PEOVINCE.     EEV.  J.  EICHAEDSON. 

In  placing  before  the  Directors,  through  the  District  Committeei  the 
claims  of  his  own  sphere  of  labour,  Mr.  Bichardson  writes : — 


"  The  Government  business  of  Am- 
bohimanga  is  transacted  at  Fiana- 
rantsoa.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since 
that  the  brother  of  Ihovana  paid  an 
official  visit  to  Fianarantsoa,  accom- 
panied by  nearly  a  thousand  Tanala. 
This  is  certainly  the  very  heart  of  the 
Betsileo  Province.  I  have  been  at 
some  trouble  to  get  at  the  population 
of  this  district,  and  I  find  that,  exclusive 


of  slaves  and  young  <^iildren,  the 
population  south  of  ^the  Matsiatra  scd 
North  of  Ambohimandroso  is  100,800. 
This  cannot  be  separated  £nom  Fian- 
arantsoa, even  should  there  be  mis- 
sionaries sent  to  Ambohimandroso  who 
must  work  south,  east,  and  west ;  and 
the  number  of  chapels  would  be 
quadrupled  to-morrow  if  we  would 
allow  them  to  build." 


III.— (iDlina. — gknh  k  Cientsiii. 

ERE  the  Mission  in  Tientsin  has  had  time  to  recover  from  the  effecfB 
of  the  outrages  of  last  summer,  it  has  been  overtaken  by  another 
serious  calamity*  Floods,  which  are  common  in  the  central  districts  of 
China,  and  which  effected  such  havoc  in  Hankow  two  years  since,  have 
recently  made  their  appearance  in  Tientsin.  Though,  happily,  the 
property  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  has,  at  present,  suffered  bat 
slight  damage,  that  belonging  to  other  missions  has  been  less  fortunate. 

1.— SUMMER  RAINS.    REV.  J.  LEES.    AUGUST  3kd. 

Mr.  Lees  thus  details  the  commencement  and  progress  of  the  visita- 
tion : — 


*'  We  have  been  overtaken  by  a  new 
calamity,  which  has  thrown  everything 
into  confusion.  This  time  it  is  the 
summer  rains,  which  have  set  in  with 
such  tremendous  fury,  that  a  deluge 
(literally)  seems  eminent.  The  da- 
mage already  done  is  immense.    The 


drought  ruined  the  spring  crops, 
these  rains  will  destroy  those  of 
autumn.  Houses  are  falling  in  all 
directions.  Even  foreign  property  has 
suffered  severely.  The  pretty  English 
cburch  is  roofless,  so  is  the  club.  The 
hongs  leak  like  sieves;  trade  is  at  a 
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standstill.  T&w  go  to  sleep  at  nights 
without  a  watch  set  to  give  waniing 
of  any  threatening  danger  from  falling 
roofs  or  walls.  Some  foreigners  have 
eyen  taken  to  houseboats  on  the  riyer 
at  night. 


"Thus  far  our  own  property  has 
escaped  pretty  well.  We  haye  had 
serious  leakage,  but  walls  and  roof  are 
firm ;  and  we  are  thankful.  I  am  kept 
on  the  alert,  and  many  precautions 
haye  been  taken." 


2.-.DAMAGE  SUSTAINED.    THE  SAME. 
A^ain,  writing  four  days  later,  Mr.  Lees  continues  his  narratiye  : — 


**  Tlie  raius  haye,  indeed,  proyed  a 
judgrnent.     No    wonder    that    some 
people    are  saying,   'Ah,  this  comes 
of  what   was    done   last   year!    We 
wanted     rain,     and     murdered     the 
French.      See   what    we    have    got. 
Heayen  is  punishing  us.'    It  is  to  be 
hoped  such  sentiments  will  spread.    I 
hear  that  the  magistrate  has  issued 
proclamations  urging  the  people    to 
rex>entance  and  prayer !  but  he  does 
not  say  to  whom.    Other  proclama- 
tions forbid  adyance  in  the  prices  of 
food,  and  telling  the  shopkeepers  that 
if  they  disobey,  and  the  people  loot 
their   shops,  the  thieyes  will  not  be 
punished !    The  riyers  aU  round  haye 
broken  their  banks.    The  Peiho  broke 
through  just  behind  our  house,  some 
fiye  minutes'  walk  away.    The  conse- 
quences  haye    been   dreadful.    This 
yast  plain,  for  hundreds  of  h,  is  turned 
into  an  inland  sea.    Whole  yillages 
haye  been  swept  away ;  there  is  noth- 
ing but  water,  far    as  the  eye  can 
reach.    Boats  are  going  out  daily  to 
bring  in  the  famishing  and  houseless 
people  to  the  city.  Sanko-linsin's  wall 


is  almost  washed  away;  Li-hang- 
chang*s  great  camps  haye  disappeared. 
Such  a  sudden  and  unlooked-for  ca- 
lamity will  haye  far-reaching  effects. 
Already  the  city  is  crowded  with  help- 
less refugees.  It  is  said  the  popula- 
tion is  increased  by  one-fourth.  To 
make  matters  worse,  at  a  moderate 
estimate,  one-third  of  the  mud-dwel- 
lings— almost  universal  here — haye 
fallen.  The  poor  wretches  are,  many 
of  them,  liying  in  tents  on  the  city 
walls,  others  haye  fled  to  the  sub- 
stantially built  temples,  which  are 
packed.  One  sees  some  yery  comical 
and  many  yery  painful  scenes.  Yester- 
day I  met  some  150  coming  in  from 
the  South  Plain,  old  and  young — it 
was  a  pitiable  [eight.  Nearly  all  the 
children  were  naked;  their  parents 
had  rarely  sayed  anything,  and  all 
were  on  their  way  to  the  Yamen,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  food.  In  another 
place  I  saw  a  group— evidently  a 
family — seated  on  a  mat,  the  yery 
picture  of  desolate  helplessness.  They 
had  lost  all." 


3.— FEAES  FOR  THE  FUTUBE.  THE  SAME. 

Mr.  Lees  expresses  the  fear  that,  unless  prompt  measures  be  taken  bj 
the  Chinese  authorities,  a  recurrence  of  similar  calamities,  in  future 
years,  may  be  anticipated : — 


"I  dread  to  think  of  the  coming 
winter.  What  will  this  poor  people 
do?  Famine  is  certainly  before  us; 
and  if  the  Goyemment  does  not  exert 


itself  to  feed  these  sufferers,  we  shall 
haye  rebellion  too.  No  words  of  mine 
could  giye  you  an  adequate  idea  of 
what  is  passing  on  around  us. 
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''I  am  thankful  to  be  able  still  to 
report  that  the  missioii  premises  haye 
as  yet  sustained  no  very  serious  dc^- 
mage.  We  may  lay  our  account,  of 
course,  for  somewhat  expensiye  repairs 
when  all  is  over ;  but  meanwhile  our 
walls  stand,  altiiough  the  water  is 
some  depth  at  our  back  door. 

''  The  New  Connexion  Mission  has 
been  less  fortunate.  One  of  their 
houses,  that  formerly  occupied  by  Mr. 
Hodge,  has  been  swept  away  by  the 
flood.  They  haye  sayed  little  out  of 
the  dfbris.  I  sailed  the  other  day 
oyer  where  it  stood. 

"Mr.  Hall  is  unfortunately  away 
in  the  country.  His  library  has  been 
greatly  injured,  and  I  haye  brought  it 
oyer  here  for  safety.  Mr.  Innocent  is 
now  occupying  Mr.  Hall's  housd,  and 
they  are  in  constant  fear  of  its  falling. 
The  remaining  member  of  this  mission, 
Mr.  Tumock,  has  been  still  more  unfor- 
tunate.   He  and  his  family  haye  been 


,  positiyely  washed  out,  and  obliged  to 
take  refuge  with  us. 

'*  I  leam  that  the  hospital  buildings 
are  all  standing,  but  haye  leaked  oon- 
siderably.  The  East  gate  Chapel  is 
said  to  haye  partly  come  dowiL. 

"  The  mandarins  seem  to  be  power- 
less in  a  crisis  like  this.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  Tientsin  ehould 
suffer  after  a  beayy  rainfkll.  The 
Peiho,  Shang-shi-ho,  Hsia-shi-hOy 
Hwen-ho,  Ea-ho  or  Gband  Canal,  and 
the  canal  from  Tungping  and  Lanchen 
all  pour  their  waters  into  the  golf 
here."  What  is  needed  is  tliat  the 
channels  should  be  kept  weU  dredged, 
and  the  silt  thrown  upon  the  banks. 
But  it  is  as  yain  to  tell  of  these  things 
as  it  is  to  hope  that  they  will  promptly 
do  their  best  when  the  eyil  has  come 
upon  them.  Day  after  day  passes, 
and  no  steps  are  taken  to  re]>air  the 
riyer  banks,  and  thus  stay  the  inun* 
dation." 


IV.— SttDaltj  Islands. — ©art. 


THE  Island  of  Mabe  or  Nbnooxb  is  the  most  sontherly  of  the  Loyalty  Oroup,  at 
the  western  extremity  of  Polynesia.  It  is  a  mass  of  uplifted  coral,  aboat 
serenty  miles  in  circumference.  The  marks  of  two  distinct  npheaviogs  are 
discernible.  Its  highest  parts  are  not  more  than  300  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  Native  name  of  the  island  is  Nengone.  The  name  of  Mare  is  of  foreign  origin, 
being  the  name  given  to  it  la  the  Isle  of  Pines.  The  Mission  was  commenced  in  18il. 
Present  Missionaries,  Rev.  A.  W.  Murray  and  Rev.  J.  Joints; 

The  Key.  S.  Macfa.blane  baying  been  appointed  by  the  Directors  to 
assist  in  the  commencement  of  their  proposed  mission  to  New  Guotka, 
the  Sey.  S.  M.  Cbeagh  has  been  transferred  from  Ma.eb  to  Mr.  Macfab- 
LAi^'s  station  on  the  Island  of  LiFUy  where  he  arriyed  in  June  last.  In 
a  recent  letter  he  giyes  a  brief  reyiew  of  the  sphere  of  his  former  labonrs, 
and  contrasts  the  state  of  the  people  at  the  present  time  with  what  it  was 
when  he  first  settled  among  them,  sixteen  years  ago. 

1.— LEAVE-TAEING.    EEV.  S.  M.  CEEAGH,  JUNE  14, 

Mr.  Creagh  describes,  in  affecting  tennS|  the  sorrow  of  the  people  of 
Mare  on  his  departure  from  them : — 
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**  It  was  a  yery  severe  trial  at  last 
to  part  from  the  poor,  and,  I  may  say, 
<lear  people,  of  my  former  station  at 
Mar6,  with  whom  I  have  lived  com- 
fortably and  peaceably  so  many  years ; 
and  who  have  become  so   devotedly 
attached  to  me,  and  I  to  them,  that 
they  were  like  so  many  of  my  own 
children.     It  was  affecting  on  the  day 
Of  my  leaving,  to  see  their  distress ; 
there    was    universal   weeping;   few 
eyes  were  dry ;    my  own  wore  more 
than    moist,  though  I  did  all  in  my 
power  to    prevent   any  manifestation 
of  feeling  on  my  part.    The  house  was 
crowded  with  natives  all  the  day,  and 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  tell  them  to  go 
away.    A  little  before  I  left  the  house 
there   was    a   regular   weeping   and 
mourning,  just  as    there  is    when  a 
friend  dies.  I  said  *  Good-bye'  to  a  good 


number  at  the  house,  and  then  went 
down  to  the  beach,  where  most  of  the 
people  had  congregated.  It  took  me 
some  considerable  time  to  shake  every 
hand  held  out  to  me.  I  myself  bore  up 
pretty  well  till  I  came  to  Naisiline ; 
on  taking  his  hand  I  fairly  broke 
down,  and  mingled  my  tears  with  his  ; 
the  women  came  crowding  and  .weep- 
ing around  me,  and  seemed  most  re- 
luctant to  let  me  go ;  one  came  for- 
ward and  said,  with  tears,  that  she 
was  very  thankful  for  all  the  instruc- 
tion I  had  given  her  on  the  word  of 
God,  and  that  she  should  never  for- 
get it.  At  last  I  drew  myself  away, 
and  was  carried  on  board  the  boat. 
Many  of  the  poor  people  came  down 
into  the  water,  and  remained  there 
after  our  vessel  was  under  weigh,  weep- 
ing all  the  time." 


2.— STATE  OF  MABE  IN  1854.    THE  SAME. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  islands,  native  pioneers  had  prepared  the  way 
for  the  English  Missionary : — 


**  On  our  arrival  at  Mare  in  October, 
18 54, we  found  a  good  number  had  been 
Christianized  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Earotongan  and  Samoan  teachers,  who 
had  been  living  there  since  1841.  Two 
•chapels  had  been  built,  and  two  con- 
legations  gathered,  at  the  districts 
where  the  teachers  resided.  But  in 
other  parts  of  the  island  all  the  evils 
of  heathenism  prevailed :  war,  mur- 
der, cannibalism,  polygamy,  fetichism, 
&c.,  without  any  counteracting  influ- 
ence. But  what  is  the  state  of  the 
people  at  the  present  time  ?  While 
there  are  many  things  amongst  the 
people  which  we — their  best  friends 
— could  wish  otherwise,  we  must  not 
complain  that  no  greater  results  have 
followed  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ; 
rather  let  us  remember  what  these 
natives  once  were,  how  low  they  had 


sunk,  how  dark  their  minds  were,  and 
how  depraved  their  hearts.  It  is  a 
long  and  tedious  process  to  change 
the  habits  of  a  people  and  civilize  a 
nation.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to 
take  an  individual  or  two,  separate 
them  from  their  fellow-countrymen, 
and  train  them  up  in  civilized  life ;  but 
to  elevate  the  masses,  to  civilize  a 
tribe,  a  people,  a  nation,  requires 
years  and  years  of  toil  and  labour, 
aye,  generations.  But  a  great  change 
has  been  effected,  even  in  the  external 
appearance  of  the  natives,  as  we, 
who  have  lived  among  them,  can 
well  understand.  Their  habits  are 
undergoing  a  thorough  change.  The 
younger  men  and  women  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  ways  of  their  fathers ; 
they  are  striving  after  a  better  mode 
of  life.      Perhaps  in  nothing  has  a 
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greater  change  been  effected  than  in 
dress ;  in  heathen  days  not  a  scrap  of 
clothing  was  worn  by  the  men,  and 
but  an  apology  for  a  dress  by  the 
women ;  but  now  clothing  is  univer- 


sal, and  you  can  see,  especially  ontho 
Sabbath  days,  people  making  a  respect- 
able appearance  in  European  doth* 
ing." 


3.— DIFFICULTIES.    THE  SAME. 

The  following  extract  will  show  how  an  apparently  **  dark  cloud  "  had 
its  "  silver  lining  '* : — 


'*  We  found  four  foreign  teachers  on 
the  island,  viz.,  threo  Rarotongans 
and  one  Samoan;  we  brought  three 
more,  and  several  others  came,  after 
a  short  time,  from  the  unhealthy 
islands  of  the  New  Hebrides.  By  their 
aid  the  work  was  carried  on  for 
several  years.  By-and-bye  the  French 
authorities  arrived  on  the  island,  and 
our  teachers  were  put  down.  At  that 
time  the  natives  had  the  idea  that  the 
presence  of  these  foreign  teachers 
was  essential  to  the  continuance  of 
the  Gos;)el  on  the  island,  hence  great 
regret  was  felt  when  they  were  sus- 
pended by  order  of  the  governor. 
But  wo  have  had  no  cause  to  regret 
their  return  to  their  own  islands.    All 


we  regretted  was  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  removed,  and  the 
treatment  they  had  from  the  authori- 
ties. Their  places  were  supplied  by 
some  of  our  best  Mare  men,  and  onr 
natives,  by  this  means,  were  taught 
one  important  lesson  towards  self- 
reliance.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  fourteen  native  teechers,  occupy- 
ing as  many  stations  on  the  island,  and 
one  at  Toka.  All  parties  concerned 
are  satisfied  with  this  new  state  of 
things.  Up  to  the  present  timo  we 
have  had  twenty-seven  Mare  men  as 
teachers;  but  all  of  these  are  not 
holding  stations ;  some  are  dead,  and 
others  have  been  superseded." 


4.— EVANGELISTIC  WOBK.    THE  SAME. 

The  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Soutb  Seas  is,  under  God,  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  evangelistic  work  carried  on  by  the  natives  them- 
selves : — 


''We  have  also  done  something 
towards  the  evangelization  of  other 
lands :  Uvea  was  evangelized  by  teach- 
ers we  sent  from  Mare.  Some  six 
years  since  we  sent  three  men  to  the 
New  Hebrides ;  they  were  located  on 
Fate  for  some  few  months,  but  were 
discouraged  by  the  fever  and  ague;  two 
returned,  the  third  buried  his  wife 
there,  and  would  have  remained  not- 
withstanding, but  he  also  returned  in  a 


bad  state  of  health.  Since  then  none 
have  gone  to  those  islands.  The  in- 
habitants of  Mare  have  shared  the 
honour  with  the  people  of  Lifu  in 
having  sent  forth  pioneer  teachers 
(four  from  each  island)  to  the  large 
island  of  New  Guinea.  Messrs. 
Murray  and  Macfarlaae  are  at  pre* 
sent  absent  on  the  first  miswonary 
voyage  to  those  parts.'* 
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5.— TRANSLATION  AND  PBINTING.    THE  SAME. 


Ia  addition  to  the  direct  preaching 

native  literature  occupies  a  foremost 

missionary : — 

**  When    missionaries     arrived    on 
Mar^  nothing  had  been  done  towards 
translating  the  Scriptures.  The  people 
had  no  books,  except  a  few  passages 
which   had  been    translated    by    the 
teachers  from  their  own  Bibles,  and 
printed    for  them  at  Barotonga  and 
New  2iealand.      Mr.  Sunderland  ac- 
companied us,  to  render  us  assistance 
and  advice  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Mission.      He  had  the  honour  of 
translating  the    first  whole  book  of 
the    New  Testament    into  the  Mare 
dialect.     That  book  was  the  Gospel  by 
Mark.     But  by-and-bye  he  left,  and 
the  work  was  taken  up  by  those  who 
remained.        Book    after  book    was 
translated,  revised,  and  printed,  until 
at  last  we  had  a  complete  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and,  as  an  accompaniment  of 
the  translating  work,  we  had  a  fbint- 
INO  PRESS    sot  up,   from  which  the 
different  books  were  issued  as  they 
were   completed.      We  have  just  re- 
ceived 2,000  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment printed  for  us,  at  a  cost  of  £2(35, 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 


of  the  Gospel,  the  preparation  of  a 
place  in  the  labours  of  a  christian 

ciety.  That  is  a  heavy  sum  for  the 
people  of  Mar^  to  pay  ;  the  edition 
printed  on  the  island  was  given  gratis, 
but  the  London  edition  we  are  sell- 
ing,  and  the  people  cheerfully  pay  for 
their  copies.  We  have  also  begun  the 
Old  Testament;  we  have  printed  three 
editions  of  school  books,  the  Book  of 
Jonah,  and  a  hymn-book  containing 
155  hymns.  I  have  also  a  geography, 
a  Commentary  on  Bomans,  a  portion 
of  Scripture  history,  a  Commentary 
on  Hebrews,  and  Elements  of  Astro- 
nomy, in  manuscript,  all  of  which 
have  been  copied  by  the  young 
men  of  the  institution  for  their  own 
use.  Then  we  have  printed  at  our 
press  at  Mar(^,  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  (Mark  excepted)  in  the 
Lif u  dialect ;  three  editions  of  school 
books,  a  hymn-book  containing  132 
hymns,  and  the  Book  of  Psalms.  For 
several  years  the  work  in  the  printing- 
office  has  been  done  entirely  by  native 
workmen,  I  have  merely  read  over 
the  proofs,  and  supervised  the  work 
generally." 


6.— EDUCATION.    THE  SAME. 

To  the  preparatory  work  of  the  native  teachers,  the  English  missionary 
adds  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  training  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration :— 


''  At  the  time  of  our  going  to 
Mar^,  very  little  had  been  done 
in  the  way  of  education ;  some 
few  could  read  and  write,  but  school 
materials  were  scarce,  and  little  pro- 
gress could  be  made;  there  were  no 
books,  no  slates,  no  copy-books :  but 
now  nearly  every  young  man  and 
woman  can  read  and  write.  A  young 
fellow,  about  eighteen   or   nineteen, 


came  to  me  the  other  day  asking  for  a 
copy  of  the  Gospel  by  John ;  this  is 
the  book  usually  given  after  the  primer 
is  mastered.  He  was  a<%hamed  of  him- 
self, at  having  to  ask  for  a  child's 
book  at  such  a  time  of  life.  On  the 
Sabbath  day  a  great  many  take  down 
the  heads  of  the  sermon.  There  has 
been  a  boarding-school  at  each  of  the 
mission  stations.       At  these  schools 
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much  lias  been  efifected  for  the  rising 
generation.  Many  a  young  man  and 
woman,  now  the  heads  of  families, 
have  received  their  education  in  these 
schools,  and  several  are  now  in  the 
institution  preparing  for  eyangelistic 
work  in  heathen  islands.  We  have 
had  youths  from  Ambrym,  Espiritu, 
Santo,  and  Erromanga,  in  our  schools ; 
and  we  haye  reason  to  believe  that 


the  young  men  of  Ambrym,  on  fhdz 
return,  have  kept  up  the  wotahip 
which  they  learnt  whilst  with  us;  they 
have  built  a  chapel,  and  observe  the 
Sabbath ;  and  Mar^  men  (sailors)  who 
hftve  occasionally  called  at  the  islandt 
"have  been  entreated  to  remain,  to  in- 
struct them  more  fully  in  the  Word 
of  God." 


7.— THE  NATIVE  CHUECH.    THE  SAME. 
There  are  now  two  Churches  on  the  island,  comprising  an  aggr^^te 


of  nearly  five  hundred  members : — 

"The  first  church  on  MarcS  was 
formed  in  1855,  and  consisted  of  four- 
teen members;  since  then  wo  have 
beeu  gradually  increasing  in  numbers, 
and  at  the  present  time  wo  have  250 
members  in  the  church  at  Guwahma, 
and  about  the   same  number  in  the 


district  of  Mr.  Jones.  Many  have 
died  in  the  faith,  and  have  left  pleas- 
ing testimony  that  they  have  gone  to 
bo  with  Christ  Numbers  are  adorn- 
ing the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour, 
and  are  giving  evidence  that  they  aie 
the  disciples  of  Jesuj9  Christ.*' 


8.— EFPORTS  OF  THE  PRIESTS.    THE  SAME. 

Notwithstanding  the  adverse  infiuences  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
natives  by  the  Boman  Catholic  priests,  the  Protestant  missionaries  have 
firmly  held  their  ground,  and  their  labours  have  borne  "  much  fruit "  : — 

**In  1866    Romish  priests   arrived 
on  the  island,  and  used  all  their  in- 
fluence to   draw  away  the  minds   of 
the  people    from    ourselves    and  the 
Gospel;  and  they  succeeded  to  some 
extent.      We  had  been  labouring  for 
years  to  give  the  heathen  an  idea  of 
the  Gospel,  and  just  as  we  thought 
wo  were  about  to  reap  the  reward  of 
our  toil,  these  disturbers  of  our  peace 
arrive,  and  enter  into   our  labours; 
reaping  where    they  had  not  sowed. 
Through  the  influence  of  these  priests 
the  late  war  was  brought  about.    At 
the  close  of  the  war  a  commission  of 
enquiry  was  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor to  ascertain  the  causes  and  authors 
of  the  war.    The  gentlemen  composing 
the    commission — consisting    of  two 
judges  and  one  lawyer— gave  it   as 
their   xmanimous    opinion   that  the 


papists  and  heathen  were  the  agitators 
of  the  war,  and  that  the  priests  stirred 
up  the  strife.  Naisiline  and  his  party 
gained  every  point  they  demanded. 
Through  the  influence  of  these  priests 
900  people  were  deported'  £rom  Mar^ 
to  the  Island  of  Pines ;  it  was  repre- 
sented that  they  would  all  be  massa- 
cred by  Naisiline  and  his  people,  bo 
they  had  better  save  themselves  by 
flight.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
no  heathen  on  Mard ;  there  may  be  one 
here  and  another  there  who  refuse  to 
give  up  some  of  their  former  ways;  but 
heathenism  as  a  system  is  destroyed. 
The  struggle  has  been  a  long  and  haid 
one,  and  we  have  sometimes  lacked 
faith;  but  the  Gospel  has  triumphed 
in  the  case  of  another  ialand.  Mare 
is  at  last  won  for  Christ,  and  to 
be  all  the  glory.'' 
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TJfcUfl  Island  of  Amoy,  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  coast  of  Chixa,  with  a  population 
of  three  hundred  thousand  peo^e,  has  formed  since  1843  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
Society's  flourishing  missions.  The  City  of  Amoj  is  the  great  port  of  the 
southezn  half  of  the  Province  of  Folden,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.  The 
Fokien  people  are  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  race,  fond  of  the  sea,  and  ready  to 
cnnigTate  to  Batavia,  Singapore,  Melbourne,  or  California,  as  occasion  may  serve.  In 
recent  years  the  mission  has  been  greatly  blessed,  and  the  native  Church  has  grown 
strong^.     The  missionaries  are  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Stbonach,  Macoowak  and  Sadlbb. 

Prom  the  recent  political  disturbances  in  AicoY,  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  our  last  number,  it  is  encouraging  to  turn  to  the  solid  missionary 
work  which  is  being  carried  on  by  our  brethren  in  that  city  and  neigh- 
bonrliood.  The  Bev.  James  Sableb,  who  joined  the  Amoj  mission  in 
the  year  1866,  gives  the  following  details  of  the  various  plans  of  use- 
fulness in  which  he  and  his  devoted  wife  are  engaged : — 

1,--CATE0HETICAL  CLASSES.     EEV.  J.  SADLEE,  JULY  1. 

Of  one  of  the  modes  of  instruction  recently  introduced,  Mr.  Sadlei 
writes : — 


**  In  regard  to  the  catechetical 
classes — while  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  benefits  attending  regular  preach- 
es* y®^  the  members  do  not  gain 
knowledge  as  they  should,  unless  the 
truth  is  taught  them  line  upon  line ; 
so  I  have  taken  to  catechising,  and 
instructed  the  preachers  that  half  of 
the  Sabbath  services  are  to  consist  of 


teaching  by  means  of  question  and 
answer.  This  has  proved  beneficial 
in  keephig  up  interest  during  the  ser- 
vices, and  in  exciting  a  disposition  to 
remember  what  is  heard  in  order  to  be 
ready  to  answer.  Members  have  ex- 
pressed their  approval  of  the  plan,  and 
said  that  they  were  now  more  interested 
in  searching  the  Scriptures." 


2.— PEAYEE  MEETINGS.    THE  SAME. 

The  lesson  is  constantly  impressed  upon  the  native  Churches  that 
"  Paul  may  plant,  and  Apollos  water,'*  but  that  God  alone  must  "  give  the 
increase  '* : — 

**  The  monthly  prayer  meetings  are 
held  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  the  month, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  seeking  the 
conversion  of  the  families  and  rela- 
tives of  members,  as  it  is  often  the 
case  that  only  one  out  of  a  family  has 
joined  us.  Li  ©rder  that  the  prayers 
may  have  point  and  earnestness,  the 


intruction  given  during  the  day  is 
adapted  to  the  subject.  The  arrange- 
ment is  regularly  carried  out,  and  I 
trust  will  bo  appreciated.  Of  the  ex- 
perienced members  going  to  new 
places  I  may  give  one  illustration. 
There  is  a  preaching  place  recently 
opened,  named  Benoa,  and   situated 
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in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  largest  people.  ^  This  is  very  difficulty    and 

villages  in  the  Kwankow  region.   The  therefore  members  going  in  torn  from. 

inquirers  are  very  few,  and  there  is  other  places,   both  cheer  and  assist 

much  need  of  constant  preaching  and  the  preacher." 
teaching  in  order  to  evangelize  the 

3.— SELF-SUPPOET.    THE  SAME. 

Considering  that  the  churches  are  very  young,  and  not  wealthj, 
their  efforts  towards  the  support  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  are 
cheering: — 


**  In  regard  to  the  subscriptions  of 
the  churches,  my  object  is,  that,  see- 
ing the  stations  have  only  one 
preacher  each,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  extensive  centres  of  evangelization, 
the  money  raised  should  go  toward  a 
second  man.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished at  Kwankow,  and  the  preacher 
employed  works  regularly  in  the  im- 
portant district  above  mentioned — 
Benoa — hitherto  not  evangelized.  At 
Osu  the  Christians  and  preacher  sup- 


port a  youth  as  student,  that  he  may 
gradually  become  an  assistant.  At 
Etai  and  Anpho  the  Churches,  with 
assistance  from  me,  employ  school 
teachers,  who  are  able  to  assist  in 
preaching.  Beside,  the  Church  at  Etai 
has  done  nobly  by  raising  a  sum  of 
eighty  dollars  in  order  to  secure  a  house 
for  a  chapel.  They  were  assisted  by  the 
preacher,  but  did  not  receive  a  cash 
from  any  foreigner.  The  Anpho  people 
intend  to  enlarge  the  present  buUding." 


4.— TEAININa  OF  EVANGELISTS.    THE  SAME. 

This  important  department  of  an  English  missionary's  work  is  not 
overlooked : — 


**  In  my  last  letter  I  mentioned 
having  commenced  quarterly  exami- 
nations of  the  preachers.  Last  month 
was  the  fourth  time  we  met  for  this 
purpose.  I  think  that  on  the  whole 
they  are  making  decided  improvement, 
and  are  stimulated  to  leani  by  getting 
acquainted  with  their    ignorance.    I 


have  arranged  that  those  who  specially 
need  instruction  shall  go  once  a  week 
to  those  better  informed  and  receive 
regular  teaching.  As  I  hold  the  ex- 
amination in  Amoy,  the  students  are 
able  to  bo  present,  and  generally  one 
of  my  brethren  assists  in  the  work.*' 


o.— EESULTS.    THE  SAME. 


Eespecting  recent  accessions  to  the 

"Since  I  last  wrote,  twenty  ad- 
ditional members  have  been  added  to 
the  sum  total  of  all  the  churches.  I 
will  mention  two  or  three  cases. — 
At  Anpho  I  baptised  Chai,  a  man  forty 
years  of  age.  He  was  a  prodigal, 
but  has  repented.  He  is  generous  in 
disposition,  having  given  up  a  house 
of  considerable  size  for  use  as  chapel 


church,  Mr.  Sadler  observes : — 

ever  since  we  £rst  went  to  Anpho,  and 
having  offered  ground  for  enlargement. 
He  was  an  inquirer  two  years,  kept 
back  because  we  feared  tibat  he  was 
not  so  decided  as  he  might  be  in  regu- 
lating his  family.  At  Osu  I  baptised 
Te,  originally  a  heathen  schoolmaster, 
but  since  admission  he  has  been  con- 
sidered worthy  to  become  teacher  of 
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the  OhiistiaQ  school  at  EtaL  At  the 
quarterly  examinations  aboye  men- 
tioned the  school  teachers  are  expected 
to  attend.  A  sermon  prepared  for  the 
last  occasion  by  this  man  only  a  few 


months  a  member,  and  without  op- 
portunities to  practise  composition, 
was  marked  by  such  feryour,  point, 
and  devotion,  as  proved  that  he  wrote 
from  the  heart." 


6.— FEMALE  EDUCATION.    THE  SAME. 

In  the  instruction  and  elevation  of  native  women,  tlie  missionary's 
wife  finds  ample  employment  for  her  best  energies  : — 


''Mrs.  Sadler  conducts  two  classes 

a  week  for  the  female  members  and 

inquirers :  one  on  Tuesday  morning  at 

our  small  chapel  in  Kolongsu,  and  one 

on  Thursday  at  Xwanalai  chapel  in 

Amoy .  The  attendance  at  the  Tuesday 

meeting    averages  from   eighteen  to 

twenty.    The  women,  several  of  whom 

are  Tery  old,  are  extremely  ignorant, 

and  it  is  only  by  constant  repetition  of 

the  same  truths,  and  using  various  ways 

of  teaching  such  truths,  that  any  can 

be  said  to  have  their  mind  impressed. 

One  of  Mrs.  Sadler's  plans  is  to  have 

a  passage  of  Scripture  repeated  by  all 

in  turn.    When  a  new  text  is  given 

out  to  be  learnt,  it  is  repeated  by  all 


together,  then  by  each  separately; 
then  the  meaning  is  asked,  each  in 
turn  giving  her  ideas  about  it,  to 
which  is  added  the  teacher's  own  ex- 
planations; and  thus  the  text,  becoming 
a  matter  of  conversation,  is  soon 
remembered.  Every  two  or  three 
weeks  the  whole  number  of  texts  are 
repeated.  This  the  class  seems  to 
delight  in.  Mrs,  Sadler  finds  that  the 
plan  of  getting  the  women  to  give 
their  ideas  of  what  she  reads  to  them 
from  one  of  the  gospels  is  a  means  of 
awakening  interest  and  teaching  them 
to  think  a  little  for  themselves  about 
the  Bible." 


NEW   YEAE'S   SACEAMENTAL    OFFEEINQ. 

TWENTY  years  have  passed  since  the  Directors  made  their  first 
Appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  Society  on  behalf  of  this  Fund. 
Acknowledging  that  the  salaries  of  missionaries,  while  freeing  them 
from  present  anxiety,  allow  no  provision  to  be  made  for  future  trouble, 
and  especially  for  that  which  may  follow  sudden  and  unexpected  decease, 
they  stated  that  the  claims  of  widows  and  orphans  had  begun  to  form  a 
regular  demand  upon  the  Society's  resources ;  and  they  urged  that  such 
claims  should  be  met  by  a  special  offering  from  the  Churches  of  the 
country  at  the  first  Communion  Service  of  the  year.  The  Appeal  met 
with  a  most  hearty  response.  It  touched  a  tender  chord  in  many  hearts ; 
it  called  forth  many  expressions  of  affectionate  sympathy ;  and  it  was 
felt  on  all  hands  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  to  supply  the  desired  help 
by  a  Sacramental  Offering,  specially  gathered  on  its  behalf.    The  first 
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collection  made  for  that  distiiict  purpose  added  to  the  Society's  income 
the  sum  of  £1,547. 

During  the  years  that  have  since  passed  the  great  increase  aaade  in 
the  number  of  the  Society's  missionaries,  together  with  the  lengthened 
service  of  those  preyiously  labouring  in  yarious  parts  of  the  world,  has 
naturally  produced  an  increase  in  the  number  of  widows  and  children 
thus  thrown  on  the  Society^s  care,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
expenditure  which  it  entails.  When  the  Fund  originated  £1,350  suf&ced 
to  meet  that  expenditure ;  last  year  it  required  £4,207  ;  and  during  the 
year  on  which  we  are  entering  it  will  probably  need  £5,000.  Though 
actually  called  the  Widows'  and  Oephans'  Fttnd,  it  should  be  distincHy 
understood  that  it  seek^  the  comfort,  not  only  of  the  families  of  dkgsased 
MissiONAJEiES,  but  also  of  RETiEED  MissiosTAEiES  themselves.  During  the 
year  the  fund  will  have  to  provide  for  thiett-eioht  widows  of  mission- 
aries ;  for  TWENTV-six  CHILDREN ;  and  for  twenty  HissiONABiESy  who, 
by  length  of  service  or  through  broken  health,  have  been  compelled  to 
retire  from  their  accustomed  work.  Several  of  these  esteemed  friends 
commenced  their  service  in  the  Society  more  than  forty  years  ago.  Some 
of  them  represent  the  early  work  of  the  Society  in  China,  India,  Africa, 
and  the  South  Seas.  And  amongst  the  children  it  is  pleasant  to  knov 
that  there  are  many  who,  by  diligence  in  study  and  excellent  behaviour, 
are  falfillling  the  earnest  desires  of  their  best  friends. 

While  paying  due  regard  to  every  case  that  may  be  brought  before 
them,  the  Directors  are  anxious  to  administer  the  funds  placed  at  their 
command  wisely,  and  with  care.  They  would  wish  that  this  Fund  should 
completely  meet  all  the  claims  made  upon  it.  The  obligation  which  it 
acknowledges  is  of  a  distinct  kind  ;  and  the  Directors  feel  sure  that  the 
friends  of  the  Society  prefer  that  it  shall  continue  to  be  met  in  th's 
distinct  way.  They  venture  to  ask,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  this  Fund,  the 
increased  contributions  of  which  it  stands  in  need.  Last  year  it  was 
deficient  by  £783.  The  Directors  feel  surb  that  the  increased  number  of 
Churches  aiding  the  Society,  their  increased  resources,  and  their  growing 
liberality,  are  more  than  sufficient  completely  to  meet  these  increased 
claims.  And  they  trust  that  at  the  first  Communion  Service  of  the  new 
year,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  will  be  remembered  with  loving 
sympathy,  and  the  wants  of  those  who  have  served  Christ's  Church  in 
bygone  years  will  be  fully  and  fitly  provided  for. 

(Signed)  Ho^ebt  Robinson,  I 

William  Faibbbothee,    >  Secretaries, 
Joseph  Mullens,  ) 

Mission  House,  November  2Uty  1871. 
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N  our  number  for  October  the  project  of  the  Directors  for  commenciiig 
an  Xkstitution  among  the  Bechttana.  missioiis,  with  a  special  view 
to  the  training  of  a  native  ministry,  was  fully  stated  to  the  Society's  con- 
stituents.     The  substantial  help  promised    by    friends    in    England, 
especially    among  some  of  the  County  Auxiliaries,  was  also  thankfully 
acknowledged ;  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  printing  the  appended  list 
of  contributions  already  received  for  this  special  object.     At  the  Haxf- 
Ybajeli-y  Mebtino  of  the  Town  and  Cotjntet  Disectobs,  held  at  the 
Mission  House,  Blomfield  Street,  on  Wednesday,  October  15th,  the  above 
Bclienie  having  been  reviewed  by  the  Special  Delegates,  they  presented  the 
following  Beport  thereon,  which  was  cordially  approved  and  adopted  by 
the  Board  :— 

''  The  Delegates  have  heard  with  much  pleasure  of  a  proposed  Moffat 
GoxiiEGE,  and  of  the  spontaneous  liberality  with  which  the  idea  has  been 
taken  up  by  several  of  the  Auxiliaries  of  the  Society.  They  heartily  approve 
of  such  a  memorial  of  the  esteem  and  gratitude  with  which  the  Society's 
friends  regard  the  disting^shed  services  of  their  veteran  Missionary ;  and 
would  urge  upon  the  Directors  the  propriety  of  taking  steps  at  once  for 
maturing  a  scheme  for  such  a  College,  so  that,  in  order  to  its  adoption, 
it  may  be  laid  before  the  next  Half-Tearly  Meeting  of  Town  and  Country 
Directors ;  and  they  would  express  the  hope  that  the  special  funds  con- 
tributed may   be  sufficient   to  meet  the  extra  expenses  in    the  future 
working  of  the  College  without  drawing  upon  the  ordinary  income  of 
the  Society." 


CONTRIBUTIONS   ALREADY   RECEIVED    TOWARDS   THE    MOFFAT 

INSTITUTION. 

£     s.  d. 

Birmingham  Auxiliary 1000    0  0 

Nottingham  ditto    174  12  6 

Barnstaple.     A.  Stanton,  Esq 100    0  0 

"Warrington  Auxiliary    76  19  0 

Manchester.  Mrs.  Henry  Rogers 5    0  0 

Tiverton,  F.  8.  Ghervis,  Esq , 5    0  0 

Newark,  Mrs.  Deeping y. 5    0  0 

Hayes,  Edwin  Gkize,  Esq 5    0  0 

Mansfield,  Mrs.  T.  P.Wilson   6    0  0 

London,  Mrs.  T.  T.  Ourwen 5     0  0 

Mrs.  Eusebius  Smith  5    0  0 

Sums  under  £5    19    2  7 

£1,405  14  1 

The  contributions  from  Bristol  are  belieyed  to  amount  to  nearly  £500. 
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1.— DEPAETUEB  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

Haying  previously  taken  formal  leave  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  foUov- 
ing  missionarieB  have  during  the  month  re-embarked  for  India,  viz. : — the  Bev. 
W.  BETNONand  Mrs.  Bbykon,  of  Beloaum,  per  Xanthq,  October  28th,  and  Ber- 
S.  MA.TEEB,  of  TbJlYASCORE,  per  Scindia,  November  4th. 


2.— SOUTH  TBAYANOOEB  MEDICAL  MISSION. 


"The  year  1870,  reviewed  by  Dr. 
Lowe,  was  a  year  of  thrilling  inci- 
dents to  the  Medical  mission,  and  one 
thoroughly  calculated  to  tax  and  test 
the  energies  and  aptitude  of  the  Medi- 
cal Society ;  and  the  year  1871  will,  in 
a  measure,  be  an  equally  unfortunate 
year,  since  its  opening  brought  the 
announcement  that  Mrs.  Lowe's  state 
of  health  compelled  Dr.  Lowe  to  aban- 
don his  intentioi^  of  returning  to  Tra- 
vancore.  This  is  a  great  blow  to  the 
Medical  mission  of  South  Travancore» 
but  we  look  upon  it  as  an  event  cal- 
culated to  develop  new  energies  and 
new  powers.  The  Society  is  not  desti- 
tute. The  Bev.  Messrs.  Baylis  and 
Newport  still  labour  with  all  their 
might  and  intelligence  to  make  their 
efforts  worthy  of  the  learned  mission- 
ary who  preceded  them. 

**  Succeeding  years  prove  that  Hin- 
doos are  gradually  becoming  alive  to 
the  advantages  afforded  by  English 
medical  treatment,  and  the  year  1870 
showed  that  no  less  than  4,722  Hin- 
doos (above  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  of  patients)  cast  away  their 
old  prejudices  against  European  medi- 
cal treatment,  and  resorted  to  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  South  Travancore  Medical 
mission  for  relief.  The  total  number 
of  patients  registered  during  the  pre- 
sent year  at  the  dispensaries  of  Neyoor, 


Attur,  Santhapuram,  and  Agaateespfn- 
ram,  was  13,799,  of  whom  a  little 
more  than  half  were  Protestants,  a 
little  over  one-thirteenth  were  I^wi^ii 
Catholics,  one-third  were  Hindooe, 
and  a  small  proportion  were  Moham- 
medans. These  statistics,  we  think, 
clearly  attest  the  confidence  the  public 
has  in  the  agents  employed  by  the  So- 
ciety, while  the  diagnoses  of  Hi»M^nfiB 
treated  at  the  various  hospitals  prove 
that  those  agents  are  not  mere  awk* 
ward  apprentices  in  their  professioiL. 
No  less  than  2,575  cases  of  cholera 
were  treated,  a  fact  in  itself  showing 
the  necessity  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try of  medical  agencies  of  no  mean 
order. 

''The  surgical  capabilities  of  the 
agents  must  have  been  tried  by  the 
fractures,  tumours,  cancers,  and  ob- 
stetric cases  of  a  delicate  nature,  which 
called  their  professional  powers  into 
requisition.  We  regret  that  there  is 
no  table  to  show  at  one  glance  the 
total  number  of  cases  treated,  the 
total  number  cured,  and  the  total 
number  discharged  as  incurable  or 
uncured.  Such  a  table  would  have 
enabled  us  to  comment  with  greater 
confidence  on  the  results  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  Medical  mission  in  South 
Travancorc/*  —  From  the  **  WetUrn 
Star,'*  Cochin,  June  10th,  1871. 
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3.— SOUTH  APEICA.    NEW  OHTJECH  AT  PEBLTON. 

**  There  has  been  a  great  gathering  of  Kaffirs  at  Peelton,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  erection  of  a  new  church. 

'*  Early  on  Thursday  morning,  July  6thy  numbers  of  natiyes,  variously  clad, 
xnight  have  been  seen  wending  their  way  towards  the  one  centre  of  attraction, 
-which,  at  that  a^ge  of  the  day,  consisted  of  fifty-eight  pots,  including  two 
immense  soap-boilers,  filled  with  beef,  mealies,  and  pumpkin ;  the  Eev.  K.  Birt 
haying  contributed  towards  the  feast  an  ox  and  about  500  lbs  sweetened  bread, 
the  natives  of  Peelton  giving  another  ox  and  two  pounds  in  money  to  buy  coffee 
and  sugar. 

•*  It  was  interesting  to  observe  the  variety  of  costume ;  from  the  noble  savage 
in  bead  head-dress,  blanket,  and  red  clay,  to  the  black  hat  and  coat;  and  from 
the  unassuming  turban  and  print  dress  of  semi-civilisation,  to  the  jaunty  French 
hat,  with  sprig  of  artificial  flowers  or  ostrich  feathers,  and  rich  dress  of  the 
fine  lady. 

"  The  meeting  was  a  great  success,  and  the  amount  subscribed  exceedingly 
creditable  to  the  Kaffir  community.    The  result  was  as  follows : — 

Cash  collected  .....  £22    0    0 

Subscribed    .  .  •  •  .  .    35    2    6 

Stock  and  grain       .  .  .  .  .    43    7    0 


£100    9    6 


Out  of  this  amount,  about  £4  only  was  given  by  Europeans.  Besides  this,  at  a 
former  meeting  for  the  same  purpose,  not  a  month  ago,  over  £70  was  subscribed 
in  money  and  stock,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  received.  It  was  grati- 
fying to  soe  even  the  red  Elaffirs  come  forward  and  subscribe ;  sometimes  one 
man  gave  23.  6d.,  another  a  goat,  several  put  shillings  in  the  plate.  Each  one 
as  he  came  forward  to  contribute  made  a  little  speech,  and  walked  majestically  to 
his  seat,  amidst  vociferous  cheering.  One  old  widow  came  forward  and  said  she 
could  not  do  much,  but  she  would  give  a  fowl  and  9d.  There  was  great  cheering 
when  one  man  got  up  and  said,  '  I  will  give  a  sheep  for  her.'  Then  several  stood 
up,  and  said  they  could  contribute  for  her,  until  the  old  woman's  subscription  was 
swelled  to  the  respectable  amount  of  something  over  two  pounds  in  value. 

"  The  meeting  was  opened  with  singing  and  prayer,  conducted  by  a  native 
member,  and,  with  an  interval  of  bread  and  coffee,  was  kept  up  to  a  late,  or 
rather  an  early,  hour,  for  it  did  not  break  up  till  2  a.m.  Friday.  A  novel  con* 
test  was  started  during  the  small  hours.  Peelton  and  Xing  William's  town 
people  were  vicing  with  each  other  in  putting  money  into  a  plate,  to  see  which 
fiide  would  give  in  first.  King  William's  town  claims  the  victory,  but  it  is  dis- 
puted, and  the  affair  is  to  be  settled  at  the  next  meeting.  Over  £5  was  collected 
in  this  way ! 

"  The  church,  which  is  to  be  a  neat  and  substantial  building,  66  feet  by  40  in 
the  clear,  under  iron  roof,  was  designed,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  by  the  present 
commandant  of  King  William's  town,  and  will  cost  about  £100.  The  object  at 
present  is  to  raise  sufficient  to  put  up  the  walls  and  roof;  and  to  finish  internally 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  are  provided." — From  the  **  Kajfrarian  Wutch^ 
man,"  July  Uth,  1871. 
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4.— TESTIMONY  OF  THE  LATE  BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA. 


"  Friday,  Jantiaxy  22nd.  —  Last 
nigliti  late,  we  aniTed  at  Nagercoil,  a 
suburb  of  the  native  town  of  Kotar, 
and  tbe  head- quarters  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  Trayancore.  We 
were  most  kindly  welcomed  by  Mr. 
Dennis  and  Mr.  Duthie,  and  were 
lodged  in  the  house  of  the  latter.  In 
the  afternoon  I  proceeded — ^I  record  it 
with  all  due  terror  of  the  Guardian — 
to  the  mission  Church.  A  row  of 
chairs  was  placed  for  the  visitors,  and 
two  large  Bible-classes — one  of  cate- 
chists  and  schoolmasters,  the  other  of 
women — sat  on  the  floor.  I  gave  them 
a  tolerably  searching  examination  in 
the  rudiments  of  Christian  theology, 
chiefly  following  the  order  of  the 
Apostles'  creed,  and  the  answers  gene- 
rally were  remarkably  good,  especially 
those  given  by  the  women — a  striking 
contrast  to  Hie  condition  of  the  female 
sex  before  Christianity  spread  its  in- 
fluence over  the  land.     One  woman 


showed  herself  capable  of  meeting 
Colenso  in  argument;  for  when  the 
text  '  JesuB  Increased  in  wisdom  and 
stature,'  was  mentioned^  as  a  proof  of 
His  perfect  humanity,  I  asked  wl^ether 
that  threw  any  doubt  over  the  infadli- 
bility  of  His  teaching.  She  replied 
by  saying  that  tbe  Spirit  was  given  to 
Him  without  measure  when  He  began 
His  ministry.  Finally,  I  addressed  to 
them  a  few  words  of  exhortation. 

''Surely  the  flEtct  that  an  English 
bishop  could  take  his  seat  between 
two  Nonconformist  ministers,  exam- 
ine and  harangue  their  flock  on  the 
foundation  of  the  faith,  without  intro- 
ducing a  word  of  which  they  seemed 
to  disapprove,  and  receive  afterwards 
their  warm  thanks  for  what  he  had 
said,  is  a  proof  of  the  essential  unity 
of  Christendom,  or  at  least  of  rational 
and  evangelical  Chiistendoxn." — Me^ 
TMir  of  Dr.  Cotton,  Bishop  of  CalcuUay 
1871, /a^«  358. 


6.— THE  POWEE  OF  PBAYEE. 

**  The  Christian  who  lives  in  a  sphere  of  obscurity,  and  who,  in  the  orderings 
of  Divine  Providence,  can  give  but  little  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the 
Bedeemer's  kingdom,  nevertheless  has  power  with  God  and  may  prevail.  Is 
not  the  name  of  **  Israel"  appropriated  to  the  people  of  God  as  a  memorial  of 
Jacob's  struggle  with  the  angel,  and  as  a  perpetual  reminder  that  Christians, 
as  the  "  spiritual  Israel,"  when  they  **  wrestle  in  prayer,"  shall  prevail  with 
Him  ?  If  we  cannot  do  much,  we  have  power  with  Him  who  is  omnipotent 
If  we  cannot  give  much,  we  may  prevail  with  Him  to  whom  belongs  "  the  silver 
and  the  gold,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hULs."  Every  Christian  has  a  key, 
60  to  say,  to  inflnite  treasures." 
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IX.— C0ntribntions. 

From  \9th  October  to  2Ut  November,  1871. 


:li 


i-' 


MtatfJowltt •.—....—. mIM    0    0 

UiM  K.  M.  Jowttt ^^IP9   Q    0 


¥.xC. 


.»  36    0    0 


Kr.TbonuM  lCoor«~ L.I.  10  10  0 

VxHeiurrTabb  ~ ^L^.  10   0  0 

Mn  Brankstoo,  «  thAnk-off«r> 

Inff,  fbrtha  8cikoolsCadd«pah  10    0  0 


&.V.0 ...^ ^~  S  10  0 

Do.  for  MftdmsasMr    .^.^^  f  10  0 

Mm  Enaeblaa  Smltb,  for  Kara- 
man  Inatitnta    ••..•* m  6    0  0 

Mlk««»uutl&,  for  <lo...«.~— ..  S    S  0 

Mr  B.  W.  Webb  and  Frl«ndi, 

flwfiaUYo  Boy  at  f^uiloa....  S  10  0 

&.  v.,  lu  memorr  of  a  dorarted 

frteid  » S    S  0 


J.  P. 


S    0    0 


Hr  A.  I«.  Braoo,  for  Koranmn 

lasfeUoto •.^..M......    10  0 

Dr.  Btashonao,  fiiT  do 10  0 

An    Uafidthflal    Bemat,     for 

TouBff  Men's  AaxilUrjr  .•»...    Oil  6 

ATiiead,  fbrPolyxMiia   m.«—    0   3  0 

A  Friend,  for  Karaman  Initnt.   0   9  6 

BladfcftaolA.    Auxiliary  — —  36    7  9 

Cnmberwell.    AnzlUai7..i««  13   0  8 
Ch€Mkunt.      The   late   Sarah 


^'"AUL      ••»•  ■  •  *•••»■••«■  •••■ 


1    0    0 


dip  Boad.     ComnrfgaHomai 
Vhmrch,  for  Vridowi'  FojMl..    6  17    6 

^Hapten  Park  Chaptl,    Anz.  61    6   0 

Croffdon.  AB3LiUar7....-..M  15   o   o 

I>*rtfvrd.   Lcwiibam  HIch-rd. 
MnPirHtlg«,Mnr.  iNi»..«M..  10    0    • 
MrJ.  T.Prcetlge......^....    1    1    0 

EdUmg    ..M..MM^^M..^M    7   5  10 

Bonuep.   Rot.  J.  CorUn,  for 
>•▼.  J.  Brown'i  Cbap^,  8oath 
JMoa,^^^^^ »M^    110 


MarUonngh  Chapa.  Anz.  10  6  1 
BOe  Emd  Ktw  Town,  Aaz.  10  l  10 
MOUmrroad,  Bloke  Vtwingtom  1  16  o 
Jftye  TabvmaeU.  AoxlUaiy  5  0  0 
Airrcy  CAajMl.  AoxlUarr ..  40   6   i 

««*»«.  MnLHUl «..    0   5    • 

FondfworfA.    AoxUlaqr  ...  II    0   l 
^(•f  ffon.  BikklUlda  Chapel   1  16   8 


COUKTEY. 
Alfltton^wm,.^^ ^^«    8  11   0 


AtUm.  Utttuesy  of  the  Tjite  KIm 

Qibora,  per  Mr  O.  Chorloj  «  50    0  0 

Atheratom.    Colcsbill-it.  Ch.  13  13  0 

BomOtji.   Beirent-etrt.  Chapel  83  18  1 

Ba«t»tif&0MnM2>i»tx<el~....  13  17  6 

Bath.   A  fyieod,  per  Ser.  W. 

Hlater «, ^iNi  —  ..  70    0  0 

O.  P..  for  Mwdeyaeear    10    0  0 

AoxlUarj 66  U  11 

Ai</«yM..«,M....M........M  17    5  I 

Btdwcrik  •«M..M 


••oaeooei 


9    6    8 


Birmingham   Aaaillarx,     for 

Kurnman InaUtate  -....^lOOO    0  0 

Biahopa  Btoriford.   AoxillarylSO    9  6 

Bla/th  ....»•.»» ^^    1  10  0 


Brad(/ord.   AozUiair  ~mm..  63  11  0 

Aramtree.    The  MleMo  Bright, 

forKnramanlBiUtateMM..    6   0  0 

Bridewater,   Mlu  Jonee  ..-    0  10  0 

Brighton.   CUflon-road  Char,  86    1  II 

Bri$toL    Aaslliary..MM..Ml0OO    o  0 

BroMbotsmt.    AaxlIUryMM..  19    5  6 

Bnntingford,      Collected  bj 

Misi  Morris  »«..m..m».m..    10  0 


Caln€.»  TreeChnreh   mm*...  10  li  n 
CharUtworth  «.  ■ 6  13    1 


ChttUr.      Oommonhall-itreet 
Chapel ..M  10    3  10 


Coventry,    ^eet  Orchard  Ch.  10   0  0 

curbar  ..— ..M««...«.aMMM    10  6 

Denton,    Hr  J.  Cahom  ......    10  0 

DudUp.    Oolleetcdbj a  Friend    I  IS  1 

Du3^fbrdDi$triet  mm..»m....^    6   0  3 

Gctnutbp  .•••••••....— 1  10  0 


Olotiop.  Xittlemoor  Qupel.  83  4  0 
Oomenai,  Orore  Chapel....  11  10  6 
Cfotport.   KUaGoodeTe....M.   4   4   0 

HaJifoM^ 
W M    5    0    0 

Aoaillary  ..mm........m..519  17    4 


HarUepool  Wt$t.  MrsMoaee, 
for  Mary  Ann  Moaee.  Cnd» 
depah  .*•.•<>»••■•.. .•■!■••»,    4    0   0 


HartthSU 


•  •••«••••■■«•..••     110 


Bapdodt,     Mrt    Bvane,    for 
Medieal  Miieloo,  Traraoeoro   10    0 


Baifta.   Bdwln  Oase,  Esq,,  for 

KaramanInetitate....MM..    6   0  0 

HtxhoM.  AozlUary.  Balance   Oil  1 

BvU.    MiML.a.  Douffall.per 

BoT.J.  C.8,  Kroenlg^M^..    10  0 

ItOpfOrd       MMM«.M«...«.MM        6     10  6 

Lemningtan.  Per  Mn  Waekrill  18    1  » 

Lu49.     Mr     R.    Bryer,     for  ""^ 

Kbmman  Inatitate    ~^..m    0  10  0 
Auxiliary  Ladlce  Ascoclatlon, 
for  Female  Edncatlon  in  the 

li"* .--...—  WOO 

£on9  Jiictfeaf...— «MM»....  16    3  0 

X>lf6  •■••••*«•«..••..•■••.■■«••    1  16  0 

LifUhtn  MintUr  .^.. .......    3  14  0 

MancheMter.    AnzlIIary  .....434   0  0 

Bowden,  for  natire  teacher..  36    0  • 

Jfan^fidd.     Per  Mr    R.    M. 
Watson,  Mra  T.  P.  Wilson, 

forKuruinanInstitBte....M    6    0  0 


Maribet  Xavtnvton 6  9   4 

Jltorplc  Bridge  ..#.••••••••  .    7  13    1 

Clereland 


MiddUaberough, 
Anziliary  ..... 


48    7    7 


MirJUId.     Mr.  M.  A.  Lambert, 

for  Knramsa  Institute  ...«■.    10  0 

iirei0eastIe-o»-2VM....M..M  67    0  7 

iret0e{UtIe-iaider-l.VNe 1ft  17  & 

Ntwmarket»^ 8  1111 

Jiret9(on-;e-ira/ouM,  j.  B.  ....100   0  0 

NorlhampUm.    Doddridge  Ch.  64    0  0 

King-sireet  Chapel 36  10  0 

Norwich.   Anziliary,  per  Mr 

Miller ........\. 100    0  0 

For  eztenslon  of  Mlaalon  in 

Madagascar  ..............  44  14  8 

Okehampum  ...............  11  lo  o 

FOOU ..M..M....MM..       Ill 


Preston,   AnzUiair-- 133    6   6 

JKeoMttn^.    Hosier-street  Chapel, 
colleotlon  ..................    8    8    8 


JbgrtoN  and  Barrote m    6  19   1 

BiddingB  m.... mm... .......  10   0   8 

RoeAasfar.    Vines  Cbareh  m~  17    6  10 

8L  Leonard.    Mr  A.  Wallur    1    1    0 

SM)e»el,A.D.  ..-..M.MM    1    0   o 

AontAporf.   AnzlUai7..MM..101   9  10 

dlrelto»-Hiid«r-A«e  ..MMM    17   4 

Tiverten.  F.  B  Oenis,  Esq., 
forMadsgascarMM..MM..M    5    0   0 
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Torquaif.    W.  !<•▼»•,    Esq. 
forKamoMaliutUaiflMM..  10    0    0 

2\ilNiry  ••>•.. ..M. •MM.. •••■    4  It  10 

Wak^0M-    AnsOUrj  ...-- 45  17    6 

WaltalL   Bndford-fltrwt  ^^  71    X    6 


Chapel S7  19    B 

Salem  Cbapel  ^^ ft9  IV    7 


Wett     Bromwieh.       Umji 
OreoB  Cb«p«l    .>•••>• 


M  !•    V    0 


Welum 


.M    5   10    6 


WhitehMTch.    Lcgeej  of    the 
UteUr  Johnfatorooiter....    >  <6    8 


Wi  t9hirt.       AuzlIUiy,     per 
B«T.  T.  Mftna  ..  —  .....-■...  SO  14    1 


WUhgridfft  ~~~. 
Witk:,brook  ~ 


.M    4    0    8 


S    S    0 


IToroeiterrttr*.  AttzUiux  ^  51  il  0 
Wgeomh:  AaxinMrj  ^...m^  »  9  0 
Tarmmlh.   AsxlUwy  »....  aoiBC 

WALKS. 
Cardiff.   aBUMh-«lraet~~~  10  10   0 

ITarbcrtk,   TabmiMla  »*...  41  10   4 


remJbrvht  Dock.    Albtoa-equ.    5  7   0 

Qvtiita.     Cengrq^tioaal  Ch.  16  7  11 

lenAy  •••■■•■•*••••*  *•■••••■■•     V  a  19 

WhitUmH  MMM...>«..^M....   9  0   6 


SOOTLAMD. 
OtoMgow,   AnxUiaiT  m^....  67  II    • 


HtUnabmrgh  mm^m».,mmmm..,.»,    18    IS    • 

MUUettL   Ceagragmtloiua  Chur  10  10    0 


MtitTat.  Mlu  Thonuon,  tor 
lir.  O  A.  IWner'e  Medteftl 
MlMieo,  aarnoA mm».    5    0    0 


tUmKeariy.     United  Preebj. 
tarUnChoreli »....,     1    Q    0 


niLAND. 

/TiiMiii.    Saadymonat  Pwaty- 
toriaaCliiirch  •«.... M.« MM    7  IS    W 


JanM  K.  Sailer,  Eeq^ 
Bohfirt  Towm— 
D*T«T-itreeC    Charck,     tat 
onliertlon  •«»•••••••••■«•■  17    4 

Do.  2ndroneetfoa  ..MMMM  10  1 
im  (litldren'e Mrrlee  ..mm  6  10 
BH  ebMne-etreet  Choreh,  eoll.  19  19 

bo  Public  Meecinr 19  IS 

Union  Cb«p«l,  eollection-...    4    9 


J>o.  Laetara,  Bar  J.Wbltmaa  I  15  10 


Ifinr  Town  Qnrrb,  eollaatB.  4    3    1 

Do  rtaaiay-MlMal 6    •    • 

Mr  I.  (teiljr.  aabe.  C9  jn.)  9    •    • 

Bar  K.  ^raanaa  ...M....  1     1     • 

Met  WUkliNaBM..MM..~  O  IS    • 

80  IS    ft 


Tamar-atreet     Cbnrck, 

AnaaaionnteibaUooaMM.,  10    O    S 

Do.o(»l«cHon MM     6    0    7 

Do.  LMtara    by   Bar.    J. 

Wbltmea    ...•..-  m~m     4    0    8 
PHocea-wittan  Cbareh,  elcta  14     I  lo 

Do.  Pabilo  awctinc  ......  lo    0    0 

St.    An^rrWa  CJbureh,  cMW 

draM'a  avTrle*     m..m     •  13    0 

Chftlnera  Free  Chareb,   coU.    9    9    S 

Mra  ToaU  l*erth  ..m «     1    O    0 

tnomda  of  Miaaionaiy  Box    0  l«   O 


Or^m  Fmrnit  rh«pti^ 
Oo.  Moadaj-achool 


Oaifiamd$.  eoIIaetteaM..M. 
MiaWUflOB,! 


OKimfioV  fbiwt. 


nrthtTmtUwHomat 
Hotart  Tomm^ 

Pnilii  Biiaban^atFMi 

aeho<(la  (D-OoeOa  v«li 
Vrtua  DaTCT-atiaH 

— Goods  Tslaa 


€4  15    9 

9    0    7 
»    O   O 

7    0    7 

too 

4    O    0 
0    0    ft 

0    0    0 


50   0   0 
97  19    • 

77  19   < 


It  is  requeilfd  tKcA  aU  remitUvneei  of  OontnbuUom  he  tnade  to  the  Bbt.  Bobsbt 
BoBiNSON,  Home  Secretary,  Miuion  Hottee,  Blomfieid  Street,  London,  E.G.;  amd 
ihaJt,  if  any  portion  of  theee  gifte  U  deeigned  for  a  specific  objedtj  fuU  partkmlarg  of 
the  place  and  purpose  may  be  given*  Cheques  should  he  crossed  Ransom,  Bouverie 
and  Co.,  and  Fost-office  Orders  made  payable  at  the  General  Fost-offiee, 


27. 6.— It  18  urgently  requested,  that  when  any  Boxes  or  Parcels  are  forwarded  to  tiie 
Mission  House,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  be  sent  to  the  Home^Secretaiy  also 
a  dear  and  full  description  of  their  Comrxim  and  Yalthl  This  information  is  a< 
saiy  for  the  guidance  of  the  CiTBtoK  Houses  in  the  countries  to  which  they  go. 


Yatss  &  Alexander,  PrintarB,  Symonds  Inn  and  Churoh  Passage,  Chsneeiy  Lsns. 


"  -f  -     i 


